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X  HE  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  were  distinguish-   CHAP. 
ed  in  point  of  spirit  and  activity  from  the  generation  that      ^^' 
came  after  them  *.  Trained  in  the  school  of  that  conqueror,  ^^^JJiJ^'^ 
their  unceasing  enterprise  left  scarcely  any  interval  of  repose/^*7- 
during  which  our  attention  might  be  directed  to  thosQ  nadons 
celebrated  in  history,  which  fell  not  indeed  within  the  limits 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  but  whose  transactions  derive 
connexion  and  unity  from  those  of  the  western  Greeks,  a 
commercial  and  seafaring,  as  well  as  an  ambitious  and  war- 
like people. 

The  glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  excited  the  kindred  Geography 
emulation  of  the  royal  house  bf  Epirus;  a  line  of  princes,  ^"^^'''^^'^' 
who,  deducing  their  origin  and  establishment  from  Neopto-  fJJ-^^^ 
lemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  had  maintained,  amidst  all  the 
convulsions  of  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  an  undisturbed 

^  Dionvs.  Halicarn.  Hist.  Roman,  in  Proem. 
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CHAP,   hereditary  sovereignty  over  the   northwestern  division  of 
— — : — that  country*.  This  mountainous  and  woody  district,  extend- 


ing in  breadth  fifty  miles,  in  length  fifty  leases,  early  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Epirus,  the  main  land  or  continent;  an  appel- 
lation naturally  enough  bestowed  on  it  in  contradistinction 
to  the  neighbouring  islands  in  the  Hadriatic  gulph^.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  from  north  to  south  by  the  Chaonians, 
Thesprotians,  and  Molossians;  and  was  famous  in  mytholo- 
gy for  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  for  the  river  Achaeron,  the 
Achaerusian  lake,  and  the  city  Pandosia  ^    The  impervious 
ridges  of  mount  Pindus,  whose  declivities  were  guarded  by 
the  fierce  independence  of  the  iEthices  and   Athamanes, 
formed  its  western  or  Thessalian  fronden  On  the  south  it 
touched  the  Ambracian  gulph;  and  it  terminated  northward 
in  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  towering  directly  opposite 
to  the  heel  of  Italy '• 
It!  connex-     T^^  geographical  situation  of  the  two  countries  naturally 
the  Gmk  pi^duced  a  commercial  connexion  between  Epirus  and  the 
of  Italy.  B.  Greek  colonies  scattered  along  the  Italian  coast,  from  Brun- 
400.  dusium  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hadriatic  gulph,  to  Cum«  the 

mother  of  Naples  on  the  Tuscan  sea*  But  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  Epirots  and  Italian  Greeks  tended  power- 
fully to  strengthen  this  connexion,  and  to  recommend  the 
P}Trhidae  (for  so  the  royal  lineage  of  Achilles  was  named)  as 
the  natural  defenders  of  their  Italian  brethren.  The  Italian 
Greeks  had  risen  to  distinguished  splendour  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers.  Their  country,  together 
with  the  confederate  isle  of  Sicily,  received  and  once  hon- 
ourably upheld  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia^.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persecution  and  total  destruction  of  the  Pytha- 

« 

^  The  sceptre  passed  quietly  from  largest  of  the  Orcadcs,  (the  Orkney 

father  to   son  for  nine   centuries,  islands),  bears  the  same  appellation, 

from  the  foundation  of  the  kingfdora  *  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  256ii  Thucydid. 

by  Neoptolemus  to  Olymp.  cxvi.  1.  1.  i.  PUn.  1.  iv. 

B.  C.  316.  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  xix.  '  Id.  ibid. 

8.  36.  This  stability  is  ascribed  to  *  Btri  roc^rov  w^wro  art  rtrr  tayr 

the  equitable  moderation  of  the  gov-  xw  ExAa/a  raurw  luyn  xm  mv  2<xf- 

emroent.  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  v.  c.  11.  m«v.  Strabo,  1.  vi.  sub  init. 

^  ziffyra  irft ( xi.  The  central  and 
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gorean  band,  tx)th  countries,  included  under  than  name,   chap. 

experienced  a  dreadful  reverse  of  fortune;  being  precipitated ^— 

irom  the  height  of  unrivalled  prosperity  into  a  series  of 
calamities  equally  unexampled^. 

It  is  just  matter  of  regret,  that  histo^r  should  laboriously  condition 
record  the  tiresome  or  disgusting  incidents  of  sieges  and  q^^ 
massacres,  and  leave  us  to  collect  from  a  few  obscure  hints,  •^^i'^^^. 

destruction 

the  time  and  circumstances  of  a  revolution  perpetually  inter-  of  the  P}-- 
eating  to  mankind.  The  ruin  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  sudden,  yj^!^^ 
unexpected  and  universal;  and  the  cities  of  Magna  Orsecia  de-  ^'^'^S'.^' 
prived  at  one  stroke  of  men  qualified  to  conduct  their  afiairs  ^^'- 
honouraUy,  fell  a  prey  to  such  disorders  as  are  always  to  be 
apprehended,  when  in  the  struggle  of  parties,  power  falls  into 
thelianda  of  the  worst  and  basest  portion  of  the  community. 
Banishment  and  confiscation  seemed  but  moderate  evils;  the- 
wfaole  country  was  deformed  by  sedition  and  murder.  The 
states  of  ancient  Greece  learned  with  amazement  the  cala« 
mitous  and  afflicted  condition  of  their  once  flourishing  colo- 
nies, and  deeply  compassionating  their  sufferings,  sent  em- 
bassies into  Magna  Graecia,  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the 
animosities  by  which  it  was  consumed.  When  the  violence  of 
the  fermentation  abated,  the  cities  of  Italy  committed  i  their 
concerns  to  the  good  faith  and  wisdom  of  the  Ach^sans,  whose 
government  had,  from  an  early  age,  aiibrded  the  best  model 
of  a  democratic  confederacy.  In  process  of  time,  they  endea- 
voured to  conform  to  the  Achaean  institutions,  both  sacred 
and  civil.  The  deliberations  of  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Caulo- 
nia,  were  held  in  a  common  temple,  consecrated  to  Jupiter  the 
lover  of  concord  and  patron  of  confederacies'.  We  know 
not  how  far  the  neighbouring  states  concurred  in  this  salutary 
plan;  which  was  finally  defeated  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  t3Tant  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  perpetual 

incursions  and  unceasing  opposition  of  the  native  Italians, 

• 

7  PolybiuB,  L  ii.  c.  39.  Conf.  Stra-  1.  v'lii.  p.  385.  k  387.  In  these  pM- 

.bo,  I.  ri.  p.  252.  263.  &  280.  &  1.  viii.  saget  I  read  o/cof  w,  instead  of  J/capio. 

p.  384.  k  seq.  Vid.  Not.  Schwie^rb.  ad  Polyb.  vol. 

*  Polybim,  I.  11.  e.  39.  k  Slrabo,  v.  p.  435.  k  seq. 
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CHAP,    who,  while  the  Greek  colonies  occapied  the  coast,  still  re- 

IX. 

tained  possession  of  the  inland  country. 


Threaten-      These  natives,  whose  language  was  preserved'  by  the 
ttniotion^  Romans  after  the  people  themselves  had  perished  and  were 
natiTM       forgotten,  appeared  to  have  greatly  multiplied  in  the  southern 
oriuiy.      part  of  the  peninsula,  while  invasions  of  the  Gauls  desolated 
and  deformed  the  north,  and  encroachments  of  the  Tuscans 
and  Latins  improved  and  embellished  its  centre.  Though 
divided  into  different  tribes,  and  distinguished  by  different 
names,  they  appear  to  have  been  most  of  them  branches  from 
the  same  ancient  stock,  called  Opiciby  the  Greeks  ^^  and 
Osci  by  the  Romans.  That  the  Sabines  were  Osci,  was  proved 
by  the  sameness  of  language ^^;  and  the  evidence  of  historp' 
concurs  with  this  identity  of  dialect  in  proving  that  Samnium 
was  colonized  by  the  Sabines";  Campania  and  Lucania,  by 
the  Sanmites;  and  that  the  Brutii  were  revolted  slaves  of  die 
Lucanians  ^^.  Such  is  the  filiation  of  the  fierce  barbarians, 
who,  together  with  the  unknown  tribe  of  the  Calabri  or 
Messapians,  bordered  on  the  territories  of  the  Greek  sea- 
ports in  Italy. 
TheTtaiian     The  commercial  cities  of  Crotona  and  Tarentum,  which 
ftUted  by    united  the  turbulence  of  democracy  with  t^e  vices  of  luxury, 
Otymp^oz!  compared  their  own  licentious  effeminacy  with  the  disciplined 
^~^^^y^' valour  of  the  Epirots,  whose  martial  spirit  was  as  proverbial 
-*^3Si.       as  that  of  their  hounds  and  mastiffs  ^\  and  whose  loyal  obe- 
dience had  been  confirmed  into  habit,  under  a  race  of  kings, 
who  appear  never  to  have  violated  their  coronation  oath  of 
governing  according  to  law  ^^.  The  reigning  king  of  Epih]3 

'  Conf.  Stra  bo.  L  v.  p.  333-  and  pubemque  SabeUam.    George.  L  ii. 

Tit.  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  They  speak  v.  167. 

particularly  of  the.Oscan  tongue.  The  Samnites*  descendenta  of  the 

^0  Thucydidet,  Dionysiua  Hali-  Sabines,  were  those  with  whom  the 

camass,  &c.  Romaiis  waged  the  bloodiest  and 

1  ^  Mars  a  Sabinis  acceptus,  ubi  most  obstinate  wars. 
Mamers.  Varro  de  Ling.  Latin.  Ma-  ^^  Strabo,  1.  y.  p.  228. 
mercus  Praenomen  Oscum  est.  Fes-  ^^  Veloces  Sparts   cat«los»  ac- 
tus.   ,  remque  Molossum.    Virgil,  Georg. 

"  Tit  Liv.  L  X,  c.  20.  and  Vir.  1.  iii.  v.  405- 

gil,  H«c  genus  acre  virum  Marsos,  ^'  Plntarch  in  Pyrrho. 
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was  Alexander,  brother  of  the  too  celebrated  Olympias,  a  CHAP, 
princess  whose  crimes  are  emblazoned  by  the  hiii[nitable 


glory  of  her  son.  He  was  the  chosen  firtend  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who,  not  contented  with  marrying  Alexander's 
aister,  gave  him  in  marriage  his  own  daughter  Cleopatra* 
lliis  prince,  whose  character  was  worthy  of  his  illustrious 
connexions,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years  thrice  invaded 
Italy,  at  die  instigation  of  the  Tarentines  and  other  Greek 
colonies.  His  first  expedition  was  undertaken  the  year  im- 
mediately following  that  in  which  Philip  defeated  the  con- 
federate Greeks  in  the  field  of  Chaeronea*  The  second  hap- 
pened seven  years  afterwards.  The  third  and  last,  which 
ended  in  the  perfidious  murder  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  was 
contemporary  with  the  death  of  his  nephew  and  brother-in- 
law  at  Babylon  ^\  a  death  totally  the  reyerse  of  his  own,  since 
the  great  Macedonian  died  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  in 
the  arms  of  victory. 

In  his  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Alexander  protected  his  allies,  ExpcdU 
and  diffused  the  glory  of  his  name;  but  the  extent  of  his  sue-  exander  of' 
cess  is  not  accurately  defined  in  history  *^.  The  second  expe-  ^P*"" 
dition  was  distinguished  by  a  signal  victory,  gained  in  a 
pitched  battle  over  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  near  the 
Greek  city  of  Psestum  or  Posidonia,  on  the  Lucanian  shore, 
from  whence  he  had  proceeded  to  invade  the  inland  country. 
The  importance  of  this  achievement  was  not  overiooked  by 
the  Romans,  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  war  with  the 
Samnites:  a  war  the  most  obstinate  that  they  ever  waged, 
which  only  terminated  fifty  years  after  this  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  series  of  destructive  campsugns,  which  are  ac- 
knoigrledged,  even  by  the  patriotism  of  Livy,  to  be  alike  tire- 
some to  the  historian  and  his  reader*  The  Romans  sent  to 

< 

^'  Livy,!.  viii.  c.  34.  says  Eodcm  Pigfhius'  Annials  and  an.  V.  C  420. 

anno  Alexandriam  in  £g;ypto  prodi-  Livy,  is  always  unhappy  in  speakjn|>- 

tom    conditam,     Alexandnimque  of  Alexander  the  Graat,  and  of  eve - 

Epiri  ab  exsule  Lacano  interfec-  ry  thing  that  bears  a  reference  tn 

turn.  The  era  of  Alexandria,  hpwev-  t  h  at  conqueror, 

cr,  reaches  seven  years  higher.  Sec  '"  Tit  Liv,  viii.  3. 
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CHAP,   eongratalate  Alexander  on  his  victory,  and  entered  into  ■!• 
—^J^ —  lianoe  with  htm.  The  treaty  was  observed;  but  its  observance 


dn  the  part  of  the'Epirot  is  ascribed  to  his  misfortunes,  not 
to  any  disinclination  to  make  war  with  Rome,  had  the  con- 
quest of  Lucania  and  Samnium  opened  to  him  the  way  into 
Latium  ^^. 
Hii  murder  Alexander  commenced  successfully  his  third  expedition 
Oi^mp.  against  Italy.  He  recovered  from  the  Lucanians,  Heraclsea, 
C.  524.  A  colony  of  Tarentum;  and  from  the  Brutii,  Terina,  a  coIo- 
ny  of  Crotona.  He  invaded  both  Lucania  and  Messapia, 
made  himself  master  of  several  strong-holds,  and  sent  three 
hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages  into  Epirus. 
The  confines  of  the  Lucanians  and  Brutii  were  divided  by 
the  small  but  independent  district  of  Pandosia,  a  Greek  city, 
near  the  foot  of  whose  walls  the  river  Acheron  flows  into 
the  Tuscan  sea.  Alexander,  in  occupying  three  eminences  in 
this  district  for  the  purpose  of  making  incursions  on  all  sidea 
into  the  territories  of  his  enemies,  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
posted  himself  in  that  situation,  which  alone  he  had  been 
warned  to  avoid.  Before  sailing  for  Italy,  he  had  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  foretold  in  ambiguous  language 
the  disasters  awaiting  him  at  Achssron  and  Pandosia;  names 
common  to  his  native  cqpntry  of  Epirus,  and  to  this  maritime 
district  of  Italy,  now  occupied  by  his  arms.  The  priests  of 
Dodona,  and  still  more  notoriously  those  of  Delphi,  main- 
tained much  connexion  with  sacerdotal  casts  or  £Eimiltes, 
holding  the  chief  authority  in  many  commercial  cities,  not 
only  of  Europe,  but  of  Asia  and  Africa.  By  means  of  this 
correspondence,  as  well  as  from  the  information  of  pilgrims 
and  merchants  who  frequented  their  oracular  shrines,  .they 
learned  many  minute  local  details  concerning  all  the  most 
famous  countries  of  antiquity;  and  on  the  present,  as  on 
other  occasions,  their  knowledge  in  geography  was  employed 
as  an  engine  of  their  hierarchical  policy.  The  Italian  Achaerop, 
to  which  they  alluded,  had  been  swelled  by  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains;  and  had  deluged  the  intermediate 

» «  Tit.  Liv.  Viij.  17. 
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plains  between  the  three  posts  of  the  Epirots;  two  of  which   CUAP. 
being  thus  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  third  and  ■ 
with  eath  other,  were  surprised  and  taken  by  the  enemy; 
who  elated  with  this  success,  marched  through  the  flobded 
country  to  attack  the  king  in  person.   Alexander  Ifad  incau-  i 

tiously  admitted  among  his  guards  two  hundred  Lucanian 
exiles;  who,  perceiving  his  reverse  of  fortune,  were  eager  to 
rescue  themselves  from  banishment  by  delivering  him  alive 
or  dead  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  condition  being 
accepted  by  their  countrymen,  the  guards  prepared  for  ful- 
fiUing  it  with  the  levity  of  barbarians,  and  the  perfidy  of 
exiles.  Alexander  issuing  from  his  camp  had  broken  through 
the  enemy,  and  having  killed  the  leader  of  the  Lucanians 
with  his  own  hand,  advanced  to  cross  the  Achaeron,  where 
a  bridge  partly  overturned  by  the  sudden  inundation  pointed 
to  him  the  way.  In  wading  through  the  uncertain  ford,  his 
soldiers,  overcome  with  fear  and  fatigue,  reproached  die 
odious  river,  exclaiming,  that  it  jusdy  derived  its  name 
fxt>m  a  word  expressive  of  sorrow.  The  fatal  sound  deeply 
affected  the  king;  he  hesitated  whether  to  proceed;  when  a 
youth,  who  attended  him,  pointed  out  the  treacherous  Lu- 
canians hastily  advancing  to  execute  their  purpose.  Alexan- 
der spurred  his  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  stream;  but  had 
scarcely  reached  the  opposite  bank,  when  he  fell  by  the  jave- 
lin of  a  Lucanian  exile.  His  remains  were  miserably  mangled 
by  the  insolent  barbarians,  who  used  them  in  odious  mockery 
as  huts  to  shoot  at  with  their  darts;  until  their  horrid  pas-. 
time  was  6nded  by  the  interposition  of  a  female  whose  hus- 
band and  children,  had  been  sent  prisoners  into  Epirus. 
Hoping,  with  the  remains  of  the  kii\g,  to  redeem  her  family 
from  captivity,  she  obtained  leave  to  send  his  bones  to  Meta- 
pontum,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Lucania;  from  whence 
they  were  conveyed  to  Epirus  *^. 

^*  Tit  Lit.  I  viii.  c.  24.  Conf.  Au-  ander  the  Molossian,  as  this  king 
luft  GeUius«  I.  zvii.  c  21.  The  latter  of  £piru8  was  called  (in  Italiam  ve- 
writer  sp«aks  lo  carelessly  of  Alex-      nit,  bellum  popolo  Romanoikctunis, 
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CHAP.        Alexander's  expeditions  into  Italy,  though  they  terminated 
unhappily  for  himself,  yet  retarded  the  subjugation  of  Magna 
toThe  Hh!.  Gracia,  which  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  Romans,  a  nobler 
l^'T  ^       enemy,  after  it  had  been  defended  in  a  war  of  six  years  by 
P}Trhus,  a  more  iUustrious  champion.  The  first  invasion  of 
Pyrrhus  is  separated  by  an  interval  of  forty-three  years  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus.   During  this  important 
period,  while  the  Epirots  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the 
affairs  of  their  Macedonian  neighbours,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  distant  transactions  in  Magna  Graecia,  the  beautiful  isl-^nd 
comprehended  under  that  general  name  produced  events  as 
important  as  they  are  extraordinary,  and  calculated  to  excite 
interest  in  every  age  of  the  world*  The  destruction  of  the 
ito  retoiu-  Pythagoreans  in  Sicilia,  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
Uie^do^n^  similar  disorders  to  those  which  accompanied  the  ruin  of 
^i^the  ^  jheir  brethren  in  Italy.  Democracies  every  where  sprang  up, 
MS  to  the  which  universally  ended  in  tyrannies.  The  work  of  expelling 
Agatho-     the  tyrants  was  begun  by  the  patriotism  of  Dion,  and  comple- 
Oiynip.      ted  by  the  magnanimity  of  Timoleon  *®.  The  latter  delivered 
€^317^     Syracuse,  which  then  swayed  the  resolutions  or  guided  the 
opinions  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  a  litde  more  than 
a  year  before  Philip  of  Macedon  subdued  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies  in  the  batde  of  Chsronea.  During  the  few  years 
that  Timoleon  lived  after  that  memorable  event,  his  virtues' 
and  his  renown  overawed  the  tumultuary  passions  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  gradually  recalled  their  attention  to  those  arts 
and  pursuits  from  which  their  ancestors  had  derived  a  mea^ 
sure  of  wealth  and  strength  that  rendered  their  comparatively 
petty  island,  a  fit  counterpoise  to  the  mightiest  kingdoms. 
Timcrfeon's  authority  continued  to  his  death,  when  the  tur- 
bulent Sicilians  again  became  a  prey  to  their  ancient  dis- 
orders; which,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  paved  the^way  for 

&c.),  that  our  confidence  is  destroy-  own  czpeditick  into   Italy»  a  war 

ed  in  his  report  of  tlie  comparison  against  men. 

ascribed  to  him;  namely,  that  his  ^^  Plutarch  in  Dion,  et  in  Timo- 

nephew's^  invasion  of  Asia  wa^  a  leon. 

visit  to  the  women's  apartment;  his 
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the  usurpation  and  long  reign  of  Agathoclea**;  one  of  the    chap. 

mo^t  memorable  in  history  for  the  singular  combination  of : — 

craft  and  courage;  for  audacious  enterprises  coolly  executed, 
and  indefatig^le  exertions  always  most  wickedly  directed; 

TTie  6arly  adventures  of  Agathocles  well  qualified  him  for  His  eariy 
the  singular  character  which  he  was  to  exhibit  on  a  throne,  turei? 
He  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  potter,  who,  having  been  ban- 
ished from  Rhegium,  fixed  his  abode  at  Thermae  in  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  at  Syracuse.  Agathocles  learned  to  exercise 
his  father's  trade;  but  his  beauty  soon  recommended  him  to 
Damas,  a  wealthy  voluptuary  of  S3a*acuse,  who,  being  ap- 
pointed general  against  Agrigentum,  intrusted  his  minion 
with  the  office  of  Chiliarch,  commander  of  a  thousand  men. 
Upon  the  death  of  Damas,  Agathocles  married  his  widow, 
and  thereby  became  possessed  of  great  opulence.  The  en- 
joyments, however,  of  domestic  life  were  ill  adapted  to  his 
temper.  Soon  after  his  marriage  we  find  him  as  Chiliarch  in 
an  army  which  Syracuse  had  sent  to  defend  Crotona  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Brutii,  fierce  mountaineers,  neighbours  to 
that  still  flourishing  colony,  and  its  implacable  eneipies.  In  Distin- 
this  warfare,  Agathocles  distinguished  himself  by  the  weight  hh^,^in 
of*  his  armour,  which  none  but  himself  could  wield;  by  the^^^^^** 
impetuosity  of  his  courage,  the  readiness  and  rashness  of  his  %'"»?• 
hand,  and  the  audacious  vehemence  of  his  tongue.  His  ex-C.  Sis. 
ploits  entitled  him  to  the  first  prize  of  valour,  but  he  was  de- 
prived of  this  expected  reward  by  the  generals  Heraclides  and 
Sosistratus,  men  envious,  unjust,  and  profligate;  who  had 
obtained  power  in  the  state  and  the  command  of  armies, 
amidst  dark  intrigues  and  daring  murders  ^'.  Agathocles,  to 
whom  a  privation  of  honour  seemed  positive  disgrace,  loudly 
arraigned  his  commanders;  part  of  the  army  embi*aced  his 
cause;  complaints  were  sent  to  Syracuse;  but  the  influence  of 
fear  or  faction  prevailed  over  justice  in  the  assembly:  and 
the  generals  being  acquitted  of  the  malversation  with  which 

**  biodor.  1.  xix.  8.  1.  and  seq.  ^^  Diodor.  Lxix.  s.  3. 
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CHAP,    they  were  charged,  retunted  to  Syracuse  at  the  end-  of  ;thc 
^'      expedition,  to  resume  the  chief  offices  of  gorernmenti  while 
Agathocles  remained  in  Italy,  with  the  malecpntents  at- 
tached to  his  interests.  At  the  head  of  this  band  of  vplimtvy 
exiles,  the  restless  activity  of  the  Chiliarch  could  not  fail  to  be 
Hi8  trans-  speedily  distinguished.  He  began  by  an  enterprise  as  bold  as 
Crotwi^    it  was  unexpected.  This  was  nothing,  less  than  to  surprise 
L^RhcS'  Crotona,  the  place  which  he  had  been  ^ent  to  succour,  and  in 
"™-  the  defence  of  which  he  had  recendy  signalized  his  prowess. 

Having  failed  in  this  flagitious  undertaking,  he  escaped  to 
Tarentum  with  his  adherents,  much  diminished  in  number, 
^  and  was  taken  into  the  pay  ^  of  that  .wealthy  community, 

which  had  gradually  gained  an  ascendency  over  its.  ancient 
rival  Crotona,  chiefly  through  the  exclusive  a4vantage8  of 
its  harbour,  affording  safe  anchorage  in  all  seasons,  and 
commanding  the  commerce  of  Italy  from  Sipontum  in  Apulia 
to  the  promontory  of  Japygium^*.  The  bold  intriguing  spirit 
of  Agathocles,  soon  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Taren- 
tines,  and  occasioned  his  dismission  from  tiheir  service.  His 
former  associates  still  followed  his  fortunes,  much  reinforced 
in  numbers  by  fugitives  and  banditti  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Italy.  With  this  motley  army  prepared  for  every 
service  by  which  it  might  procure  pay  and  plunder,  he  readi- 
ly undertook  the  defence  of  Rhegium,  a  city  nearly  opposite 
to  Messene  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  supposed  convulsion  of  the  elements  by  which  that 
island  was  broken  off  and  for  ever  separated  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  ^^.  Rhegium  was  then  besieged  by  an  army 
of  Syracusans,  under  the  command  of  Heraclides  and  Sosis- 
tratus,  Agathocles*  personal  as  well  as  political  foes.  They 
were  coiiipelled  to  raise  the  siege;  and  at  their  return  to 
Syracuse  fell  into  such  disgrace,  and  were  exposed  to  such 
danger,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  city,  accom* 
panted  by  numerous  partisans.    Their  departure  was  the 

^^  Ibid.  8.  4w  3^  Pomponius  Mel«»  1.  u.  c  7- 

.    ^*  Pplybius,  L  X.  c.  1.  Conf.  Virgil  ^neid,  1.  iii.  V.  4U. 
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signal  fa0^ iiggBiibbtles*  return*  A  civil  war  ensued;  several  chap. 
battles'  ^rete  fought,  and  on  every  occasion,  and  almost  in 


IX. 


eyery  station,  the  son  of  the  potter  approved  himself  alike  to  8y»-^ 
fertile  in  resources  and  intrepid  in  danger,  with  a  presence  of  ^^^' 
mind  that  no  peiYersky  of  fortime  could  disconcert,  and  a 
petieverancS  pf  resolution  that  no  severity  of  hardship  could 
dubdqe.  'Jkt  length  liis  name  grew  so  famous  amongst  die 
tPtfopiyMfhat  when  the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  de- 
'  8iro!03'of  figaUy  terminating  their  differences,  and  of  settling 
quledy  in  thefa-  common  country,  entered  for  this  purpose 
into  treaty  with  each  other,  Agathocles,  by  general  consent, 
'Was  appointed  guardian  of  the  peace,  and  provisional  genera} 
of  the  republiiN  For  the  exercise  of  this  important  employ-  General  dr 
ment,  after  taking  an  oath  to  pi^serve  the  democracy,  he^"''"'- 
was  intrusted  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  were 
still  kept  on  foot,  and  which  he  speedily  augmented  under 
pretende'of  reducing  a  body  of  malecontents  assembled  at 
Erbita.  This  was  an  inland  town,  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
ancient  and  central  city  of  Enna,  a  place  whose  jiatural  sin- 
gularities made  it  a  fit  scene  for  some  of  the  most  romantic 
fictions  of  mythology;  the  rape  of  Proserpine  as  she  gathered 
flowers  in  its  odoriferous  **  vale,  by  Pluto  issuing  in  his  car 
from  a  profound  chasm  amidst  its  fantastic  preupices;  and 
Ceres,  (herself  a  native  of  Enna  and  its  bountiful*^  pa- 
troness), seeking  her  fair  daughter  through  the  world,  with 
lights  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  furnaces  of  iEtna". 

In  making  his  new  levies,  Agathocles  purposely  passed 
over  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  crowded  the  streets  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  careful  to  inlist  the  townsmen  of  Mor- 
gantium,  and  other  subordinate  inland  districts  which  had 
long  experienced  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  the  Sicilian  capital, 
and  therefore  detested  equally  its  nobles  and  its  people. 

«»  The  strength  of  itt  odours  wheat  superior  to  that  cultivated 

overpowered  the  scent  of  dogs,  and  '  in  other  parts  of  the  island  or  in 

made  them  lose  the  tract  of  their  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

game.  Aristot  de  Mirabil.  Aristot.  ibid. 

*^  She  gave  to  it  a  species  of  *^  Diodor.  I.  xix,  s.  5. 
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CHAP.    Having  thus  provided  himself  with  fit  ttistrumeatk  of  sedi- 
^-^ — tion,   he    delayed    not    to   employ  theml    Tisarchus   and 


Diodes  ^^  who  were  now  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  were  summoned  to  meet  him  at  the  gymnasi- 
um or  school  of  exercise,  whic,h  derived  ks  name  from  the 
tomb  of  Timoleon  ^^,  the  illustrious  deliverer  of  Sicily  ff^m 
the  dominion  of  tyrants.  They  repaiiled  to  tho  appointed 
Murdcrt  place,  accompanied  by  forty  of  their  friends.  Of  this  inMUber, 
«ji^  which  he  affected  to  think  formidable,  Agathocles  avpiled 

himself  as  an  excuse  for  putting  them  under  arrest,  and  for 
accusing  them  before  the  army,  as  having  come  with  an  in* 
tention  to  seize  his  person;  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate  in 
provoking  by  his  love  for  the  soldiers  and  the  democracy, 
the  machinations  of  powerful  and  unrelenting  enemies.  The 
soldiers  cried  out  ^^  put  them  all  to  death."  The  trumpets 
sounded  a  charge;  and  the  troops  hastened  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  council  of  six  hundred,  which  had  composed  the  late 
oligarchy,  and  all  their  adherents,  belonging  to  every  family 
of  distinction  in  Syracuse.  The  streets  of  that  capital  were 
deformed  by  the  fury  of  ruffians  acting  with  the  regularity  of 
soldiers;  the  gates  of  its  proud  palaces  were  demolished;  their 
walls  were  scaled;  the  sanctity  of  temples  Vas  profaned;  and 
what  appeared  an  abomination  not  less  execrable,  the  retired 
pri^^acyof  female  apartments  was  rudely  invaded.  Thenumber 
of  slain  exceeded  four  thousand;  and  upwards  of  six  thousand 
fled  into  banishment,  chiefly  to  Agrigentum.  The  historian, 
himself  a  Sicilian,  testifies  his  own  unfitness  ^^  to  paint  the 
sad  domestic  calamity;  a  calamity,  he  says,  sufficient  to  melt 
into  compassion  the  most  obdurate  enemy  of  the  Sicilian 
name. 

*'  Polyxn.  1.  V.  c.  3.  work,  I  do  not  verify  his  reference. 

^  Tlmoleonteum.  Corn.  Nepos  in  ^*  Diodonis,  1.  xix.  g.  7. 

Timoleon  sub  fin.  Wesselinif  ius  re-  What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires! 

fcrs  to  Sylburgius'  notes  on  Pausa-  Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe 

iiia%  1.  ii.  p.  171.  On  turning  to  that  inspires.                              TtchL 
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Oathe  third  day,  (for  the  massacre  lasted  t«a>  days  and   CHAP, 
two  nights),  Agathocles  summoned  the  citizens  of  Syracuse 


to  the  market-place.  He  arraigned  the  acts  of  the  late  oligar-  tbr.  whole 
chy,  whose  members  had  been  just  punished  with  signal  of^e*^. 
vengeance.  "  The  republic  being  now  purged  from  the  cor-  ^^]^' 
ruptioQ  which  had  so  long  infected  it,  nothing  more,"  he  said^^^v.  4.  B. 
"  remained  for  him  to  perform.  He  wished  therefore  to  ab-  , 

dicateliis  office,  and  to  mix  as  a  private  man  with'th^t:r6wd." 
So  saying,  he  began  to  divest  himself  of  his  military  garment. 
But  his  particular  adherents,  abetted  by  all  those  who  felt 
themselves  goi^d  with  blood  and  plunder,  intreated  that  he 
would  not  forsSce  his  friends  and  the  commonwealth.  Affect- 
ing to  yield  reluctantly  to  their  solicitations,  he  required 
however  one  condition,  that  his  administration  should  not  be 
clogged  with  the  weight  of  colleagues.  The  condition  was 
accepted.  He  was  voted  sole  general  by  acclamation  and 
holding  up  of  hands.  From  this  time  forward,  though  he 
neither  assumed  the  diadem,  nor  was  attended  by  guards,  nor 
affected  the  external  show  of  royalty,  he  exercised  with  • 
vigour  the  principal  branches  of  kingly  power:  appointed  and 
disciplined  the  army;  increased  and  equipped  the  fleet;  raised^ 
directed,  and  improved  the  revenues. 

The  capacious  ambition  of  Agathocles  was  not  to  be  satis-  n^  aspwes 
.fied  with  the  possession  of  Syracuse  and  its  diminutive  ter-  ^j^^*^**^ 
ritory.  He  aspired  to  dominion  over  the  whole  island,  which,  §j?j5y  "^ 
even  then  in  its  comparatively  degraded  and  disunited  state,  power*  ii 
still  continued  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  portion  of  the 
western  world.  But  the  occasion .  requires  that  we  should 
here  describe  its  condition  more  particularly,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  nations  among  whom  it  was  divided. 
From  the  admirable  digression  of  Thucydides,  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  Sicily,  each  sentence  of  which  contains 
matter  of  important  information,  we  learn  that  three  hundred 
years  before  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of  Greek  colo- 
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GHAP.    nies  over  jte  Southern  and  eastern  coasts^  its  anbient  iuhabi- 

'• — tants  the  Sicani,  a  people  from  Spain,  were  conquered  by  the 

Sioifli^  an  obscure  Italian  tribe,  from  which  the  nsone  of  Si- 
cania  was  changed  into  that  of  Sicily  ^'.  The  Sicoli  appear 
^  to  have  been  contented  with  the  more  yaluable  parts  of  the 
island,  widtout  totally  extirpating  the  Sicani,  who,  flying 
before  their  arms,  sought  refuge  in  the  western  comer  adja- 
cent to  the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,  where,  being  reinforced 
by  sbme  fughive  Greeks  and  Phrygians  after  the  taking' of 
Troy,  <hey  founded  Eryx  and  Egeata,  imder  the  common 
name  of  £lymi,  a  name  which  they  assmned  from  Trojan 
Elythus-^^.  The  Phoenicians,  also,  had  eai-ly  established 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  commerce  near  different  promon- 
tories of  Sicily,  as  well  as  on  the  various  small  islands  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But  after  the  aqggrandizement  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  whose  origin  and  progress  we  endeavoured  for- 
merly to  describe,  the  Ph(enicians,or  rather  the  Carthaginians, 
who  now  eclipsed  in  power  and  fame  their  Tyrian  ancestors, 
thought  fit  to  contract  their  numefous  setdements  within  the 
strong-holds  of  Motya,  Panormus,'and  Solois,  preferring  this 
situation  on  account  of  their  friendship  with  the  Elymi  who 
inhabited  those  western  districts,  and  because  the  navigation 
from  thence  to  Carthage,  was^  both  the  safest  and  most  expe- 
ditious. In  -the  flourishing  times  of  Magna  Graecia,  the  Car- 
thaginians .were  thus  confined  to  a  comer  of  Sicily,  while  the 
Siculi  were  driven  from  the  coast  to  the  inland  mountains. 
But  in  the  interval  of  near  two  centuries,  which  elapsed  from 
the  memorable  trophies  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  to  the 
usurpation  of  Agathocles,  the  Siculi  had  almost  disappeared; 
whereas,  the  Carthaginians  on  the  contrary,  under  the  wise 
an^  steady  guidance  of  their  senate,  had  slowly  but  surely 
extended  their  possessions  from  Motya  to  Heracbea  on  one 

3^  Thucydid.  1.  vi.  p.  411.  et  seq.  Trojanusque  Elyraus;  structis  qui. 

Edit.  H.  Steph.  pube  aequuta, 

^^  Miscaerant  Phryfpam  prolem  In  longuxn  ex  sese  donarunt  nomi- 

Trojanus  Acettes*  na  muria.          Silius  Ital.  1.  ziv. 
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stde,  and  from  9^1^  to  B|^eni  P^fixt  other;  $o  tlu^t  nearly   chap. 
a  fourth  ,parib  of  .-the  ialaad.now  aekn6wledged  their  dominion* 


Ip  his  loSty^oject  of  ag^ndize]|^Mait,  Agathocles  mightsute  of 
disdcun  the  barbarous,  and  obscure  \SiQiili;  he  was  already  ii^^^  ij^^.^^ 
Master  of  Syracuse,  and  might  hope  to  divide  and  conquer  ^^^yp|-ji 
the  subordinate  Greek  colcmies;  but  the  power  of  Carthage  C- 3^^- 
seemed  to  form  an.  insurmountable  barriiaf  to  li^s^jdM.  «f 
undivided  etnpire.  About  hfdf  a  century  before  the  copi- 
mencement  of  her  wars  with  Rome,  from  which  era  abb  began 
unifonnly  to  decline,  Carthage  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  great- 
ness, possessing,  besides  innnmerable  colonies  in  all  the  wes- 
tern isles  of  the  INfediterranean,  amd  on  several  of  its  coasts, 
an  undisti^ed  dominion  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the 
African  shore,  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules;  and  even  beyond  these  ideal  boundaries,  her  com- 
mercial settlements  stretched  five  degrees  to  Ceme  on  the 
ocean  nearly  opposite  to  the  Canaries,  then  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Fortunate  Isles*  But  the  nature^. rather  tjaan  the 
extent  of  this  territory,  rendered  it  important  in  four  csisen- 
tial  articles  of  national  prosperity;  agriculture,  commerce, 
arts,  and  arms* 

The  Carthaginians  setded  on  a  coast,  which  anciently  as  zeugitan» 
w^  as  in  modem  times  jusdy  deserved  the  name  of  Barba- 1^^^^^' 
ry*  This  savage  country  they  gained  not  as  conquerors,  but 
purchased  lands  from  the  natives,  on  the  condition  of  yearly 
rents,  which  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  paid  to  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  ^^.  When  they  felt  their  own  strength,  they 
withheld  these  contributions,  but  compensated  for  this  irre- 
gularity by  exerting  themselves  in  the  civilization  of  their 
w^d  and  wandering  neighbours;  by  teaching  them  to  live  in 
houses,  to  exercise  agriculture  and  to  relish  the  security  and 
the  sweets  of  a  setded  and  peaceful  life*  The  country  stretch- 
ing direcdy  south.v^ard  from  the  bay  of  Carthage  to  Lake 
Tritou  and  die  desert,  jopened  a  wide  and  alluring  field  to 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman*    It  exceeded  two  hundred 

3*  Justini  xix.  2. 
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LjbyphoB- 
nices. 


Syrtic  re- 
gion. 
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miles  in  length,  from  tioj^  to  south,  and  fi>r  the  most  pait 
-  extended  one  hundred  and  fiftvmilcfl  in  breadth-  Its  north- 
ern division  was  called  Zeugitana;  its  southern,  compre- 
hended within  the  circumference  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  first  received  the  name  of  Byzatium  ^',  and  afterwards 
that  of  Emporia^  because  the  towns  in  that  district  became 
the  prineliial  staples  for  the  interior  trade  of  Africa.  To  Axis 
favoured  tract  the  Carthaginians,  as  their  maritime  capital 
grew  incpnveniently  populous,  or  their  citizens  restless  and 
turbulent,  were  continually  sending  new  colonies**;. which, 
mixing  with  the  rude  natives  under  the  common  name  of 
Libyphosnices,  skilfully  cultivated  the  ground,  and  gradually 
reduced  the  whole  region  under  a  willing  obedience  to  Car- 
thage. The  territories  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzatium  soon  be- 
gan, and  long  continued,  to  afford  a  copious  source  of  public 
abundance  as  well  as  private  opulence  ^^.  In  those  provinces 
chiefly  the  Hannos,  the  Barcas,  and  the  Magos  possessed 
such  extensive  and  va]iuable  estates  as  seemed  to  raise  them 
above  the  condition  of  subjects  or  citizens  *^:  the  common- 
wealth of  Carthage  supplied  its  public  granaries  from  the  same 
territories ;  and  by  imposing  on  them  an  annual  tribute  in 
grain,  was  enabled  to  provide  large  magazines,  and  to  main- 
tain great  armies.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Libyphcenicians, 
the  Syrtic  region,  now  composing  the  barbarous  and  piratical 

kingdom  of  Tripoli,  extended  above  five  hundred  miles 

■ 

along  a  sandy  plain  scantily  watered  by  small  rivulets,  near 


^*  Byzatium  is  derived  by  Bo- 
chart  Canaaj),  I.  i.  c.  1.  from  Biza, 
Mamma,  the  emblem  of  fertility. 
The  same  word  expressing  Ho- 
mer's w9a^  ctf  vf  (Cf  is  applied  to  it  by 
Procopius  de  Bell.  Vandalic. 

**  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  vi.  c.  5. 

37  Tit-  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  c  62.  The 
single  city  of  Leptis  paid  a  talent 
daily  to  -Carthage ;  that  is,  the 
the  amount  of  70,000/-  annually. 
Pliny.  I.  xvii.  c.  7.  calls  Byzatium 
"  ilium  centena  et  quinquag^nafru- 
ge  fertilero  campuro/'  adding,  that 
after  rain  he  hftd  seen  the    soil 


ploughed  by  a  weakly  little  ass  and 
a  poor  old  woman  shamefully  Join- 
ned  to  the  same  yoke. 

•*'  Diodorus,  1.  xx.  s.  5.  The  great 
families  in  Carthage  should  se«ii, 
to  have  addicted  themselves  to  ag- 
riculture not  less  than  to  commerce. 
After  the  third  Punic  war,  Mago's 
128  hooks  of  husbandry  were  trans- 
lated Jby  order  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
lands  of  Africa,  like  those  of  Italy^ 
ever  waxed  luxuriant  under  the 
real  manual  labour  of  laurelled 
ploughmen.  Plia.  I.  xviii.  c  3. 
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to  some  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  erected  a  few  feeble  CHAP, 
and  scattered  colonies.  The  western  division  of  this  large  '■  — 
tract  of  country,  generally  unfit  for  agriculture  ^^,  was  inha- 
bited by  the  obscure  tribes  of  the  Ausenses  and  Machlyes, 
.  and  the  more  famous  Lotophagi,  so  named  from  the  Lotus, 
(tiie  Rhamnus  Lotus  of  Linnaeus),  the  fruit  of  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  com  and  of  wine  ^^«  The  Lotophagt 
were  masters  of  the  island  M eninx,  and  held  possession  of 
the  adjacent  coast  as  far  eastward  as  Leptis  Magna,  the  mo- 
dem Tripoli.  The  rest  of  the  Syrtic  region  to  the  confines 
of  Cyrene,  and  the  immortal  monuments  of  the  Philsnian 
brothers,  was  divided  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
JVf  acx,  Psylli,  Nasamones,  and  Garamantes  ^S  shepherds  and 
merchants,  who,  besides  paying  many  of  them  at  least  a  tri-  , 

bute  to  Carthage,  put  that  republic  in  exclusive  possession  of 
a  commerce  which  now  enriches  many  states  of  Barbary. 
This  trade  was  carried  on  ax^ciently,  as  it  is  at  present,  by 
cskravans;  and  by  the  exchange  of  salt  for  slaves,  of  dates  for 
cattle,  above  all,  of  trinkets  for  gold'*';  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  magnet  that  attracted  the  northern  Africans 
through  the  desert  to  the  countries  abounding  in  that  pre- 
cious metal*  But  this  lucrative  trade,  of  which,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  cities  of  Byzatiutn  were  the  staples,  formed 
only  the  eastern  and  least  important  link  of  the  chain*  The 
western  was  far  more  extensive,  stretching  along  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  even  that  of  Morocco,  as  far  as  Ceme  and 
the  Canary  isles.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  and  now 
dreary  space  was  brightened  by  the  Metagonite  cities  or 
fortresses  ^',  which,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  their 
name,  appear  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  for 

^'  Herodotus,  I.  iv.  c  177.  &  seq.  *'  Conf.  Herodot.  I.  iv.  c.   180, 

^  Id.  ibid.  Conf.  Polybius,  1.  xii.  with  Professor  Heeren's  Com  men- 

«.  3.  Xwy  in  his  Ideen,  p.  155.  Leo  Afri- 

'*'  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  .835.  c«nus,  p.   31.   Bruce,  Poiret,  and 

>nd  RenneH*8  Geogpraphy  of  Hero-  Proceedings  uf  African  Association. 

dotus,  p.'  616.  &  seq  The  Garaman-  *3  Conf  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  33.  Stra- 

tea  lived  the  most  inland  of  all,  in-  bo,  1.  m.  p.  150.  and  1.  xnii  p.  827. 

habiting  the   country  now   called  Pompon.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  7.  Plin.  I.  v- 

Fezzan,  the  greatest  oasis  in  the  c.  3.  and  Stephanas  d^   Orb.  vor 

'A'orld.  Mtrayvv. 

Vol.  II.  C 
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CHAP,   maintaining  their  communication^  not  only  with  the  intan^ 
countries  in  that  division  of  Africa,  but  with  the  negroes  on 


the  gold  coast  ^,  and  with  the  rich'  Phoenician  colonies  of 
Gades  and  Tartessus  ^'. 
MiiituT         Enriched  with  the  gifts  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
Carthage.   Carthaginians  were  not  destitute  of  arms  to  defend  these  ad- 
vantages. The  standing  military  force  of  their  city  and  imme- 
diate territory  exceeded  forty  thousand  soldiers:  the  Libyphce- 
nician  husbandmen  could  raise  a  militia  of  fifty  and  se^venty 
thousand  men:  and  in  the  needy  Numidians  who  roved  be- 
tween  their  dominions  and  the  Sahara  or  desert,  they  found  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  mercenaries;  who  served  sometimes  as 
light  infantry,  defended  only  by  shields  of  elephants' skins; 
♦  but  generally  as  cavalry,  guiding  their  docile  horses  wiUi  a 

cord  of  broom.  The  skin  of  a  lion  or  tiger  served  them  both 
for  clothing,  and  for  covering  in  the  night.  While  they  fought, 
they  were  always  prepared  to  fly;  and  after  flight,  which 
with  them  inferred  not  disgrace,  were  always  on  the  first 
prospect  of  advantage,  ready  to  renew  the  charge.  They 
formed  not  a  firm  body  fit  to  contend  in  pitched  battles  j 
but  they  were  an  useful  appendage  to  regular  troops,  since 
their  warfare  was  distinguished  by  celerity  of 'march,  se- 
curity from  surprise,  <lesolating  inroads  and  rapid  retreats^^* 
Such  was  the  domestic  strengh  of  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
ships  and  treasures  could  occasionally  bring  into  their  service, 
the  half  naked  tribes  of  Gaul,  leagued  with  bands  of  white 
robed  Iberians'*^  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  islands, 
whose  slings  had  nearly  the  efiicacy  of  our  small  arms,  were 
numbered  among  the  subjects  of  Carthage^^;  and  her 
armies  were  often  reinforced  by  a  line  of  huge  elephants^^ 
conducted  by  their  Ethiopian,  sometimes  called  Indian 
guides.  Yet  the  most  natural  defences  of  Carthage  were 
its  situation  and  its  fleet.  The  white  promontory  looking 

♦♦  Herodot  I  iv.  c.  196.  Tit  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  c  H. 

**  Aristot.  de  Mirabil.  Conf.  He-         ♦^  Polybiua,  1.  i.  c  67. 
rodotus,  1.  i.  c.  163.  and  Strabo,  p.         ♦«  Diodorus,  1.  v.  a.  18. 
21^  *'  Polybius  passim 

-*«  Conf.  Polybius,  1.  i.  c.  74.  aftd 
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towards  Sardinia  is  distant  about  an  hundred  miles  from  the   CHAP, 
promontory  Hermseum  which  points  to  Sicily.  Near  the 


IX. 


centre  of  the  intermediate  coast,  and  on  the  east  side  of  a  spa-  and  defeat 
cious  bay,  the  city  of  Carriage  was  built  on  a  small  peninsula  ^^^'^ 
directly  opposite  to  Utica;  which  two  cities  had  a  mutual 
and  dbtinct  view  of  each  other.  The  breadth'®  of  the  isthmus 
was  about  six  miles,  and  th^  walls  of  Carthage  surroimding 
the  whole  city,  equalled  six  times  that  extent.  The  citadel 
BynsL  stood  nearly  in  the  middle,  overlooking  the  harbours 
well  secured  with  galleys,  and  the  little  island  Cothon,  sur- 
rounded with  arsenals  apd  docks,  replenished  with  timber 
and  resounding  with  the  labours  of  naval  artisans'^ 

Agathocles  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  Car- Agntho- 
thage,  but  he  was  also  (as  will  appear  hereafter)  well  ac-wfthtS? 
quainted  with  her  weakness;   and  viewing  both  through  ^JJ^^^j^^ 
the  medium  of  his  own  ambition,  he  persevered  in  the  pur-^^^™?^^' 
pose  of  extending  his  doQiinion  over  Sicily.  His  plan  opened  Haouictn*. 
with  operations  against  the  Greek  cities  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  Cartha^nian  territory.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Carthage  to  complain  of  these  aggressions,  and  the  emi- 
grants from  Syracuse  filled  the  cities  of  Gela,  Agrigentum 
and  Messene,  with  die  same  animosity  agsunst  the  tyrant 
with  which  their  own  bosoms  overflowed*  The  Messenians 
also  had  a  persbnal  and  most  serious  ground  of  resentment. 
Agathocles  had  recently  withheld  from  them  a  fortress  in 
their  territory  for  which  they  had  paid  hint  a  stipulated 
ransom;  and  not  contented  with  this  flagrant  breach  of  faith, 
had  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  possession  of  Messene 
itself:  in  which  design  he  was  defeated  chiefly  through 
the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Syracusan  exiles.  The  three 
allies  agreed  to  request  a  general  from  3parta,  the  head  of 
the  Dorian  namey  and  their  common  metropolis.  Acrotatus, 
the  son  of  king  Cleomenes,  was  chosen  for  this  command, 
to  which  he  was  totally  unequal,  and  from  which  he  soon 
retired    with  disgrace.   Meanwhile,  Hamilcar  arrived  as 
ambassador  from  Carthage,  and  mediated  a  peace  on  the 

'•  Polybjus,  I.  i.  c .  73.  •    ' »  Strabo,  Ixvii.  p.  833. 
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CBAP.    following  conditions,  ^^  that  Heracbea,  Selinus,  and  Himera, 
'- — should  remain  subject  to  the  Carthaginians;  that  the  dthcr 


Greek  cities  should  in  peace  enjoy  their  own  laws,  but  in 
war  should  follow  the  standard  of  Syracuse,  and  in  all  public 
affairs  acknowledge  her  preeminence^^*  Agathocles  did  not 
expect  that  this  agreement  so  favourable  to  himself,  would 
be  maintained  or  even  ratified,  by  the  Carthaginian  senate. 
He  was  diligent  therefore  in  replenishing  his  arsenals  and 
magazines,  and  in  addition  to  the  domestic  strength 
of  Syracuse  and  her  allies,  equipped  a  choice  body  of 
mercenaries  amounting  to  ten  thpusand  foot,  and  three 
thousand  and  forty  horse^^*  At  the  same  time,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  treaty  just  concluded  with  Hamilcar,  he 
required  that  the  states  of  Sicily  should  expel  the  Syra* 

SiDf 


sDtum,'    cusan  exiles,  his  active   and   implacable   enemies.    They 
'appear  all  of  thenr except  Messene,  to  have  complied  with 


iiuans 


defeat  hia    ^jjjg  demand,  SO  that  the  exiles .  were  either  assembled 

purposes.  ^ 

within  the  walls  of  that  place,  or  collected  in  the  open  coun- 
try, under  the  standard  of  Deinocrates;  a  man  whose  life 
during  the  Syracusan  massacre  had  been  saved  by  Agatho* 
des,  through  private  friendship;  and  who  was  destined  both 
as  an  enemy  and  as  a  friend  to  take  a  ^stinguished  part 
in  the  succeeding  transactioaa  of  his  reign. 
Agatho-         The  king  of  Syracuse  lost  not  any  time  in  punishing 
eeedingaat  the  contumacy  of  Mestfene,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own 
oiymp!^'    character.  His  general  Pasiphilus  having  secret  instructions 
C*  m       ^T^"^  his  master,  how  he  should  afterwards  proceed,  first 
invaded  by  surprise   the   Messenian  territory,  and  made 
himself  master  of  many  prisoners,  and  much  booty.  H« 
then  required  a  conference  with  the  principal  magistrates; 
assured  them  that  Agathocles  would  rather  be  their  friend 
than  their  enemy;  but  that  he  never  could  become  the 
former,  while  duped  by  lies  and  artifices,  they  harboured 
the  persons  modt  hostile  to  himself  and  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  Messenians,  anxious  for  peace,  too  reodily 
listened  to  these  admonitions.  Having  expelled  the  S3nra- 

^2  Diodoros,  I.  six.  b.  71.  '^  i^i^.  c.  72. 
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cusan  exiles,  who  hastened  to  join  their  brethren  under  the   CHAP, 
standard  of  Deinocrates,  they  admittedA  gathocies   into 


their  city  with  an  armed  force.  The  king  affected  to  treat 
them  with  kindness  and  condescension;  his  soldiers  ob-  ^ 
served  strict,  discipline.  The  M  essenians  were  so  grossly 
deluded  by  him,  that  they  were  prevailed  on  to  restore 
to  the  honours  of  citizenship  many  persons  now  accom- 
panying  his  arms,  who  had  been  banished  their  country  for 
flagrant  violations  of  its  laws.  While  this  measure  filled 
Messene  with  his  partisans,  Agathocles,  by  one  decisive 
act  of  viliany  cleared  it  of^  his  opponents.  Under  pretence 
of  important  business^  which  he  well  knew  ho^r  to  feign, 
he  summoned  to  meet  him  above  six  hundred  of  the  most 
obnoxious  p/ersons,  not  oiily  from  Messene,.  but  from  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Tauromenium.  They  were  all  inhu- 
manly butchered^*.  Three  years  before,  he  had  treated  with 
equal  cruelty  his  enemies  at  Abycaenum,  a  town  in  the  same 
comer  of  the  island;  and  these  dreadful  examples  (so  con- 
temptible was  then  the  temper  of  the  Sicilians)  served  only 
to  inspire  terror,  and  to  confirm  his  usurpation.  The  tyrant  Agiigen- 
crossed  the  cojjntry  from  Messene  to  Agrigentum,  from  ^y'^jj^C^^. 
whence  his  emissaries  had  sent  him  notice  of  a  brooding  t^«g«"»»"« 
rebellion.  The  magistrates  of  the  latter  city  were  saved  frbm 
destruction  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  sixty  Carthaginian 
ships  in  the  ndouth  of  their  river.  This  act  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  Carthage,  was  speedily  and  effectually  retorted  by 
Agathocles,  who  invaded  her  possessions  beyond  Heraclaea, 
tooK  some  of  her  strong-holds  by  assault,  and  gained  others 
by  capitulation. 

Meanwhile,  Deinocrates,  who  of  all  men  best  knew  the  Deinocn- 
formidable  energy  of  the  tyrant,  sent  messengers  to  Carthage  CarthAgini- 
to  explain  the  momentous  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  ne-  hilJi^Q JJSc- 
cessity  of  pushing  it  immediately  with  armaments  alike  ^^^">'' 
suitable  to  the  emergency,  and  becoming  the  dignity  of  so"vii.  i.b. 
mighty  a  commonwealth.  His  own  band  of  exiles  had  been 
lately  reinforced  by  the  fugitives  from  Messene.  Thlh  in* 

'^  Diodorus,  I.  xix.  c.  102. 
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CRAP,   crease  of  strepgth'  encoivaged  him  to  assault  the  jiijlted 

— -^ — towns  of  Centuripa»"and  Galaria,  bodi  situate  amoDg*  the 

western  roots  of  Mount  iEtna;  and  in  both  of  whicb-hc 

had  secret  partisans.  His  attempt  failed  at  Qenturtpfie;  and 

r  -  f 

aiForded  a  pretejice  to  Agatbodes  for  putting  to  death  many 
of  its  citizenj;.  At'Galaqa,  his  troops  exceeding  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousai^d  horse,  entered.tthe, place,  and 
expelled  a  Syracusan  garrison.  They  even  ventured  to  meet 
Agathocles  in  the  field,  who  hastened  to  its  relief.  The 
vynnt  defeated  them;  retook  Galaria,  and  punished  its  ob» 
noxious  citizens  with  death*  While  engaged  in  these  trans- 
iictions,  he  heard,  that  the  Carthani^ians  had  fortified  in 
the  territory  of  Gela,  a  camp  on  mount  Ecnomos,  ^^the 
lawless,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  call^,  the  ciysed  mouKi- 
tain,"  because  the  favourite  strong-hold  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris, 
and  the  scene  of  his  abominable  cruelties.  Agathocles 
nuurched  thither;  and,  having  challenged  the  enemy  to  a 
combat,  which  they  judged  it  prudent  to  decUne,  returned 
to  Syracuse  loaded  wiih  tippil,  and  suspended  in  the  templet 
of  %is  capital  his  twofold  trophies  over  Greeks  and  bar* 
Perpara-  barians**.  His  triumph  however  was  not  of  long  duration. 
ttoosof  the  Yhe  Carthaginians  had  hitherto  been  ccmtented  with  sending 
ansandiossto  the  coast  of  Syracuse  an  inconsiderable  squadron,  which 
crcd  band,  had  Only  disgraced  itself  by  capturing  an  Athenian  mer- 
ll^u^s.  B-  chantman  (though  Athens  was  a  neutral  power)  and  disa- 
bling its  sailors  by  cutting  off  their  hands.  But  they  had 
now  equipped  an  armament  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  galleys, 
with  an  incomparably  greater  number  of  transports.  The 
troops  on  board  exhibited  that  wonderful  variety,  which 
characterized  the  Carthaginian  armies.  They  were  amply 
provided  with  magazines  of  weapons  and  of  com.  l^he 
command  was  bestowed  on  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Giscon; 
thus  characterised  to  distinguish  turn  from  that  Hamilcar, 
who  had  concluded  the  late  treaty  with  Agathocles;  and  who 
for  his  share  in  that  transaction,  had  been  condepmed  by  a 

^^  Diodorus,  1.  xU«  8. 1Q3.  et  seq. 
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secret  decision  of  the  supreme  cburtof  judieatt^fc  of  Car*  cHAP. 
thage,  a  most  tyrannical  tribunal!  but  by  a  seasonable  death,  — -~ — ^ 
had  escaped  the  infamy  of  a  public  execution.  The  son  of 
Giacpn  was  furnished  with  an  immense  tresFsui^  for  hiring 
new  mercenaries  in  Sicily,  and  in  every  country  wRere  th^y 
could  be  found.  Ii)  the  voyage  to  Sicily,  though  mad^  during 
summer,  the  armament  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  and  % 

tremendous  tempest,  which  sunk  sixty  gallejrs^  snd  shat- 
tered in  pieces  two  iiundred  ships  of  burthen.  The  loss 
most  afRicting  to  the  C^arthaginians  was  that  of  their  .^acr^^/ 
band:  for  so  at  least,  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks,  probably 
from  its  reminding  them  of  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans» 
It  consisted  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  distinguished 
youths,  sons  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Carthage,,  all 
warmly  animated  by  that  kind  of  patriotism,  wliich  led  them 
on  every  occasion  to  be  lavish  of  their  lives  in  defence 
of  their  hereditary  wealth,  and  their  conspicuous  preroga* 
tives.  Of  this  noble  band,  which  was  often  exhausted,  but 

r. 

always  instantly  supplied  from  a  vast  crowd  of  expectants, 
the  greater  part  perished  in  the  tempest;  upon  intelligence 
of  which  sad  event,  the  Carthaginians  proclaimed  a  public 
mourning;  and  according  to  custom  covered  even  the  walls 
of  their  city  with  black  hangings**. 

Hamilcar  appears  to  have  landed  on  the  southern  coast,  HamUcar 
in  a  bay  immediately  under  the  fortress  of  Ecnomos.  HesicUyvHfi 
reviewed  his  remaining  forces,  summoned  his  allies,  ^nd  Jj^J^^'^  J^ 
collected  mercenaries:  and  notwithstanding  his  disaster  at^"^^^^. 

^  tbousAnu 

sea,  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  with  horse. 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse. 
His  ships  of  war  meanwhile  were  not  idle.  The  soundest  of 
them  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  captured  near  the  straits 
of  Messene  twenty  galleys  belonging  to  Syracuse,  with  the 
whole  of  their  crews.  Agathocles  was  not  insensible  to  this 
misfortune,  nor  unconcerned  at  the  mighty  preparations  of 
the  enemy;  but  the  consideration  which  gave  him  most 

^*  Diodorus,  1.  xix,  s.  106. 
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CHAP,   anxiety,  was.  the  suspected  revolt  of  the   Sicilian  cities; 

— ^'      especially^  that  of  Gcla,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 

«t  Gda?    hostile  camp.  In  that  place  his  garrison  was  feeble,  and  he 

Si^  2.  B.  ^^^^^  ^^^  suddenly  attempt  to  increase  it,  lest  he  should 

C.  sii.       precipitate  the  rebellion,  which  he  wished  to  prevent.  Under 

various '  pretences  therefore  he  gradually  introduced  small 

•  bodies  of  armed  men  into  the  city;  at  length  he  entered  it 

in  person:'  accused  the  Gdoans  of  treachery;  butchered 

four  thousand  of  the  richest  citizens;  confiscated  their  effects; 

and  commanded  under  the  severest'  penalties,  all  the  gold 

and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  coined  or  uncoined,  to  be 

immediately  surrendered  to   him.  Amidst  this  scene  of 

robbery  and  murder,  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  could 

remark  to  his  praise,  that  he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  slain 

.  to  be  interred  in  a  burying  ground  without  the  city*^. 

Agathocics      Affathocles  having  thus  secured  Gela,  a  place  of  the  utmost 

defeated  on  ,  , 

the  banksof  ii^tportance  in  case  of  a  defeat,  advanced  towards  the  eastern 
.  Ofyinp.  or  left  bank  of  the  Himera,  near  to  the  opposite  side  of  which 


n.  uiyinp 
cxTii.  2.  B. 


C^ait  river  the  Carthaginians  were  encamped.  Mutual  incursions 
of  parties  brought  on  a  more  general  engagement,  for  the 
success  of  which,  the  Syracusan  had  provided  by  a  well  con- 
nived ambush.  He  was  on  the  point  of.  gaining  a  signal  vic- 
tory, and  even  of  forcing  the  enemy's  camp,  when  a  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  containing  a  powerful  reinforcement  appeared, 
and  soon  landed  near  the  scene  of  action.  This  unlooked  for 
and  improbable  event  disconcerted  and  dismayed  the  Greeks, 
who  had  already  suffered  greatly^  in  the  assault  of  the  jene- 
my's  lines,  chiefly  from  the  well  aimed  discharge  of  the  Ba- 
learian  slingers  placed  at  a  convenient  distance,  who  over- 
whelm.ed  them  with  stones  of  a  pound  in  weight,  that  shatter- 
ed the  firmest  shields  and  corslets.  Suqh  the  historian  observes, 
is  the  address  acquired  by  the  Balejirides  in  an  art  to  which 
they  had  been  regularly  trained  from  their  youth,  and  habi- 
tually improved  in  it  through  life  *'.  The  Greeks  soon  found 
themselves  exposed  to  a  double  attack,  from  the  camp  which 

'7  Diodor.  s.  107.  *«  Idem.  1.  xix.  s.  109- 
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they  had  in  some  parts  penetrated,  and  from  the  unexpected  CHAP, 
reinforcement  just  sent  from  Carthage.  They  began  a  disor-  '  .  '«■■ 
derly  retreat  to  their  own  camp  near  four  miles  distant* 
Many  of  them  were  trampled  down  by  the  Numidian  caval- 
ry; and  many  perished  by  drinking,  exhausted  as  they  were 
by  th^  canicular  heat,  the  brackish  waters  of  the,  Himera. 
Agathocles  having  assembled  his  discomfited  army,  dimin- 
ishf^d  by  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men,  set  fire  to  his  camp, 
irhich  must  otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, and  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Gela  '^« 

Defeated  but  not  disconcerted,  the  tyrant  had  studiously  Agutho. 
given  out  in  the  midst  of  his  retreat,  that  he  intended  imme-  gem*. 
diately  to  march  to  Syracuse.  A  body  of  three  hundred  Nu- respecubk 
midian  horse,  deceived  by  this  intelligence  advanced  to  Gela**®*^^**^' 
as  to  a  friendly  city,  but  were  speedily  buried  at  the  foot  of 
its  walls,  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  javelins.  Agathocles 
chose  to  halt  at  Gela,  not  because  be  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Syracuse,  but  that  l]ie  enemy  might  be  retarded 
before  the  former  city,  till  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  had 
time  to  reap  and  treasure  up  their  luxuriant  harvest.  His 
foresight  was  justified  by  the  evtot*  Hamilcar  sat  down 
before  the  place;  but  soon  discovered  that  it  was  so  well  pro- 
vided with  tvery  thing  necessary  for  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence,  that  he  prudently  abandoned  the  enterprise.  His 
decisive  victory  on  the  banks  of  die  Himera,  opened  to  him 
a  series  of  easier  and  bloodless  conquests.  The  subordinate 
cities  of  the  island,  which  like  M essene,  Abacsenum,  and 
Tauromenium,  had  already  experienced,  or  like  Leontium, 
Camerina,  and  Catana  now. dreaded  the  tyrant's  cruelty, 
were  ready  to  open  their  gates,  and  to  receive  Hamilcar  as 
their  deliverer.  He  joyfully  undertook  the  office,  and  ap- 
proved himself  worthy  of  their  confidence,  both  in  the  regu- 
lar deportment  of  his  troops,  and  in  the  generosity  and 
affability  of  his  personal  behaviour  ^.  Agathocles  meanwhile 
had  repaired  to  S3rracuse,  and  placed  that  capital  in  a  firm 
attitude  of  defence.   Its  extensive  works  were  diligently 
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CHAP,    examined;  and  where  decayed  strengthened.  The  supplies  of 
^^' —  the  late  harvest  were  treasured  in  its  magazines.  It  was  filled 
puu  S;?^^  with  skilful  artisans,  qualified  to  provide  all  the  materials  of 
^"'tiiiJc^f  ^*^»  ^*  ^^^  soldiers  exercised  in  employing  those  materials 
defence,     to  the  best  advantage;  and  it  was  commanded  by  a  general, 
whose  glory  and  interest,  and  personal  safety,  were  concern- 
ed in  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
Motives         But  the  care  of  this  defence,  AgCithocles  unexpectedly 
gaged  Agii-  committed  to  his  brother  Antander;  while  he  himself  embark- 
l^^de  the  ^^  ^  ^^  expedition  at  once  daring  and  politic.    His  capital 
CuO^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  surrounded  by  Hamilcar's  forces  greatly  superior  to 
Oiymp.      his  own,  both  by  sea  and  land.    The  inferior  cities  of  Sicily 
c.sio.      continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  in  espousing  and  promoting 
die  Carthaginian  interest.  Should  Hamilcar  be  tired  out  by 
the  obstinacy  of  a  long  defence,  yet  the  possession  of  the  whole 
island  besides,  would  compensate  his  disgrace  in  raising  the 
siege  of  a  single  city.  But  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Carthagi- 
man  policy  gave  the  king  of  Syracuse  little  reason  to  expect 
even  this  alternative.  He  had  too  just  ground  to  apprehend  that 
the  siege  would  be  converted  into  a  blockade,  and  that  the 
success  which  might  be  denied  to  the  assaults  of  prowess, 
would  be  obtained  by  the  surer  operation  of  time  and  perse- 
verance. On  the  side  of  Sicily,  all  therefore  was  dark  to 
Agathocles:  but  there  was  another  prospect  which  dispelled 
his  gloom,  and  animated  his  alacrity.   The  vast  domain  of 
Carthage  was  a  virgin  territory  that  had  never  been  violated 
by  the  rude  hand  of  inviision.  Th«  safety  of  its  capital  indeed 
was  secured  by  strong  walls,  but  upwards  of  two  hundred 
rich  and  populous  towns  in  the  Libyphcenician  district,  were 
^    left  open  and  defenceless  ^^  agreeably  to  a  stern  injunction  of 
the  Carthaginian  senate,  to  the  end  that  places,  which  had  little 
to  apprehend  from  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  neighbour- 
ing barbarians,  might  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  own 
jealoas  capital.  The  blooming  spoils  of  this  highly  favoured 
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country,  which,  as  we  shall  see  presei^dy,  abounded  in  the  CHAP, 
richest  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  highest  embellishments  of  art,  — - — '-^ — 
offered  a  tempting,  prize  to  a  greedy  tyrant,  and  his  rapa- 
cious mercenar^ps*  By  invading  and  plundering  it,  he  would 
ijt  once  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  resources: 
among  the  reluctant  subjects  of  Carthage,  he  expected  to 
find  willing  auxiliaries:  confident  in  the  vigilance  of  her  fleet, 
the  republic  had  sent  the  flower  of  her  troops  into  Sicily: 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  African  coa«t  from  Ceme  to 
C}rrene,  in  which  latter  Agathodes  found  an  eager  ally, 
there  was  not  any  military  strength  capable  of  resisting  the 
Grecian  phalanx,  and  the  assault  of  regular  warfare:  by  his 
victories  therefore  in  Africa,  he  hoped  not  only  to  recover 
his  lost  dominion  in  Sicily,  but  to  open  to  the  valour  of  his 
followers  a  wide  and  almost  boundless  field  of  conquest. 

The  measures  which  he  adopted  for  executing  this  under-  Agadio- 
taking,  in  the  planning  of  which  he  had  not  a  single  confident,  eccdtn^ 
show  the  dreadful  energies  of  a  government  by  terror.  The[^^g^yJJ[^ 
forces  which  he  purposed  to  carry  with  him,  besides  his  mer-  c«*e  dm-ing 
cenaries  and  manumitted  slaves,  consisted  m  the  choice  of  the  Olymp. 
Syracusan  citizens,  skilfully  selected  from  each  family,  thatc.  sio. 
the  separation  of  kinsmen,  brothers,  and  friends,  might  ren- 
der those  who  accompanied  the  tyrant,  hostages  for  the  fide- 
lity of  others  whom  he  left  behind.  Having  thus  levied  about 
fourteen  thousand,  men,  whose  destination  was  equally  un- 
known to  themseipi  and  the  public,  he  provided  them  with  all ' 
necessaries,  particularly  with  a  great  abundance  of  saddles  and 
bridles,  for  in  the  battle  of  Himera  he  had  saved  most  of  his 
horsemen;  whom,  without  the  trouble  of  transporting  horses 
to  Africa,  he  expected  easily  to  mount  in  that  country.  Money 
was  next  procured  by  borrowing  from  the  merchants,  and 
taking  into  his  own  hands  the  fortunes  of  orphans.  The  tem- 
ples were  despoiled  of  their  offerings,  and  the  women  of  their 
ornaments:  and  when  these  enormities  excited  mum^urs  ii\ 
the  city,  Agathocles  summoning  an  assembly,  expressed  well 
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CHAP,   feigned  sorrow  for  the  exigencies  of  the  momeot,  and  .die 
sacrifices  which  ihey  required:  that  for  hinaaelf  who  had  been 


inured  to  hardship,  he  was  prepared  to^ar  the  Worst  evils 
incident  to  a  siege,  but  that  those  who  wished  to  avoid  them, 
might  depart  from  Syracuse  with  their  effects.  Many  availe^ 
themselves  of  this  permission,  carrying  with  them  their  long 
concealed  treasures.    Thty  were, waylaid  by  the.  tyrant's 
mercenaries,  plundered,  and  massacred  ^« 
wWdifil*       JMe^while  sixfy  stout  galleys  were  equipped  within  the 
voured  hit  windings  of  the  inmost  harbour.  The  troopa  were  embarked; 
the  Liby.    and  within  a  few  days  obtained  an  opof  tunity  of  sailing  by  ad 
p^nioian  Jqcj^^h^  Jq  ^hich  good'  fortune  seconded  Agathodes'  dex- 
terity. A  fleet  of  victuallers  having  approached  the'Syracusan 
coast,  a  large  Carthaginian  squadron  quitted  its  station  in 
order  to  intercept  and  take  them:  the  blockade  being  thus 
partially  removed,  Agathocles  put  to  sea:  the  Carthaginian 
admiral  imagining  his  sudden  appearance  to  be  a  mancniyre 
for  protecting  the  convoy,  formed  the  line  of  battle.  Agatbo* 
des  disregarding  this  challenge,  rapidly  pursued  his  destined 
course.    The  Carthaginians  followed   him,  neglecting  the 
victuallers,  which  reached  Syracuse  in  safety.  Sir  days  and 
six  nights  the  pursuit  was  continued*  The  darkness  of  the 
first   night,  and  an  eclipse   of  the  sun,  which  happened 
on  the  preceding  day  delivered  Agathocles  from  the  im- 
mediate danger  of  a  sea  fight,  which  h^earnesdy  wished 
to  avoid,  that  he  might  transport  his  fcnK  fresh  and  en- 
tire  to  the  Libyphoenician  coast.  But  before  he  made  land^ 
,    the  swiftest  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys  had  reached  the 
slowest  of  his  own.  They  were  repelled  chiefly  by  the  great 
lie  burns    superiority  of  his  marines  ^^.  He  landed  in  a  small  bay  near 
hu  fleet     a  place  called  the  Quarries;  drew  his  ships  on  shore;  erected 
a  slight  and  temporary  rampart;  and  following  the  dictates  of 
real  prudence,  performed  a  deed  of   apparent    audacity. 
Alluding  to  the  legend,  of  high  authoriQ^  among  the  Sicil 
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of  Ceres  seeking  her  daughter  with  lights  borrowed  from  chaP. 
Mount  ^tna,  he  said,  that  amidst  the  dangers  of  his  voyage, 
he  had  vowed  to  these  protecting  divinities,  the  conAagration 
of  his  fleet.  An  attendant  brought  him  a  firebrand,  which  he 
instantly  applied  to  the  admiral  galley.  The  example  was 
followed  by  all  the  trierarchs  or  naval  commanders;  the  flame 
mounted  oft  high;  md  the  whole  fleet  was  consumed  amidst 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  military  acclamations  ^.  Agatho- 
des,  besides  thus  placing  his  followers  between  victory  and 
despair,  could  not  otherwise  have  prevented  his  ships  from 
falling  a  prey  to  the  enemy;  since  soldiers  could  not  be  spared 
for  defending  his  hastily  erected  fortification,  without  too 
much  diminishing  his  army. 

Careful  not  to  allow  time  for  the  sensasions  of  his  men  BeaatiAH , 
to  vibrate  from  enthusiasm  to  despondency,  he  led  them  tohismweh 
Megalopolis^  tSie  great  city,  through  a  country  smiling  with  ^^,*^^ 
the  fairest  gifts  of  long  undistuvbed  industry.  The  land  was 
on  all  sides  intersected  by  canals,  whose  banks  were  adorned 
by  flourishing  plantauons  or  flowery  gardens.  Amidst  scenes 
of  elegance  and  beauty,  the  vine  and  olive  claimed  admission, 
on  account  of  their  indis()ensable  utility.  The  opulence  of  the 
inhabitants  was  strongly  displayed  in  the  elegant  embellish* 
ment  of  their  rural  mansions,  and  the  well  replenished  store* 
houses  with  which  they  were  surrounded.   Troops  of  young 
horses  sported  in  irriguous  meadows;  while  the  adjoining 
lawns  teemed  with  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen*    Throughout        *  ^ 
the  whole  prospect,  exuberant  natuire  was  improved  by  skil- 
ful' art,  for  many  of  the  principal  families  of  Carriage  in- 
habited  this  district,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  cultivating 
and  adorning  it  ^^ 

The  soldiers  of  Agathocles  viewed  with  delight  a  prize  He  »«fcf* 
worthy  their  valour.  The  town  of  Megalopcdis  was  taken  by  ^J^^^vJl&i^ 
the  first  assault  and  plundered.    That  of  White  Tunes  the  '^'^^ 
nighest  to  it,  and  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  Carthage 
shared  die  same  fate. 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  the   Carthaginian  fleet  had  observed,  at  a 


IX 


-  respectful  distance,  the  proceedings  of  the  enemy.  The  con- 
«ceAsioned  flagralion  of  the  JSyracusan  ships,,  filled  them  at  first  with  a 
Jy^^j*p  pleasing  astonishment;  but  this  premature  emotion  was  con- 
•TMion.  verted  into  terror  and  dismay,  when  they  beheld  the  regular 
march ^of  the  Grecian  phalanx  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try ^^.  They  ventured  however  to  sail  to  the  enemy ^s  landing 
place,  seized  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  galleys,  the  principal 
relics  of  the  conflagration;  covered  the  prows  of Hheir  own 
ships  with  skins  died  black,  according  to  their  accustomed 
practice  in  times  of  public  mourning,  and  sent  advice  bpats 
bearing  the  same  melancholy  ensigns  to  Carthage,  with  in- 
telligence of  the  invasion;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
compensating  news,  that  all  things  were  prosperous  in  Sicily. 
The.  sad  part  of  (he  tidings  had  already  flown,  from  the 
country  to  the  capital.  That  luxurious  and  hitherto  peaceful 
city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  trepidation.  While  the  sena- 
tors hastened  to  their  place  of  meeting,  the  citizens  crowded 
the  market-place,  generally  believing  that  their,  fleets  and 
armies  must  have  perished  in  Sicily,  since,  Agathocles  would 
never  have  ventured  to  invade  Africa,  unless  he  had  van- 
q^uished  the  armament  before  Syracuse,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  sea.  l^fae  firmest  and  wisest  counsellors  ex- 
horted them  to  suspend  their  judgment,  until  surer  intelli- 
gence should  arrives  while  others  advised,  that  ambassadors 
should  be  immediately  despatched  to  crave  peace,  adding  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Punic  [Policy,  that  the  same  persons  would 
serve  as  spies  on  ^  the  proceedings  and  intentions  of  the 
enemy  *^. 
The  do-  The  arrival  of  the.  advice  boats  put  an  end  to  those  de« 
U'oops  of  liberations^  Hanno  and  Bomilcar  were  appointed  generals; 
dcfoited  ^^  ordered  immediately  to  take  the  field  with  the  domestic 
strength  of  the  city,  exceeding  forty  thousand  foot,  two 
thousand  chariots  of  war,  and  one  thousand  cavalr}-.  These 
troops,  nearly  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  Greeks,  were,  ex- 
ce}>t  the  sacred  band  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
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in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  discipline;  and  the  Carthaginians    chap. 

loudly  reproached  the  negligence  of  their  navy,  to  whose !5i— . 

protection  they  had  long^confided  the  safety  of  their  shores. 
Agathocles  meanwhile  advanced  northward,  rejoicing  to  hear 
that  the  enemy  had  quitted  their  walls,  and  were  prepared 
to  encounter  him  in  battle.  Success  in  a  single  action,  he 
thought,  would  enable  him  to  extend  his  ravages  on  all  sides 
with  security.  In  order  to  gain  this  advantage,  he  is  said  to 
have  employed  very  unusual  stratagems*  The  leathern 
coverings  of  the  shields  belonging  to  his  phalanx,  were  ex- 
tended on  rods,  to  supply  a  defence  or  rather  the  show  of  a  . 
defence  even  to  his  light  arm^d  troops,  and  (what  to  silly 
men  will  appear  a  childish  expedient),  immediately  before 
the  action,  the  owls  of  Minerva,  being  in  different  parts  of 
the  line  released  from  their  concealment,  pprched  on  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  soldiers,  and  filled  them  ivith  a 
sure  presage  of  victory.  The  battle  was  short  but  decisive, 
most  of  the  Carthaginian  chariots  of  war  either  passed  with- 
out doing  harm,  through  the  intervals  left  for  them  between 
the  Grecian  ranks,  or  were  made  to  recoil  on  their  own  in- 
fantry. The  African  horse  made  not  a  more  successful  im- 
pression, meeting  in  the  long  Grecian  spear  a  weapon  of  all 
others  most  effectual  against  cavalry.  When  the  adverse 
bodies  of  infantry  engaged,  the  sacred  band,  headed  by 
Kanno,  signalized  its  prowess,  until  that  general  himself  fell; 
after  which,  the  perfidious  Bomilcar,  for  reasons  that  wiQ  in 
due  tin^e  be  explained,  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  towards  Carthage.  The  Greeks,  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred had  fallen  in  the  engagement,  desisted  from  an  unprofi- 
table pursuit,  in  order  to  plunder  the  Carthaginian  camp; 
in  which  they  found  an  unexpected  booty,  not  less  than  twen- 
ty thousand  pair  of  fetters  for  the  hands,  the  Carthaginians 
having  determined  to  take  their  enemies  alive,  that  they 
might  shut  them  up  in  workhouses,  and  thereby  profit  by, 
their  labour*'. 
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CHAP.       During  its  long  and  undisturbed  prosperity,  the  republic  of 

^^'      Carthage  had  neglected  to  consecrate  the  tytbe  of  its  reve* 

■n  su^^'nues  to  the  gods  of  Tyre,  its  ancient  but  decayed  metropolis; 
*^^^^'*  and  individuals  had  forborne  to  propitiate  the  unrelenting  idol 
of  Saturn  with  bi^mt  offerings  of  their  cluldren.  The  public 
disasters  reminded  them  .with  terror  of  these  omissions. 
Their  portable  golden  temples  inclosing  the  admired  images 
of  their  gods^  were  sent  on  an  embassy  of  supplication  to 
Tyre ;  and  Saturn,  who  had  been  long  cheated  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  mean  supposititious  children,  was  glutted  with -the 
blood  of  five  hundred  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  common- 
wealth^^. At  the  same  time  a  vessel  was  sent  to  Sicily,  re- 
quiring assistance  from  Hamilcar,  and  conveying  to  him  the 
Negotift-  brazen  beaks  of  Agathocles'  gaUeys.  Of  this  circumstance 
^car^th^^^  Carthaginian  general,  who  seems  to  have  had  all  the 
^^*Sy^®'*' craft* without  any  of  the  cruelty  of  his  country,  immediately 
availed  himself  to  despatch  a  triumphant  embassy  to  the 
Syracusan  generals,  requiring  them  to  surrender  their  city, 
since  their  sixty  galleys  had  been  burnt,  of  which  the  braaen 
beaks  were  exhibited  as  a  proof,  and  Agathocles  with  his 
whole  army  had  perished  in  Africa;  The  multitude  believed; 
their  commanders  hesitated;  the  ambassadors,  however, 
were  dismissed;  and  as  provisions  began  to  grow  scarce, 
eight  thousand  persons,  including  women  and  children,  were 
^driven  from  Syracuse,  consisting  of  all  those  who  were 
nearly  related  to  the  exiles,  or  who  had  discovered  signs  of 
impatience  under  the  present  government.  Hamilcar  receiv- 
ed kindly  these  miserable  fugitives;  and  showed  them  that  he 
was  preparing  to  advahce  his  machines,  and  to  avenge  their 
wrongs.  But  befiore  assaulting  the  city,  he  sent  a  second 
embassy  to  Antander,  Agathocles'  brother,  promising,  that 
if  he  would  surrender  the  place,  himself  and  his  friends 
should  be  safe.  Antander  summoned  a  coimcil  of  war,  and 
being  of  a  character  direcdy  the  reverse  of  his  brother's  gave 
his  own  opinion  in  favour  of  a  capitulation.  But  frymnon^ 
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an  Etolian,  whom  Agathocles  had  left 'as  his  joint  lieutenant  CHAP. 

with  Antandcr,  did  not  belie  that  obstinacy  and  ferocity  for ^— 

which  his  republic  was  conspicuous. 

His  inflexibility  in  resisting  any  proposal  for  a  treaty,  was  Nearchu* 
justified  by  the  arrival  of  a  light  galley  of  thirty  oars,  which  of  A^tha-* 
had  been  built  by  Agathocles  after  thp  burning  of  his  fleet,  ^.  '"^ 
and  which,  under  the  comms^nd  of  Nearchus,  one  of  his 
principal  confidents,  reached  the  coast  of  Syracuse  from 
Africa  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  and  on  the  sixth  at 
daybreak  darted  into  the  harbour  of  Trogilus,  and  got  with- 
in the  batteries  of  .the  walls,  when  she  Was  on  the  point  of 
being  taken  by  the  enemy*  The  rowers,  who  were  crowned 
with  laurel,  chanted  paeans  of  victory ;  and  the  citizens,  even 
many  of  those  who  guarded  the  walls,  flocked  to  the  harbour, 
to  hear  the  more  joyous  because  unexpected  news  of  the 
triumphs  of  their  brethren  in  Africa.  The  vigilance  of  Ha- 
tiilcar  neglected  not  this  opportunity  for  assailing  the  deser- 
ted ports*  But  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  determined  to  remit  the  siege  for 
the  present,  and  send  five  thousand  of  his  best  troops  to  Car- 
thage ^°. 

The  afiairs  of  Agathocles,  meanwhile,  proceeded  with  a  Agathoeies 
prosperous  tide  of  fortune.  He  had  taken  Tunes^%  only  fif-  gi^t  oon- 
teen' miles  distant  from  Cartilage.  Having  garrisoned  that  X*^il^*" 
ci^,  he  returned  eastward  to  reduce  the  numerous  seaports 
between  the  promontory  Hermseum,  and^he  Lesser  Syrtis. 
Neapolis,  Adrumetum,  Thapsus,  in  all  two  hundred  places, 
boasting  the  name  of  cities,  were  the  prizes  of  his  valour. 
Elymas,  a  Libyan  prince  who  had  joined  his  arms,  but  after- 
wards discovered  an  inclination  to  rebel,  was  punished  with 
death ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  encouraged  by 
Agathocles'  absence  and  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement 
from  Sicily,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Tunes,  were  surprised 

70  Diodor.  1.  sx.  1. 14  guished  from  White  Tunes  above 
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CHAP,    in  the  night,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  camp  near  that 

— place,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  slain  and  many  made 

prisoners^  ^ 
Hamiicar        Durino:  these  transactions  Hamilcar  had  experienced  the 
b^foreV-  wt^*^ost  severity  of  fortune.  Encouraged  by  flattering  omens, 
madrpr?."*  ^^  ^^^  renewed  the  siege,  and  ventured  to  assault  Syracuse 
•oner.        \^  ^^^  nijrht  with  his  whole  force  on  the  side  of  Olympium, 
cxvii.  4.  B.  a  suburb  so  named  from  its  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  overlooking  the  great 
harbour  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city*  The  Svracusans, 
apprised  of  this  design,  had  strengthened  the  neighbouring 
fortress  of  Eurvelus  with  three  thousand  foot  and  four  hun- 
dred  horse.   Amidst  the  difficulties*  of  the  narrow  roads 
which  led  tothe  lofty  walls  of  the  capital,  a  quarrel  arose 
between  the  long  train  of  Carthaginian  engineers  and  the 
Sicilian  banditti  who  accompanied  the  rank^  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.  The  confusion  became  general  throughout  the  line, 
and  was  speedily  perceived  by  the  small  garrison  of  Eurye- 
lus,  wtich  unexpectedly  rushing  on  the  enemy,   repelled 
forty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  through  the 
assistance  of  darkness,  deceit,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
countr)'.  Hamilcar,  resisting  bravely  and  endeavouring  to 
rally  his  nearest  ranks,  was  taken  alive  and  brought  into 
Syracuse;  where,  after  enduring  the  most  horrid  indignities 
from  those  whos#  friends  or  kinsmen  had  sufiered  in  the 
Hii  death,  war,  his  head  was  cut  ofi*  and  sent  in  triumph  to  Ag^atho- 
cles  ^^.  The  bloody  present  reached  its  destination^  though 
the  Carthaginians  still  guarded  the  coast,  and  shortly  after 
captured  ten  Syracusan  galleys,  which  had  ventured  forth  to 
meet  and  convoy  an  expected  fleet  of  victualers. 
A  league        The  defeat  and  death  of  Hamilcar,  who,  whatever  may 
SicUy  re"    ^^^^  heen  his  military  talents,  was  certainly  a  general  of  very 
■emHirig    distinguished  humanity,  was  followed  by  important  but  un- 
an  kague    foreseen  consequences  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  The  sub- 
ordinate cities  of  the  island,  perceived  with  deep  interest,  how 
much  both  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians  exhausted 
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themselves  by  their  obstinate  warfare,  and  what  threatening  CHAP, 
clouds  of  adversity  impended  over  Sgth  Syracuse  and  Car-  » 
thage,  the  former  divided,  depopulated,  yet  almost  famished; 
the  latter  often  defeated,  with  a  victorious  enemy  at  her 
gates,  and  since  her  recent  disaster,  without  any  success  in 
Sicily  to  compensate  her  misfortunes  in  Africa*  Amidst  the 
miseries  and  humiliation  of  the  two  great  powers,  by  which 
they  had  been  alternately  subjugated,  the  cities  of  Sicily, 
fifty  years  before  the  renewal  of  the  Achaean  league  in  Greece, 
set  on  foot  a  confederacy,  animated  by  like  views  and  origi- 
nating in  similar  circumstances.  In  this  honourable  design 
Agrigentum  and  its  general  Zenodicus  taking  the  lead,  expel- 
led the  Carthaginians  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Gela: 
the  ancient  and  centrical  city  £nna  joined  the  army  of  Gela 
and  Agrigentum:  Erbessus  followed  the  example;  and, 
assisted  by  her  new  allies,  defeated  her  barbarian  garrison 
with  great  slaughter,  and  made  five  hundred  prisoners* 
Some  Syracusan  troops^  availing  themselves  of  their  recent 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginians,  had  seized  the  inland  town 
of  Echetla,  a  strong  intermediate  post  between  the  territo- 
ries of  Camerina  and  Leontium,  by  ravaging  which  they 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  Syracuse/  Zenodicus 
repelled  their  incursions,  stormed  their  strong-holds,  gave 
freedom  to  the  inhabitants  of  Echetla,  and  united  that  city,  . 
as  well  as  Leontium  and  Camerina,  to  the  confederacy  of  * 
equal  laws  and  Sicilian  independence  ^'*.  The  fame  of  these 
exploits  spread  rapidly  over  the  island;  the  passion  for 
liberty  glowed  warm  in  every  breast;  the  Carthaginians  were 
driven  from  their  garrisons  to  their  ships,  and  Syracuse  had 
soon  far  more  danger  to  apprehend  from  Greek  rebels  than 
from  barbarous  invaders* 

The  affairs  of  Agathocles,  meanwhile,  still  prospered  in  J^  ^^ 
Africa*  On  receiving  the  head  of  Hamilcar^  he  rode  furi-  displayed 
ouslf  within  hearing  of  the  Carthaginians  before  Tunes  and  tha^niaai. 
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CHAP,    boasted  the  complete  victory  of  his  generals  in  Sicily,  of 
which  he  ostentatiously  displayed  th^  horrid  trophy.  Agreea- 


bly to  the  slavish  ceremony  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  upbraid  ^^  the  eastern  barbarians,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, also,  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  in  adora- 
tion of  the  sad  remains  of  their  king  and  general.  They  were 
utterly  dismayed  with  the  hideous  spectacle;  kept  themselves 
shut  up  within  their  fortifications;  and  gave  indubitable 
proof  of  their  dismal  forebodings  concerning  the  issue  of  the 
war.  Thtfir  dejection  elevated  the  minds  of  the  Greeks, 
always  ready  to  grasp  every  occasion  of  Rejoicing  and  festi- 
vity. This  was  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  particularly 
of  Agathocles,  in  whom  the  gloomy  temper  of  the  tyrant 
was  brightened  by  the  talents  of  a  wit,  a  mimic,  and  a  buf- 
foon; who  delighted  in  scenes  of  drunken  revelry,  during 
which  he  discovered  the  passions  of  other  men  while  he  con- 
cealed his  own;  and  who  was  so  little  anxious  to  preserve  the 
state  of  royalty,  that  he  mixed  in  familiar  jesting^  with  the 
meanest  retainers  of  the  army;  and  while  his  friends  and 
generals  were  served  on  plate  of  silver  and  gold,  chose  that 
the  humble  earthen-ware,  from  which  he  himself  always  pre- 
ferred to  eat,  should  continually  remind  him  of  his  ancient 
trade  and  lowly  origin  ^*.  A  prince  who  disdains  pride  may 
procure  popularity,  but  is  not  likely  to  inspire  that  habit  of 
respect  for  his  person  which  will  on  every  occasion  overawe 
Sedition  in  his  attendants.  At  an  entertainment  given  by  Agathocles^ 
ci^'  urmy,  Lysiscus,  One  of  his  generals  of  great  renown  in  the  army, 
\^^r  "'"su'^^d  ^>»  master  with  the  most  poignant  satire,  which 
Jj^vap-  might  have  appeared  the  more  unpardonable,  because  it  was 
well  merited;  but  Agathocles  dexterously  sheltered  hia  dig- 
nity under  the  shield  of  good  humour.  The  reproaches, 
however,  which  he  affected  to  treat  only  with  ridicule,  ap- 
peared in  a  more  serious  light  to  his  son  Archagathus;  a  son 
who  was  deformed  by  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  his  fsfther, 
without  possessing  any  share  of  his  pleasantry  and  magnani- 
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mity.  The  youth  not  only  blamed  but  threatened  Lysiscus;^  CHAP. 

as  they  returned  in  the  evening  to  their  tents,  renewed  the ^— 

charge  with  such  vehemence,  that  Lysiscus  retorted  the  in- 
dignity by  upbraiding  Archagathus  as  the  incestuous  para- 
mour of  his  stepmother  Alcias.  On  hearing  this  personal 
insult,  the  son  of  Agathocles  was  no  longer  master  of  him« 
self.  He  seized  a  weapon  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and 
statbbed  the  reviler  to  the  heart ".  Next  day  the  whole  camp 
was  in  commotion;  most  demanded  the  blood  of  Archagathus 
and  if  the  father  should  refuse  his  son  to  just  punishment, 
the  speediest  and  most  teiYible  vengeance  was  threatened  on 
his  own  head:  so  deeply  were  those  moved  by  the  death  of 
one  of  their  own  fierce  companions,  who  had  beheld  with  the 
sternest  insensibility,  the  desolation  of  cities,  and  the  butcher- 
ing of  whole  communities.  The  news  of  the  sedition  soon 
reached  the  Carthaginians,  who  ventured  to  send  emissa- 
ries to.the  Greeks,  soliciting  them  to  enter  into  their  service 
on  conditions  calculated  to  satiate  ihe  keenest  appetite  for 
gold.  Two  thousand  yielded  immediately  to  the  temptation; 
and  many  more  promised  shortly  to  join  the  Carthaginian 
camp:  at  the  same  time  that  they  seized  the  walls  of  Tunes, 
and  held  Agathocles  with  the  few  officers  that  remained 
faithful  to  him,  in  a  state  of  captivity  embittered  by  agoniz- 
ing suspense.  In  this  desperate  condition,  which  his  cruelties 
had  a  thousand  times  merited,  the  tyrant  was  not  forsaken  by 
his  presence  of  mind.  He  knew  the  temper  of  crowds,  and 
that  commonly  none  but  cowards  are  their  victims.  Having 
approached  the  armed  multitude,  he  divested  himself  of  his 
purple  robe,  assumed  a  supplicatory  garment,  and  loudly  de- 
manded an  assembly.  The  troops  made  way;  and  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  surround  the  tribunal  of  their  general; 
who  had  come  to  isurrender  the  person  of  his  son,  or  to  perish 
liimself  by  their  hands.  This  latter^  he  declared,  was  his 

a 

purpose,  reminding  them  how  often  they  had  beheld  him 
brave  death  in  the  field:  that  he  no  more  dreaded  it  in  the 
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CHAP,    assembly,  of  which  they  should  presently  be  witnesses.  Se 
■   saying,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  it  at  his  own  'bosom.  An 


universal  shout  suspended  his  arm;  many  voices  were  then 
heard,  commanding  him  to  resume  the  purple.  ^^  If  I  live,*' 
he  said,  ^^  let  it  be  for  some  glorious  purpose.  The  Cartha- 
ginians  have  now  left  their  camp,  expecting  your  defection. 
Follow  your  king,  to  punish  those  who  would  have  subjected 
^  you  to  the  infamy  of  traitors.*'  The  Carthaginians,  instead  of 

an  army  of  deserters,  found  a  band  of  resistless  assailants; 
and  were  driven  with  great  slaughter  to  their  camp^^.  Thus 
was  the  imminent  danger  into  which  the  tyrant  had  been 
plunged  through  the  sanguinary  rstshness  of  his  son,  convert- 
ed through  his  own  cool  intrepidity,  into  a  source  of  glorious 
success. 
Agatho-         Soon  after  this  transaction,  Agathocles  was  called  to  a 
feats  the     Q^^  scene  of  warfare,  among  the  wild  and  unknown  nations 
^J^'jj'^^^of  Numidia  whose  wandering  independence  separated  the 
•oun^  or  maritime  empire  of  Carthage  from  the  Sahara,  or  Sandy 
midiaa       Desert.  The  Carthaginians  had  sent  a  strong  army  thither,  to 
oiTiiip.       collect  and  confirm  their  Numidian  allies;  an  armv  strength- 
^^, '   '  ened  by  the  two  thousand  Greeks,  who  had  recently  deserted 
to  them.  Agathocles,  desirous  of  anticipating  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  and  probably  not  unwilling  to  divide  his  mutin- 
ous troops,  and  thus  according  to  his  accustomed  policy,- to 
render  one  portion  of  them  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
other,  selected  from  his  army  in  Tunes  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, a  body  of  near  ten  thousand  men,  of  which  eight  hun- 
dred were  cavalry,  and  marched  into  the  country  of  a  tribe  of 
Numidians  called  Zuphones.  There,  the  Carthaginians,  on 
hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach,  encamped  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  by  deep  and  rapid  torrents.  In  this  fortress,  they 
endeavoured  to  render  themselves  secure  against  the  assaults 
of  the  advancing  Greeks,  while  they  recommended  to  their 
barbarous  allies,  to  harass  their  re^  and  flank  with  those  ^ 

unexpected  incursions  and  rapid  retreats,  which  distinguish 

* 
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Numidian  warfare,  and  render  it  incessantly  troublesome,    CHAP, 
though  seldom  eminently  dangerous.    To  these  desultory ^— 


skirmishes,  Agathocles  opposed  his  slingers  and  bowmen;  and 
having  left  behind,  under  what  he  deemed  a  sufficient  guard, 
his  heavy  baggage  and  prisoners,  marched  to  assail  the 
enemy's  camp.  A  short  conflict  ensued  at  the  passage  of  the 
intermediate  stream,  which  the  Greek  deserters,  under 
Clinon,  defended  with  great  bravery,  until  more  than  one 
half  of  them  were  slain.  Agathocles  pressed  forward,  repel- 
led and  dispersed  the  enemy,  made  many  prisoners,  but  was 
prevented  from  further  urging  the  pursuit  by  information 
that  his  own  baggage^  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Numidians. 
These  faithless  barbari&ns  had  stood  aloof  from  the  engage- 
ment, with  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  baggage  of  the 
vanquished,  whether  Greeks  or  Carthaginians.  But,  as  by 
the .  repulse  of  the  latter,  the  action  was  transported  to  the 
vicinity  of  their  camp,  the  Numidians  changed  their  first  re- 
solution, and  made  their  incursion  on  the  remote  depository 
of  the  victorious  Greeks;  hoping  to  escape  with  their  booty^ 
before  any  reinforcement  could  be  sent  for  its  recovery.  The 
celerity  of  Agathocles  partially  defeated  their  expectations; 
several  of  them  were  iiitercepted  and  taken;  but  the  greater 
part  were  saved  from  pursuit  by  the  approach  of  night, 
Agathocles  raised  a  trophy  on  the  ground  where  he  had  con- 
quered the  Carthaginians,  and  divided  the  spoils  taken  from 
them  among  his  soldiers,  that  they  might  the  less  regret  their 
lost  baggage  ^'^.  Among  his  prisoners  he  discovered  many  of  hm  treat- 
the  Greek  deserters,  whom  he  separated  from  the  rest,  and  o^k  4e^* 
confined  under  a  strong  guard,  until  he  should  have  leisure  to  "«r*«"*- 
decide  their  doom.  But  the  Greeks  rose  in  the  night,  massa- 
cred their  guard,  and  took  post  on  a  neighbouring  fastness, 
from  whence  they  hoped. to  sell  their  lives  dearly  to  the  t3Tant. 
Agathocles,  who  perceived  the  advantage  of  their  situation,  . 
and  whose  affairs  admitted  not  of  delay,  was  forward  in 
granting  them  a  capitulation;  which  he  basely  and  wickedly 
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CHAP,   violated  by  infiictingon  them  immediate  death.  They  amount- 
'• —  cd  to  near  one  thousand  in  number,  of  whom  five  hundred 


.  were  Syracusans^^. 
AgaUio-  With  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  a  leader  of  banditti,  Aga- 

MKiuiue-  Socles  united  the  policy  and  foresight  worthy  of  a  great 
gotiatkm     prioce.  In  search  of  allies,  whose  resentment  as  well  as 

wiUiOphel-*^  . 

las.  Strength  might  facilitate  his  conquest  of  Carthage,  he  had 

not  forgot  the  ancient  wars  between  that  republic  and  the 
rival  commonwealth  of  Cyrene.  Thirteen  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Africa  by  Agathocles,  Cyrene,  with  its  four 
allied  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  had  subftkitted,  as  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  to  the  arms  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  the  fleet  of 
Egypt.  Ophelias,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  who,  after  the 
death  of  that  mighty  conqueror,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
Egyptian  successor,  had  been  appointed  by  Ptolemy  to 
govern  the  country  which  he  had  helped  to  subdue;  and  ap- 
pears to  have  faithfully  exercised  the  authority  intrusted  to 
him  until  the  great  war  against  Antigonus^  in  which  Ptolemy 
acted  so  busy  a  part  encouraged  the  Cyrenean  viceroy  to 
revolt  from  his  master,  and  instead  of  a  delegated  jurisdiction, 
to  assume  independent  sovereignty.  The  Cyreneans,  worn 
out  by  the  unrelenting  seditions  between  the  nobles  and  the 
populace,  which  had  long  and  cruelly  mangled  their  common- 
wealth,  appear  to  have  patiently  submitted  to  this  usurpation; 
which,  in  giving  to  them  a  king  of  their  own,  released  them 
from  the  oppression  of  provincial  government,  and  placed 
them  on  a  foot  of  equality  with  those  great  nations  that  had 
been  conquered  and  colonized  by  their  Grecian  brethren. 
But  Ophelias,  being  a  man  of  a  light  and  vain  character,  of 
immoderate  ambition,  and  very  inadequate  abilities,  was  not 
contented  with  this  easy  acquisition,  but  intoxicated  with 
his  first  criminal  success,  grasped  in  his  aspiring  dreams 
.  as  extensive  an  empire  in  Libya  as  Seleucus  and  Pto- 
lemy, his  ancient  companions  in  arms,  had  respectively 
conquered  in  the  EaaU    Agathocles  was  apprised  of  his 
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his  dwracter  and  his  views,  and  sent  to  him  Orthonjk  crafbr  CRAP. 
Syracusan.  Orthon  told  the  king  of  Cyrene,  that  he  Tiad  ^  ■ 
come  to  invite  him  to  a  confederapy  against  Carthage,  which, 
as  it  was  the  great  enemy  to  Agathocles'  security  and  repose, 
was  also  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  obstacle,  to  his 
own  aggrandixemept.  That  Agathocles  had  been  reluctantly  . 
compelled  to  invade  Africa,  in  defence  of  Sicily  and  of  his 
capital  Syracuse^  actually  besieged  by  the  enemy;  but  that  his 
sole  object  in  this  expedition  was  to  cause  a  seascmable  di- 
version of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  to  recal  them  to  their 
own  country,  to  break,  and  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  power 
of  a  restless  commonwealth,  without  the  humiliation  of  which 
he  never  could  expect  to  see  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  do- 
minions. Ophelias  warmly  embraced  an  invitation  so  favour- 
able to  his  prospects,  he  had  married  Euthydica,  daughter- 
of  Miltiades  an  Athenian,  who  derived  his  name  from  the 
illustrious  commander  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  splen* 
dour  of  this  marriage  and  the  respectful  attention  with  which 
he  had  been  careful  to  cultivate  the  declining  age  of  that 
once  great  and  proud,  but  now  vain  and  frivolous  city,  ggave. 
him  great  credit  with  the  Athenians.  On  the  .first  proposal 
that  he  sent  to  them  of  joining  his  standard,  many  Athenians 
not  only  embarked^  but  earnestly  persuaded  their  friends 
and  connexicms  in  neighbouring  cities,  to  prefer  the  service 
of  a  foreign  prince  to  that  idleness,  poverty,  and  disgrace  to 
which  they  had  been  condemned  in  their  native  country,, 
since  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian 
power**. 

Encouraged  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  center  of  Greece,  Ophelias' 
Ophelias  began  his  march  with  ten  diousand  infantry,  sixjj^e^ 
Irondred  cavahy,  an  hundred  chariots  of  war,  with  their  ^^^ 
charioteers  and  oombatants  after  the  fashion  of  the  heroic 
ages.  This  army,  more  formidable  by  its  quality  than  its 
numbers,  was  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  nearly  equal 
amount;  consisting  of  merchants  and  mechanics,  many  of 

*^Diodoni9, 1.XX.  •.  40 
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GHAF.   whom,  as  is  usual  with  Noikiades,  carried  with  them  theii* 
■^    wives,  children,  and  effects;  which  gave  to  this  military 
Inarch  the  appearance  of  a  colonial  migration.  Tlie  travel- 
lers proceeded  at  the   rate  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  daily, 
till  they  arrived  at  Automoks,  the  next  station  beyond  the 
altars  of  the  Philsnian  brothers,  the  desolate  and  drearj' 
limit  of  Cyrenean  and  Carthaginian  power.  Above  twice 
th&t  time  was  requisite  to  carry  them  to  the  army  of  their 
allies  through  the  inhospitable  Sjrrtic  regions,  deficient  in 
every  necessary  supply,  except  the  lotus-tree  above  men- 
tioned, on  which  alone  the  army  subsisted  many  days^';  and 
infested  with  venemous  reptiles,  often  resembling  in  colour 
the  soil  on  which  they  crawled,  and  therefore  the  more  difS- 
culdy  avoided  even  by  the  cautious  foot*^. 
His  rccep-      Agathocles,  for  the  conveniency  of  foraging,  had  moVed 
trea^ent  northwards  to  the  immediate  territory  of  Carthage.  There, 
bji^gaUio.  j^^  received  his  new  allies  with  the  warmest  cordiality:  all 
^BP'      their  wants  were  abundantlv  supplied:  Ophelias  was  often 
B.  C.  309.  entertained  at  his  table;  and  a  son  of  the  Cyrenean  was 
adopted  by  the  Syracusan  king.  These  demonstrations  of 
Itindness  concealed  the  blackest  perfidy.  Yet,  after  the  tyrant 
had  gahied  the  full  confidence  of  his  weak  and  unwary  con- 
federate, he  disdained  to  take  him  off  by  the  vulgar  expe- 
dients of  assassination  or  poison.  Having  easily  persuaded 
the  unsuspicious  prince  to  send  on  distant  foraging  parties  the 
best  and  most  faithful  portion  of  his  troops,  he  immediately 
assembled  his  own  soldiers;  explained  to  them  the  danger  te 
which  both  they  and  himself  were  exposed  from  those  per- 
fidious stran^rs;  boldly  arraigned  Ophelias  of  covering 
under  the  semblance  of  friendship  a  design  to  destroy  him, 
and  commanded  his  men  to  follow  him  to  the  Cyrenean 
camp.  The  charge  wa&  sounded.  Ophelias  was  sternly  re- 
proached with  treason  in  presence  of  both  armies.  The  fol^ 

^^  Tbeophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  iv.  is  found  at  the  root  of  almost  eveiy 

c.  4.  plant  of  Absinthium.  His  obsenra- 

*^  Diodor.  L  zx.  s.  41.   Conf.  tion  relates  to  part  of  the  desert  of 

Bruce's  Trayels*  vol.  i.  p.  19.  The  B«rcay  anciently  belon^g  to  the 

*  cerajtea,  or  homed  viper^  he  saysv  territory  of  Cyt«iie. 
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lower  of  Alexander,  though  thus  circumvented,  was  not  con-   CHAP, 
founded.  He  flew  to  arms,  but  speecUlf  fell  in  the  unequal  — — — 
conflict.  His  troops,  whether  they  believed,  or  only  aflected  OpheUas 
to  believe,*  the  accusation  against  him,  wew  easily,  prevailed  Jj^"*  ^^ 
ott  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Agathbdes  to  desist  frdm  un-  ^^X 
availing  hostility,  and  to  enter  into  a  profitable  service.  The  «let. 
parties  which  had  been  sent  to  a  distance,  finding  themselves 
without  a  general  or  a  paymaster,  followed  the  example  of 
their  companions,  preferring  safety  to  revenge*^. 

While  this  extraordinary  scene  was  acted  in  the  territory,  BomiiearV 
another  not  less  memorable  passed  within  the  walls  of  Car*  apOpst^e 
thage.  That  republic,  which  had  subsisted  five  centuries'*  ^'^  ^"  • 
without  a  sedition  and  without  a  tyrant,  was  involved  in  the  f "w^^n** 
first  of  those  evils,  and  nearly  threatened  with  the  second.  •^^  io*^* 
Bomilcar,  whose  unexpected  and  apparently  cowardly  re- 
treat, in  the  first  battle  with  Agathocles,  has  been  already 
mentioned,  acted  that  unworthy  part,  not  through  pusillani^ 
mity,  but  perfidy.  He  wished  the  Greeks  to  get  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  the  country,  hoping,  amidst  the  terrors  of  foreign 
invasion,  to  find  a  fit  opportunity  for  effecting  a  revolution  in 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  might  at  once  gratify  his 
resentment  and  ambition;  his  resentment  against  the  su- 
preme court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  had 
unjustly  condemned  his  most  respected  kinsmen  or  friends; 
and  his  ambition  of  placing  himself,  by  means  of  his  army,  at 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth*  In  this  undertaking,  equally 
flagitious  and  audacious,  Bomilcar  might  endeavour  to  re- 
concile his  conduct  with  his  conscience,  by  reviewing  the 
lamentable  changes  which  had  gradually  taken  place  in  the 
ancient  and  well  balanced  aristocracy  of  Carthage.  These 
changes  it  is  here  necessary  to  describe,  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  grounds  and  motives  of  Bomilcar's  consfurac}*,  die 
best  key  to  the  subsequent  history  of  his  country*  Tlie  chief 
magistrates  of  Carthage,  called  SuiFetes,  are  compared  by 
Aristotle  with  the  kings  of  SparU;  which  indicates  a  longer 

•♦  Diodor.  1.  xr.  8.  42.  •»  Aristot.  Politic  L  il  c.  9. 
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CHAP,   dui^onofoflkcthanthatof  Athoiini  ArchoMtOrAoBian 

Consuls.  The  memben  of  the  Cartluigiiiian  senate  were,  a« 

well  as  the  Snffistes,  appointed  widi  a  due  regard  to  nerit 
and  wealth*  When  die  Sufetes  and  senate  were  of  the  sasAC 
mind,  they  exercised  without  control  hoth  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  of  government*  When  they  differed  in 
opinion,  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  summoned  to  decide 
between  them*  The  people,  in  their  national  assembly,  also 
named  the  ^aval  and  military  commanders;  whose  functions 
appear  to  have  been  seldom  conjoined  with  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  civil  power*  The  Suffetes,  who  alternately 
presided  in  the  senate  or  assembly,  are  sometimes,  by  the 
Greek  writers,  called  kings;  and  the  same  tide  is  not  unfre- 
quendy  bestowed  on  those  Carthaginian  commanders,  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  great  armies  and  of  long 
or  important  wars*  The  government  of  Carthage,  however, 
was  very  remote  from  royalty;  it  was  equally  remote  from 
democracy;  it  was  strictly  aristocratical:  and  the  vigour  of 
the  aristocracy  resided  in  two  tribunals,  which  bear  a  near 
analogy  to  the  council  of  ten,  and  the  court  of  state  inquisi- 
tors, in  the  late  republic  of  Venice,  naval  and  commercial 
like  Carthage,  and  once  not  less  jealous  of  its  constitution* 
To  the  Pentarchyy  or  council  of  five,  and  the  CcntumviraU 
or  council  of  a  hundred  and  four,  the  lives,  and  fortunes,  and 
honours,  of  every  individual  in  the  community  were  sub- 
jected without  appeal.  The  pentarchy  elected  itsown  mem- 
bers, and  also  filled  up  the  vacancies  that  happened  in  the 
centumvirate*  These  two  councils,  thus  permanent  and  im- 
mortal, not  only  formed  the  supreme  judicature  in  all  causes 
public  and  private,  civil  and  criminal,  but  exercised  a  cen- 
'  sorial  and  inquisitorial  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing over  the  safety  of  the  government,  and  anticipating  pu|>- 
lic  delinquency*  In  the  earlier  and  purer  times  of  the  com- 
monwealthf  these  exorbitant  powers  should  appear  to  have 
been  seldom  very  shamefully  abused.  But  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  luxury  ingendered  turbulence  in  the  people,  and 
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£Klkm  among  the  great.  The  principal  offices,  both  eivil  and  CRAF. 

militmy,  becamo  scandalously  venal.  Rapacity  is  the  inse-' >-^— ^ 

parable  companion  of  bribery;  and  a  people  that  inay  be 
bought,  are  not  far  removed  from  a  people  that  may  be  en** 
slaved*  To  prevent  or  punish  these  growing  evils  gave  new 
activity  to  the  pentarcby  and  centumvirate ;  which,  in  thebr 
endeavours  to  repress  the  criminality  of  others,  became  them** 
selves  highly  criminal;  unjust  judges,  false  accusers,  and  ma- 
lignant inquisitors;  raging  with  an  excess  of  cruelty  against 
offences  merely  suspected  on  the  report  of  infamous  spies; 
and  punishing  with  equal  severity  the  virtues  which  they 
envied,  and  the  abilities  which  they  feared'^. 

Bomilcar,  instead  of  falling  their  victim,  had  determined  Bomiicar** 
to  become  both  their  judge  and  executioner.  One  part  of  his  m«iit 
army,  in  which  he  had  little  confidence,  was  sent  into  Nu-* 
midia^  where  it  had  been  dispersed  by  Agathoclea;  another 
part  of  it  watched  the  motions  of  that  prince,  who  was  then 
at  no  great  distance  from  Carthage,  and  so  wholly  intent  on 
the  execution  of , his  treacherous  design  against  Ophellas,'that 
he  gave  not  any  disturbance  to  the  enemy.  The  remainder 
of  his  troops  Bomilcar  assembled  in  Neapolis,  a  place  neariy 
contiguous  to  Carthage,  and  considered  as  a  suburb  of  that 
capital.  They  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  hundred  citi- 
zens and  four  thousand  mercenaries,  in  whom  he  could  en- 
tirely confide.  With  this  inconsiderable  force,  he  ventured 
to  enter  Carthage,  carrying  with  him  such  terror  and  havoc 
that  the  citizens  never  doubted  that  their  gates  had  been  be^ 
trayed  to  the  Greeks*  He  advanced  without  resistance  to  the 
great  market>[^lace,  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  tribunals  with 
tfaeir  obnoxious  magistrates,  and  probably  in  the  hope  that 
the  people  would  rise  in  his  favour.  But  the  people,  who  had 
beheld  him  butcher  many  unarmed  citizens,  mounted  to  the 
flsu  roofs  of  the  lofty  edifices  which  surrounded  the  market- 
place, and  directed  showers  of  darts  on  the  conspirators. 


^*  Ariitot  Politic.  I  ii.  c.  9.  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  c  4$. 
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C3EIAP.    Bdmilcar  led  off  his  adherents  tovaxds  NeapolU;  and  in  re* 
-— -^ —  treating  through  narroMr  streets,  whose  inhabitants  readily 


imitated  the  example  of  At  Forum,  only  increased  the  evil 
which  he  hoped  to  avoid.  He  was  obliged  to  shelter  his  men 
from  the  thickening  vdlies  of  missile  weapons  in  a  nei^- 
bouring  tower.  Thidier  the  magistratesp  sent  messengers, 
promising  pardon  to  all  concerned,  on  condition  of  an  imme- 
diate surrender;  for  having  a  public  enemy  at  the  gates,  it 
^  seemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  quell  the  sedition  spee- 
dily. The  capitulation  was  ratified  by  oaths,  which  were 
violated  only  in  the  person  of  Bomilcar.  He  was  doomed  to 
the  fatal  cross;  where  he  died  inveighing,  as  from  a  lofty 
tribunal,  against  the  crimes  and  chieities  of  his  judges^^. 
Agathodea  Had  AgatKodes  been  apprised  of  the  treason  meditated 
Utiea.  by  Bomilcar,  he*  might  doubtless  have  turned  it  to  his  own 
cxyiii\  advantage*,  and  perhaps,  through  this  rotten  part  of  the  state, 
B.  c.  907,  have  made  himself  master  of  Carthage.  But  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  was  as  little  informed  of  the  conspiracy  of  Bomil- 
car against  his  country,  as  Bomilcar  was  acquainted  with  the 
'  conspiracy  of  Agathocles  agsunst  Ophelias;  and  each  was  so 
wholly  engrossed  with  his  own  scheme  of  villany,  that  nei- 
ther had  time  to  bestow  the  smallest  attention  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  antagonist.  Agathocles  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate for  the  opportunity  thus  lost  of  assaulting  the  capital 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  by  employing  the  reinforce- 
ment just  acquired  at  the  price  of  so  much  wickedness^ 
in  besieging  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Uticaand  Hippo,  the 
former  situate  fifteen  miles,  the  latter  above  double  that  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  Carthage.  He  took  both  by  storm:  and  his 
conquest  was  attended  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  pillage 
and  slaughter.  In  the  siege  of  Utica,  the  eldest  Phccnician  co- 
lony on  that  coast^^,  and  long  considered  as  the  ally -rather  than 
the  subject  of  Carthage,  Agathocles  employed  an  expedient 
truly  worthy  of  his  savage  temper,  hardened  by  inveterate 

'^  Diodonis,  1.  xx.  s.  44.  ^^  Aristot  de  Mirabil. 
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hi^its  of  refined  cruelty.  He  had  surprised  in  their  country'  CIIAP. 
houses  three  hundred  Uticans,  belonging  to  the  richest  and  ■  ■■ ' — . 
noblest  families*  They  were  suspended  alive  to  the  machines, 
armed  with  catapults,  which  he  advanced  against  the  walls; 
and  thus  exposed  in  the  froiit  of  the  batde,  as  buts  to  tho 
missile  weapons  of  the  besieged,  who  could  not  resist  the 
enemy's  engines  without  piercing  the  bodies  of  their  most 
respected  friends.  The  interest  of  the  public  defence  was 
preferred  to  private  affection:  the  Uticans  silenced  the  cries 

•  •  * 

of  nature,  but  the  sacrifice  did  ^ot  avail  them^*. 

The  storm  pf  Hippo  soon  followed.  That  place  is  called  Storms 
by  different  names®®,  whose  sameness  of  signification,  is  con-  * 
firmed  by  the  circumstance  of  a  deep  and  broad  lake,  by 
wluch  the  town  is  defended  on  the  south.  On  the  north  it  is 
open  to  a  bay,  opposite  to  that  of  Utica.  Agathodes  entered 
the  place  after  defeating  the  enemy's  galle}^  at  sea,  and  their 
small  craft  on  the  lake^^  He  was  now  master  of  all  the  ma-  ^ 

ritime  towns  in  those  parts,  except  Carthage,  and  of  all  the 
inland  country,  except  some  districts  of  the  perfidious  No-, 
mades,  whose  alliance  was  nearly  as  dangerous  as  their  hos- 
tility. Having  been  apprised  that  the  eastern  successors  of  Assumes 
Alexander  had  recendy  declared  themselves  kings,  he  was^^iof^^^ 
unwilling  to  remain  inferior  in  name,  to  those  whom  he-^^^^^- 
equalled  in  glory  of  exploits,  and  extent  of  conquest.  He 
therefore  called  himself  king  of  Africa,  but  instead  of  as-  • 

Burning  the  diadem,  still  wore  apriesdy  crown  to  conceal  his 
baldness^^. 

The  tyrant  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  fortune;  and  if  Agatho- 
his  savage  and  sanguinary  temper  had  admitted  the  coope-a^to^ 
ration  of  friends  qualified  to  second  his  exertions,  he  flight  ^^^"J^^^' 
have  been  the  Alexander  of  Africa*  The  dangerous  state  of  ^  Africa-^ 
hia  affurs  in  Sicily,  of  which  he  was  at  this  time  apprised,  cxvUi.  i. 
engaged  him  to  sail  thither  in  person,  with  some  open  ves- 
sels hastily  constructed,  and  with  only  two  thousand  soldiers. 

*»  JDtodor.  I.  K.  8.  54.  •»  Diodor.  1.  xx.  s.  55. 

^  Hippo-aera»  Diatthyttts,  Zuy-         ^^  Diodor.  1.  xx.  b.  54 
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CRAP.    His  boldness  was  successful:  he  entered  die  harbour  of  Se- 
linus,  that  of  Syracuse  being  still  blocked  up  by  the  Cartha* 


giniansy  while  the  cause  of  public  freedom,  and  Sicilian  in* 
dependence  made  a  progress  most  alarming  to  the  tyrant  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  But  the  presence  of  one  man  was  soon 
marked  by  an  important  change  of  affairs.  At  the  moment 
of  his  arrival,  a  detachment  from  his  garrison  of  Sjrracuse 
defeated  Zenodicus,  the  general  of  the  Agrigenune  confe- 
deracy. Agathocles  broke  that  confederacy  itselfj^  made  sig- 
nal examples  of  ApoUonia  and  other  revolted  cities;  and  by 
rapid  marches  froip  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other,  again 
diifused  through  the  whole  of  it,  the  terror  of  his  arms^^. 
Deinocrates,  indeed,  still  kept  the  field,  and  before  Agatho- 
cles had  time  to  reduce  that  leader  of  exiles,  he  was  recalled 
to  Africa  by  a  state  of  affairs,  not  less  critical  than  that  which 
had  brought  him  to  Sicily;  his  son  Archagathus  having  shown 
himself  equally  unqualified  for  supplying  his  place  in  die 
former,  as  his  brother  Antander  had  proved  in  the  latter. 
EnmachiiB,     Soon  after  the  departure  of  Agathocles,  Archagathus  de- 
dfi'  Ueii-   tached  from  the  forces  in  Tunes  and  its  neighbourhood,  eight 
iiStiuknd  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  eight  hundred  horse,  into  the  more  re- 
Africa,      mote  parts  of  Numidia.  The  Carthaginians,  previously  sent 
to  that  quarter,  appear  to  have  fled  on  all  sides  before  this 
formidable  army*  Eumachus,  its  commander,  penetrated 
unknown  regions,  visited  and  conquered  unknown  cities,  to 
some  of  which  the  Greeks  gave  names  in  their  own  language, 
eiqiressive  of  the  local  peculiarities  by  which  they  were 
distingiuahed.  One  they  called  Phelline,  from   its   thick 
groves  of  shadowy  cork  trees.  The  adjoining  district  (whose 
inhabitants  were  black  as  Ediiopians)  they  called  Asphodelus, 
from  the  exuberant  and  beautiful  daflfodils  that  decked  its 
fields^^:  three  neighbouring  towns  they  called  Pidiecussse, 
because  in  these  places,  apes  were  held  in  the  same  honour 

with  which  dogs  are  venerated  in  Egypt.  In  Pithecussie 

« 

»3  Oiodor.  1.  IX.  9.  56.  »♦  Ibid.  i.  59. 
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apes  lived  in  the  same  houses  with  men,  and  fed  in  the  same    CHAP. 

.                                                                                         IX 
apartments;   children   were  here  named  after  apes,  as  in ^-^— 

Greece  after  the  gods:  to  kill  an  ape  was  a  capital  o£Pence;  in 
a  word,  these  animals  were  solemnly  worshipped  as  divini- 
ties; and  ^^  to  have  drunk  the  blood  of  an  ape,"  was  prover« 
bially  said  of  those  who  died  by  violence  unrevenged,  inti- 
mating, that  for  some  enormous  but  secret  guilt,  they  had  ' 
been  punished  by  this  most  dreadful  calamity^'.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  monkey  land,  the  soldiers  of  JSuma- 
chus  observed  a  lofty  mountain,  twenty  miles  long,  and  so 
much  infested  with  innumerable  wild  cats,  that  it  was  said 
no^'kind  of  birds  ever  built  their  nests  either  on  its  trees  or 
in  its  dens  ^^.  Such  are  the  unimportant  circumstances  pre- 
served concerning  countries  most  worthy  of  curiosity,  by  a 
few  ignorant  soldiers,  as  incapable  of  observation  as  they 
were  rapacious  of  plunder* 

This  rapacity  proved  the  ruin  of  the  expedition.  The  Car- CompVioar 
thagtnians,  during  the  absence  of  Agathocles,  made  a  new  of  the 
and  vigorous  effort  for  retrieving  their  affairs*  The  capital  *'''^*^*" 
though  loosely  besieged,  had  received  many  inhabitants  from 
the  country,  who  came  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  its  walls. 
Thirty  thousand  of  these  strangers,  with  the  more  idle  and 
inactive  part  of  the  citizens,  were  armed  in  the  public  de- 
fence; and  a  considerable  force  under  Himilco  marched  into 
Numidia*  This  detachment  appears  to  have  been  joined  by 
many  N umidian  horsemen,  whose  native  fury  was  exasperated 
by  resentment  against  the  Greek  invaders*  The  Numidi^ns  en- 
countered the  troops  under  Eumachus  loaded  with  booty;  and 
according  to  their  custom  engaged  them  in  a  running  fight, 
during  which,  they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Himilco, 


»*Diodor.  I.  xt,  8.  58.  "  The  Urge 
breed  of  Indian  apes  is  at  this  mo- 
ment held  in  high  veneration  by  tlie 
Hindus;  and  fed  with  devotion  by 
the  Brachmans,  who  seem  in  two  or 
three  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  to  have  a  regular  endow- 
ment for  tlie  support  of  them.  They 

Vot.  H. 


live  in  tribes  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred, are  wonderfully  gentle,  and 
(I  speak  as  an  eye  witness)  appear 
to  huve  some  kind  of  order  in  their 
little  sylvan  policy!"  Sir  W.  Jones' 
Discourse  on  the  gods  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  India. 
»«  Id.  ibid. 

G 
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« 
CHAP.    irh6  had  lain  'concealed  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  de* 

"         — fcated  with  such  slaughter,  that  no  mere  than  forty  horsemen 


and  thirty  of  the  infantry  escaped  from  the  battle.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time,  another  body  of  Greeks  was  cut  off  by 
Hannb,  in  the  inland  part  of  the  Libyphoenician  territor}''. 
Archagathus  was  still  master  of  the  cities  on  the  seacoast, 
near  Tunes;  but  the  disasters  that  had  befallen  his  detach- 
ments, totally  changed  the  disposition  of  his  allies.  The  great 
body  of  Libyphoinician  peasants  were  in  arms.  The  Numi- 
dians  were  prepared  to  destroy  the  advanced  parties,  and  to 
intercept  the  convoys  of  the  Greeks.  Their  main  army  was 
pressed  in  flank  and  rear  by  the  victorious  Himilco  and  Han- 
no;  who  seized  the  usual  passes  leading  into  the  countr)*; 
while  their  colleague,  Adherbal,  formed  a  camp  four  miles 
from  Tunes,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  revolted  sea- 
ports, excluded  the  Greeks  from  the  coast  ^. 
Agatho-  Agathocles  was  duly  apprised  of  the  disastrous  condidon 

axcmby  of  his  army.  Having  equipped  seventeen  ships  of  war  in  the 
defeats  the  harbour  of  SyTacusc,  he  watched  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
^^^'^.'*'"^"  through  a  Carthaginian  fleet  of  thirty  sail  in  the  road,  which 
|rfore        }^g  effected  with  much  brilliancy  of  success.   The  Tuscans, 

Syracuse.  ^  ^  /  ' 

ancient  rivals  of  the  Carthaginians  for  the  commerce  of  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  naturally  the  allies 
of  Syracuse,  with  which  they  had  long  carried  on  an  advan- 
tageous traffic.  Eighteen  of  their  vessels  hovered  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  Syracusan  coast,  and  availed  themselves  of  a 
dark  night  to  get  into  the  harbour  unperceived  by  the  enemy« 
This  fortunate  incident  Agathocles  improved  with  his  usual 
dexterity.  He  desired  the  Tuscans  to  keep  their  concealed 
station,  until  his  own  vessels  sailed  forth  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Carthaginians.  The  Tuscans,  according  to  this  ar- 
rangement, then  put  to  sea.  Agathocles  turned  the  beaks  of 
his  galleys  on  the  pursuers.  Thet^arthaginians,  thus  surprised 
between  a  double  assault,  were  totally  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  five  ships  of  war,  together  with  their  3¥hole  crews.  The 

*7  Diodor.  I.  xz.  8.  59,  60. 
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Cartbaginian  -admiral  stabbed  himself  when  his  ship  was    CHAP. 
taken;  a  premature  act  of  despair,  since  a  smart  breeze  swel '• — 


ling  the  main  top-sail,  enabled  the  vessel  to  make  her  escape  o'« 

This  unexpected  victory  opened  the  sea  to  Sjrracuse,  which  Hispream- 
was  thenceforth  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions;  an4  en-  saiiin?^  to 
abled  Agathocles  to  pursue  without  danger  his  navigation  to   '™***^' 
Carthage*   But  a  precaution,  usual  with  him  on  such  occa- 
sions, remained  to  be  taken  before  he  set  sail.  Five  hundred 
obnoxious  Syracusans  were  assembled   on  pretence  of  a     ' 
public  entertainment,  and  massacred  by  order  of  the  tyrant, 
as  persons  most  likely  to  disturb  -the  government  during  his 
absence,  and  to  cooperate  with  Deinocrates. 

Upon  his  anrival  in  Africa,  Agathodes  saw  that  the  me-  I>efe«tw) 
lancholy  advices  from  that  quarter  were  not  exaggerations. 
The  immediate  safety  of  his  army  required  a  battle.  This, 
however,  the  'enemy,  who  had  seized  all  the  most  advanta- 
geous passes  communicating  with  the  adjacent  country,  was 
studious  to  avoid.  The  strength  of  Agathocles  was  still  con- 
siderable. Besides  his  garrisons  in  Tunes  and  several  other 
towns,  which  had  not  yet  ventured  to  rebel,  he  had  six  thou- 
sand Greeks  in  his  camp;  and  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
Italians,  with  whose  countr)'  he]  had  carefully  maintained  a 
correspondence  ever  since  his  first  campaigns  in  Magna  Gr»- 
cia.  His  African  troops  were  more  numerous  than  both  coUec- 
tively:  ten  thousand  foot,  six  thousand  chariots  of  war,  and 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  this  army,  cooped 
up  and  impatient, -and  the  Africans  strongly  inclined  to  re- 
volt, he  employed  all  his  usual  artifices  for  drawing  the  Car- 
thaginians from  their  camp;  and  eagerly  seized  the  first 
opportunity  which  they  afibrded  him,  of  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement, though  the  ground  was  highly  unfavourable.  The 
Greeks  under  his  immediate  command  behaved  bravely.  But 
after  his  Africans  and  mercenaries  gave  way,  the  Greeks 
were  borne  downby  the  weightornumbers.  In  the  pursuit, the 

*'  Diodor.  1.  xx.  s.  61. 
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CHAP*    Cartliaginians  spared  the  Africans,  but  gave  no  quarter  to 


the  Greeks  and  Italians,  who  were  easily  known  by  their 
armour  and  appearance,  and  of  whom,  before  they  reached 
their  camp,  about  three  thousand  fell  ^.  A  few  prisoners 
indeed  were  made,  but  not  as  an  exception  to  general  orders, 
since  they  were  only  saved  for  a  purpose  far  more  horrid 
than  all  the  carnage  of  battle. 
Coiiflftj^-      Thev  consisted  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  Greeks, 
calahi^nlwho  were  reserved  as  a  burnt  offering  for  Moloch  or  Saturn, 
an  c«i»p.    ^iioge  portable  house,  or  tabernacle,  diflFused  a  thick  super- 
stitious gloom  in  the  midst  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  nearly 
contiguous  to  the  general's  tent*  While  the  flames  of  this 
abominable  rite  mounted  on  high,  a  brisk  wind  brought 
them  in  contact  first  with  the  tabernacle  of  the  god,  and  next 
'      with  the  pavilion  of  the  commander*  As  the  tents  of  the 
Carthaginians  were  made  of  mats  or  dried  reeds,  the  whole 
camp  was  speedily  in  a  Uaze*  The  Carthaginians  fled  on 
all  sides  with  their  armour  and  most  precious  effects;  many 
perished  in  the  flames* 
Defeeti()n        This  disaster,  which  befel  the  barbarians  in  the  first  watch 
camp  nf the  of  the  night,  was,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  greatly 
Its'^tnu^c  «ge*'«vated  by  the  defection,  which  at  the  same  time  hap- 
conse-        pened  in  the  camp  of  the  GreeJks.  Five  thousand  Africans 

quences.       ■  " 

had  begun,  with  the  first  darkness  of  night,  to  fly  from  the 
discomfited  Agathocles  to  their  victorious  countrymen* 
Their  approach  was  discovered  by  the  Carthaginian  videttes 
or  scouts,  quickly  communicated  to  the  army  now  irregu- 
larly collected,  and  pursuing  its  hasty  march  towards  Car- 
thage* The  Barbarians  never  doubted  that  the  Greeks, 
having  beheld  the  conflagration  of  their  tents,  had  hastened 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  consequent  disorder.  A  sudden 
terror  seized  them.  Darkness  increased  the  confusion:  and 
in  their  scattered  flight  over  a  rough  and  intricate  countrj", 
swelled  by  craggy  rocks,  and  interrupted  by  walls  and 
hedges,  different  parties  mistook  each  other  for  enemies, 
and  forced  their  opposite  ways  by  adverse  arms*  Many 
rushed  headlong  over  precipices;  not  less  than  five  thousand 

•'  Diodor.  1.  XX.  %  64,  65. 
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are  said  to  have  &Uen  victims  to  this  Mind  panic:  and  the   CHAP, 
remainder  who  reached  Carthage,  entered  the  gates  in  wild        ' '  "■ 


trepidation,  as  if  they  had  been  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy.  The  African  deserters,  meanwhile,  who  had  oc* 
casioned  all  this  terror,  no  sooner  perceived  the  Carthaginian 
camp  on  fire,  than  they  changed  their  first  resolution,  and 
began  to  return  back  under  similar  apprehensions  to  those 
which  they  inspired*  The  Greeks,  who  had  not  yet  been  appris*- 
ed  of  their  desertion,  were  informed  of  the  movement  of  a 
great  body  of  men  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  They  beheld 
the  distant  conflagration;  the  tumultuary  cries  of  the  Cartha* 
ginians  had  distinctly  reached  their  ears:  it  immediately 
occurred  to  them  that  the  barbarians,  intoxicated  with  their 
recent  victory,  had  advanced  against  them  with  their  whole 
forces,  after  setting  fire  by  way  of  bravado  to  their  own  tents. 
Agathocles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  arm.  They  nished  tumuU 
tuoiisly  from  the  camp,  and  the  nearer  view  of  the  nocturnal  ^ 
conflagration  increasing  the  general  alarm,  convinced  thenii 
that  their  only  resource  was  in  immediate  flight.  One  division 
of  them  encountered  the  African  deserters,  to  the  mutual 
consternation  and  with  great  destruction  of  both  parties* 
Many  scattering  themselves  at  a  distance  on  all  sides  of 
the  camp,  remained  in  lurking  places  the  whole  night  long; 
and  the  return  of  light  only  showed  to  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  to  the  Carthaginians,  how  shamefully  both  of  them 
had  been  deluded  by  the  empty  terrors  of  war^^^. 

The  morning  however,  rose  with  very  different  prospects  Tcrmina- 
to  the  adverse  armies.  The  Carthaginian  forces  were  still  ^^^et'  ^ 
entire,  and  continually  augmenting  by  the  daily  return  toj^^^^^^^^" 
duty  of  their  revolted  allies  or  rebellious  subjects.  The  •*»«  f*.^*^™ 

,  ,  .  to  Sicily. 

Greeks  on  the  other  hand,  bemg  totally  deserted  by  their  Oiymp. 
African  auxiliaries,  and  having  lost  four  thousand  meninc.  d05. 
the  nocturnal  tumult,  and  three  thousand  in  the  preceding 
battlC)  were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers  in  a  hostile 

100  di„4qp^1_xx.  s.  67. 
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CHAP,  country,  at  once  dispirited  and  matinous,  fearing  the  enemy, 
and  angry  with  their  general.  Under  such  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune, Agathocles  would  readily  have  submitted  to  any  t;erms 
of  accommodation;  but  he  suspected  that  the  Carthaginians 
would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  his  absolute 
destruction;  that  this  illustrious  vengesmce  might  for  ever 
repel  future  invasion  from  the  Carthaginian  shores.  The 
movements  of  the  tyrant's  mind  were  rapid  and  decisive* 
He  determined  to  embark  secretly  for  Sicily  with  his  younger 
son  Heracleides,  leaving  Archagathus  and  his  army  to  their 
fate*  Archagathus  discovered  this  design,  and  communi- 
cated it  to  the  officers;  the  officers  declared  it  to  their  troops; 
a  mutiny  ensued:  Agathocles  was  seized  and  bound:  but  the 
sight  of  their  general  in  bonds  could  not  be  endured  by  the 
soldiers:  they  relented  and  released  him:  whereas  he  anxious 
only  for  his  own  escape  from  the  Carthagrinians,  employed 
the  first  moment  of  liberty  to  embark  in  a  small  passage 
boat,  (though  it  was  winter),  with  a  few  sailors  for  Sicily. 
The  army,  having  discovered  his  flight,  put  his  sons  to  death, 
and  chose  new  commanders  who  came  to  a  capitulation  on 
the  following  terms:  that  the  towns  yet  possessed  by  the 
Greeks,  should  be  surrendered  on  the  payment  of  three 
hundred  talents:  that  as  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
as  judged  proper,  should  enter  into  the  Carthaginian  service, 
and  be  entided  to  pay  and  promotion  according  to  their  rank 
and  the  rules  established  in  the  army :  and  that  those  who  did  not 
think  fit  to  remain  in  Africa,  should  be  sent  to  Sicily,  and  have 
habitations  assigned  to  them  at  Solois;  a  place  formerly  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  principal  Carthaginian  settlements  in 
the  island.  These  conditions,  though  highly  acceptable  to 
the  camp,  were  rejected  by  the  Grecian  garrisons  which 
stilt  confided  in  the  extraordinary  resources  of  Agathocles. 
Their  towns  were  stormed:  the  commanders  crucified;  and 
the  soldiers,  disgraced  by  fetters,  were  condemned  to  repair 
the  effect  of  their  own  ravages,  ^nd  to  cultivate  with  in- 
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« 
cessant  toil  the  lands  which  during  four  years  of  war  they    CHAP. 

had  continued  to  desolate^^^  Thus  ended  the  expedition — — 

of  Agathocles  into  Africa,  which  once  promised  to  be  as 
important  in  its  consequences,  as  it  certainly  is  memorable 
in  its  incidents. 

The  return  of  Agathocles  to  Sicily  was  marked  by  such  Agatho- 
outrages  as  might  be  expected  from  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  eiues^™" 
exasperated  by  misfortune.  He  landed  near  the  western  ^s****- 
extremity  of  the  island  by  the  shortest  voyage  from  Africa: 
and  immediately  sent  orders  to  Syracuse,  that  a  band  of  his 
faithful  mercenaries  should  repair  to  his  standard.  They 
joined  him  near  Egesta,  a  city  at  that  time  in  alliance  with 
Syracuse,  containing  ten  thousand  families  and  many  of 
them  opulent.  Agathocles  demanded  their  money.  The 
Egestians  hesitated  to  comply  with  this  requisition.  The 
tyrant's  impatience  brooked  not  delay.  He  ma^^sacred 
the  largest  portion  of  the  citizens,  and  exacted  from  the 
remainder  their  hidden  treasures,  by  tortures  that  in  vari- 
ety of  contrivance  are  said  to  have  rivaled  the  fabulous 
pains  of  Tartarus.  To  escape  his  execrable  machinations 
many  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves,  and  Egesta  in  one 
miserable  day  was  completely  desolated  by  the  murder  of 
its  men  and  women,  and  by  a  sale  of  the  boys  and  girls  to 
the  barbarous  Brutii.  A  youth  of  singular  beauty,  named 
Maenon,  was  alone  reserved  for  the  domestic  servitude  of 
Agathocles.  Maenon' survived  to  avenge,  by  an  action  well 
becoming  the  favourite  of  a  tyrant,  both,  the  destruction 
of  his  countrymen  and  his  own  disgrace.  The  walls  and 
houses,  however,  still  remained;  and  Egesta,  under  the 
protection  of  Agathocles  and  its  new  name  Dicaopolis*®*, 
became  a  receptacle  for  banditti  and  deserters"*,  and  a  fer- 
tile seminary  of  mercenary  assassins,  naturally  abounding 

m 

in  a  country  torn  to  pieces  by  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
and  by  all  those  crimes  and  calamities  which  usually  followed 
in  their  train. 

»«i  Diodor.  L  xx.  s.  68.  &  69.  "  ***  Diodor.  1.  xx.  «.  71. 
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CHAP.       Syracuse,  which  had  furnished  instruments  of  vengeance 

■ —  against  £gesta,  experienced  shordy  afterwards  the  sad  effects 

rJeaBe!  ^'  of  the  tyrant's  fury.  He  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  mur-* 
der  of  his  two  sons  by  his  revolted  army  in  Africa,  than  he 
sent  orders  to  his  brother  Antander  to  destroy,  without  ex- 
ception, the  whole  kindred  of  the  rebels.  The  command 
was  stricdy  executed;  in  some  instances  four  generations  of 
the  same  family  were  cut  off  in  the  same  hour;  and  we  may 
indulge  the  pathetic  exaggerations  of  a  Sicilian,  in  describing 
the  massacre  as  so  dreadful  that  when  the  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  for  none  ventured  to  acknowledge  and 
bury  them,  the  waters  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore  were  dyed  red  with  blood '®^.  These  monstrous  cruel- 
ties  which  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  were  punished  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  revolt  of  Pasiphilus,  the  tyrant's 
general;  to  whom,  while  his  own  brother  Antander  held  the 
government  of  Syracuse,  he  trusted  the  command  of  Gela, 
and  other  important  though  subordinate  cities*  The  defection 
I  of  Pasiphilus,  however,  was  occasioned  not  by*his  detestation 
of  his  master's  crimes,  but  by  an  ill  founded  contempt  of  his 
power.  The  tyrant,  indeed,  had  lost  an  army  in  Africa:  De- 
inocrates  still  bade  him  defiance  in  Sicily;  and  by  his  recent 
massacres,  he  had  greatly  diminished  bis  owti  strength* 
Pasiphilus  hoped  by  joining  Deinocrates  to  give  a  decided 
preponderancy  to  the  cause  of  public  freedom  and  Sicilian 
independency,  which  that  great  master  of  artifice  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  supported.  The  tyrant  acted  as  if  he  had  felt  this 
stroke  with  peculiar  sensibility,  and  had  believed  that  the 
defection  of  his  lieutenant  would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  affairs, 
fiw  treaty  He  negotiated  at  once  with  Deinocrates  and  the  Carthagin- 
Carthagi-  ians.  To  the  former  he  offered  to  abdicate  the  government 
Otymp.  of  Syracuse,  and  to  restore  freedom  to  the  citizens,  and  the 
c!^305.  ^^^8  to  their  country.  Tired  of  grandeur,  he  desired  no- 
thing but  safety;  for  which  purpose  he  required  for  his  resi- 
dence the  two  fortresses  of  Therms  and  Cephalctdion ;  the 
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Iftmer  deriving  its  name  from  the  hot  baths ;  the  latter  from   CHAP. 

its  sitoation  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  pro- : — 

montory:  and  both  of  them  standing  near  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast.  To  the  Carthagii^ans  he  offered  to  guarantee 
that  western  division  of  the  island  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  them,  extending  from  the  extreme  limit  of 
Lilybceum  to  Himera  on  the  northern,  and  Heraclsea  on  the 
southern^  shore.  The  Carthaginians,  who  eamesdy  wished 
to  extend  their  footing  in  Sicily,  sacrificed  dieir  resentment 
to  their  interest;  and  paid  to  the  tyrant,  as  the  price  of  his 
alliance,  three  hundred  talents  and  two  hundred  thousand 

bushels  of  com  ^^^ 

« 

In  the  propositions  made  to  Deinocrates,  it  is  not  easy  to  hu  nego. 
determine  whether  the  t3^ant  was  sincere.  His  monstrous  ^|||^i|^^. 
crimes  naturally  tormented  him  with  apprehension  of  those  nocrates, 
punishments  which  his  fancy  began  to  anticipate  on  the  first 
strokes  of  his  adversity.  But  it  is  more  probable  that,  know- 
ing the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  negotiate, , 
he  only  sought  for  the  occasion  of  exposing  him  in  his  true^ 
light  to  the  Sicilians.  Deinocrates  rejected  his  humble  re- 
quest, and  disdairibd  his  advantageous  offers.  That  Syracu- 
san  exile  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand men,  had  many  rich  cides  at  his  devotion,  and  enjoyed, 
under  the  name  of  a  fugitive,  the  authority  of  a  king.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  therefore,  to  lay  down  his  power,  and  to 
restore  either  independence  to  the  Sicilian  cities,  or  demo- 
cracy to  Syracuse:  under  which  form  of  government  he  must 
have  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  have  thenceforth  held  his 
life  and  every  thing  dear  to  him,  at  the  will  of  turbulent 
demagogues  and  a  capricious  multitude.  He  therefore  rejec- 
ted all  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  tyrant,  a  circum- 
stance which  the  latter  failed  not  to  make  known  over  the 
island,  complaining  that  Deinocrates^  ambition  and  obstinacy 
hindered  the  Sicilians  from  returning  to  their  respective 
cities,  and  all  those  cities  from  being  declared  free  and  inck- 
pcndent***. 

"«  Diodor.  1.  XX.  B.  ra  i°«  Id,  ibid, 
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CHAP.        This  remonstrance  was  not  ineffectual.  The  tyrant  deter- 
— ^^'      mined  to  venture  a  batde  with  five  thousand  foot  and  eight 
hundred  hone,  against  an  army  four  times  as  numerous.  The 
defe^  at  scene  of  the  action  was  near  Forgium,  an  inland  and  now 
oJJSp™    unknown  mountain,  but  anciently  remarkable  as  the  haunt 
B  c""305    of  vultures;  and  from  which  the  Sicilito  vultures  derived 
their  specific  name*    The  battle  was  scarcely  begun  when 
above  two  thousand  of  Deinocrates'  troops  passed  over  to  the 
'  side  of  Agathoclcs.  This  defection  was  followed  by  distrust 
and  dismay  in  the  whole  army  of  allied  Sicilians.  They  fled 
in  scattered  disorder.    The  tynAt,  after  a  short  pursuit,  or- 
dered the  slaughter  to  cease,  and  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  the  fugitives  might  return  to  their  several  hom^s.  Many 
accepted  this  permission;  othe^rs  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  inthe  night;  the  cavalry  escaped  to  the  neighbouring 
but  now  unknown  fortress  of  Ambice;  and  a  body  of  seven 
thousand  infantry  posted  themselves  on  a  strong  eminence, 
but  capitulated  on  promise  of  safety,  and  descended  from 
their  fortress.    Their«false  confidence  was  rewarded  by  an 
immediate  and  universal   massacre.    After  this  enormous 
perfidy,  Agathocles  received  the  remainder  of  the  fugitives 
under  his  protection  and  made  peace«with  Deinocrates;  who^ 
having  hitherto  fought  against  him  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  became  from  this  time  forward  his  coadjutor  and  ton- 
fident.  Deinocrates  was  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  with  him- 
self; they  thoroughly  knew  each  other;  the  tyrant  had  saved 
his  life  in  the  first  massacre  at  Syracuse;  and  the  bond  of 
their  renewed  friendship  was  the  assassination  of  the  ,too 
credulous  Pa&iphilus,  whom  Deinocrates,  his  late  partner  in 
arms,  caught  and  murdercid  with  his  own  hand  at  Gela  '^^ 
Still,  however,  it  is  wonderful  that  two  such  monsters  should 
have  thenceforth  continued  mutually  faithful.  There  must 
have  been  much  vigilance  on  one  side,  and  great  patience  on 
the  other.  The  one,  who  was  old,  needed  an  active  instru- 
ment; and  the  other,  who  was  young,  expected  to  inherit  the 

!<>''  Diodor.  1.  xx,  s.  90. 
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power  which  he  had  helped  to  establish.  In  the  space  of  two    CHAP. 

years  all  die  cities  in  the  island,  except  those  situate  within ^-— 

the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  were  subjected  to  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  chiefly  by  the  arms  or  artifices  of  Deinocrates. 

Agathocles  respected  his  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians  Agatho- 
£Drthe  present,  only  that  he  might  infringe  it  in  due  time  quenttraiit 
the  more  boldly.  Among  the  concluding  transactions  of  his  oiympf' 
reign,  the  principal  bear  a  reference  to  this  great  design;  a^^"j:  ^^^ 
new  invasion  of  Africa  and  the  recovery  of  the  laurels  of  his  c.  304. 28?. 
youth.  With  this  view  we  find  him  strenuously  employed  in 
amassing  treasure,  collecting^  mercenaries,  and  equipping  a 
powerful    fleet.  In  his  extensive  plan  of  pillage  no  comer 
however  obscure  was  overlooked,  no  place  however  sacred 
was  unviolated.   The  superstition  of  antiquity  dwells  with  The 
complacence  on  his  impious  invasion  of  the  Liparean  isles, 
1>ecause  of  the  memorable  vengeance  successively  inflicted  on 
him  by  Eelus  and  Vulcan  ^^  for  plundering  their  favourite 
domain.  These  islands  derived  their  name  from  Lipara  the 
largest,  eight  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  circuit,  and  early 
planted  by  a  Dorian  colony  from   Cnidus  ^^.   They  are 
seven  "^  in  number,  situate  between  the  distance  of  fifteen 
and  forty-five  miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  Two 
of  them  still  continue  to  emit  fire,  Vulcania  and  Strongyli; 
but  they  were  all  formerly  volcanic,  holding,  as  it  was  3up- 
posed,  a  secret  commerce  with  iEtna,  whose  flames  they 
alternately  borrowed  and  supplied.    Agathocles  appeared  Their  x^ 
'  before  them  with  a  fleet,  exacting  fifty  talents  for  their  ran-  Agathp- 
som,  and  when  the  money  fell  short,  despoiled  their  sacred  ^^'' 
treasures  of  the  dedications  stamped  with  the  awful  names 
of  Eohis  and  Vulcan.  The  god  of  the  winds  punished  him  by 
a  storm  which  sunk  eleven  of  his  ships;  and  Vulcan,  as  we 


^o»  Diodor.  1.  XX- 8.  101. 

109  EusuthiuB  ad  Dionirs.  Perie- 
pet.  Tufh  fur^  AmXv  ttei  ^m^foftm  fit 
gxi  merocy  &r.  v.  461. 

^^^  Authors  differ  on  this  sub 


ject,  but  the  number  seven  is  assi|rn 
ed  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Pliny,  Poriiponius  Mela,  and  Dio- 
nysitts  P«riefetes. 
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CHAP,   shall  see  presently,  only  reoerved  his  ire,  ^ltiInately  to  inflict 
— — — a  riiore  dreadful  vengeance. 

Other  pre-      With  the  Mme  predatory  views,  the  tyrant  "undertook  dif- 

MdUionB^'  ferent  expeditions  to  the  conuoent  of  Magna  Grecia*  In  one 

clyTi.'      of  these,  he  conquered  and  garrisoned  the  rich  conunercial 

B.  c.  299.   city  of  Crototta;  and  in  another  he  dispossesjBcd  the  Brutii  of 

the  maritime  town  Hipponium,  where  he  built  a  dock  or 

arsenal.   That  no  gleanings  of  gain  might  be  lost,  he  lent 

vessels  to  the  pirates  who  infested  those  coasts,  and  was  strict 

in  exactii^  his  full  share  of  their  booty  "^ 

Hu  trans-       ^^^  these  minute  attentions  did  not  narrow  the  mind  of  the 

^th  Alex-  ^3^"^^  ^^  render  him  careless  of  the  great  transactions  of  the 

ander't      timcs.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  with  Alexander's  sue- 


saccessors. 

cessors,  and  connected  himself  with  several  of  them  by  trea^- 
ties  and  intermarriages.  When  the  fortune  of  Antigonus  was 
predominant,  he  abetted  the  measures  of  that  prince  against 
Cassander  and  his  allies,  and  burned  the  vrhxAe  of  a  Macedo- 
nian fleet  which  besieged  Corcyra,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  that  island  ^^'.  His  dau^ter  Lanassa  was  married  suc- 
cessively to  Demetrius,  the  aon  of  Antigcmus,  and  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus.  To  the  fbraier  of  these  princes,  at  that  time  mas- 
ter of  Macedon,  he  sent  his  favourite  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  Us  &ther.  Demetrius  received  the  youth  widi 
kind  and  honourable  courtesy,  invested  him,  after  the  eastern 
fashion  which  he  afFedied,  with  a  royal  garment;  and  under 
show  of  respect  and  of  conaoladating  friendship  with  his 
father,  sent  him  back  loaded  with  presents,  and  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  own  creatures  and  flatterers  Oxythemis;  whose 
>eal  errand,,  however.  Was  to  spy  out  the  land,  and.  to  survey 
the  actual  state  of  Sicily.  Tiie  report  must  have  conveyed  a 
jnagnificent  idea  of  the  pant's  powder;  for  Agathodes,  never 
losing  sight  of  his  designs  against  Carthage,  had  collected  a 
great  body  of  mercenaries,  both  Greeks  and  Italians,  whose 
infamous  history  under  their  common  name  of  Mamertines, 
will  presently  be  related;  and,  besides  other  naval  prepa- 

»"  Dioclar.  ibid.  *»'  Id.  Eclog.  1.  xxi.  p.  491. 
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r^mis^  had  equipped  two  hundredgalleys  of  a  large  size,  with   chap. 
four  and  six  banks  of  oars  ^K  — ^^^  ,  m 

But,  before  Ais  mighty  armament  was  ready  to  set  sail.  His  mnd- 
thc  tyrant  died  a  death,  suitable  indeed  to  his  life,  if  any  death  ^Smr'*' 
could  have  eaq>iated  his  execrable  and  innumerable  crimes. 
He  had  a  grandson  named  Archagathus,  after  his  father  who 
perished  in  Africa*  Tliis  youth  did  not  degenerate  from  his 
ancestors,  being  endowed  with  a  daring  courage,  and  ctesum^ 
nmte  craft,  sdbmissive  ministers  to  an  ambition  as  unprinci- 
pledas  itwas boundless.  He  now  commanded  anarmy  encamp- 
ed in  the  northern  district  of  mount  iEtna.The  tyrant,  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  services,  gradually  discovered  his  character, 
and  determined  to  remove  him  ftxmi  command.  As  he  him- 
self was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year,  he  had  fixed  the 
hopes  of  perpetuating  his  power  on  his  son  and  namesake 
Agatfaocks,  whom  he  had  recommended  to  the  Syracusans 
as  heir  to  his  kingdom*  He  now  sent  him  to  the  army,  fur- 
nished with  an  order  to  receive  the  command  from  Archa- 
gathus* The  latter  feigned  willingly  to  resign;  ssuled  to'one 
of  the  Lipaiean  isfes  to  perform  a  promised  sacrifice;  invited 
his  unde  and  successor  to  partake  of  the  entertainments 
which  usuaHy  accompanied  diat  solemnity;  and  seized  a 
favourable  ntoment  for  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  The 
body  of  the  younger  Agathocles  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
carried  by  the  waves  to  the  toast  of  Sicily,  where  it  was  re- 
cognised and  sent  to  his  father  at  S3nracuse  "^. 

Bnt  the  tyrant  was  by  this  time  incapable  of  punishing  the  Death  oi 
assassin*  Archagathus,  while  he  assumed  to  himself  the.^]^  ^ 
part  of  murdering  his  uncle,  had  committed  that  of  des-Pl^f?^ 
troying  lus  grandfather  to  M«non  of  Egcsta,   who  longB.r.  csp. 
watched  for  an  opportunity  of  avenging  on  the  tyrant  his  own 
disgrace  and  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  tyrant  regularly  after 
meals  picked  his  teeth  with  a  quillf  this  toothpick  was  usually 
supplied  by  his  favourite  Maenon,  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was  one  so  skilfully  impoisoned,  that  the  infection,  after 
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CHAP,  destroying  his  gums  with  excruciating  torture,  began  in  a  few 
'  '  dajTS  to  seize  his  vitals*  While  yet  capable  of  speech,  he  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  Syracusans,  and  arraigned  the  im- 
piety of  Archagnthus,  who  had  ruined  both  himself  and  his 
hopes;  himself  by  poison,  his  appointed  successor  by  assassi- 
nation. He  conjured  his  subjects  to  punish  the  parricide,  and 
to  reestablish  and  defend  against  him  their  hereditary  de- 
mocracy. Thus  saying,  he  was  carried  from  the  tribunal  and 
soon  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  funeral  pile,  speechless  yet 
breathing;  a  dire  atonement,  (as  history  blushes  not  to  relate), 
to  Vulcan  for  his  plundered  temple.  He  lived  seventy-two 
years,  and  reigned  twenty-eight.  His  life  was  written  by 
Timaeus  and  Callias,  both  of  them  Sicilians:  his  brother 
Antander,  also  an  historian,  treated  the  same  subject  ^^';  a 
dreadful  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  brother! 

His  wife         When  the  tyrant  was  no  more,  his  instruments  remained; 

Theoxena.  fleets,  armies,  arsenals,  and  treasuries.  Immediately  before 
his  death,  part,  indeed,  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth  had  been  con- 
signed to  Theoxena  "^,  the  wife  of  his  old  age,  and  daugh- 
ter to  Magas,  who,  upon  the  destruction  of  th^  usurper 
Ophelias,  had  been  intrusted  by  Ptolemy  Soter  with  the 
viceroyalty  of  Cyrene.  Magas  owed  this  appointment  not 
to  personal  merit,  but  to  the  influence  of  his  mother  Bere- 
nice, a  Macedonian  widow,  who,  being  raised  to  the  bed  of 
Ptolemy,  was  found  worthy  to  share  his  throne.  Her  high 
fortune,  Berenice  bore  with  the  mildest  dignity.  Her  bounty 
disarmed  envy;  she  wasrthe  idol  of  the  people,  and  an  oracle 
with  the  prince;  so  that  Magas,  her  son  by  a  former  and 
obscure  marriage,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  high- 
est dignity,  that  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy  could  confer.  To 
this  Magas,  Thc;oxena  returned  with  her  children  by  Aga- 
thocles,  who,  had  they  remained  in  Syracuse  after  the  death 
of  that  tyrant^  would  have  'been  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
multitude,  or  the  more  relentless  cruelty  of  their  kinsman 
Archagathus. 

» "  I?iodop.  ibid.  "•  Jurtin,  1.  xxUi.  c.  2. 
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Yet  Arehagathus  himself  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  CHAP. 

his  parricide*  He  was  the  victim  of  his  accomplice  Msenon; '■ — ■ 

apd  the  assassini^sumed  his  power  as  commander  of  the ^j'^'jy'^^^^ 
mercenaries.  The  Sj^racasans  shut  their  gates  against  the  *!**^  »|^*- 
usurper;  reestablished  their  democracy;  and  chose  Hicetas,P>rrhu8. 
a  popular  ciuzen^  ^r  their  general.  A  war  ensued  between  ezxU.  4. 
the  new  republic  and  the  veteran  hirelings  of  Agathoctes;e!^^9..^' 
and  the  latter,  being  abetted  by  the  Carthaginiains,  compelled  ^' ' 
the  Sjrracusans  to  adinit  them  within  their  city,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge them  as  sharers  in  its  rights.  The  new  citizens, 
however,  were  viewed  with  ejttreme  jealousy  by  the  old;  and 
as  they  were  much  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were 
generally  foiled  in  their  competitions  for  employments  and 
honours.    Indignant  at  this  treatment,  they   complained, 
threatened,  and  set  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  arms. 
Their  sedition  was  with  difficulty  repressed  by  the  seasona- 
ble interference  of  a  few  .wise  and  equitable  men,  connected 
indeed  in  party  with  their  adversaries,  but  whose  impartiality 
had  gained  their  confidence;  and  a  compromise  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  treaty  was  made  with  them,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that,  upon  receiving  the  full  value  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions, they  should  quit  Syracuse  and  its  dependencies  ^^^. 

Under  the  veil  of  this  plausible  transaction,  many  of  the  Agntho- 
unprincipled  soldiers  concerted  a  design  of  com]5licated  and  ^c^'ariel^' 
enormous  w,ickedness.  The  greatest  part  of  them  belonged  ""^^''^j?® 
to  Campania,  die  most  infamous  district  in  Italy,  and  in  their  Mamer- 
frequent  journeys  between  their  native  country  and  southern  usurp 
Sicily,  had.  often  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  rich  territory  of  biymp. 
Messene  abounding  with  whatever  could  t^mpt  their  ra- ^^^q^'J^*4 
pacity  or  allure  their  voluptuousness.  Upon  leaving  Syracuse 
in  terms  of  their  agreement,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Sicilian  frith,  with  the  apparent  design  of  crossing  the  nar- 
row^^"  strait  from^  Messene  to  Rhegium.  At  the  former  place, 
they  were  received  kindly  and  treated  generously,  which 
unsuspecting  bounty  they  repaid  by  an  act  of  cruel  perfidy, 

11''  Diodor.  Edo|f.  l  xxi.  8. 13.       narrowest  part  will  be  found  to  mea- 
^^'  By  a  comparison  of  the  best  sure  a  mile  and  a  half, English, 
authorities  ancient  and  modem  the 
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CHAP,    decisively  bold,  and  memoradbly  succetsfuL  With  due  consent, 
: —  they  murdered  their  hosts  and  usurped  their  possessions  "^ 


By  this  sudden  stroke,  the  last  branch  of  a  people  perished, 
whose  long  and  complicated  suj^erings  I  had  occasion  in 
a  former  work  to  commemorate.  Not  a  male  beyond  the  age 
of  puberty  was  left  in  the  city  or  territoty,  which  being  thus 
fiercely  occupied,  were  with  equal  fierceness  maintained  by 
a  mixed  band  of  ruffians,  who,  from  the  prevalence  of  Cam- 
panians  among  them,  assumed  the  name  of  Mamertines  after 
Mars,  the  god  of  war,  called  Mamers  in  the  provincial  dia- 
lect of  Campania  ^*®. 
Wretched       For  the  space  of  seven  years  which  elapsed  from  this 
Sicily  fnm  hornd  transaction  to  the  arrival  of  the  renowned  FyrrHus  in 
to  thein-    Sicilv,  to  assert  his  claims  there  as  heir  to  Agathodes,  the 
iVrriius^    Mamertines,  abetted  by  the  Carthaginians,  set  their  Greek 
oiymp.      neighbours  at  defiance,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  predatory  do- 
cxxv.  4.  B.  minion  over  the  northern  coasts  of  Sicily.  As  their  ascen- 
ofz.  dency  prevailed,  the  Syracusans  sunk  in  the  scale.  The 

ancient  subjects  of  Syracuse,  who  had  trembled  at  the  name 
of  Agathocles,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  newly  established 
democracy.  Fraud  or  violence  prevailed  in  every  city; 
Phintias  and  Tynda^ion  domineered  respectively  in  Agri- 
gentum  and  Tauromeniuih;  and  during^the  seven  years  just 
mentioned^  Sicily  was  variously  deformed  by  sedition,  anar- 
chy, the  rashness  of  demagogues,  the  jealousy  of  t3rrants,  the 
merciless  exactions  of  mercenaries,  and  finally  by  a  cruel 
invasion  from  Carthage;  which  republic,  amidst  unceasing 
animosities  of  the  Greeks,  once  more  aspired  to  grasp  the 
whole  island  "^  But  from  the  transactions  of  this  portion  of 
European  Greece,  which  will  in  due  time  be  resumed,  I  re- 
turn, in  the  natural  course  of  my  work,  to  the  history  of  the 
second  g^eneration  of  Greek  kings  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

^ »»  Polybius,  I.  i. c. 7'.  i?»  Diodop.  Edog.  1.  xxii.  g.  2— 
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nai.II-  indE^grpti  lit  in  ^f^oe^on;  IV.  in  Thrace;  y.  in  Greece.  Gauls, 
their  Migrations.  Arts  and  Manners.  Assail  Macedon^  and  slay  Kerau- 
nus.  Invade  Greece.  Marvellously  defeated  at  Delphi.  More  probable 
Account  of  their  Catastrophe.. Gallic  Kin^om  of  Tul^.  Their  ambula- 
tory'(Doviinion  in  Cesser  Aauu  They  ettablishiheinadves  in  Neir  Oaul, 
ir.G«Ui4i^^ipu}»r  ^wetmU  in  tl^t  iGoontvyi  itod  improved  Maimefa. 

r  .OtRXy  poe  ^eim  iiad  elapp>e4  irom  .%hc  death.of  Alexan-  chap. 
(der,  whon  Selcyicus,  the  i^st  survivoir  among  hi3  generals, 


X. 


ifitOowfid  him  to  $be.gtave*    Dqdi^  this  memprabk  p.Qrio(il,o&"uie^" 
the  finest  countries  of  Asia  remained  a  spoil  to  the  Macedo-  g^^ciu. 
niap.capte^ui3»  mdkose  ^imbitiPliAa -^tinfgl^  with  e;ach  olh&r ^^^^p- - 
.were  .unobstructed  eitber.by.domeatic  reb^on,  or  by  forei^  B.  c.  390. 
inyasion*  But^ipon  the  de^  of  Seleucus,  ^  if  the  energy, 
infii^d  by  Ale^ai^der*  had  .passed  ^way  with  his  immediate 
au(;ceasois,  the  empire  waa  assailed  at  once  .in  its  center,  ^nd 
on. its  frontiers.  Part  of  )the  controlliAg  army  .hfid  marched 
with  Antioehus  into  the  £^t;  ,aQo^er  part  had  .crossed  the 
Helle^onty  into  Macedom  Under  th^ae  circumstances,  se-  The  new 
vecalnatioiui  ..of  Lesser  Asia  assumed  .arms  and  i^d^pen- ofl^nuis, 
dtEaioe ;  .particularly  the  inhabitants  .of  :PoQt;tt^,  Cfy>padocia,  o||^^*^ 
and  £ith]mia;  countries  which  contained. an  admixture  of ^ and 
European  blood,  .and  ^which  bad  subj^isted  junder.the  Per- 
sians .as  (h^editary  i|atrs^ies^  Pe^^;amMs  had  a  different 

* 

^  Appian.  Mithridat  c.  115,  11&     met.  &  Memnon    apad  Phot.   rod. 
Pdyb.  1.  V.  c  43.  Plutarch  m  De-     xxl  &  seg. 
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origm  from  the  odicr  states  erected  st  lliis  time  in  the  Pc" 
-ninsuUu  Philetaenia,  treasurer  to  Lysinachus,  who  had 
oSexed  to  resign  his  invaluable  strong-hold  to  Seleiictis, 
thought  fit  to  apfvopriate  and  defend  it  ufMio  the  tragical 
death  of  that  great  prince.  His  casUe,  through  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  treasures  which  it  oontained,  gicwinto 
the  capital  of  a  smaU  territory.  This  was  idbly  governed  by 
Philetxrus,  for  the  space  of  twenty  yean%  and  by  him  peace- 
fully transmitted  to  his  nephew  Eumenes;  from  whidi  time 
forward,  Pergamus  was  governed  by  princes  called  ahemafie- 
ly  Eumenes  and  Attains;  while  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Cap- 
padocia  respectively  acknowledged  the  lines  of  Nicomedes, 
Mithridates,  and  Ariarathes;  herecUtaiy  names  widi  their 
ancient  satraps.  The  king  of  Bid^nia  fordfied  his  residence, 
called  from  him  Nicomedia,  on  the  bay  of  Astakus:  die 
royal  army  of  Pontus,  a  kingdom  afterwards  so  £uttOus  un- 
der the  sixdi  M ithridates,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Ther- 
modon:  Mazaca,  on  the  river  Melas,  served  for  die  principal 
strong-hold  of  die  Cappadocian  '• 

Contemporary  widi  the  formaticm  of  these  hostile  states^ 
in  the  center  of  die  empire,  an  event  happened  of  still  greater 
^^  ^      magnitude,  and  which  left  deep  and  Uoody  impressions  b6di 
ll.C.«79.    in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  This  was  the  fierce  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  which  swept  away  the  Greek  kingdom  laboriously 
erected  by  Lysimachus  in  Thrace;  reduced  Macedon  to  that 
condition  of  weakness  in  which  it  had  subsisted  before  the 
reign  of  Philip;  and  canying  desolation  into  Greece,  threat- 
ened with  total  extinction  her  once  iUustrious  republics. 
From  Europe,  the  Gauls  crossed  the  narrow  seas  into  Asia, 
defeated  and  slew  Antiochus,  the  unequal  successor  to  Se- 
leucus;  long  exercised  a  predatory  dominion  over  his  finest 
provinces,  and  finally  usurped,  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  large  ter- 
ritory called  from  them  Galatia.   We  shall  proceed  to  relate 


lmi|ition 
of  the 
Gaols. 
Oijrmp. 


2  Slrabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  623. 

*  Id  I  xii.  p.  568,  &  1.  xiv.  p.  66.3. 


8c  Memnon.  apiid  Phot  p.  722. 
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thb  part  of  histoiy  after  briefly  adverting  to  the  transactions   chap. 

immediately  preceding  it,  ip  the  various  divisions  of  the — ^ 

empire. 

Of  this  empire,  Antiochus,  from  tiie  vastness  of  his  domi-  Tnmue. 
nioBs,  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  the  head.  In  his  father^s  mTdlaftSV 
lifetime,  he  reigned  over  a  wide  expanse  of  Upper  Asia,g[^®?^^^| 
theti  bridled  by  garrisons,  enriched  by  marts  of  inland  traffic,  kingdom  of 
adorned  in  many  places  by  Grecian  arts  and  edifices,  and 
confirmed  in .  peaceful  allegiance  under  its  Macedonian 
masters.  Besides  Syria,  which- he  inherited,  the  huge  square 
previously  resigned  to  him,  touching  on  its  four  sides  the 
Euphrates  and  Indus,  the  Arabian  guiph  and  the  Caspian, 
was  computed  two  centuries  ago  ^,  to  contain,  under  the  ge* 
neral  name  of  Persia,  above  five  huAdred  cities,  sixty  thou- 
sand villages,  and  forty  millions  of  inhabitants*  If  such  indeed 
was  its  population,  after  a  Icmg  succession  of  barbarous  dy* 
nasties,  how- much  ^more  flourishing'  must  it  have  been, 
when,  through  the  arrangements  of  Alexander,  the  Scythians 
and  Arabs,  those  desolating  Nomadic^  conquerors,  were 
kept  at  a  distance,  and  confined  within  their  native  deserts? 
But  as  if  the  passive  submission  of  such  dominions  had  di- 
minished their  magnitude  or  importance,  Antiochu3  was  in 
haste  to  claim  Macedon,  in  virtue  of  the  last  victory  of  his 
father.  In  his  progress  westward,  be  had  to  encounter  the 
Bithynians,  and  other  rebels  in  Lesser  Asia.  The  opposi- 
tion which  he  found  in  that  quarter,  and  which  he  was  una- 
ble to  overcome  %  made  him  transfer,  his  court  and  army 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris,  to  that  of  the  Orontes. 
Instead  of  Seleucia  Babylonia,  Antioch  was  chosen  for  his 
residence,  agreeably  to  a  policy  not  unusual,  of  fixing  the  capi- 


^  Conf.  Charclin.  t.  iii.  c.  1.  Sc  seq. 
and  Tavemier,  v.  i.  p.  635. 

*  Even  the  mQuntainoua  tracts 
between  tlie  Caspian  and  Uie  IjKl(ia» 
the  roughest  parts  of  the  whole  tcr. 
rltory»  contained  many  Greek  cities. 
Appian  Syriac.  and  Strabo,  pasiUn. 
The  satrapies  subject  to  the  Idng- 
dom  of  the  Greeks^  are  statpd  in 


Maccabees  ac  se%'enty-two :  Artax- 
erxes  btf)asted  one  hundred  and 
twenty -seven  satrapies,  ft'ona  India 
to  Ethiopia,  Esther,  c.  xvi.  v.  1. 
Their  number  for  reasons  above 
given  continually  varied. 

^  Memnon.  apud  Phot,  and  Appi- 
an Sjrriac 
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CHAP,  tal  of  empires  ilear  diat  frontier  where  most  duiger  in  apprch 
-.^.-^^ —  bended  ^.  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  Seleucos,  the  natural 
advantages  of  Syria  had  been  improved  with  the  industry  of 
art^  and  the  zeal  of  affection;  for  the  valley  of  the  Oontea^ 
extending  ten  days' jburaey  from  Antioch  to  Damascus,  the 
snowy  mount^uns  from  which  it  was  refreshed^  the  bdies  and 
rivers  by  Which  it  was  watered,  revtvedt  in  the  fancy  of  the 
Macedonians^  the  beloved  image  of  their  native  country* 
This  northern  division  of  Syria  was  divided  into  districts^ 
distinguished  by  Macedonian  names,  and  adorned  by  Anti* 
och,  Laodicsea,  Seleucia,  and  Pella;  the  last  of  which  cities 

was  afterwards  called  Apamea.  The  pastures  of  Syrian  PeSa 

«  

exceeded  m  extent  and  fertilitv  those  of  Pella  in  Macedon, 
and  served  under  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  to  feed  five  hun- 
dred elephants,  thirty  thousand  brood  mares,  and  three  hun- 
dred stallions'.  The  place  was  crowded  by  soldiers,  gn^oms,. 
riding  masters,  and  dieir  pupils,  and  entirely  dedicated  to  arms 
and  exercises;  while  productive  and  commercial  industry  en- 
riched the  greater  cities  in  its  neighbourhood.  Oppressed  by 
the  military  despotism  of  the  Mamelukes,  Syria  in  the  four-, 
teenth  century,  is  said  to  have  contained  sixty  thousand  vil- 
lages^; a  vague  estimate,  yet  ser\*ing  to  evince  the  resources 
of  .that  country  under  a  wiser  and  milder  administration, 
n.  In  £gyP^  ^y  .its  detached  situation,  and  the  diligence  of  the 

first  Ptolemy  in  fortifying  it,  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  ^f 
the  Gallic  broad  sword.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four,  that  aUe 
prince  left  his  son  Philadelphus,  whom  he  had  previously 
associated  in  power,  sole  master  of  Egypt  and  its  dependen- 
cies in  Cyrene  and  Cyprus  "^ 

This  second  Ptolemy  had  now  reigned  four  yvars,  at  peace 
abroad,  firm  in  his  government  at  home,  and  zealous  to  com- 

^  "  It  may  be  observed  of  th  '  ca-  RenncU's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hin- 

pitals  of  states,  in  general,  that  such  .  dostan,  Introduction,  p.  48. 

as  are  neither  emporiums  of  corn-  «  Strabo,  J-.  Xvi.  p.  750. 

merce,  nor  meant  as  citadels  in  the  •Histoire  de  Timur.  Bee.  1.  v.  c 

last  resort,  are  attracted,  as  it  were,  20. 

to  the  quarter  from  which  hostility  *•  Lucian  in  Macroh.  Conf.  Po- 

is  either  intended  or    expected."  lyb.  1.  ii.  c  41.  and  Pkosan.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
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plete,  as  wUl  be.  esplained  in  due  time,  the  great  diMgiM  of  CHAP, 
bis  iaMfber  with  regard  to  every  importamt  branch,  either  of     «    ' 


domestic  or  foreign  policy. 

The  destiny  of  Macedon  was  totally  the  reverse  of  thatliMn 
of  Egypt.  From  the  death  of  Cassander,  the  events  in  the. 
foraier  kingdom,  instead  of  resemblipg  those  of  a  regular 
monarchy,  had  exhibited  all  the  wildest  caprices  of  a  been* 
tious  soldiery.  By  gaining  this  instrument  of  sedition, 
Ptolemy  Keraunus  had  moimted  a  blood-stained  throne, 
from  which  eight  kings  bad  been  precipitated  in  the  space 
of  ei^iteen  years.  If  is  title,  unquestioned  hy  the  Mace* 
donians,  was  dbputed,  howev^,  by  three  foreign  princes; 
Antiochus  Soter,  i&  right  of  his  father  Seleucus;  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  in  right  also  of  his  father  Demetrius;  and  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus,  as  partner  in  arms  with  Lysimachus,  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Demetrius  from  Macedon^^  The  first  of  these 
princes  was  prevented,  as  we  have  seen,  from  asserting 
his  pretensions  by  the  rebellion  in  Lesser  Asia;  and  the 
adventurous  Pyrrhus,  in  his  habitual  eagerness  to  abandon 
an'  old  for  a  new  project,  was  bribed  into  peace,  by  the  loan 
of  fifty  elephants,  five  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 
horse,  for  the  service  of  his  Italian  expedition^'.  Antigonus 
Gonatas  thus  remained  Keraunus'  only  *  competitor.  In 
compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  father,  Antigonus  bad 
kept  firm  hold  of  his  possessions  in  Greece,  particularly 
of  Corinth  and  Sicyon'^.  With  an  armament  equipped  an 
those  harbours,  he  sailed  towards  Macedon.  A  decisive 
battle  at  sea  was  fought  between  him  and  Keraunus.  Anti- 
gonus  was  completely  defeated  by  the  fleet  of  Pella,  assisted 
bythat  of  Heraclaea  in  Bithynia;  a  republic  then  in  its  highest 
bloom,  warmly  attached,  as  we  have  seen,  to<  the  house  of 
Lysimachus;  and  whose  alliance  Keraunus  had  obtained 
by  pretending  to  be  the  avenger  of  that  prince^^,  and  the  pro- 
tector of  his  unfortunate  family.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  i.arj^  size 
that  among  the  ships  assisting  him  from  Heracl^a,  many  Henlci^ 


vessels. 


11  Conf.  Plat,  in  Pjrrrfa.and  in  ^^  See  above,  p.  447:  the  friendly 

Oemet.  connexion     between    Lysimachiis 

1'  Id.  in  Pyrriio.  and  Heraclva. 
1 3  Id.  in  Demet. 
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CHAP,    were  provided  with  five  and  six  tier  of  oars,  and  one  even 
with  eight  tier,  bearing  an  hundred,  rowers  oo  each.  On  die 


two  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  were  thus  sixteen  hundred 
seamen,  besides  two  pilots,  and  twelve  hundred  marines, 
who  ifought  from  the  decks^^.  ^  ^ 

Keraunny       KerauBUs    having   in  this    manner  repelled  or  eluded 
his  lie.       foreign  hostility,  had  however  one  enemy  behind^  in  die 
preset! w    heart*  of  his  Vingdom,  his  half-sister  Arsinoe,  the  ividow 
mother      ^^  Lysimachus,  who,  since  the  destruction  of  her  husband, 
had  remained  shut  up  with  her  two  sons  in  the  city  of  Cas* 
\    sandrta.  Hie  strengdi  of  the  place  might  have  made  an 
obstinate  resistance;  and  the  unprincipled  boldness  of  Arsinoe 
trembled  at  no  crime  £or  recovering  her  own  lost  greatness, 
,  or  enforcing  the  claims  of  her  children.  To  avoid  the  delays 
of  a  siege,  Keraunus  had  recourse  to  artifice;  he  imputed 
his  crimes  only  to  love  for  Arsinoe,  and  solemnly  swore 
that  if  she  consented  to  accept  him  as  her  husband,  her  sons 
by  Lysimachus  should  inherit  the  dirone*  The  profligacy 
of  ^her  own  character  might  have  taught  this  wretched  wo- 
msln  to  distrust  the  oaths  of  Keraunus.  But  she  confided, 
.   perhaps,  in  her  greater  dexterity  for  anticipating  his  crimes; 
or  thought,  more  probably,  nothing,  save  the  seduction  of 
Agathocles,  beyond. the  power  of  her  charms:  Cassandria 
-*    opened  its  gates.  Arsinoe  threw  herself,  as  affianced,  into 
the  arms  of  her  victorious  brother;  but  amidst  the  prepa- 
rations  for  -the  nuptial  ceremony,   the  sons  of  Arsinoe, 
Lysimachus  and  Philip,  one  sixteen  and  the  other  thirteen 
years  old,  were  butchered  before  their  mother's  eyes,  by 
the  execrable  cruelty  of  their  uncle'^**.  By  this  monstrous 
deed,  uniting  the  bloodiest  ferocity  with  the  basest  perfidy, 
Keraunus  completed  a  rapitl  series  of  prosperous  crimes, 
which  confirmed  his  sovereignty  in  Macedon,  and  sealed 
the  title  which  he  had  assumed  from  the  resisdess  celerity 
of  thunder*^  But  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  he  was  faitn- 

'^  Memnon.   apud   Photium,  c.  Men^non,  to  his  ferocity.  Excerpt  c. 

\iv.  p.  718.  ix.  p.  714.  The  furious  Bajazet  L 

^^  Conf  Justin.  1.  xvii.  c.  2.  and  I.  probably  knew  nojt  that  his  title  oi 

xxiv.  c.  %  Ilderim,  had  been  anticipated  by  an 

^7  Pausanias  Attic,  refers  the  ori-  ancient  king  of  Macedon. 
gin  of  this  name  to  his  celerity; 
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self  doomed  to  smft  destruction^  by  enemies  not  less  deserv-  chap. 
ing  of  that  tremendous,  epithet. 


During  the  short  span  allotted  to  him,  he  was  alike  busy  in  IV.  in 

1  Xhnict. 

arms  and  intrigues.  He  had  pretended  to  avenge  Lysimachus 
in  the.blood  of  Seleucus;  he  now  pretended  to  avenge  Aga* 
thocles,  by  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Arsinoe,  since,  for 
their  sake,  that  virtuous  prince  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
rage  of  his  stepmother  by  .his  unnatural  father*  As  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  rights  of  Lysimachus  and  Aga,thocle8, 
Keraunus,  in  addition  to  Macedon,  claimed  the  contiguous 
kingdom  of  Thrace;  and,  after  defeating  Anti^nus  Gonatas^ 
he  was  eager  to  extend  his  dominion  on  the  otjher  side,  by 
carrying. his  arms  into  Greece.  But  a  prince  whose  crimes 
were  palpable,  and  whose  character  was  odious,  found  his 
authority  too  precarious  at  home  to  make  vigorous  exertions 
abroad.  The  barbarous  monarchy  of  Thrace,  which  Lysima- 
chus had  cemented  with  such  unremitting  labour,  was  in  a 
moment  dissolved.  Each  warlike  chieftain  trusted  to  the 
sword  of  his  immediate  dependents  for  a  separate  establish- 
ment* Under  the  hereditary  names  of  Seuthes,  Cotys,  and 
Sitalces,  jtbe  Thracians  resun^ed  their  accustomed  animosi- 
ties, and  repeated  their  anpient  depredations,  the  tribe  of  the 
Bessi^^  spresuling  terror  from  Mount  Rbod^pe,  the  Odrys»^^ 
prevailing  in  the  inland  country,  and  the  Sapseans^^  domineer- 
ing over  the  seacpast.  Blinded  by  their  domestic  feiids,  they 
perceived  not  the  arm  of  the  Gauls,  uplifted  and  ready  to 
overwhelm  them* 

In  Greece,  which  had  long  been  a  sport  to  the  Macedonian  V.in 
captains,  affairs,  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Its  ancient  republics 
again  emerged  from  obscurity,  through  theweakness  and  dis- 
union of  their  fom^aunasters.  The  recent  disaster  of  Antigo- 
nus,  in  the  attempt  tofecover  his  father's  kingdom  of  Macedon, 

^  ^  StrabOy  L  vii.  p.  3 18.  Et  sua  Bes-  nation, 
si  n&ve  dur tores.  Paul.  Nolan.  Carm.         Mavors  in  Prxlia  currua 
V.  206.  Odrys'ta  teUure  vocat  SiL  Hal.  I 

^*  The  most  powerful  tribe  in  iv.  v.  432. 
Thrace,  and  whose  name  is  often         ^^  Strabo,  1.  x.  p.  457. 
used  as  S3monynious  with  that  of  the 
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imkv.  lessened  kis  ascendency  in  the  Peloponnesus.   TTie  cities 
— beyond  the  Isthmus  expelled  his  deputies,  .w\kom  they  stig- 

4  

matrzed  as  tyrants.  Athens,  under  her  admired  CalHppus**^ 
-once  more  despising  danger^  began  to  pant  for  glory.  The 
AcfaseanS  renewed  their  confederacy  of  virtue  and  liberty** ; 
the  Etolians  were  always  readyto  associate  in  leagues  of  t» 
pacity  and  revenge.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  the  Em- 
<pire  in  its  principal  divisions,  fSrom  Ae  Indus  to  the  Ionian 
sea,  when  the  western  and  most  warlike  frontier  was  assailed 
by  an  enemy,  hitherto  little  known  in  those  parts,  and  there- 
fore the  more  formidable. 

The  spacious  square,  called 'Galatia,  or  Gsdlia,  by  the  an- 
^ents,  was  comprehended,  in  one  direction,  between  the  £ng- 
Hah  channel  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  another,  between 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Rhine.  Its  two  southern  comers 
it'ere  fortified  by  the  natural  buliH^arks  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees«  This  ample  and  compact  territory  was,  in  all  ages,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  roving  inconstancy  and  martial  enterprise 
of  the  Oalatians,  Gauls,  or  Cetts^,  its  immemorial  inhabi- 
tants. Three  centuries  before  the  migration,  whose  important 
consequences  we  are  going  to  explain,  history  records  how 
the  Gallic-  tribes,  actuated  by  their  habitual  curiosity  or 
unsteadiness,  penetrated  into  the  notiiem  vallej^  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  vast  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  and  for  building,' 
with  rich  specks  of  intermediate  pasture,  induced  them  to 
take  up  tfaetr  temporary  abode,  until  moved,  with  the  desire 
of  exploring  Wh^t  lay  beyond  those  regions  of  snow  and  soli- 
tude, some  daring  adventiirers,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priseus,  insinuated  themselves  through  the  windings  of  the 


Ancient 
emigra- 
tio'iii  of  its 
DAiivefl. 


2^  Pausanias,  1.  i^p.  4, 

**  Plutarch  in  Arat. 

'^Unlike  as  the  words  Galatians 
uud  Celts  sound  tp  an  EngUsth  ear, 
they  are.  clearly  the  same.  Accord- 
ing^ to  the  analogy  of  the  languag^e 
spoken  by  the  Gauls  inhabiting'  Les- 
ser  Asia,  the  e  in  the  word  denoting 
Celu,  plural,  is  changed  from  a  in 
the  singular.  From  Calta  to  Calta 


ftnd  Galat^the  tramdtlqn  weMy*  m 
the  difTeffiice  is  rather  in  the  wri- 
ting than  A  the 'pronunciation.  The 
name  of  Celts  or  GalU  is  applied, 
either  generally  to  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  Ganl,  (Vid.  Strabo,  L  ir. 
and  1.  vii.)  or  particularly  to  one  €>f 
the  three  givat  divisions  of  people 
inhabiting  that  country.  Carsar  de 
Bell,  dallic.  1. 1.  c.  1. 


onre. 
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T]rrol,  and  passing  one  mountain  after  another,  poured  from    CHAP. 

the  Rhetian  rocks  into  the  soft  bosom  of  Italy '^.  The  beau »^— 

ties  of  the  delicious  plain,  into  which  they  had  suddenly  de- 
scended, affected  them  the  more  powerfully,  as  they  still 
affect  every  traveller**,  by  contrast  with  the  rugged  savage- 
ness  of  the  mountains  which  they  had  left  behind.  When  Their  eon- 
news  of  their  successful  boldness  reached  their  longing  coun-  ?^y^nd 
trymen,  ever  discontented  at  home,  the  standard  of  foreign  ^^-^u^ 
enterprise  was  crowded  by  new  multitudes,  who  invaded, 
conquered,  and  colonized  part  of  the  territory  between  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  then  cultivated  by  the  Tuscans ;  from 
which,  careless  of  every  art  but  agriculture  and  arms,  the 
Gauls  diffused  terror  on  all  sides  arqund  them:  compelled 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  Italy  to  receive  their  yoke ;  and 
about  a  century  before  the  period  which  forms  our  present 
subject,  sacked  the  less  fortified  part  of  Rome,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  storming  the  citadel.  But  fortune  watched  over 
the  safety  of  this  illustrious  commonwealth,  and  rescued  her 
feeble  infancy  ft*om  the  gripe  of  those  sanguinary  assailants. 
The  Veneti)  a  people  agreeing  with  the  Gallic  invaders  in 
appearance  and  manners,  but  differing  from  them  in  language, 
had  made  an  irruption  into  their  domestic  territories^,  and 
retorted  their  cruel  devastations.  The  Qauls,  stung  with  rage 
at  this  aggression,  abandoned  their  new  conquests;  and  flew 
to  defend  their  homes,  their  household  gods,  and  helpless 
families.  On  many  future  occasions  they  marched  southward 
to  Latium,  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  brethren  beyond 
the  Alps,  desolated  the  open  country,  and  conquered  in  seve- 
ral battles^ ;  but  they  never  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  single  campaign;  and  their  struggle  with  Rome, 

**  Tit.  Liv.  I.  V.  c.  17 — ^33  &  seq.  the  Celiac  and  Aquitani;  the  two 

*'  I  Bpeak  from  a  Ivarm  recollcc-  other  nations  by  whom  Gaul  was 

tton  of  my  own  feelings.  inhabited.  CBcsarde  Bell.  Gallic.  1. 

«•  Polyb.  1.  ii.  c.  17,  Xa  The  re-  i.  c.  i. 

netiy  according  to  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  ^^  Conf.  Polyb.  1.  iL  c.  18.  &  seq. 

194.  were  a  Belgic  nation:  And  the  Tit  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  9.  &  seq,    viii.  r. 

Belgae,  who  were  the  bravest  people  20. 1.  x.  c.  27.  and  scq. 

^m  Gaul,  differed  in  language  from 

Vol.  II.  K 
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CHAP,  for  the  domimtm  of  Itaijr,  dumg  a  period  of  an  hwidred  and 
^^^^ — •ixty-Sve  years**,  exhibits  the  imequal  conflict  oi  bmtd  fero- 
chy  and  vild  eDUeiprise,  against  disciplmed  yakmr  and  deep- 
working  policy. 
Their  tB^.     The  lofty  destiny  of  the  power  with  which  they  so  long 
^triet^  contended,  gives  an  interest  to  Uie  MaBm  Gaids,  wUdi  their 
^^•^*  lUifrian  brethren  possess  bharendy  in  themselves,  fmna  toe 
strancreness  andvarietvof  their  adventures.  In  modem  umes^ 
navigation  is  perpetually  discovering  new  lands,  bnt  in  re- 
mote ages  of  antiquity,  the  love  of  wandering  was  only 
bounded  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  io^Musable  seas.  Could 
we  msike  a  Mr  estimate  of  the  dangers  encountered,  and  the 
obstacles  overcome,  the  courage  of  the  Gaids  in  penetrating 
from  the  confines  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  £u3une,  after 
e3q>loring  the  gloom  of  the  Hercinian  forest  and  aetlling 
their  colony  of  Boii,  in  the  detightfiil  irrigoous  district,  still 
eommemoradag  this  event,  in  its  name  of  Bohemia'^,  would 
not  perhaps  be  disgraced  by  a  compsrison  with  the  boasted 
exploits  of  our  most  celebrated  marineiB.   In  the  expedition 
of  those  fierce  tribes,  which  invaded  the  Macedonian  ^Bti|^ire, 
no  notice  however  is  taken  of  their  eontrivances  for  passing 
the  Danube,  nor  the  smallest  hint  dropped  of  any  hostiliMs 
between  them  and  die  Germans*  Though  the  vague  language 
of  antiquity  brings  them  from  tho  extremities  of  the  ocean, 
firom  coasts  repeUing  approadi  by  rocks^  tides,  and- sea  mon- 
sters^, we  may  conclude^  therefore,  more  probably,  that 
Aey  marched  immediately  from  die  provinces  south  of  the 
Danube,  from  Noricum,  Pamsonia,  or  Uyriciim. 
Their  irts      Qu^  the  inquiry  into  what  they  were,  is  more  important 
ncn.         than  the  question,  from  whence  they  either  immediately  or 

originally  came.   The  most  curious  indeed  of  the  Greeks 

. 

''  Rome  was   sacked    Otymp.     plainly  German.  Boienheim. 
zcvu.  3.  B.  C.  39a  The  decisive        ^o  Pausamas  Attic  L  i.  c.  3.  Ho- 
victory    of  iEmilius    waa    gained     race  had  before  said> 
Olymp.  cxzxriii.  4  B.  C.  225.  Te  Mluotut  qui  rerootis 

'*  Manet  adhuc  Boiemi  oomen.  Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis. 

Tacit.  de/Mor.  Germ.  The  word  is  L .  iy.  Ode  14. 
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acknowledge  theh*  trcty  imperfitct'^  information  ccmUmiag  CHAP, 
tkose  great  divinoBa  of  Europe,  which  in  modKn  times,  have  ^' 
been  cultivated  and  improved  into  flouriihiag  and  powerliil 
kimgdoms.  From  die  notices  which  they  affond,  we  can  only 
infer,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaid,  like  those  of  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  sabsisted  in  that  middle  state  of  bm-« 
barism,  which  though  elevated  above  the  penury  and  gloQm 
of  savage  life,  was  still  further  removed  from  the  di^iity  and 
elegance  of  enlightened  commonweakhs.  Their  uncouth  ap« 
pearance,  tumultuary  governments,  ferocious  manners,  and 
abominable  superstitions,  which  made  historians  hesitate, 
whether  the  Gauls  had  not  a  natural  unfitness  for  civilization, 
were  accomipanied,  however,  with  such  knowledge  in  the 
arts  appertaining  to  war  and  agriculture,  as-  usually  denote  a 
cbMideiaUe  degree  of  improvement  in  society.  The  use  of 
iron  and  copper  was  familiar  in  their  instruments  or  imple- 
ments; the  ore  coBected  from  the  foaming  tiMTents  of  their 
riivers  was  smelted  into  gold  for  the  ornaments  of  both  sexes''; 
their  houses,  though  formed  wholly  of  wood,  were  so  firmly 
constructed  as  to  repel  the  inclemencies  of  a  northern  sky; 
and  they  had  provided  useful  animals  in  such  abundance, 
that  die  flower  of  their  military  force  consisted  in  cavalry^. 
In  this  last  particular,  they  agreed  widi  the  Germans,  with 
whom  in  all  other  respects,  those  tribes  ^  of  Ae  Gauls,  at  least, 
who  invaded  the  Macedonian  empire,  should  seem  to  have 
had  much  affinity.  Their  complexions^  lU:e  those  of  tbePenoss, 
Gerinans,  were  fair;  dieir  long  htur  was  for  the  mostpait  red,  ud  u«' 
iNdiidvcolour  both  nations  heightened  by  art'';  and  the  Gauls 
as  well  as  Germans  were  dreadfully  distinguished  by  gigantic 
stature  and  unbridled  ferocity.  In  their  military  expeditions, 

31  polyb.  1.  ill.  c.  38.  Conf.   He-  Germans.  De  Bell.  Gftllic.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 

rodot.   1.  Hi.  and  iv.  The    distitic-  ^^  Diodor.  1.  ▼.  c.  ST. 

tion  between  the  Gauls  and  Ger-  '^  Pausanias,  I.  z.  c.  20.  Conf 

mans  is  paiticularly  obscure.  The  Diodonis,  1.  v.  s.  29.  and  Strabo,  I 

latter,  according  to  Strabo,  L  vii.p.  iv.  p.  196. 

290.  were  called  Germani  by  the  '*  Strabo,  loc.  citat.  extends  the 

Romana,  to  express  their  genuine  observation  to  the  Gauls  in  general 

acffinitf  with  the  Gauls.  The  Belgx,  Conf.  1.  tii.  p.  290. 

the  bravest  nation  in  Gaul,  Czsar  ^5  piodor.  1.  v.  s,  28. 
says  were  detcendod  chiefly  from 
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eiu:h  Gallic  honeman  was  accompanied  by  twd  retaifWM, 
also  mounted;  one  of  whom  assisted  his  master  when  unhors* 
ed  or  wounded,  and  the  other  instantly  succeeded  to  his  place 
in  the  ranks.  This  singular  arrangement  was  expressed  by  a 
word,  which,  like  all  the  remains  of  the  dialect  of  those  Gauls 
exactly,  corresponds  with  the  language  still  spoken  in  Ger- 
many ^^.  The  armour  of  their  foot  soldiers  was  suitable  to 
their  persons,  and  like  them  more  remarkable  for  magnitude 
than  firmness  ^^.  Their  g»sa  were  missile  weapons,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  rod  tipped  with  iwm^*.  Having  thrown  die 
gsesum,  die  Gaul  had  recourse  to  his  broad  sword'* 
which  differed  essentially  from  the  swords  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  in  being  formed,  not  to  pierce  or  thrust,  but  chiefly  to 
hack  or  strike,  and  therefore  less  fitted  to  inflict  a  dangerous 
wound,  while  the  uplifted  arm,  by  which  it  was  brandished, 
invited  the  pointed  weapon  of  a  dexterous  adversary^*  To 
ward  off  this  danger,  the  Gaul  interposed  the  orb  of  an  ample 
though  light  buckler,  his  defence  in  war,  his  ornament  in 
peace;  for  though  his  neck  and  arms  were  adorned  by  a 
golden  collar  and  bracelets,  yet  the  emblems,  described  on  his 
Thyrius  or  shield,  were  the  specific  indications  of  his  merit 
and  renown  ^^  To  paint  or  carve  these  emblems,  consisting  in 
rude  resemblances  of  fierce  animals  ^^,  afforded  an  agreeable 
employment  to  his  leisure.  Each  noble  warrior  was  distin- 
guished by  his  peculiar  coat  of  arms,  recording  the  glory  of 
his  ancestors  or  his  own;  and  according  to  careful  observers 
of  human  manners,  the  Gauls,  like  most  ignorant  Barbarians, 


*•  Tbto  tfvofca^oy  to  ffwray/ut  rgi^ 
ftaf}tieria,t.  Pausiin.  Phocic.  o.  ix.  p. 
645.  Edit.  Xyland.  Trimarkisia,  the 
termination  is  Greek,  but  the  word 
evidently  compounded  of  drey,  three, 
and  mahr,  a  horse.  Yet  the  same 
Greek  word  is  allied  to  the  Cornish 
marht  the  Welch  and  Armoric 
march,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish  marc. 
Many  words  beinf^  common  to  the 
Teutonic  and  Celtic,  little  is  to  be 
built  on  such  etymoloj^ies. 

37  Tit.  Liv.  1.  V.  c.  42. 

3'  They  were  much  used  in  fow- 
ling. Strabo,  I.  iv.  p.  156. 


'•  Auri  iTi  rw^i^f  (rtniBac  i^ya-t.  lb. 
id.  c-  oO.  The  word  cnrcc0«  has  passed 
to  the  modem  Italians,  "  spada,*' 
through  their  admixture  with  tho 
Gauls. 

*o  Vcget.  de  Re  Milit  I.  i.  c  12. 
The  Romans  were  taught  "  piuiCr 
tim  non  cxsim  ferire,"  tothrust» 
not  to  €ut  or  hack. 

titoTforof.  Diodor.  I.  v.  c.  30. 
'  **  Thence  the  word  expressing 
tlieir  shield  from  the  German  word 
Thier,  a  wild  beast. 
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were  extravagantly  fond  of  finery,  and  totally  corrupted  by   CHAP. 
ostentation  and  vanity;  vices  which  rendered  them  insolent  — =^ — 
in  prosperity,  and  meanly  abject  under  the  first  reverse  of 
fortune '^^^ 

Both  parts  of  their  character  are  illustrated  in  their  trans-  BMstfoi 
actions  with  the  Greeks.  The  behaviour  of  their  ambassa-  ^  "^*^  *^* 
dors  to  Alexander,  while  that  conqueror  was  encamped  near 
the  Danube,  made  him  say  contemptuously,  ^^  The  Gauls  are 
an  arrogant  peopL."  The  gloiry  of  the  Macedonian  hero 
repelled  the  hostility  of  neighbours,  who,  under  the  pretence 
6f  embassies,  explored  an  opportunity  for  inroads. 

Their  first  expedition  into  Thrace  was  conducted  by  Cam-  rhey  io- 
baules  in  the  reign  of  Lysimachus.  The  invaders  proceeded \\onAnd^' 
to  the  foot  of  mount  Hsmus,  but  the  reception  which  they  *^  *^*™'*" 
met  with  made  them  retreat  precipitately  homewards.  They  Oiymp. 
resumed  dieir  undertaking  during  the  bloody  and  distracted  B.  C.  279 
ustupation  of  Ptolemy  Keraunus  **•  At  that  period,  so  fa- 
vourable to  their  views,  the  Gauls  under  three  distinguished 
leaders  poured  into  Thrace  and  Macedon;the  former  coun- 
try was  ravaged  by  CerethHus,  the  latter  fell  a  prey  to 
Belgius  and  to  Brennus.  The  petty  chieftains  of  Thrace,    • 
who  had  recently  emancip^ited  themselves,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  Keraunus,  sought  refuge  in  their  walls  and  fastnesses. 
The  inhabitants  of  Psonia  beheld  from  their  battlements  the 
sword  of  Brennus  raging  a  controlled   in  that    northern 
division  of  Macedon.   Belgius  carried  desolation  into  the 
southern  provinces;  but  had  not  the  rashness  of  Keraunus 
equalled  his  cruelty,  Pella,  Dium,  and  other  strong-^holds 
might  have  sheltered  his  army  and  subjects,  until  the  Gallic 
hurricane  had  spent  its  rage.  But  the  mad  Keraunus,  who,  in 
the  language  of  an  ancient  historian,  thought  it  as  easy  to 
gain  victories  as  to  commit  crimes  ^%  hurried  inconsiderately 
to  the  field.  The  Macedonians  were  broken  and  put  to  flight 

^3  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  L  i.  iiig  them  a'simple  people  and  with- 

c.  4.  and  Poly  bias,  I.   ii.  c  32.  &  out  malice,  etxkw  xeu  w  iuxK«»6ff . 

aeq.  &  1.  iii.  c.  75.  &  Tit.  Liv.  1.  x.  **  Pausanias,  1.  z.  e.  19. 

c  2a  et  passim.  Strabo,  1.  iv. p.  19S,  ^9  Justin,  1.  xxiv.  c.  4. 
is  more  fiiToanble  to  tht  Gauls,  call- 
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CHAP,   fay  encmica  far  inferior  to  thcmsehres  bcith  in  armmnr  and  in 
— ^ — diactfrlme.  Ptolemy,  fighting  on  an  elephant  ^^  was  wounded 
and  made  cq>tive.  His  dead  body  became  a  sport  to  the 
Gauls;  and  his  head,  being  fixed  on  a  lance,  was  carried 
dirough  their  ranks  in  barbaric  triumph  ^^* 
They  are        Upon  the  death  of  this  usurper  and  Qrraitt,  the  Macedo- 
Sotthenetf  nisns,  to  resist  the  torrent  of  invasion,  elected  a  new  king  or 
IriUiTn."'"  general.  Meleager  reigned  two  months;  his  successor  Anti- 
^f^*^      pater  was  denominated  the  i  Etesian,  becanse  his  command. 
Oiymp.      lasted  forty^five  days^,  the  ordinary  period  of  the  Etesian 
B.  c.  378.  winds.  Sosthenes,  a  man  adored  by  the  multitude  ^,  assumed 
the  helm  of  government,  skilfully  eluded  the  assailing  tem- 
pest, watched  his  oppordmity  of  attacking  the  enemy  witk 
advantage,  defeated  the  Gauls  in  battle,  and  slew  Bdgius 
their  leader.  But  this  tide  of  prosperity  was  nolr^f  long  coor 
tinuance.    The   invaders  retreated  to  tbair  brethren,  atiU 
employed  in  ravaging  Pmnia  tod  Thrace;  and,  fiom  disnce 
proceeding  to  their  possessions  near  the  Danube  tempted 
their  countrymen,  who  had  Mdierto  declined  the  ezpedidon, 
with  an  alluring  aiicount  of  Macedon,  recendy  adorned  by 
0    the  spoils  of  the  S$A;  expatiating  on  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  its  cities,  the  lofty  grandeur  of  its  palaces,  die.splendour 
and  magnificence  of  its  temples.  To  their  rude  doquence, 
they  are  sitid  to  have  joined  the  artifice  of  exposing  dtt  most 
puny  of  their  Macedonian  captives  covered  with  rags,  in 
contrast  with  the  tallest  of  the  Gallic  youdi  richly  ornamented 
and  proudly  armed^®.  Animated  with  the  h<^  of  an  easy 
conquest,  the  Gaub  prepared  for  emigration  in  swarms, 
compared  poetically  by  Cadliraachus  to  the  twinkKog;stars  <yf 
a  winter's  night,  and  with  less  philosophical  inaccuracy  to  the 
thick  descending  flakes  of  drifted  snow  '^»  History  computes 

^  Memnon  apud  Phot.  c.  xv.  p.  very  inconsistently,  sivce  he  h^d 

718.  Just   before  called  lum^'umia  ex 

*''  Pausan.  1.  x.  c.  19.  principibus»**  1.  zxiv.  c.  5. 

^'  Diodor.  Fragm.  1.  xxt.  p.  641.         f  ^  Polyaenus,  1.  vii.  c  35. 

^*  A9fit9Tttoc  wilt  bear  this  sense,         '^  Hymn,  in  Delum. 
though  Justin  translate  ignobilis. 
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their  humber  at  im  hiindred  and  fifty-two  tbouaamd  infantry,   chap. 
and  fifteen  tkdiisand  cavalry  "•  But  in.  their  march  towards 


MacedoB  a  sedition  divided  this  mighty  host:  Leonoras  and 
Lutariiis  with  their  followers  (Uverged  to  Cerethrius  on  the 
coaat.of  Thrace,  laid  Byzantium  and  other  maritime  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood  under  heavy  contributions,  and  bdhig 
joined  by  new  swarms  from  die  Danube,  founded  the  Gal- 
lic Idngdom  of  Tule",  extending  ftt)m  the  foot  of  mount 
Hsemus  to  the  Propontis,  and  which  lasted  from  this  time 
fcrwsrd  during  a  period  of  sixty  years^  when  it  was  over- 
turned by  a  rdbellioB  of  the  Tbracians. 

Meanwhile  Brennus  and  Acidmrius,  commanding  theT^^*^*^ 
main  body  of  their  countrymen,  pursued  their  journey  to  the  Greece. 
Macedonian  capitid,  defirated  and  slew  Sostbenes^;  andcxx^a. 
having  ravaged  Macedon,  entered  Thessaly,  cruelly  de-  ®'  ^'  ^^' 
sdating   Ac   countiy,   and  plundering   the  .  temples  with 
spoitive  nttuk.    After  marclung  unobstmcted  through  so 
many  wailike  nations^  arid  vanqms^iing  the  Macedonians  who 
had  often  conquered  Greece,  they  expected  not  to  meet  widi 
any  considerable  resistance  in  that  country*  But  the  Greeks, 
wkkQ  had  sunk,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  military  prepon- 
derancy  of  Alexander's'  immediate  successors,  began,  as 
before  related,  to  emeiige  amidst  the  weakness  and  impolicy 
of  those  who  tame  after  tfaenu  To  oppose  die  Gauls,  they  Are  renat- 


cottected  a  greater  force  than  that  with  which,,  in  their  mater 
brightest  ages,  diey  had  resisted  the  invasions  of  the  Persians.  ^I^i^il^ 


Twenty«^du«e  thousand  foot,   and  three  thousand   l^n^tp^^jfo^^^ 
besides  the  cavalry  of  the  Etolians,  whose  number  is  not 
apcttfied  in  histcny,  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ther- 
aaopyhe^'.   This  army  was  ftimiriied  solely  by  the  states 
beyond  the  Isthmus*  As  the  Gauls  had  not  a  fleet,  the  Pelo- 

'' JiuUnyl.  xxlv.  c.  6.  but  each  the  last  Gaul  who  reigned  in  Thrace, 

warrior,  as  said  above,  wasfoUowed  Polyb.  I.  iv.  c.  46  &  52.  Conf.  Athdn. 

by  two  att«sdafito,  sotbsf  the  wbofo  Deipnosopb.  1.  ?i.  p.  352. 
number  of  horsemen  amounted  to       *^  Pausanias,  I  x.  c.  19. 
45,000.  '^  Pausanias,  L  x.  e.  30. 

^^  Polyb.  L  iv.  e. i&  CaMonit  was 
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CHAP,    ponnesianv  provided  for  their  safety  by  fortiiying  the  narrow 
inlet  to  their  territory;  and  Antigoniis  Go^iatais,  who  still 


held  Corinth  and  several  other  cities  of  the  peninsula^  rein- 
forced but  sparingly  the  confederates  at  Thermopylae,  com- 
'    manded  by  Callippus  the  Atheniiain.  The  Gauls  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  sent  advanced  parties  to 
Phthiotis,  another  district  in  that  country;  and  prepared  to 
pass  the  Sperchius,  a  deep  and  broad  river,  which  flows  from 
the  rpots  of  mount  CEta  into  the  Malian  gulph. 
ThcT  pass      Callippus  detached  a  body  of  horse  and  light  infantry  to 
chilis  and   destroy  the  bridges  on  the  river.  This  service  was  efiected 
S^tSotis.   with  ease,  but  without  any  advantage,  for  Brennus  immedi- 
ately advanced  many  thousands  pf  his  tallest  men,  who,  as  the 
Sperchius  expands  and  grows  shallow  towards  it  mouth, 
either  waded  over,  or  swam  across  the  stream,  by  the  aid  of 
their  broad  and  buoyant  bucklers  '\  The  Greek  detachment 
fell  back  to  the  camp  of  Thermopylae;  and  the  Gauls,  now 
masters  of  the  Malian  gulph,  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  its 
shores  to  build  new  bridges,  conducted  their  main  army 
across  the  Sperchius,  and  ravaged  without  mercy  the  whole 
territory  of  Heraclaea;  a  city  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  near  dncient  Trachis  in  Phthi> 
Otis  '^,  which  now  lay  in  ruins*  The  invaders  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex  in  the  open  country.  They  waited  not,  however, 
to  besiege  the  city  into  which  the   Etolians  had  recently 
thrown  a  considerable  garrison;  but  passing  contemptuously 
under  its  waUs,  hastened  to  dislodge  the  Greeks  from  Ther- 
mopylae ". 
Are  ddca.      As  the  invaders  were  ignorant  of  the  roads  leading  from 
peUedat    Thessaly  to  Phocis  across  mount  CEta,  they  followed  the 
pyUe.         narrow  tract  confined  between  the  eastern  extremities  of  that 
mountain  and  the  slimy  marine  marsh  formed  by  the  tides 
of  the  Malian  gulph.  Prom  a  source  of  hot  waters  about 
half  way  between  the  entrance  and  issue  of  the  defile,  the 

'^  PausaniaA,  1.  x.  c.  30.  and  263.  and  Strabo,  I  ix.  p.  39S 

^7  conf.  Tbucydid.  1.  ui.p.340        ^>  Paofaaias,  ibid. 
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whole  tract  is  called  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  extending   chap. 

seven  Englbh  miles  in  length,  and  at  the  northern  extremity — ^ 

forty-eight  feet  wide,  swelling  to  the  breadth  of  forty  fathoms 
towards  the  middle,  and  again  contracting  at  Alpenus  to  a 
narrow;  pass  of  only  eig^t  feet  '^:  which  opened  into  the 
woody  plain  of  Bessa*  In  such  ground^  neither  the  cavalry 
nor  the  vast  numbers  of  the  Gauls  could  avail  tliem.  Tlie 
bravest  of  their  infiantry  rushed  with  loud  shouts  and  blind 
fury  to  the  straits,  where  the  heavy  armed  Greeks  resisted 
diem  in  front,  while  their  flanks  were  galled  by  missile  wea* 
pons  from  the  light  troops  conveniendy  posted  on  the  adja- 
cent hills,  and  from  a  large  Athenian  fleet  which  had  come 
to  anchor  in  the  Malian  gulph..  Their  limber  Thyrtt  formed 
ineffectual  defences  against  the  wei^t  and  sharpness  of  iron 
javelins;  and  their  cutting  broad  swords  were  ill-fitted  to 
contend  with  the  points  of  Grecian  spears.  Enraged  to  mad- 
ness by  disappointment  and  pain,  many  tore  fit>m  their  flesh 
the  dartjs  by  which  they  had  been  wouiided,  and  fnriously 
i«lorted  them  on  the  enemy.  But  as  their  progress  was  com- 
pletely checked,  they  grew  tired  of  suffering  in  vain,  and  re- 
treated more  precipitately  than  they  had  advanced,  trampling 
down  each  oither  on  the  sides  jof  the  mountain,  or  sinking  ^ 

irrecoverably  in  the  slippery  marsh. '  The  victors  declined  to 
pursue  them  into  the  Trachinian  plain,  where  their  superi- 
ority of  numbers  might  have  again  rendered  them  formidable. 
They  were  contented  to  have  repelled,  with  little  loss  to 
dicmselves,  diose  inhuman  Barbarians,  at  whose  stupidity 
they  wondered,  in  their  neglect  before  battle  of  every  mode 
of  divination  or  augury;  at  whose  impiety  they  shuddered,  in 
their  unconcern  after  defeat,  about  recovering  the  bodies  of 
their  slain  ^. 

Seven  days  elapsed  before  the  Gauls  renewed  their  at- Enormities 
tempts  for  penetrating  into  Phocis,  and  then  not  by  Thermo- by  the 
pybe,  but  by  an  abrupt  mountainous  path  leading  to  the  ruins  th^^lui!^ 

CaHion  ' 
*'  Heiwlot."!.  vii.  c.  176.  ct  seq.  *^  Paiwanias,  ibid. 

Vol.  IL  I- 
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CHAP,  of  Tiuchis  and  a  rich  temple  of  Minerva,  which  they  parpo- 

^  •     sed  to  plunder  on  their  way.  The  traitors,  or  fugitives,  from 

whom  they  obtained  notice  of  this  road,  had  neglected  to  in- 
form them,  that  it  was  strongly  guarded*  They  were  attacked 
unexpectedly,  and  repelled.  Brennus,  having  learned  that  the 
Etolians  were  mor^  numerous  than  other  divisions  of  the 
confederates,  determined  to  cause  a  diversion  by  invading 
Etolia.  Forty  thousand  men  were  detached  under  Orestorius 
and  Camburis,  the  fiercest  and  most  sanguinary  of  the  Gallic 
chiefs.  They  repassed  the  Sperchius,  traversed  Thessaly  in 
haste,  and  entering  the  devoted  province  of  Etolia,  desolated 
it  most  dreadfully  by  fire  and  sword.  Having  taken  the  city 
Callion,  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Evenus,  between 
mounts  Pindus  and  Tyniphrtotus,  they  killed  the  men,  vida- 
ted  the  women,  and  ate  the- children;  aggravating^^,  it  is  said,, 
even  these  brutal  enormities  by  deeds  too  shocking  to  be  de- 
jvyenged    gcribed,  and  too  monstrous  to  be  easily  believed.  Their  un- 

Ofi  them  by  ^  , 

the  Etc-     merciful  mvasion  made  the  Etolians  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federate  army,  to  repel  their  private  wrongs.  Assisted  by  die 
Achaeans  of  Patrse,  who  sailed  to  them  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  they  encountered  the  Gauls  as 
they  returned  in  triumph,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  their 
houses  and  temples.  These  desolating  invaders  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  their 
retreat,  the  whole  inhabiunts  of  Etolia,  ol4  men,  and  even 
women,  deriving  such  vigour  from  revenge,  as  enabled  tUcai 
to  overwhelm  with  condign  punishment  inhuman  and  exe- 
crable Barbarians,  who,  in  their  frightful  behaviour  at  Callion, 
had  surpassed  the  sanguinary  feasts  of  the  Cyclops  and  Lea* 
trigons". 
^  Se*''      Meanwliile  Brennus  remained  not  inactive  at  Thermopyke. 
Greciai)      The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  around  his  camp,  willing  by 
passing      any  means,  however  unwarrantable,  to  rid  themselves  of 
Su!*^       such  dreadful  guests,  offered  to  conduct  him  into  Phocis  by 
a  middle  path,  more  spacious  than  the  road  along  the  shore, 

•*  PauaanUs,  1.  %.  c.  23.  p.  650.  ^  Id.  c.  23. 
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and  more  easy  of  ascent  than  the  passage  by  Tracbis.  He    CHAP. 


mm  n 


consented  to  follow  them  with  above  forty  thousand  men,  - 
sifter  leaving  Acichorius  in  his  camp,  with  orders  to  renew 
the  assault  at  Thermopybe,  as  soon  as  he  himself  should 
have  crossed  the  mountains*  "tlie  tract,  which  Brennus  now 
pursued,  was  the  same  by  which  the  Persian  Hy  dames  turned 
the  invinciUe  army  of  Leonidas.  It  lay  across  thick  forests 
of  oaks,  and  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  Phocians.  On 
the  day  that  Brennus  with  the  best  half  of  his  army  ascended 
the  mountain,  the  air  was  darkened  by  such  a  thick  fog,  that  the 
Gauls  were  first  discovered  by  raising  their  shout  of  war, 
which  preceded  tbe  general  discharge  of  their  ^asa.  The 
Phocians  in  providing  for  their  own  safety,  neglected  not 
that  of  their  confederates  at  Thermopybe,  now  in  danger  of 
being  crushed  between  the  assault  of  Acichoribs  in  front, 
and  that  of  Brennus  in  rear.  They  flew  to  their  allies;  appri- 
sed them  of  their  danger:  the  Athenian  fleet  still  anchored 
on  the  coast;  the  Greeks  embarked,  and  sailed  to  the  defence 
of  their  respective  territories**. 

The  golden  treasures  pf  Delphi  attracted  the  avidity  of 'Hiey 
Brennus.  Without  waiting  for  Acichorius,  whose  progress  agunBt 
had  been  interrupted  chiefly  through  ^he  desperate  exertions  oiymp. 
of  the  Etpliaos,  he  advanced  to  plunder  the  temple,  the  rich^^Q  ^^ 
seat  of  commerce*^  aiid  superstition.  Already  he  perceived 
at  a  distance  the  fantastic  tops  of  Parnassus,  overshadowing 
the  sacred  city.  At  length  Delphi  rose  to  view  in  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  extending  two  miles  in  circumference,  desti- 
tute of  walls,  but  sufficiently  defended  by  the  awfulness  of  the 
place  and  the  majesty  of  its  oracle.  The  Gauls  carelessly  re- 
garded the  towering  summits  and  deep  caverns  of  Parnassus: 
they  beheld  without  emotion  the  rude  and  shapeless  mount 
Cirphis,  pouring  forth  the  foaming  Plistus.  But  the  shining 
ornaments  of  the  temple  which  croMmed,  as  it  were,  the  city; 
with  the  bright  statues  disposed  on  different  terraces  and 
irradiating  the  spacious  strjeets  to  which  they  respectively 

pointed,  inflamed  the  boundless  rapacity  of  Barbarians,  who, 

* 

•  ^  P»MsaD{a9, 1.  X.  c.  .22.    •  ♦  Sec  HUlory  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  . 
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CHAP,    tliough  they  neither  admired  nor  knew  the  beauties  of  «rt^ 
* yet  coveted,  as  tnesdmable,  the  glittering  materials**.  They 


^  rushed  forward  to  seize  those  golden  or  rather  gilded  imagets 
defended  only  by  the  Delphic  priests  and  citizens,  and  four 
thousand  Phocians  and  Etolians  who  had  hastened  to  Aefr 
assistance.  But,  according  to  the  most  circumstantiai  narra- 
tive of  the  Gallic  invasion,  aid  more  powerful  than  mortal 
Marvellous  ^Htt  can  afiord  defended  the  city  of  ApoUo.  It  was  winter: 
tkJS'm&l  «'t»Hecting  tempest  explod^;  the  ground  shook  with  a  pal- 
ToarofthepnUe  and  lone-continuttd  modon;  amidst  tremendous  peals 

•acred  cttVi  *  g»  -r^  i   ••  t  i 

and  dread-  of  thunder,  the  tem]des  of  Delphi  opened  spontaneously; 
tkm  of  iSr  while  the  venerable  farms  of  ancient  heroes  and  armed  vir« 
OaniM.  ^^^  appeared  ready  to  oppose  the  fury  of  the  im^ons 
assailants.  As  darkness  approached,  the  Gauls  were  over- 
taken by  more  substantial  evils,  benumming  cold  and  an  ex- 
traordinary fall  of  snow,  which,  overloading  the  craggs  of 
Parnassus,  hurled  them  from  their  bases,  and  buried  many 
wretched  victims  under  the  ponderous  ooaZemc^.  At  dawn, 
Brennus  hastened  to  remove  from  a  scene  of  terror,  equally 
intolerable  to  his  senses  and  his  fancy.  But  his  march  was 
obstructed  in  front  by  a  body  of  auxiliary  pikemen,  whUe 
his  flanks  and  rear  were  harassed  by  the  enraged  Phocians 
themselves,  who,  being  wellacquainted  withthje  intricatesinu- 
osides  of  the  mowitains,  issued  unexpectedly  like  d^nd&ns  of 
vengeance  from  their  winding  and  snowy  paths.  At  the  haaA 
of  his  guards,  distinguished  by  their  strength  andvstatuilcil/ 
.  and  whose  courage  not  even  the  manifest  wrath  of  thelgodi^ 
could  appal,  Brennus  fought  vaUandy  till  disabled  by  iris 
wounds.  The  guards  then  gave  way,  carrying  off  their 
bleeding  chief,  and  augmented  the  tumultuous  rout  of  their 
disbanded  army.  All  next  ^y,  they  pursued  their  dreaiy 
flight  through  dangerous  roads  and  deserted  villages,  from 
which  the  Greeks  had  carefully  removed  every  necessary  of 
life.  When  night  returned,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic 
terror,  which  directed  their  arms  against  each  other.  Brennus 

'*  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 
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died  by  his  own  hand.  His  wretched  fottowers,  having  join-    CHAP, 
ed  the  harassed  division  of  their  cbuntrjrmen  lAider  Acieho- 


rius^  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  for  them  by  the  Athenians  and 
Bceotians  in  their  way  to  Herackea..A  part,  however,  reach- 
ed the  camp  in  that  place,  where  a  detachment  had 
remained  to  guard  the  booty  previously  collected.  The  camp 
waS'  raised;  the  remnant  of  the  Gallic  invaders  repassed  the 
Sperchitts;  but  in  Thessaly  they  had  to  encounter  a  new 
ambush,  and  were  totally  destroyed  ^. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  which  the  Delphians  More  pro. 
mi^t  propagate  from  interest^  which  the  Greeks  might  be-  coun^t^ 
lieve  through  superstition,  and  which  friends  to  the  Gauls  JJ^piJJf^ 
mig^  admit  as  the  best  apology  for  their  shameful  defeat. 
But  an  historian,  more  respectable  than  Pausanias,  informs 
us  that,instead  of  entirely  perishing  in  their  Grecian  expedi- 
tion, many  Gauls  rejoined  their  brethren  in  Thrace,  and  uni- 
ted with  them  in  their  newly  established  kingdom  of  Tule  *^ 
Ab  the  marvellous  and  total  destruction  of  the  invaders  is 
not  a  miMer  of  fact,  so  t)ur  knowledge  of  the  Delphian  priests 
wUl  not  justify  the  supposition  that  the  losses  really  sustained 
by  the  enemy  were  produced  by  supernatural  interference* 
To  encourage  their  countrymen,  the  priests  of  Apollo, 
indeed,  published  a  decree,  that  ^^  the  god  would  protect  his 
temple;"  but  instead  of  commiuing  their  interests  to  heaven 
alone,  they  appear  to  have  themselves  defended  them  with 
admirable  dexterity.  After  a  fatiguing  march  across  craggy 
mountains,  the  Gauls,  it  should  seem,  found  the  Delphian 
villages  destitute  of  inhabitants,  but  copiously  replenished 
with  strong  wine;  a  temptation  which  even  their  thirst  for 
gold  was  alt6gcther  unable  to  resist*  They  were  defeated, 
therefore^  by  their  own  intemperance  *%  before  they  were 
assailed  by  tempests,  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  repelled 
by  armed  divinities* 

••  Pausanias,  1.  x.  c.  23.  plain,  the  rlcli  wines  produced  from 

*^  Conf.  Pol>b.  I.  i.  c.  6.  &  I.  ii.  c.  the  sun  beat  rocks  of  Delphi.  AiXfiXt.- 

SCetliT.  C.46.  etA  the9.Deipn.i  angai   Callimac.  in  Deluro,  v.  177. 

iv.  p.  234.  '  Comp.  History  of  Ancient  Greece, 

'^Theycould  not  resist  the  temp-  voL  i.  c.  5.  With  such  fiarbariai>s, 

tations  of  a  delicious  country,  the  the  present  passion  fs  always  the 

luxuriant  iruits  of  the  Cressxan  most  powerful . 
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CHAP.        The   disastrous    expedition  of  the  Gauls  into   Grtece 

X 

-^proved  to  that  fierce  nation  but  a  transient  misfortune.  For 


quent  for-  the  Space  of  forty  years  after  that  event,  they  continued  from 
(Ihinb.  ^  their  kingdom  of  Tule  to  harass  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Europe^uid  of  Asia.  Their  numbers  which  poured  into  the 
latter,  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  those  of  the  Macedonian 
conquerors.  As  they  were  frequendy  augmented  by  new 
swarms  from  home,  they  seized,  desolated,  atfid  abandoned 
large  tracts  of  territory,  laid  the  richest  provinces  under 
heavy  contributions,  and  interfered  with  a  high  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  S)a*ia,  Pergamus,  Cappadocia,Pontus,  and  Bithynia^ 
During  the  whole  course  of  their  ambulatory  dominion,  they 
were  vexatious  to  their  neighbours,  merciless  to  dieir 
enemies,  and  treacherous  to  their  allies;  often  selling  their 
troops  to  rival  powers;  easily  quitting  one  service  for  another; 
and,  in  all  this  infamous  traffic  of  blood,  uniformly  preferring 
the  highest  bidder  ^^.  The  first  Antiochus  king  of  Syria 
gained  abatde  over  the  Gauls  from  which  he  obtained  his 
title  of  Soter,  the  saviour  ^;  but  the  same  prince  perished  in 
a  siibsequent  conflict  with  this  barbarous  enemy  ^^  In  the 
disputed  succession  of  Bithynia,  they  interposed  their  armed 
mediation  in  favour  of  Nicomedes  against  his  brother 
Zipaetes.  Upon  the  death  of  the  former  prince,  they  raised 
his  unworthy  son  Zeilus  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  his 
father's  testament;  and  afterwards  treacherously  murdered 
the  king  whom  they  had  capriciously  created^'*  But  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  order  of  events,  the  ungovemed  inso- 
lence of  the  Gauls  occasioned  the  subversion  of  their  power. 
Many  thousands  of  them  perished  ^^  in  an  attempt  to  shake 
the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  they  had  been 
hired  to  defend.  An  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Gauls 
are  said  ^^  to  have  fallen  in  Babylonia,  while  assisting  a  rebel- 
lious brother  against  Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  S3rria.  Ac 
length  the  first  A'ttalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  defeated  them  in  a 

»»  ConH  Polyb.  1.  I  v.  et  Plutarch  7»  Memnon  apud  Phot,  et  Athc- 

in  Pyrrho.  Tit  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  16.  nxii8»  1.  ii.  c.  18. 

70  Appian  Syriac.  c.  35.  ^^  Pausan.  Attic. 

'  1  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  42.  7*2  Maccabees,  c.  viii.  v.  20. 
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dccisiye  battle,  which,  according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the   cHAP. 
Greeks,  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophetess  Pba#>nnift  7g      ^- 
twenty-five  years  before  the  passage  of  those  Barbarians  into 
Asia,  andstxty-five  years  before  that  memorable  victory  ^^* 

The  incidents  in  the  enffairement  itself  are  not  Kcorded«  'Th^'r  ^^' 

•  •  "  •  f*at  by 

History  makes  mention  only  of  its  cause  and  of  its  conse- Attains  of 
quences.  Attalus,  who  united  craft  with  courage,  having  q^iT^ 
fixed  an  impression  of  gum  on  his  right  hand,  plunged  it  into  ^'q!^^| 
the  reeking  bowels  of  a  victim,  which,  being  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  divination,  announced  to  the  wondering  spectators 
"  the  king's  victory  ^^".  Thus  enp>uraged  by  recent  prodigies 
as  well  as  by  ancient  predictions,  his  soldiers  conquered  the 
more  completely,  because  they  believed  themselves  destined 
to  conquer*    The  Gauls  were  totally  worsted,  driven  from 
their  possessions  on  the  seacoast;  and  compelled  by  treaty  to 
quit  their  ambulatory  life  and  habits  of  depredation,  and  to 
remain  in  a  central  territory  which  they  had  long  occupied, 
and  which  was  thenceforward  confirmed  to  them  by  the  con- 
trolling powers  in  Asia  ^*. 

The  country  thus  assigned  to  them  was  called  from  their  TertitoricR. 
name  Galatia,  and  consisted  of  three  contiguous  district^  re-  thom! 
spectively  dismembered  from  Bitl^ia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappa- 
docia.  Each  of  these  districts  of  Galatia  was  inhabited  by 
a  particular  tribe  of  Gauls  ^^.  The  Bithynian,  or  middle,  di- 
vision was  the  seat  of  die  Tectosages,  and  its  strong-hold 
Ancjrra;  towards  the  east  dwelt  the  Trocmi,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tavium;  and  on  the  west  the  Telestoboxi  in 
that  of  Pessinus,  a  place  long  famous  in  the  commerce  and 
5nipersUtion  of  the  peninsula*^.  Taken  together,  the    three 

• 

• 

""  PausaniM,  1.  x.  c.  15.  nouncin{!f  their  total  destruction  arc 

^*  Polybiusy  in  his  character  of  hyperbolical*  'Of  ^atrn  TaKctrwi  oxiS- 
Attalua,  mentions  this  decisive  vie-  ■  ^lov  n/uxg  tfucu,  Pausanias,  I  x.  c  15 

tory  over  Bcc^vrcrev  xeu  fut^tfcorai'w  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxviit.  c.   1&  &    ' 

c9voc  TU9  rori  wctra  rw  Arucv*  the  most  Polyb.  ubi  supra. 
oppressive  and  most  warlike  nation        '»  Memnon  apud  Phot  c  xx.  p 

at  that  time  in  Asia.  Polyb.  I.  xviii.  722.  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  566.  ^ 

c.  34.  8eq. 

7^  Saidas.  so  strabo,  ibid. 

^  '  The  prophecies  of  Phaennis  sn^  # 


« 
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CHAP,   divisions  of  Galatia  cxtaded  afaoot  two  hundred  miles  m 
— i: length  and  an  hundred  in  breadth ;  a  beantiibl  country  diversi- 


fied bjr  hiU  and  dale,  and  intersected  near  its  opposite  eztre- 
mities  by  the  winding  couises  of  the  bitter  Halys  and  fishful*' 
Sangarius. 
Tbeybe-  A,  inveterate  habits  are  seldom  to  be  eradicated,  the 
diutrkNw  Gauls  seem  frequendy  to  have  relapsed  into  their  former 
fill  (fi^mp.  vices*  The  consul  ManKus  fifty*three  years  after  their  de- 
]^'(!"'ig9^feat  by  the  Pergamenian  king  Attains,  and  two  jrears  after 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  found 
it  necessary  farther  to  repress  the  lawless  spirit  of  the  Gauls, 
and  to  take  measures  for  rendering  them  in  future  honest 
and  harmless  neighbours'*.  Chieiy  from  this  era,  tbey 
seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  their  country,  whose  mountains  and  valleys  aflfoided 
excellent  pasture,  and  whose  sunny  hills  are  naturally 
adapted  to  vines  and  olives.  The  saline  qualities  of  the  soil 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  valuable  herds  of  sheep 
and  goats"^.  From  the  wool  of  die  former  and  the  soft  hair  of 
die  latter,  the  Gauls  manufactured  a  variety  of  cloths,  whose 
beauty  they  were  enabled  to  heighten  by  possesung  in  great 
abundance  the  coccus,  affording  an  elegant  purple  dye^. 
Enriched  by  the  commerce  of  articles  in  great  request,  the 
unprincipled  robbers  improved  into  peaceful  citizens*  St. 
Patirs  oecumenical  epistle, addressed  to  the  Galatians,  implies 
that  they  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue, 
then  universally  diffused  over  the  dvilized  world*  Between 
the  beneficence  and  meek  forbearance  recommended  by 
the  apostle,  and  the  brutal  ferocity  of  Brennus  andCamburis, 
how  wide  is  the  interval! 


'^  Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxviU.  c  18.  Travels.  An|^ray  tbe  Ancyraof  the 

^'  Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxviii.  c  17.  &  seq.  Gauls,  Mr.  B.  says  is  jthe  neatest 

^  ^   See  the   Description  of  the  town,  and  its  inbabitants  tlie  roos^ 

country  in  Tourncfort.  Voyai^e  du  polished  people  in  all  AnatoUiu 

Levant.  Letti^e  xxi.  and  Browne's  ^*  Satmas.ad  Solinum,  p.  27^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Effects  of  the  Gallic  Invftsion.  Heign  of  Antigonus  Gonatss.  The  Achzan 
League.  Reif^n  of  Antiochus  Soter*  Atcession  of  Antiochjjs  Theos.  Re- 
volt  of  Parihia  and  Bactria.  Horrid  Transactions  in  Syria.  Reign  of 
Ptolemy  Phtladelphu^  Tragic  £vents  in  Gyrene.  Flourishing  State  of 
£gypt  Army.  Navy.Treasury''  Productive  and  commercial  Industry. 
Ganals  and  Harbours.  Picture  of  Nations  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Ptolemy's  Views  with  regard  to  the  Cummerce  carried  on  by 
the  Ethiopian  Nomades.  Ai'ts  and  Sciences.  Constellations  of  Poets. 
Historiani.  Philosophers.  Ptolemy's  Intercourse  by  Embassies  wit!) 
Rome  and  Carthage.  Transition  to  the  Histor>'of  the  Growth  and  Ag- 
grandlzementof  Rome.^^  > 

1  HE  conquests,  made  by  the  Gauls,  corresponded  not  to    CUAP. 
the  vastness  of  their  nanabers.  Their  invasion,  however,  left 


XI. 


an  extensive  and  lasting  impression  oi>  the  empire,  besides  ^j^e  Gallic 
separating  from  it  the  twp  important  pi-ovinces  of  Thrace  gj^f^p"- 
and  Galatia.  Their  ravage^  so  much  weakened  M acedon,  ^^^Y,  f- 
that  Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  the  aid  of  his  Peloponnesian 
subjects,  found  little  difficulty  in  remounting  the  throne  of 
hi&  father  Demetrius.,  The  first  successors  of  Seleucus  were 
prevented  chiefly  through. the  Gauls  from  recovering  tbeir 
Ipat  authority  in  I^esser  Asia;  while  the  disorders  which 
these  Barbarians  caused  or  abetted  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
empire  gave  a  degree  of  relative  importance  to  Egypt,  to 
which  that  country  truly  valuable  in  itself,  could  not  natu- 
rally have  laid  claim,  but  which  it  accidentally  acquired 
while  st^ding  aloof  from  danger,  and  collecting  the  wealth, 
populousnes8,and  industry  of  surrounding  nations.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  illustrated  in  the  present  chapter,  which  will 
contain  the  transactions  of  what  may  be  called  the  second 
Vol.  II.  M 
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CPAP.    generation  of  Alexander's  successors  *»  since  Antiochus  Soter 

■ —  being  prematurely  cut  off,  the  foDowing  king  of  Syria  died 

in  the  same  year  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  even  three 
years  before  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
Gm^s*^       The  last  mentioned  prince  reigned  thirty-four  years  in 
coTcn  Ma.  Macedon.    To  the  title  of  his  father  Demetrius  above  ex- 
oiymp.      plained  %  Antigonus,  by  his  mother  Philla,  added  the  legiti- 
BJC.  m,   ^o^c  claims  of  the  house  of  Antipater,  after  the  family  of  the 
great  Alexander  had  been  totally  extinguished.    His  autho- 
rity, therefore,  was  not  disputed  by  his  Macedonian  sub- 
jects; bqt,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  administration,  he  found 
powerful  competitors  in  Antiochus  king  of  Syria  %  in  the 
Defends  it  chieftains  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  ^.  His  vi- 
^^^-gorous  exertions  for  defence,  and  the  aUiance  of  Nkomedes 
of  Bithynia^  compelled  the  king  of  Syria,  after  a  fruitless 
campaign  in  Lesser  Asia,  to  cede  his  pretensions  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian throne,  and  to  yield  in  marriage  to  Antigonus  the 
Syrian  princess  named  Philla  after  her  grandmother,  the  ad- 
mired daughter  of  Antipater  *. 
A  gainst  the      It  happened  fortunately  for  Antigonus  that  this  treaty  was 
Pyrrhus.     cemented  before  he  met  with  any  disturbance  from  the  Gauls 
in  Tule,  reinforced  by  new  swarms  from  their  seats  in  Illy«> 
ricum  and  Pannonia.  Though  these  invaders  repeatedly  en- 

*  This  sccund  [feneration  contain-  in  Demet.  The  Philla,  whom  Anti- 
ed  those  called  iri^^ovoi,  in  opposx-  gonus  married,  was  daughter  to  his 
lion  to  the  iMyoy(4iy  or  immediate  sister  Stratoitice,  by  her  finit  hus- 
siiccessors.  Vid.  Dionys.  Halican^.  band  SeleueusNicator ;  and  Strato- 
Hist  Roman,  in  Proa'm.  The  first  nice,  as  above  related,  was  resign- 
rtolcnjy,  king  of  Egypt,  and  De-  ed  by  Seleucus  to  cure  the  pining 
inetrius  as  joined  in  sovereignty  love  of  his  son  Antiochus.  Philla, 
with  his  father  Antigonus,  were  therefore,  was  niece  to  Antigcmas, 
itainypi.  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  and  who  married  her;  and  at  once  balf- 
An<jij;omis  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Do-  sister,  and  daughter-in-law  to  An- 
metrius,  were  iriyavot.  tiochus,  who  gave  her  in  marriage. 

^  Scef,  vol.  i .  p.  400.  The  incestuous  unions  of  the  Greek 

"^  Memnon  Excerp.  c  19.  lyings  involve  their  affinities  in  epd- 

*  Plut.  in  P)  rrho.  '  less  p^plexity. 

*  Justin,  I.  XXV.  c.  1.  &  Plutarch 
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tered  his  kingdom,  they  were  resisted  with  such  superibr    CHAP, 
skin,  that  they  retreated  with  more  loss  to  themselves  than ■ — 


they  occasioned  to  the  enemy  ^  The  terror  caused  by  their 
first  furiqus  irruption,  had  gradually  subsided;  but  they  be- 
came again  formidable  when  headed  by  Pynrhus,  just  re- 
turned without  success,  but  with  litde,diminution  of  renown, 
from  his  Italian  expedition.  With  a  combined  army  of  Gauls 
and  Epirots,  that  warlike  adventurer,  whose  exploits  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  will  elaim  our  attention  hereafter,  nuide  himself 
.master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Macedon,  and  might  have  gain- 
ed and  preserved  the  whole,  when  he  hastened  unadvisedly- 
to  make  new  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  in  the 
assault  of  Argos;  and  his  death  was  viewed  as  a  judgment 
both  in  Greece  and  Macedon,  his  Gallic  allies  or  mercenaries 
by  ransacking  for  gold  the  royal  tombs,  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  iEgs,. having  provoked  public  indignation,  embittered 
by  religious  abhorrence/.  Their  execrable  impiety,  in  thus 
violating  the  manes  of  the  dead,  i]nade  their  expulsion  from 
Macedon  a  matter  of  universal  interest  and  easy  execution: 
and  Pyrrhus'  ill  condticted  enterprise  for  recovering  that 
kingdom^  only  established  more  firmly  the  throne  of  Atiti- 
gpnus. 

I^rom  this  time  forward  Antlgonus  reigned  twenty-seven  Antigonvs* 
years  withlitde  molestation  at  home^  and  without  taking  any  HIS!^^ 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  two  g/eat  rival  p^SST'*'^ 
powers  in  the  empire.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system  apart,  ^^^?- 
in  the  conducting  of  which  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  B.  C.  sri-. 
appears  to  have  been  his  model.  But  he  wanted  the  splendid 
abilities  of  that  elegant  as  well  as  politic  prince,  and  even 
exceeded  him  in  the  vileness  of  those  corrupt  artifices  which 
constituted  the  opprobrious  part  in  Philip's  character.  The 
great  object  of  his  reign  was  to  recover  the  Macedonian  do- 
miAon  over  the  divided  republics  of  Greece,  several  of  which 
he  still  held  by  his  garrisons,  and  a  still  greater  number  by 
his  profligate  partisans  among  their  own  citizens.  This  un- 

*  Justin,  1.  xxv.  c.C  &  Memnot)        ^  Pint.  in.P>rrho. 
J&xcerp.  c.  20l  ^ 
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CHAP,    dcrtaking  was  carried  on  hy  aurma  sadiBtrigocSy  with  unwea- 


XI 


-  ricd  attentJOD  and  imabating  activity';  and  as  like  temptations 
ingender  similar  crimes,  the  struggle  of  Antigoous  against 
the  free  cities  of  Greece,  will  remind  us  of  the  execraUe  pit>- 
ceediDgs  of  the  modem  tyrants  in  Italy,  whose  purposes  Were 
attained  by  address  rather  than  force;  and  of  whose  dau'k 
and  crooked  policy,  assassination,  perfidy,  and  poison  were 
the  ordinary  and  most  successful  instruoienti  *•    For  many 
years  the  schemes  of  Antigonus  advancod  widi  an  unremit- 
ted tide  of  good  fortune.  In  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  and  Aigos 
acknowledged  his  supremacy;  and  of  the  great  cities  beyond 
the  Isthmus,  Thebes  was  completely  humbled;  and  Athens, 
taken  and  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  a  consider- 
able fleet  belonging  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^. 
The  mud]       In  this  situation  of  pubUc  affairs,  the  first  symptoms  of 
Achaia  m.  Steady  opposition  to  Uie  usurpations  of  Macedon,  aj^ieared 
Mitaee!^  in  the  small  cities  of  Achaia,  a  poor  inhospitable  district, 
sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  extending  along  the 
Corinthian  gulph,  whose  rocky  shores,  beat  by  the  foaming 
Corioth      surge,  formed  the  terror  of  Grecian  mariners.  To  a  few  of 
t?era  M      those  cities,  which,  in  expelling  their  Macedonian  garrisons, 
r^rfU^  had  associated  for  common  defence,  Alexander,  the  uistru- 
tigtm.       meat  of  Antigonus'  dominion  in  Corinth,  offended  by  some 
act  o£  severity  in  his  master,  had  added  that  important  empo- 
riuttVi  anil  rendered  its  commanding  citadel,  which  Philip  re- 
garded as  the  shackles  ^°  'of  Peloponnesus,  the  bulwark  of , 
that  peninsula*  The  defection  of  Alexander  was  punished 
by  a  cup  of  poison;  but  thb  crime  proved  not  immediately 
useful  to  Antigonus,  since  Nicsea,  widow  to  the  deceasied, 
assumed  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  administered  it 
with  the  firm  virtues  of  the  other  sex,  although  she  was  soon 
to  be  disgraced  and  ruined  by  die  silliest  weaknesses  of  her 
own*  Antigonus  being  apprised  of  her  character,  insCeA  of 
submitting  to  the  tedious  formalities  of  a  siege,  sent  to 

"  See  M(achiave1,  Guicchiardin,  jects. 
Nerli,  Vatxhi,  Malavolta;  often  en-         '  Pausanias,  Lacon.  c  vi. 
tertaining  historians,  tlirough  the  ^^  Tat  iriJ'cif  rv;  Exjux^«f.  Plut  in 

singular   odiousncss  of  their  suh-  Arat 
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Corinth  his  son  Demetrios,  who  inherited  with  the  name,  CH4P. 
'  the  fair  esotemal  accomplishments  of  his  grandfather  Polior-  — — — 
cetes.  The  courtship  of  this  young  prince  was  not  to  *be  r&> 
sisted,  by  an  amorous  old  woman  like  Nic^;  who,,  in  giving 
away  herself,  fondly  and  absurdly  hoped  to  retain  her  power: 
for,  amidst  the  joys  of  the  nuptial  festivity,  Antigonus  sur- 
prised and  gsdned  the  Corinthian  citadel,  after  which  event, 
Nicaea,  abandoned  by  her  lover,  was  left  to  lament  in  solitude 
over  the  bitter  fruits  of  her  predulhy,  while  the  contriver  of 
the  delusion  ^ve  way,  it  is  said,  to  such  excesses  of  drunken 
levity^  as  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  taking  of  Corinth  had 
taken  away  his  own  .understanding  ^^ 

The  Achxeaiis  soon  found  in  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  abler  a|id  Aratos  of 
worthier  protection,  than  they  could  ever  have  expected  k> hlseon^x- 
derive  from  Alexander  the  Corinthian,  first  the  creature,  p^^j^^^ 
and  afterwftrds  the  betrayer  of  a  foreign  prince.  Aratus  had  ^  ^P^ 
in  early  youth  gained  the  friendship  of  Ptolemy  Philadel-  Antigonua. 
phns,  by  his  taste  in  arts  and  letters,  and  had  rendered  him-  txxijtt. 
self  higMy  useful  to  this  learned  king  of  Egypt,  by  providing 
him.  wiih  books  and  pictures  from  Sicyon,  and  other  cities  of  •     ' 
Greece.   Ptolemy,  whose  skill  in  raising  .mpn^y  was  only 
equalled,  by  his  judicious  liberality  in  spending  it,  rewarded 
his  Grecian  friend  with  an  accumulation  of  presents  of  such 
value,  that  in  the  hands  of  this  generous  patriot,  they  became 
important  subsidies  to  the  Achaean  confederacy.  Antigonus, 
through  hatred  to  a  man  whom  he  could  neither  intimidate 
nor  corrupt,  endeavoured  to  bring  Aratus  into  suspicion  wifh 
iiis  royal  benefactor.  For  thb  purpose  he  loaded  him  with 
caresses  and  eulogies ;  and  on  one  occasion  sent  to  h^,  from  , 
Corinlh  to  Sicyon,  a  portion  of  the  victims  sacrificed  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  which,  according  to  the  maxims  of  that  age, 
constituted  the  highest  mark  of  respect  that  a  citizen  of 
Greece  could  receive,  from  die  magistrate  presiding  in  that 
solen^Qity*    At  the  same  time  he  ostoitatiously  boasted, 

^*T¥  roru  Mfarwat  «  tmrto-^tv  lecvrov.   Plut.    C«  2.  in  Arat.  p.   1034.    Conf 
Justin,  l.xxvi. 
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CHAP,   before  the  numerous  attaugeim  then  convened  at  the  Isthmus, 
'       of  the  perfect  devotion  of  Aratus  to  his  interest:  that  this 


honest  Greek  derided  with  himself  the  wealth  and  eSemina- 
cy  of  Ptolemy,  and  would  scorn  any  longer  to  be  indebted  to 
his  insolent  bounty.  Philadelphus  was  industriously  informed 
of  this  discourse;  but  instead  of  rashly  withdrawing  his  con- 
fidence from  Aratus,  he,  with  his  usual  prudence,  informed 
him  of  die  malicious  accusation,  and  thereby  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  oT  making  a  satisfactory  defence.  The  illus- 
trious Sicyonian  thus  continued  to  counterwork**  the  designs 
of  Antigonus  in  Greece;  until  the  latter  returned  in  final 
Death  of    disappointment  into  Macedon,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
OhnnS!*^  eighty,  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign;  leaving  to 
^^'ih    bis  son  Demetrius,  a  kingdom  boldly  acquired,  and  ably 
defended,  but  to  which  notwithstanding  his  unwearied  viUa- 
nies  he  felled  of  restoring  its  ancient  ascendency  over  the 
Grecian  republics* 
Reifii  of        We  have  seen  why  Andochus,  king  of  Syria,  entered  into 
Soter.        a  treaty  with  Antigonus,  by  which  he  desisted  from  his  pre- 
^^^^•tensions  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Shortly  after  this  trans- 
^^^'^|L    action,  Antiochus  attained  the  brightest  glory  of  his  reign, 
'^3-  in  the  great  victory  over  the  Gauls  in  Lesser  Asia,  frx>m 

which  he  derived  the  title  of  Soter,  the  Saviour  ^'.  Of  this 
victory,  however,  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  is  exaicdy 
ascertained,  and  the  principal  notice  concerning  it,  is  the. 
important  service  rendered  to  Antiochus  by  his  elephants,  on 
which  account  the  elephant  was  assumed  as  his  favourite 
trophy,  and  as  such,  is  eminendy  conspicuous  on  his  coins. 
.  The  subsequent  reign  of  this  second  king  of  Syria,  which 
lasted  nineteen  years,  was  tranquil  and  prosperous  in  the 
East;  in  the  West,  it  was  distrsicted  and  inglorious.  His  ge- 
neral, Patrocles,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Bidiynians. 
Andochus  in  person  incurred  similar  disgrace  agsunst 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus/^.  In  the  phun  of  Sardes,  that  pett\' 

^2  Polybiiis,  I.  i.  c.  43.  Conf.  Plut.     de  Zeuzi  &  Antiocho. 
in  Aral.  i^  Memnon.  apud  Phot.  p.  718, 

^  ^  Appian.  Syriac.c.  65,  k  Lucian 
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prince  maintained  his  independence  against  the  great  mo-    chap. 

narch  of  the  East,  and  even  extorted  from  Antiochus  a  large  * ■ — 

extension  of  his  boundaries  "• 

The  king  of  Syria  was  equally  unfortunate  in  a  war  with  Unfortu- 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  which  he  was  involved  by   his^^JJpJ'^ 
connexion  with  Magas,  the  rebellious  governor  of  Cyrene.  Jj^"^:''*"^*- 
Magas  was  the  son  Berenice,  by  a  former  obscure^^  hus-oiymp. 
band,  before  she  was  married  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  was  b.  ci/264. 
therefore  brother  uterine  to  Philadelphus,  and    continu- 
ed by  him  in  his  government  of  Cyrene,  which,  at  his 
mother's    request,  he   had  previously   obtained  from   the 
father  of  that  prince.  But  Magas  revolted  from  his  brodier, 
and  having  married  Apama  daughter  to  Antiochus  Soter, 
engaged   his   father-in-law  to   abet  his  rebellion,  and  to 
acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Cyrene.  In  this  transaction,  the       v 
whole  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  Magas;  the  loss  redound- 
ed to  Antiochus;  for  Ptolemy,  whose  fleet  was  th^  most  pow- 
erful in  the  empire,  invaded  those  maritime  provinces  of 
X*es8er  Asia,  still  subject  to  Antiochus,  and  chastised  the 
perfidy  of  Magas,  by  dismembering  the  territories  of  his  ally^^. 
In  addition  to  these  misfortunes,  Antiochus  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  his  ancient  enemies,  the  Gauls,  domineering 
in  the  central  provinces  of  the  peninsula.  The  ravages  of  those 
fierce  Barbarians  reminded  him  how  little  he  deserved  his 
proud  tifde  of  Soter*  His  last  engagement  with  them  was  suin  in 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  a  bloody  but  undescribed  Jhe^cjiS,. 
battle,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  and  his  life  ".  During  his  un-  0|ypp. 
happy  reign,  public  disasters  had  been  embittered  by  domes-  B.  C.  262. 
tic  calamities.  His  beloved  Stratonice  had  been  early  snatched 
from  his  arms.  Ptolemy,  his  eldest  son,  having  acted  the  part 
of  aiebel,  had  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor  ^^.  Shortly  after 


^'  StrabOy  L  ziii.  p.  624  warded  the  physician  Erasistratus, 

*•  A  Maoedonian  named  Philip:  with  an  hundred ulents,  about  twen- 

this  is  all  we  know  of  him.  ty  thousand  pounds,  for  curing  the 

*^  Pausanias,  Attic  c.  vii.  father,  against  whom  he  afterwards 

»»  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  I.  viii.  c.  42.  rebelled.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  xxix 

1 »  Trogi  Prolog.  I.  xxvi.  This  Sy-  c.  1. 

rian  Ptolemy  is  said^  to  have  re- 
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CHAP,   this  evenu  Antiochus,  imitating  the  examrlt  of  his  tUustriotu 
^—  predecessor,  raised  his  younger  son  to  the  throne  of  the  East, 


in  his  own  life  time;  a  precaution  whidi  kept  in  obedience 
the  upper  provinces,  notwithstanding  his  sudden  and  disas- 
trous  death  in  Lower  Asia*     Like  other    contemporary 
princes,  he  had  illustrated  his  name  by  a  new  city,  called 
Antiochia,  in  the  remote  province  of  Margiana,  on  the  banks 
ofthcOxus*^ 
Rei^n  of        Antiochus  Soter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same 
j^etn.  ^*  name,  who  hastening  to  Syria  on  the  news  of  bis  fother's 
^^^^4.     <i^^th,  took  possession  of  that  kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to 
Muiii.  s.   retrieve  his  affairs  in  the  great  neighbouring  Peninsula.  His 

1>.  ly.  261.  «•  '  •     «  1 

246.  warfare  with  the  Gauls  was  not  attended  with  any  decisive 

event:  they  continued,  after  his  departure  to  oppress  the  in- 
land districts.  Antiochus  next  turned  his  arms  to  the  valua- 
ble southern  coast;  to  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria, 
which  provinces  had  been  wrested  from  his  father,  by  the 
fleets  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  In  the  early  stage  of  this  ex- 
pedition, the  Syrians  were  successful,  and  Antiochus  acquir- 
ed his  distinguishing  utle  of  Theos,  the  god.  The  Mile- 
sians first  flattered  him  with  a  sound  so  grateful  to  his  ear, 
for  having  conquered  and  slain  Thnarchus,  who  being  ap* 
pointed  governor  of  Caria,  by  Ptolemy,  had  revolted  from 
his  master,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  cruel  usurpation  at  Mile- 
tus**. After  the  merit  of  destroying  this  upsUrt  tyrant,  the 
remaining  fourteen  years  of  Antiochus  the  god,  show 
him  as  a  prince,  equally  weak  and  unfortunate.  On  the 
tinatc  uw  "or*^rn  coasts  of  Lesser  Asia,  the  confederate  cities 
ilSJlpiSa-^'  Byzantium  and  Heraclaea  rejected  his  authority,  and 
deiput.  disgraced  his  arms";  while  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  re- 
covering the  places  ^hich  he  had  recently  lost,  extftided 
his  dominion  over  the  whole  southern  coast  of  the  penin- 

««  Strabo,  I,  xi.  p.  516.  The  city  giana,  we  should  read  t*vf^  not 

wat    i»even   milea   in  circuit,  and  tttvi^g;  the  irriguout,  no\  tht:  diy  An- 

atood  near  the  river  Margins,  then  tiocL 

divided  into  many  canals,  for  water-  '*  Appian.  Syriae.  165. 

infi^  the  contiguouB  country,  Plin.  1*  ^^  Mcninon.  apud  Phot- 
vi.  c.  16.  Thence,  in  Isidore  de  Mar- 
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of  the  peninsula;  confirmed  it  over  the  provinces  of  Cole*    CHAP. 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  doubled^  as  we  shall  see  presently, 


the  naturtd  and  intrinsic  value  of  these  territories,  by  the 
great  and  solid  purposes  to  which  their  resources  ivere  ap- 
plied* On  the  part  of  Antiochus,  the  war  against  Bgypt  was 
often  renewed  with  the  whole  force  of  his  monarchy,  but 
never  attended  with  any  continuation  of  success,  and  finally 
concluded  in  consequence  of  events  most  disastrous  to  the 
Macedonian  empire  in  the  East. 

By  draining  his  garrisons  in  the  upper  provinces,  that  he  Revolt  of 
might  carry  on  more  effectually  hostilities  against  Ptolemy,  Parthiit*" 
Antiochus  left  the  outlying  countries  of  Bactria  and  Parthia,  ^xS^i 
exposed  to  the  twofold  evil  of  domestic  insurrection  and^-^-'^** 
foreign  invasion.  Theodotus  the  Bactrian,  whose  name  in- 
dicates his  Grecian  descent,  first  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, and  adding  policy  to  prowess,  gained  or  subdued  the 
Macedonians  and  mercenaries  who  held  that  country  in  de- 
pendence^. His  example  was  followed  in  Parthia,  by  the 
brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  the  elder  of  whom  dying  in 
battle  two  years  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by  the  younger, 
who  assumed  his  name  and  title.  We  are. not  informed  of 
the  circumstances  which  immediately  occasioned  the  rebel- 
lion in  Bactria:  but  in  Parthia,  one  of  the  roughest  provinces 
in  the  empire,  crowded  by  a  conflux  of  Scythian  exiles,  the 
materials  prepared  for  combustion  were  thrown  into  a  flame 
by  the  abominable  outrage  of  Agathocles,  Antiochus'  vice- 
roy, to  the  person  of  young  Tiridates." In  revenge  for  this 
insult,  the  brothers  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Agathocles,  and  having  slain  that  brutish  tyrant,  summoned   ' 
the  Parthiana  to  liberty*^.  That  he  might  have  leisure  to 
suppress  these  commotions  in  the  East,  Antiochus  was  ear- 
nest for  an  accommodation  with  Egypt.  His  eagerness  must  Antkwhw' 
have  been  great  to  attain  this  object,  since  he  agreed  to  wed  IJJ^''^^, 

«3  Justin,  1.  xli.  C.4.  Cliron.  in  Not.  Justin,  1    xli.  r.  4» 

**  Arrian.  Parthic.  apud  Photi-     Edit.  Grono\*. 
um,  p.  52.  Conf.  Georg.  Monach. 

Vol.  II.  N 
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CHAP.    Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  settle  his  .crown 
'-— ^  on  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  although  he  had  already  two 


nice 


Ptolemy's  sons  by  his  wife  and  sister  Laodice,  whom  he  had  solemnly 
Oiymp/    espoused  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign".  Neither  this  dis- 
b!'c!'s5^.  honourable  pacification,  n9r  the  death  of  the  elder  Arsaces  in 
battle,  enabled  him  to  recover  his  lost  ftuthority  in  Bactria 
and  Parthia,  or  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  rebellion  from 
extending  to  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  East.  Upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  Berenice  became  the  victim 
of  the  treaty  of  which  she  had  been  the  bond.  She  had  borne 
a  son  to  Antiochus,  but  when  the  protection  of  her  father 
was  removed,  the  Syrian  king  dissolving  a  marriage,  which 
had  been  the  work  of  necessity  and  fear,  recalled  Laodice  to 
his  bed,  and  reinstated  her  children  in  their  birthrights^^.  In 
committing  this  breach  of  faith,  Antiochus  too  rashly  des- 
pised the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  brother  of  Berenice, 
afterwards  entitled  Euergetes;  but  his  perfidy  was  punished 
in  the  first  instance  by  Laodice  for  whose  sake  the  guilt  of  it 
Antiochus  had  been  incurred.  That  princess  was  no  sooner  restored  to 
sonedby     her  rank  of  queen,  than  she  determined  that  her  own  dignity 
^^'     and  the  prospects  of  her  children,  should  never  again  be- 
come the  sport  of  state  policy.  Having  poisoned  her  husband, 
she  engaged  a  Greek  named  Artemon,  who  strongly  re- 
sembled him,  to  personate  Antiochus  in  a  pretended  malady, 
and  to  name  at  the  seeming  approach  of  death,  her  elder  son 
Berenice    Seleucus,  as  successor  to  the  kingdom.  This  artifice,  which 
involved  in  p^ssed  unquestioned  with  the  public,  escaped  not  the  dis- 
Oh^mp.      cernment  of  Berenice,  who,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  trans- 
B  *c"^6    *^^*^"»  ^^^  ^^  haste  from  Antioch  to  the  neighbouring  asy- 
lum of  Daphne.  In  so  sacred  a  retreat,  she  had  reason  to 
expect  safety  for  her  infant  son  and  Egyptian  attendants;  but 
before  they  could  be  rescued  by  her  brother  Eitergetes,  the 
new  king  of  Egypt,  they  were  all  of  them  seized  and  mur- 
dered together  with  Berenice  herself,  by  the  emissaries  of 

*'  Hieron.  in  Daniel,  c.  iz.  v.  6.         '^  Polyxnus,  Stratagem.  I.  nil.  c 
.  Appitn  sad  Athcnxus.  SO.  Conf.  Appian.  Syriac. 
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triumphaiit  rival'^.  These  enonnitieB  kindled  a  new  war    chap. 
between  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  Seleucus,  entitled  Callini-  — — — 
cos,  who  mounted  respectively  the  thrones  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  in  the  same  year*'.  The  empire,  while  assailed  by  the 
Gauls  in  the  West,  and  by  the  Parthians  in  the  East,  was 
thus  weakened  and  deformed  by  the  intestine  discord  of  its 
two  principal  kingdoms*  Syria  was  the  chief  sufferer  in  the 
conflict,  under  what  may  be  called  &e  third  generation        , 
of  Alexander's  successors;  but  before  we  proceed  to  the 
events  of  that  period,  it  remains  to  examine,  with  regard  to 
arts  as  well  as  arms,  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolem.y  in 
Egypt. 

His  successful  wars  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria  have  Reim  ot'    - 
been  already  noticed^  for  they  are  no  where  circumstantially  phiimdd- 
described.  He  was  unfortunate  in  attempting  to  rescue  Athens  ^^^p 
from  the  gripe  of  Antigonus  Gonatas;  but  this  failure  he®^^^T'^•;~ 
cempensated  by  conquering  iEnos   and  Maronea,  Greek  B.  c.  284. 
cities  of  great  strength**  on  the  Thracian  coast  of  the  iEgean 
sea,  and  by  gaining  possession  of  the  smaller  Greek  islands^^, 
surrounding  Delos  in  a  circular  form,  and  therefore  named 
the  Cyclades.  For  these  advantages,  Ptolemy  was  indebted 
to  the  superiority  of  his  fleet;  and  his  armies  had  been 
equally  successful  in  the  Syrian  warfare,  excited,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  intrigues  of  Magas,  the  rebellious  viceroy  of 
Cyrene.  After  a  defection  of  seven  years,  that  traitor  whoMuruige 
had  usurped  the  title  of  king,  intimidated  by  the  disasters  of  ptJ'^^'^'s 
bis  allies,  desired  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  in-  JJ^J-^ 
jured  brother.  For  this  purpose  he  offered  in  marriage  hw^j'^gj**®^ 
only  child,  a  daughter  named  Berenice^*,  to  Ptolemy's  eldest  cxxx.  3. 
son:  and  to  invest  the  proffered  bride  with  the  right  of  sole 
successor  to  his  dominions.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  for 
Magas  was  in  the  decline  of  life:  and  Philadelphus  was  not 

*''  Polyxmify  Stratagem.  1«  vili.  c.  Hieron.  in  c.  ix.  Daniel.^ 

50.  Valer.  Maxim.  I.  ix.  c.  U.  Plin.  *"  PoJybius,  I.  v.  c.  34. 

1.  Til.  c.  15.  h  Hieron.  in  Daniel,  c.  ^^  Schol  in  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii. 

xi,  31  Justin,  1.  xxvL  c  3. 

'"  Conf.  Ptolemy  in  Canon,  and 
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CHAP,   of  a  character  to  contend  by  arms  for  what  he  might  more 

. ; — safely  acquire  by  treaty.  He  agreed,  therefore,  that  Eiier- 

getes,  the  son  of  a  king,  should  marry  Berenice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rebeL  Before  the  consummation  of  these  nupttak^ 
Magas  died  of  excessive  corpulency^*;  and  Berenice  still  re- 
mained at  Cyrene,  in  the  power  of  her  mother  Apama, 
daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and  one  of  those  infamous 
females,  whose  profligacy  still  more  disgraced,  than  their 
'  beauty  adorned,  the  thrones  of  Alexander's  successors. 
Itaconsum.     Apama  had  never  consented  to  a  transaction,  by  which 
^ed^  her  daughter  and  herself  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the*widow  ^^®  Ptolemies,  eternal  rivals  to  the  house  of  Seleucus.  To 
JI^MftjMp- defeat  the  proposed  match  of  Berenice  with  EueVgetes,  she 
gaey  and    invited  from  Macedon  the  younger  brother  of  Andgonus 
end.        '  Gonatas,  who,  together  with  the  name  of  his  father  Deme- 
trius'^, inherited  his  main  characteristics  of  mind  and  body* 
The  same  graces  of  person,  and  the  same  deformities  of  soul 
which  ruined. the  father,  proved  also  fatal  to  the  son.  Deme- 
trius espoused  Berenice,  but  lived  as  the  husband  of  Apama. 
Proud  of  the  Ipve  of  the  mother,  and  not  less  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  daughter,  and  elated  with  the  matrimonial  crown  of 
Cyrene,  whicli  he  knew  not  how  to  wear  with  decency,  he 
provoked  indignation  by  his  insolence,  and  contempt  by  his 
folly.  The  burst  of  public  revenge  was  anticipated  by  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  palace:  Berenice  conducted  the  steps,  and  insti- 
gated^^'* the  hands  of  the  assassins:  Demetrius  was  slain  in  the 
bed  of  incestuous  adultery;  the  infamous  Apama  was  spared, 
and  allowed  to  escape  to  her  brother  in  Syria,  while  her  in- 
jured and  now  triumphant  daughter  hastened  into  Egypt, 
bringing^  as  her  dower  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  restored  alle- 
giance of  her  province'*. 

3"  Athenzus,  1.  xii.  p.  o50.  .  Anne  bonum  oblita  es  facinus 

'^^  This  prince  must  not  be  con-  quo  regium  Adepta  ea 

fotinded  with  the  8011  of  Antigonus^  Conjugium?               v.  27.  &8eq. 

who  bore  the  same  name.  words  ill  explained  by  comment^- 

^^  This  transaction  is  alluded  to  tors. 

in  Catullus*  translation  of  CaUima*  ^^  Justin,  1.  xxvi.  c  3. 

chusde  Coma  Bctenic^s, 
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Prom  the  wars  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  were  earned  chap. 
on  chiefly  by  his  lieuten^ts,  we.  turn  to  a  more  interesting      ^'' 


subject,   the   internal  prosperity  of  his    kingdom.   If  wefr^JJ**^, 
credit  the  general  .testimony  of  antiquity,  Egypt,  during  his  ^'SJ'e^^ 
long*  and  enlightened  reign,  attained  a  degree  of  wealth  and  Vernal  state 
spleo^u^  unexampled  in  any  kingdom  before  or  afterwards. 
To  avoid  confusion  in  this  copious  subject,  I  shall  first  briefly 
state  the  wonderful  reports  delivered  down  to  us*  I  shall 
then  endeavour  to  bring  together  the  circumstances  hinted 
at,  rather  than  explained,  from  which  PtoIemy^s  real  pros- 
perity flowed* 

The  first  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  a  poet,  con-  Reporta  of 
temporary  with  Ptolemy,  and  writing  in  the  learned  capital 'hoISiM?" 
of  that  prince.  Theocritus  will  tell  us  that,  in  his  own  happy  JJ|]JJ^°*"" 
age,  Egypt  was  governed  by  equal  laws*'^,^defended  by  invin- 
cible armies,  and  at  once  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  most 
commercial  kingdom  on  earth;  that  the' sway  of  his  king  and 
patron  extended  over  more  than  thirty  thousand  cities  or 
towns,  flourishing  in  useful  arts^^;  that  his  fleets,  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  carried  on  amost  extensive  traffic;   . 
and  that  a  country,  which  had  long  languished  under  the 
barbarous  yoke  of  Persia  in  the  humiliation  of  a  province, 
again  resumed  more  than  her  pristine  splendour,  exercising 
a  legitimate,  because  useful  dominion  over  the  islands  of 
Greece,  the  seaports  of  Asia,  and  even  the  outlying  and 
almost  inaccessible  regions  of  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia^'. 
For  the  dazzling  rays  of  poetry  and  panegyric,  should  we  of  Appiaii. 
desire  to  substitute  the  more  sober  light  of  history,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  Appian,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  gov- 


^*  The  beat  proof  of  this  was  the 

cheerful  industry  of  the  people,  kxoi 

^  Ifya  irt^irtKkwri  ixuXm.        Tbeocrit. 

Idyll,  xvii.  v.  93. 

^"^  Ov^c  Tiff  Ufta.  Toava  C^Tcn  t^tt 

tfya  faivTov.  The  Ulter  words  should 
seem  to  imply,  that  his  cities  (Vid. 
Theocrit.  ijbld.)  were  what  we  should 
call  manufacturing^  towns:  but  in 


whatever  sense  the  word  is  taken, 
the  number  is  prodigious.  Ancient 
Italy,  in  the  most  flourishing^  times, 
boasted  only  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety -seven  cities,  ^lian.  Var. 
Hist.  1.  ix.  c.  16.  and  Gaul  contained 
nearly  the  same  number  of  villages. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
"  Ibid.  V.  86.  &  seq. 


A( 
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CHAP,   crbed  Egypt  eariy  ia  Ac  first  ceotmy  after  Christ,  ^tfiiui 

: —  IS  an  historian  emiocst  for  fidelitf ;  he  W9B  master  of  the 

archives  of  Egypt,  to  which  he  ^peals  as  bis  authority;  and 
he  could  have  no  reasonaUe  motive  ibr.  ezaggeratiDg  the 
wealth  and  power  of  a  country  over  which  ite  was  pnefact, 
and  for  the  employmeBt  and  improvement  of  whose  aaour- 
ces,  he  was  accountsMe  to  his  masters  Tngan  and  Hadrian, 
MilitaiT  the  Ron^aa  emperors.  According  to  Appian,  Philaddpfaus* 
raent  of '  army  ccmsisted  of  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  fortf  thousand 
^^^'  horse,  three  hundred  ele]^ant8,  and  two  thousand  armed 
chariots'^.  His  arsenals  were  copiously  stored  with  afl  sorts 
of  military  engines,  and  with  armour  for  du*ee  hundred  diou- 
sand  men,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  actually  had  on  foot* 
NaTT.  His  navy  was  not  less  magnificent,  coosisdag  of  a  hundred 
and  twelve  diips  of  an  uncommon  size,  from  galleys  of  five 
to  others  of  thirty-five  tier  of  oars:  his  trireme  and  quadri- 
reme  galleys  amounted  to  fifteen  himdred;  he' had  two  diou- 
sand  armed  vessels  of  a  smaller  sire:  above  fiour  thousand 
Egyptian  merchantmen  navigated  the  Mediterranean;  and 
the  Nile  gloried  in  the  pompous  weight  of  eight  hundred 
resplendent  barges^  adorned  with  idols  of  gold  on  their 
prows  and  sterns.  The  naval  magazines  of  Ptolemy  were 
still  better  stored  than  the  military;  since  in  the  former  he 
had  every  thing  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  douMe  the 
Treuury.  number  of  galleys^**  actually  fitted  out.  Yet  those  mighty 
fleets  and  armies  did  not  exhaust  his  more  stupendous  trea- 
sury: which,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  Egyptian  talents^^  exceeding  in 
value  a  hundred  and  ninet}'  millions  sterling;  a  sum,  of  which 
not  indeed  modei*n  accumulation,  but  modem  profusion 
only,  can  help  us  to  form  a  notion.  In  the  zenith  of  Roman 

^'  Vid.  Appian.  Hist.  Roman,  in  chant  men,  in  the  enumeration  above 

Procrm.  given.  Conf.  Athenxus,  1.  ▼.  p.  203. 

^  It  should  seem  that  the  nu-  In  £ngland,  I  belteve,  we  have  not 

roerous  s^^'arms  of  pirates  (of  which  more  tiian  a  tbouaand  ships  of  war^ 

more  hereafter)  obliged  the  £gvp.  while  our  ships  of  commerce  cs> 

tinns  to  carr}'  on  commerce  in  armed  ceed  twenty  thousand, 

vessels.  This  I  infer  from  the  small  *^  Appian.  in  Proccm.  c.  r. 
proportion  of  round  ships,  or  mcr- 
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I,  the  magnificence  of  the  second  Ptolemy  still  con*  CHAF. 
tinued  proverbial,  and  the  epithet  of  Philadelphian  was  em-  — = — 
ployed  to  characterize  those  works  preeminent  in  precious- 
neas  of  material,  or  in  nobleness  of  design^^.  Without  accu-? 
mulating  anctent  authorities,  or  attempting  precisely  to  as- 
certain how  far  some  circumstances  are  exaggerated,  I  shall 
briefly  enumerate  th^  peculiarities  in  Ptolemy's  reign^  which 
have  a  tendency  to  confirm  the  general  evidence  of  antiquity; 
which  will  always  be  of  easiest  reception,  among  men  of 
candid  minds,  and  enlarged  experience. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  we  have  seen  the  ciream- 
fleets  of  his  father  and  himself  gradually  attain  an  unrivalled  t^idThave 
superiority.  This  advantage  was  heightened  by  the  acquisi-  Jo^o^fip^ 
tion  of  Cilida,  Lvcia,  Caria,  in  a  word,  the  whole  southern  those  re- 

.      •  .  .  .  porta. 

coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  in  addition  to  Ccsle-Syria,  Phoenicia,  Ptolemy's 
and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  long  appendages  to  dominiont. 
Egypt.  Without  taking  into  the  account  Cyrene,  the  Cy« 
clades,  and  the  seaports  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  we  know 
from  the  description  formerly  given  of  all  those  countries, 
that  ^heir  timber  and  iron,  their  harbours  and  sailors,  con- 
tained the  materials  of  a  vast  naval  force;  which  we  shall  see 
presently  were  improved  by  the  Ptolemies,  with  equal  ac- 
tivity and  judgment.  But  while  the  conquests  of  these  princes  Xroabtes 
sup{died  thfem  with  this  great  instrument  of  opulence  a^^dj^®^^ 
power,  the  unceasing  wars  in  Greece,  the  ravages  of  the  i>ronght 
Gauls  in  Lower  Asia,  and  the  tumults  excitf^d  bv  the  Par-  oesaions  of 

....  .  .        11     ■  1*  wealth  and 

thians,  m  the  upper  provinces,  contmually  brought  new  ac-  popaiatMm 

cessions  of  industrious  and  peaceful  Subjects  to  Eg3rpt,  in^®^''^ 

which  country  alone,  men  enjoyed  complete  security,  fearing 

DO  enemies  from  abroad,  and  being  governed  at  home  jusdy 

and  mildly  ^^.  To  these  advantages,  the  magnitude  of  which  indastrioua 

it  is  not  easy  to  limit,  Ptolemy  added  a  benefit  accruing  from  the  Egyp- 

the  peculiar  habits  and  character  of  his  Egyptian  subjects,  ^'"^*' 

**  *Ow  (rroAj/Mv)  x«i  /^Xf*  ^^  ttiirai  Judxus  de  Vita  Mosis. 
TO  xJUDC  :  Of  11^  xai  » .iraf§t/iuct(  %Uu  ^'^   Ov  y4L^  t«c  /iimiv,  t(C.  See  the 

rat  tnrtfoywc  ftkn-t/amt  *at  fttyakac  beftUtiful  lines.  Thei^crit  I^ylL  zVii. 

xmrmmuaf  ftkothK^UK  trnXti^^t,  Phil,  v .  1 00.  &  seq  • 
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CHAP,    who  notwithstanding  many  pefnicious  prejudices,  which  he 
' '■ — was  careful  to  correct  or  soften,  had  appeared  from  the 


earliest  times,  an  ingenious  and  courteous  people,  of  great 
temperance  and  sobriety,  capable  of  unwearied  application  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  abundantly  supplying  by  their  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  the  necessities  and  accommodations 
of  themselves  and  neighbours. 
Admnu-  To  the  southem  neighbours  of  Eg^'pt,  the  Arabians  and 
mgto  '  Ethiopians,  Ptolemy  directed  the  most  vigilant  attention. 
{^^£(l^{0.  Those  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  had  immemorially  traded 
\»b?^  with  India  for  spice;  and  were  themselves  peculiarly  rich, 
Arabia  in  perfumes,  Ethiopia  in  gold.  By  his  admiral, 
Timosthenes  the  Rhodian,  Ptolemy  early  navigated  the  Red 
Sea,  examined  the  harbours  of  Adel,  beyond  the  straits  of 
Babelmandeb^^,  and  explored  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Ophir, 
or  Sofala,  the  land  of  gold,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  boldness  of  such  an  undertaking  will  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  he  neglected  treasures  more  within  his 
reach.  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  united  the  greatest  wealth  with 
the  greatest. wretchedness,  and  comprehended  a  variety  of 
nations,  with  peculiarities  so  discordant,  that  according  to 
an  ancient  writer,  the  true  description  of  any  one  people 
must  have  appeared  incredible,  not  only  to  remote  strangers, 
but  to  its  immediate  neighbours^'.  The  singular  view  of 
these  contrasting  nations  was  opened  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  reign  of  the  two  first  Ptolemies,  particulafly 
Philadelphus,  who  founded  a  city  near  the  Red  Sea,  called 
Ptolemais  Ferarum**,  nearly  as  far  to  the  south  of  Syene, 
the  extremity  of  Egypt,  as  Syene  itself  is  distant  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  purpose  of  this  settlement,  it  is 
said,  was  to  hunt  the  elephant,  and  to  catch  him  alive  for  the 
service  of  war,  and  the  pomp  of  processions.  But  this  design 
was  at  first  opposed  by  the  natives,  worthy  ancestors  of  the  mo- 
dem Shangalla,  who  delighted  in  hamstringing  this  huge  and 

**  Strabo,  I.  xvi.  p.  773.  apud  Photium,  p.  1S62. 

**  Agatharchidet  de  Mari  Rubro        *•  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  769.. 
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iimoeent  tenant  of  their  plains,  in  dissecting  hid  brawny  mem-   CHAP, 
btra,  9Q<i  in  greedily  devouring  his  live  flesh;  a  kind  of  food  to      '^  '■ . 


them  sa  delicious  that  they  assured  Ptolemy,  they  would  not 
barter  its  enjoyment  for  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt^*.  The 
king  fabwever^  partly  succeeded '  in  reforming  this  horrid 
usage  of  those  woolly-headed  Barbarians,  as  appears  from 
the  vast  number  of  elephants  which  he  drew  froio  their  coun- 
try. 

In  the  intermediate  space  of  about  four  hundred  miles  Gold  mines 
between  Syene  and  the  hunting  seat  for  wild  beasts,  Ptolemy  Paachrj- 
among  many  other  cities  built  Berenice  distinguished  by  the  "^' 
epithet  of  ^^  golden"  from  other  places  named  after  his  be- 
loved mother.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  southern  Berenice 
contained  rich  mines  of  gold,  which  had  been  wrought  with 
much  profit  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  but  in  which  all 
labour  had  been  suspended  during  the  desolating  dominion 
of  the  Persians.  In  these  mines  die  Greeks  still  found  copper 
tools  of  pld  employed  by  the  original  workmen,  but  substi- 
tuted, m  their  stead,  more  efficacious  tools  of  iron.  A  de- 
scription of  their  operations  is  given  under  the  sixth  Ptolemy, 
entitled  Philometor,  when  the  mines  perhaps  were  much 
exhausted,  and  when  the  painful  labour  was  confined  to 
criminals  or  slaves  ^^.  Their  produce,  it  may  be  presumed, 
was  in  former  reigns  much  greater,  and  particularly  when 
they  were  managed  by  the  agents  of  Philadelphus,  who, 
as  of  all  men  he  had  the  most  liberality  and  taste  in  employing 
wealth,  is  said  also  to  have  been  of  all  the  most  skilful  and 
most  fortunate  in  acquiring  it  '^. 

There  is  historical  evidence  that  Ptolemy  traded  directly  indka 
to  India,  though  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  small  number  ^"  ^' 
of  vessels  *^.  Such  however  as  it  was,  it  prevented  the  mo- 
nopoly which  might  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
SabaBan$  in  the  great  articles  of  spices  and  perfumes.  By  his 
ships  on  the  Red  Sea,  Ptolemy  carried  on  a  lucrative  com- 

^s  A^atharchides,  ibid.  p.  1356.        Phot.  p.  1339.  &  acq. 
^'  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  iii.  s.  12.  &  ^^  Appian.  Hist.  Rom.  in  Proom. 

seq.    Conf.     Agatharchides    apud         '^  Strabo,  1  ii.  p.  118L  ' 

Vol.  II.  O 
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CHAP,    merce  with  Yemen  and  Adel,  respectively  the  fiaaK  di^bu 

'• — in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  traflic  pf  pepper,  aromadtcs, 

pearls,  and  gold,  whose  caravans  anciently  raised  the  sta* 
pendous  inland  capitals  of  Thebes  and  Mf  mphis,  now  en- 
riched by  numerous  fleets  the  maritime  emporium'  €§  Alex- 
andria^^.  By  his  judicious  arrangements  in  this  city,  and  the 
help  of  his  subservient  allies  in  Rhodes,  Ptokmy  iotvedaeed 
an  easier  communication  than  had  formerly  subaiated  between 
the  east  and  west;  and,  by  commanding  the  Mediterranean 
on  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  oth^  finished^  as  it 
were,  two  arms  of  the  vast  commercial  colossus  which  Mex- 
ander  had  roughh'ewn  or  projected,  and  which,  had  that 
conqueror  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  reared 
entire  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  posterity. 
f  iHoiciu}  \  From  his  predilection  for  maritime  traffic,  Ptolemy  under- 
littic  bene,  took  several  projects  of  a  doubtful  nature;  of  more  ostenta- 
ht  to  trade,  ^j^^^  ^^  least,  than  use-  Among  these  I  should  be  inclined  to 
number  his  boasted  canal  by  which  the  Red  Sea  was  made  to 
communicate  with  the  Mediterranean;  a  canal  begun  by 
Sesostris,  carried  oii  but  left  imperfect  by  Darius,  and  which 
Ptolemy  alone  is  said  to  have  had  the  skill  to  finish  ^^.  Tliis 
was  effected  by  means  of  locks  or  sluices,  without  infecting 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  Nile  with  saltness,  or  exposing-  the 
low  land  of  Egypt  to  inundation;  both  which  consequences 
were  dreaded  from  the  superior  elevation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
According  to  Herodotus  *^,  who  says  that  Darius  really 
conxpleted  the  work,  this  canal  was  drawn,  from  Bubastis  on 
the  Nile,  fifty- six  miles  in  a  southwest  direction  to  Arsinoe, 
the  modern  Suez,  at  which  place  it  entered  the  Red  Sea. 
After  being  choked  up  as  at  present,  it  was  successively 
repaired  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  by  the  Caliph  Omar, 
but  there  is  not  any  proof  that  it  ever  remained  open  for  any 

^"  Coiif   Ai)pian   in   Proam.  &     Diodorus,  I.  i.  s.  3.  &  Plin.  N.  H.  !. 
Schol.  in  Theocrit.  vi.  c.  29. 

'  •  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  804.  'Conf.  ^*  1.  ii.  c.  15R 
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considerable  tioie  "i  and  the  navigation  of  it  seems  to  have   chap. 
been  speedily  abandoned  by  Ptokmy  hiinself,  since  he  was 


at  great  expeme  in  establishiag  caravan  communications 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the'  Nile,  first  firom  Berenice  in  the 
parallel  «f  Syene,  and  next  frcNn  the  more  northerly  and 
morie  convenient  harbour  of  Myos  Hormos  '\  From  both 
these  harbours  roada  led  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile;  the  road  from  Harbours 
Myoe  Hornl^  to  Coptos  was  provided  with  caravanseriesg"^^***;^**^ 
at  eadb  station,  and  with  a  canal  for  supplying  the  travelling 
mrachams  and  their  omiels  with  ifresh  water.  As  the  distance 
was  inconsiderable;  and  the  commodities  transported  of 
great  value,  this  route  was  deemed  preferable  to  a  dangerous 
and  circuitoua  navigation  to  Alexandria  '^. 

From  the  earnest  ages  the  natives  of  Egypt  had  carried  i'toieray*s 
on  a  great  inland  commerce  with  £thiopia  and  Arabia*  Butcimngin^ 
their  religious  horror  for  the  sea,  and  especially  for  a  sea-  tl'mVcom" 
faring  life,  prevented  them  from  availing  themselves  to  the  "i^an^*^ 
utmost  of  this  traffic.  Effvpt  was  in  some  measure  the  China  ^^^^  ^- 

tween 

of  antiquity,  in  whose  harbours  the  Phcmician^  and  Greeks  i^g?'pt  and 
successively  gained  great  riches,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  '"^"° 
country  declining  all  maritime  concerns,  neither  sold  thetr 
own  cotnmodities  to  the  best  advantage,  nor  purchased 
foreign  articles  at  the  cheapest  rate.  The  Ptolemies  com- 
pletely changed  this  pernicious  system ;  they  traded  with  their 
own  ships  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterraneail:  Tyre  had 
already  fallen,  and  Carthage  soon  fell  with  the  rise  of  Alex- 
andria, whose  central  situation  cooperated  with  other  cir- 
cumstances in  giving  to  it  a  decided  preeminence  as  a  great 
maritime  emporium.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  the  second 
Ptolemy  should  seem  to  have  detern^ined,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  to  carry  on  entirely  l>y  the  Red  Sea  the  caravan 
trade  which  had  formerly  subsisted  between  the  cities  of 
Egypt  on  one  hand,  and  those  of  Ethiopia  on  the  other. 

^*  See  Renn^irs  Geojjrapliy  of     north  of  the  Berenice  here  meant. 
Herodotus,  p.  478»  '^  Straho,  1.  xril  p . 81 5. 

'•   Myos  Hormos  is  250  miles 
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CHAP.        In  a  former  part  of  this  work  '•,  we  explained  haw  thai 
rich  traffic  was  managed  by  the  intervention  of  the  Agazi  or 


Picture  Ok 

the  nations  shepherds.  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  desert 
the  Red     of  Nubia.  The  intercourse  at  different  periods  had  been 
NiTe*"**''**  disturbed  by  the  misfortunes  of  Egypt,  and  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  outrageous  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  and  the  sanguinary 
persecution  of  the  priests  of  that  country  under  die  Persian 
domination.  The  shepherds,  who  had  been  peaceful  auxili- 
aries to  the  priesdy  merchants  of  Thebes  and  Meroe,  as  they 
ceased  to  be  employed  as  carriers  in  trade,  had  betaken  d^m* 
selves  to  petty  warfare  and  robbery.  Philadelphus  atld  his 
immediate  successor  restrained  their  ravages,  invaded  and 
examined  their  country;  and  in  order  to  wean  them  from 
their  predatory  and  wandering  life,  formed  setdements  and 
built  towns  in  the  territory  between  Syene  the  extremity  of 
£g\'pt,  and  Meroe  the  first  city  of  Ediiopia.  The  learned 
men  who  lived  at  this  period,  and  from  whose  works  the 
names  of  odierwise  unknown  places  are  copied  by  Strabo  ^ 
and  Pliny^,  pro'iably  first  examined  with  a  philosophic  eye 
the  strange  nations  afterwards  described  l)y  Agatharchides 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile;  those  called  Ichthyophagi 
and  Acridophag^  from  the  fishes  and  the  locusts  on  which 
they  respectively  fed;  other  tribes  contented  with  the  Junes 
growing  in'  their  marshes,  and  often  browsing  on  tender 
twigs;  the  fiercer  Shangalla  hunting  the  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros; the  Troglodytes  burrowing  in  the  elevated  rocky  chain 
that  runs  parallel  widi  the  Red  Sea,  divided  into  many  tribes 
mosdy  pastoral,  who  are  compelled  to  perpetual  changes  of, 
abode  in  consequence  of  the  periodic  rains  which  fall  at 
different  seasons  on  the  opposite  sides  of  their  mountains  ^^ 
Could  they  withstand  these  desolating  floods,  another  mis- 
chief would  force  them  to  wander.  This  is  the  zimb  or  fly,im- 

*»  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  76.  p.  1345^1359.  Compare  through- 

•'•  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  p  820,  821.  oat  Bnicc's  Travels  to  discover  the 

«®  Plin.  N  H.  1.  vi.  c  39.  source  of  the'^Nile. 
*^  Vid.  Agatharchid.  apud  Phot. 
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properly  described  by  Agatharchides,  though  its  effects  are   CHAP, 
recognised  by  Iiim.  It  is  larger  than  a  bee,  and  its  upper  and '■ — r 


lower  jaws  are  armed  with  stings,  or  piercers  which,  being 
joined  together,  form'  a  weapon  equal  in  resistance  to  a 
hedgehog's  bristle.  As  soon  as  the  tropical  rains  begin  to 
fall,  this  buzzing  plague  infests  all  the  animals  pasturing  on 
the  black  loomy  soil*  The  catde  forsake  their  food,  and  run 
about  wildly,  till  entirely  overcome  by  fear,  fatigue,  and 
famine.  No  expedient  is  of  use  but  an  immediate  removal 
from  their  rich  pastures,  to  the  sands  of  -  Atbara,  which  the 
river  Astaboras  separates  from  the  isle  of  Meroe.  The  camel 
greatly  facilitates  these  journeys  which  are  necessary  to  its 
own  safety;  for  neither  the  camel,  the  elephant,  nor  even 
the  scaly  rhinoceros  can  resist  the  incessant  assaults  of  this 
winged  assassin  ^^ 

In  this  great  tract  of  territory  the  inhabitants  are  thus  Abortive 
compelled  by  physical  causes  to  perpetual  migration;  their  th^Ptide- 
country"  itself  is  also  generally  unlit  for  agricidture,  bci^^gSU^Se* 
alternately  deluged  by  irains  and  scorched  by  the  sun.  Be-  Nomade^ 
tween  these  extremes  there  is  in  many  places  no  remission,  countries 
for  the  rains  have  scarcely  ceased,  when  the  soil  is  so  har-  ^Jiturai 
dened  and  cracked  by  the  heat,  that  it  refuses  nourishment 
to  the  fading  grass^.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
the  Ptolemies,  in  assigning  fixed  habitations  to  Nomades 
so  circumstanced,  too  little  respected  the  immutable  ordi- 
nances of  natm%.  Accordingly  iv'e^i^  told  by  Pliny,  that  not 
a  vestige  of  any  of  the  cities,  which  they  buik  in  the  country 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero*^.  Their  endeavour  to  inure  the  Nomades  Their 
to  agriculture  or  sedentary  arts,  appears  however,  to  halve  that  pro- 
been  part  of  a  plan  for  drawing  to  themselves  by  the  way^^^^ 
of  the  Red  Sea  the  commerce  immemorially  carried  on  by 
land  between  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In  the  reign 
of  Philadelphus,  Ergamenes  king  of  Meroe,  being  instructed 
in  Greek  philosophy,  derided  the  superstition  of  his  country^, 

«»  Bruce,  ibid.  1357. 

^^  Id.  ibid.  &  Affatharchidcs,  p.         «*  A.  D.  54.  Plin.  ubisupra. 
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CUAP.   and  destroyed,  in  dieir  goldeii  temple,  those  wealtlijr  ml 

: —  powerful  priests,  who  had  hitherto'  kefm  19  ftiibjectipD  both 

prince  and  peoplc^^.  We  are  not  told  that  Philaddphus  had 

any  share  in  that  wicked  transartion;  yet  the  ruin  of  the 

priests,  who  were  die  main  adventurers  in  this  £thiopiam 

traffic,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Nomades,  its  ca]Tiei9,'Were 

reduced  to  fixed  seats,  should  seem  to  indicate  that  iheac 

were  correhitive  parts  of  one  great  design  for  hriinging  the 

trade  into  a  new  channeL 

Great  ae-        't  has  already  been  observed,  diat  a  benefit  accrmng  to 

S^hv^  Egypt,  during  the  reign  of  the  two  first  Ptdemies,  of  .which 

feoEg^  m'n  is  not  easy  to  limit  the  extent,  consisted  in  the  accessioB 

tne  reign  of  ^  ^ 

the  two  of  wealthy  and  industrious  inhabitants  to  that  kingdom 
lemiet.  from  all  the  other  most  considerable  divisions  of  the  empire. 
It  will  give  us  some  notion  of  the  mulutudes  of  useful 
labourers  in  the  coarser  occupations  of  life,  who  flocked 
to  a  country  affording  to  them  encouragement  as  well  as 
security,  if  we  reflect  on  the  great  number  of  men  of  letters, 
philosophers,  historians,  and  poets;  and  of  the  still  more 
numerous  professors  or  cultivators  of  the  arts  of  imitatimi 
or  design,  which  rendered  Alexandria,  in  the  space  of  half 
a  century,  the  first  city  in  the  world  in  point  of  show  and 
elegance  as  well  as  of  wealth  and  leamii^. 
Three  po-  In  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  poets  of  great  merit  in  the 
^eiiatim^'  ^Y^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  their  contemporaries,  flourished  in  such 
abundance,  that  they  were  fancifully  grouped  into  conatel- 
latiops.  There  was  a.  constellation  of  comic^^  writers,  whose 
light  has  been  long  extinct;  there  was  anodier  of  tragedians^', 
which  has  experienced  the  same  fate,  unless  we  ascribe  to 
this  class  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  which,  consisting 
in  the  narrative  of  a  single  person,  introduced  and  concluded 
by  a  few  verses  in  dialogue,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tragic 
monody.  Lycophron,*  therefore,  more  fiUy  hoj^s  place  in  the 
constellation  of  miscellaneous  poets,  the  famous  Pleiades, 

^*  Diodor.  ]-  iii.  s,  6.  ^'  Heph<t*stion  Enclieirid. 

^'^  A^Iienaius,  V.  xiv.  p.  654. 
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*  ■ 

whose  ntmes  immL  ewntriea  idre  tbu9  enumerated^:  Aratus  chap. 
of  Soli  in* CiUcifts  CaBimacbus  of  Cyrene;  Theocritas &e  "■  — - 
Sicilian;  ApoUo&itt9>  called  the  Blio<Uan,  though  re&Uy  born 
in  Egjrpt;  Lycophion  of  Cfaalcis  in  Eubea;  Nicander  of 
Colophon,  and  the  yotutger  Homer,  whose  birthplace  is 
said  (Q  have  been  Hieropolis,  but  which  of  the  various 
cities  of  that  name,  as  none  of  his  productions  remain,  it 
would  be  now  idle  to  dispute.  The  six  first  oiamed  stars  in 
the  Pleiades,  on  die  contrary,  still  emit  a  light  more  or  less 
feebkf  add  which,  through  the  happy  invemion  of  printing, 
will  continue  henceforward  to  shine  undiminished  to  the 
latest  posterity.  . 

Aratus  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  two  parts,  the  former  Arat 
describing  the  celestial  phenomena,  and  tlie  latter  explaining 
the  useful  signs  or  prognostics  that  may  foe  deduced  from 
them*  The  work  is  didactic,  allowing  litde  scope  for  the 
beauties  of  poetry;  yet  the  positions  .and  configurations  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Bear,  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
of  other  remarkable  constellations,  are  represented  and  ador- 
ned  with  hiurmonious  heroic  numbers;  and  the  opening  of 
Aratus'  Phenomena  is  more  sublime  than  that  of  Virgil's 
Georgic;  with  less  variety,  perhaps,  and  fancy,  but  breathing 
a  strain  of  far  more  rational  piety  ^^.  His  own  proficiencv  in 
geometry  and  astronomy  is  said  to  have  been  inconsiderable^^; 
but  he  had  before  him  Eudoxus'  ^^  Mirror  of  the  Heavens," 
abpve  mentioned;  and  was  assisted  by  nien  of  science,  his 
contemporaries  and  friends  ^^  at  Alexandria.  That  his  work 
was  highly  priced  by  the  ancients,  is  evinced  in  its  illustrious 
translators;  Cicero,-  Ovid,  and  Caesar  Germanicus:  it  was 
soon  comnkented  on  by  upwards  of  forty  scholiasts  ^^  The 
subject,  indeed,  so  interesting  to  mariners,  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with 

*^  Isaac  Tzetzes  in  Lycophron.  atque  optimis  versibus  Aratum  de 

Prolen^m.  Gonf.  Vossius  de  Hist,  cxlo  et  stellis  scripsisse.  Cicero  dc 

Gracc  1.  i.  c   12.          '  Orator. 

•^  It  is  cited  by  St  Paul,  Acts,  c  ^^  Thus  assisted,  Thomson  wrote 

xvii.  V.  28  his  poem  to  the  memory  of  Newlon- 

'^  Constat  inter  doctos,  homincm  ^^  Fabricius  Bib.  Cm  r. !.  iii.  c.  IK 
i^arum    astrolop^ix     ornatissimis 
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CHAP,  whom  the  extension  of  mandme  Commerce  was  a  £stvourite 

XI 

I  object*  But  sailors  have  long*  enjoyed  better  hel^  in  4n^ct- 


ing  their  coarse;  and  the  dry  poem  of  Aratisi  has  lost  its  po- 
pularity with  its  usefulness.  By  his  contetepoimeB,  the  au- 
thor was  highly  respected  in  life;  and  honoured  in  dcadi  with 
a  pompous  funeral  at  Soli,  afterwards  named  Pompeiopolis, 
his  birthplace;  where  a  noble  mausoleum  ^^  was  erected  to 
perpetuate  his  fame  ^\ 
Caiiima-  Callimachus  is  praised  by  one  of  the  most  discerning  of 
critics ""  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets.  He  is  now.known  by 
six  hymns,  (one  only  in  elegiac  verse),  and  sixty-two  epi- 
grams. He  was  a  yery  miscellaneous  writer  in  prose  as  well 
as  verse,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  eig^t  hundred 
pieced  ^^.  He  treated  subjects  of  history,  geography,  antiqui- 
ties, philosophy,  natural  and  moral;  above  all,  philology  and 
criticism.  But  though  his  productions  were  wondrous  for 
their  number,  his  whole  works  were  not  considerable  in 
magnitude  ^^.  This  was  matter  of  reproach  among  his  more 
ponderous  rivals,  to  whom  his  reply,  became  proverbial,  that 
^' a  great  book  is  a  gri^at  evil."  His  most  celebrated  treatise 
in  prose  was  his  '^  Table  of  Authors,"  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  books.  In  this  table  or  catalogue,  authors  were  divi- 
ded into  their  dilFerent  classes;  poets,  orators,  historians, 
philosophers,  critics;  the  poets,  for  example,  were  again  divi- 
ded into  epic,  tragic,  and  vanous  other  kinds.  A  short  bio- 
graphy was  given  of  each  writer,  with  a  summary  acoount 
of  his  works,  carefuUy  separating  the  spurious  from  those 
undoubtedly  genuine  ^^.  An  undertaking  of  such  an  exten- 
sive nature,  how  judiciously  soever  it  might  be  executed, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  many  parts,  lis^le  to  objection. 
We  find  accordingly  that  Aristophanes,  an  Alexandrian  phi- 
lologer  of  the  succeeding  age,  composed  a  new  literary  table^ 
with  many  sharp  animadversions  on  that  of  Callimachus  '^. 

'3  Pompon.  Mela,  1.  i.  c.  13.  75  QuintUian,  1.  x.  c.  1. 

~*^Ovid8uppllcs  the  best  inscrip-  "^a  guidas.       , 

tion;  ^^  Athenxas,  I.  i.  sub  Init. 

Cum  Sole  et  Luna  semper  Aratus  ^^  Suidas. 

crit.    Amor.  1.  i.  Eleij.  15.  "*  Athenxiis,  I.  ix.  p.  40ft 
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Of  the  remains  of  this  author,  wMch  have  come  down  to  us,   CHAP, 
the  epigrams,  whether  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  satire  or 


eulogy,  are  too  slight  performances  to  support  much  weight 
of  fame;  and  his  hymns,  terse  and  elegant'®  as  they  are,  and 
highly  popular  as  they  once  were,  necessarily  sunk  in  renown 
after  Christianity  had  put  to  rout  the  rabble  of  imaginary 
gods  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  .  ' 

Theocritus,  the  friend  of  Aratus'^,  enjoys  an  advantage  Theoeri- 
above  his  poetical  contemporaries,  in  having  chosen,  in  his 
pastorals,  subjects  alike  adapted  to  all  ages  and  countries* 
Though  he  lived  and  wrote  in  Egypt,  his  mind  is  warmly 
impressed  with  the  more  picturesque  scenery  of  his  native 
Sicily.  ^He  sounds  his  Doric  reed  with  an  art  that  adorns, 
without  altering,  the  simplicity  of  nature*  If  we  except  a  few 
ooarse  expressions,  growing  out  of  the  depraved  manners  of 
the.times,  his  Idyk  are  the  happiest  productions  in  their 
way;  and  succeeding  poets,  not  excepting  Virgil  himself, 
have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  improve  on  and  embellish 
them. 

Apollonius,  sumamed  the  Rhodian  because  adopted  into  Apoiionius. 
that  state,  had  been  the  friend  and  favourite  scholar  of  Calli- 
xnachus.  But  offended  friendship  was  converted  into  the  bit- 
terest enmity.  Callimachus  boasted  his  descent  from  the 
royal  house  of  C3a'ene  ^;  and  his  kingly  pride  taking  umbrage 
at  some  disrespectful  proceeding  in  his  pupil,  lashed  him  in 
a  poem  entitled  Ibis  '^,  with  the  utmost  severity  of  satire. 
To  avoid  litetary  persecution  in  Alexandria,  Appollonius 
sailed  to  Rhodes,  a  republic  then  intimately  allied  with 
Egypt.  In  this  island,  he  polished  and  elaborated  his  poem 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition^  of  which  various  parts  had 

*®  Battiades  toto  semper  cantabi-  king^  Battus,  see  above,  c.  iii.  p.  269. 
tur  orbe;  *  ^  T!ie  name  of  an  Egyptian  bird, 

Qiiamvis  iogenio  non  valet,  arte  \a-  resembling  the  stork.  Ovid*s  Ibis  is 

let  well  known.  He  imitates  throughout 

Ovid  ubi  supra.  Callimachus;  and  his  redundancy 

'^  Theocritus' sixth  Idyl  is  ad-  of  learning  gives,  in  this  particular, 

dressed  to  Aratus;  who^  loves  also  a  just  notion  of  many  lost  works  of 

are  spoken  of  in  the  seventh.  Alexandrian  poets.  ^ 

^^  Thence  called  Battiades  from 

Vol.  II.     '  P 


xu 
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CHAP,  previously  been  recited  at  Alexandria,  and  heard  with  more 
— — — censure  than  applause.  Having  finished  the  work  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  AppoUonius  submitted  it  to  the  umpires  of  taste 
among  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  it  was  so  highly  approved, 
that  the  author  was  associated  to  the  immunities  and  hooours 
of  their  city,  tlien,  next  to  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  most 
learned  in  the  world.  Elated  with  this  testimony  in  his  favour, 
he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth;  gradually  surmounted 
the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  before  yielded;  and  finally 
attained,  in  advanced  age,  the  highest  object  of  his  anAbiti<Hi« 
having  succeeded  to  the  celebrated  Eratosthenes,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  presendy,  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
museum  and  library  ^**  To  this  distinction,  his  sole  tide, 
thrvt  can  now  be  appreciated,  was  derived  from  the  poem 
above  mentioned.  It  consists  of  four  books  in  hexameter 
verse,  and  recounts  the  voyages  and  transactions  of  the 
Argonauts  in  numbers  never  creeping  on  the .  ground,  and 
never  soaring  to  the  skies.  Its  prominent  defect  is  that  of 
flowing  with  too  unvaried  a  mediocrity'^.  It  has  more 
description  than  passion,  more  refinement  than  loftiness, 
and  more  art  than  nature.  Yet  the  pangs ,  and  struggles 
of  AppoUonius'  lovesick  -Medea,  are  imitated  by  Virgil 
in  the  melancholy  grandeur  and  dignified  weakness  of 
.Dido;  and  the  solemn  picture  of  night,  contrasting  the 
tumults  in  the  queen's  breast  with  the  still  and  mo- 
tionless silence  of  all  around  her,  is  faithfully  copied  from 
the  Alexandrian  poet;  who,  though  Virgil  be  always  the 
more  majestic,  is  sometimes  the  more  affecting  '^. 
Lyco-  '^^^  dimmest  star  in  the  poetic  Pleiades  is  the  muddy  *" 

phron.       apd  mysterious  Lycophron.  Neither  the  oracular  responses 


*♦  Suidas. 

^'  Q^iintilian,  1.  x.  c.  1.  agreeing 
with  Longinus,  s.  33. 

"*  His  sentiments  appear  to  me 
also  sometimes  more  delicate,  and 
his  notions  more  refined,  than  those 
of  either  Homer  or  Virgil.  TJius 
Hercules  prefers  Jason  to  himself, 
and  Jason  gp*ieves  for  the  woes  of 


others  more  than  for  his  own.  Ar- 
gonaut. 1.  ii.  V.  637.  For  the  second 
point,  witness  what  blind  Phenias 
says  of  a  future  state,  *'that  he  will 
then  be  de%hted  w^ith  splendour^ 
&c.  1.  ii.  V.  448^ 

^^  Carmina,  Battiadx,  tenebrx- 

que  Lycophronis  atri. 

Statius 
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of  Delphi,  nor  the  Sibylline  ••  verses,  nor  other  parallel  pro-   CHAP. 

ductions  of  priestcraft  and  superstition  had  yet  been  combi '— 

ncd  among  the  Greeks  into  ahy  long  continued  texture  of 
prophetical  poetry.  At  length  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron 
made  its  appearance,  in  the  same  age  when  the  Hebrew 
volumes  being  first  unrolled  to  profane  view,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  excite  this  unequal  competition  and  feeble  rivalry 
of  the  Muses.    But  the  hallowed  strains  of  Sion,  defying 
imitation  in  their  awful  sublindity,  are  far  surpassed  by  Ly- 
eophron  in  elaborate  darkness.  By  Cassandra  or  Alexandra, 
for  his.  prophetess  had  both  names,  heroes  and  gods  are  de- 
noted hf  their  emblems  or  achievements;  a  legendary  tale  is 
substituted  for  the  description  of  a  country;  events  are  crowd- 
ed in  endless  succession;  the  bounds  of  space  and  time  are 
enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleasure,  and  even  the  distinct 
provinces  of  our  senses,  of  all  things  the  most  clearly  sepa- . 
rate  in  themselves,  are  amalgamated  and  confounded  ^  in 
the  melting  furnace  of  an  overheated  fancy;  Amidst  all  this 
wildness  of  disorder,  Cassandra  commencing  with  the  ill- 
fiited  voyage  of,  Paris  to  Lacedaemon,  sketches  out,  however, 
the  general  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  expatiating  on  the  dis- 
asters which  followed  it.* She  next  adverts,  in  the  darkest 
imagery,  to  the  two  great  original  causes  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  eastern  and   western   continents;   the   rape   of 
Europa  and  the  expedition  of  the   Argonauts:  and  then 
traces  these  original  landmarks,  and  exuberant  fountains 
of  feble,  through  all  the  occurrences  connected  with  them, 
down  to  the  Ptolemean  age.  After  repeated  perusals,  Ly- 
cophron, according  to  associations  created  by  difierences 
of  sUidies  and  pursuits,  will  appear  to  some  readers  alto-        * 
gether  unworthy  of  the  pains  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on 
him;  by  others,  when  its  difficulties  are  surmounted,  the 


^^  The  Sibylla  was  an  Eolian: 
her  name,  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  in  the  Eolian  dialect,  o-tv;  and 
Cv^«,  denoted  her  character  of  pro- 
phetess. Her  supposed  verses,  it  is 
well  known,  became  a  state  engine 
among  the  Romans,  descended,  as 


will  be'  shown,  from  the  Eolians. 
B'  Flashes  are  heard  and  shrieks 
are  seen. 

Otfutyn  it  fiof 

Alexand.  v.  254- 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


Nicmder. 


The  four 
•dkooU 


Of  mcdi- 
eine. 


roome- 


tMy  and 
astrono^ 


Ciosaiidra^^will  be  prized  as  a  rich  mjrdiologiGal  epatmiie,  m 
"  the  richest  and  most  beaimlul  of  all  languages. 

Nicander  of  Colophon  is  commonly  namber«d  as  the  sevendi 

and  last  of  the  Pleiades.  He  wrote  Georgics*^  and  Meta* 
morphoses^';  but  his  remains  are  now  reduced  to  two  com- 
positions in  heroic  verse,  to  which  Plutarch  denies^  the  rank 
of  poems,  because  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  poetical 
invention.  Both  treat  of  poisons;  the  first,  of  those  com- 
municated ertemaUy,  by  the  bite  or  sting  of  animals:  die 
second,  of  those  applied  internally,  or  received  into  the 
stomach.  Such  subjects  were  interesting  in  Egyp^  a  covmtiy 
abounding  in  venemous  reptiles:  they  were  important  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  disgraced  by  too  much  practice, 
as  well  as  theory,  in  the  art  of  preparing  poisons. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  four  new  schools 
of  Alexandria,  owing  their  estabhshment  to  the  preceding 
reign,  continued  to  flourish  in  great  vigoun  namely,  those 
of  grammar,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine.  In  the 
last  named  of  these  departments,  the  physicians  Erasistratus 
and  Herophilus  were  succeeded  by  Philinus  and  Serapion. 
Thilinus  carried  on  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  with  so 
much  success,  that  he  is  deemed  die  founder  of  the  empiric  or 
experimental  sect^^.  Serapi<m,  his  contemporary,  and  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  enjoyed  high  celebrity;  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward^ the  science  of  medicine  struck  such  deep  root  in  that  city, 
and  received  so  many  improvements  from  the  professors  or 
practitioners  there,  that  a  physician  was  much  recommended 
in  all  succeeding  ages  of  antiquity,  by  the  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  £g)^tian  capital. 

Concerning  the  geometers,  who  immediately  foHowed 
Euclid,  there  is  much  obscurity,  till  the  light  breaks  forth 
in  ApoUonius  and  Archimedes,  of  whom,  as  belonging  to  a 
later  period,  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak* 


^^  Cicero  De  Orator.  De  rebus 

rusticis  Nicandcr  scrlpsit  pracclare. 

^^  Schol  in  Apollon.  1.  i.  et  Atlie- 


11X115,  1.  lit.  p.  S2. 

'^  De  audiend.  poetis. 
'^  Galrn.  tom.  W,  p.  o7"?. 
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The  astrcoomen  AjisuUus  and  Timocharia  found  a. worthy   chap 


XI. 


ArUtar- 


successor  in  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  An  observation  of  Aris- 
tarchua  at  Alexandria  applies  to  the  year^^  two  hundred  and  chuiTf 
eighty-one  before  the  Christian  era,  that  is,  to  the  fourth  year  ^*™*"* 
of  Philadelphus'  reign.  He  is  the  the  author  pf  a  work  con<- 
ceniing  the  distances  and  magnitudeaof  the  sun  and  moon^', 
in  which,. he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system;  / 
and  though  his  conclusions  on  this  subject  remained  far 
short  of  the  truth,  they  yet  convinced  him  of  the  stability 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the 
eanh^^*  It  was  objected  to  him,  that  upon  the  supposition 
of  the  earth's  motion,  the  fixed  stars,  as. viewed  from  this 
wandering  world,  must  be  continually  changing  their  po- 
sition with  fegard  to  eftch  other.  He  answered  by  saying, 
that  the  whole  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun  was  little 
better  than  a  point  in  comparison  of  the  heavens.  Such  dpc* 
trines  eiqiosed  Aristarchus  to  the  censure  of  men  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  philosophers,  but  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  mere  sectaries.  Cleanthes,  deemed  the  prince  of  the 
Stoics  in  that  age,  accused^^  him  of  shaking  with  rude  Im- 
piety the  throne  of  Vesta,  an  ancient  and  venerable  goddess, 
since  daughter  to  Saturn  and  Rhea^^.  To  Vesta,  besides,  an 
important  function  was  assigned.  She  was  the  patroness  of 
fixed  habitations,  of  settled  or  civilized  life.  Her  domain 
was  near  the  earth's  center;  and  her  sacred  seat  was  always 
represented  firm  an^  immovable^^.  By  this  and  other  ob- 
jections, scarcely  more  weighty,  the  philqsophy  of  Aristar- 
chus was  repressed  through  many  succeeding  centuries.  At 
length,  however  it  emerged  by  its  native  merit.  Tables  more 
perfect  than  those  of  which  he  had  set  the  example,  were 
constructed  of  the  distances  and  motions  of  the  planets,  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  Kepler  in  1680  discovered  that 


9^  Ptoleni.  Mflthem.  Syntax. 

'*  Aristarcli.  de  magnitud.  ct  dis- 
tant. SoUs  et  Lunx  in  Oper.  WaU 
Jlzii,  Ox«n.  1699. 

'*  Arcliimed.  in  Psammit.p.  120. 


et  seq.  Conf.  Vitniviiis,  1.  i.  c«  1. 

•"^  Plutarch  dc  Facie  in  Orb.  Lnn 
p.  923. 
"  Hesiod.  Tbcoflrou. 

3"  Ovid.  Fast.  1.  vi. 
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CHAP,   the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  are  propofftiopal  to  liie 

\  «     ^ — cubes  of  their  mean  distances.  Thisiaw,  together  with  thai 

^  of  falling  bodies  previously  ascertained  by  Galileo,  prepared 

Vi^  the  way  for  the  astronomy  of  ^e  great  Newton,  which  the 

labours  of  the  Alexandrian  sd  '  ol,  particularly  of  ApoOonius 
and  Archimedes,  perfected  by  his  own  admirable  sagadty, 
enabled  that  incomparable  geometer  to  estabUih  on  strict 
mathematical  demonstration* 


Mix«d  ma-     Before   the  establishment  of  that  school, 

were  acquainted'^  with  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light, 
the  equality  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection, 
and  that  great  principle  of  moving  force,  according  to 
which  weight  is  balanced  by  velocity;  a  principle  expanded 
or  ramified  in  what  are  called  the  five  mechanic  powers. 
On  the  basis  of  these  observations  or  fiurts,  they  began  to 
rear  the  fabric  of  mixed  mathematics;  lig^t,  matter,  and 
motion  were  subjected  to  the  search  of  their  own  severe 
geometry:  and  great  proficiency  was  attained  in  all  diose 
ingenious  arts,  which,  either  in  peace  or  war,  form  the  most 
unequivocal  distinction  between  civilized  and  barbarous 
nations;  and  whose  highest  reaches  of  improvement  were 
'nieen«i-  ^^'^^F^^^^^^s  *^  ^^^^  militaiy  wotIcs  and  engines,  as  well 
necnCtu.  as  in  their  great  civil  monuments*  In  the  latter  years  of 
Hero  Ptolemy-  Philadelphus,  the  most  distinguidied  engineer 
was  Ctesibius>°%  a  native  of  Aacrain  B^eotia,  the  birthplace 
of  old  Hesiod.  His  scholars  were  Befo.  and  Hero,  whose 
treatises  on  the  construction  of  missile  weapons  have  come 
down  to  modem  times.  Hero's  books  on  pneumatic  and 
hydraulic  machines  are  also  preserved,  and  highly  deserving 
of  attention,  although,  in  this  work,  the  moving  powers 
of  water  and  air  are  employed  in  producing  efiects  rather 
surprising  than  useful.  Fragments  ako  remain  of  his  trea- 
tise on  Automata,  or  self  moving  figures.  In  die  hands  of 
Hero,'  and  still  more  of  his  successors,  science  thus  came 

"0  See  my  New  Analysis  of  Aris-     VKnivius  Architect,  in  Prscfat.  1.  vi: 
lotle's  Speculative  Philosophy.  &  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  o7 

'  ^  1  Athcnieus,  I.  xi.  p.  497.  Conf. 
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to  be  direct^  to  the  purposes  of  recreation  and  pastime;   cHAp. 

and  on  this  score  cluefly  was  patronized,  as  we  shall  see,  by '. — 

the  kttier  Eg)rptiaa  and  Syrian  kings:  princes  unfit  for  busi<- 
nesSfOnd  often  addicted  to  the  n^ost  childish  amusements. 

At  the  head  of  the  grsMnmi^^Hans  in  this  reign^  it  is  fit  toGnrnma- 
place  Eratosthenes,  though  -  he  flourished  towards  the  EratosUic- 
latter  part  of  it,  and  was  firsit  appointed  to  preside  over  the°^^' 
museum  and  library  under  the  third  Ptolemy,  sumamed 
Euergetes.  Though  he  istaUed  a  grammarian,  synonymous 
in  tho9e  daya  with  the  name  of  philologer  or  critic,  he  attauned 
great  eminence  as  a  philosopher  and  mathematician;  and  if 
not  an  admired  poet,  was  at  least  a  writer  of  correct  and  ele- 
ggot  verses  ^^«  His  chronological  canons  are  praised  by  one 
of  the  most  accurate  of  historians  ^^^.  He  was  an  improver 
of  geography  as  well  as  of  chroncdogy.  He  was  the  first  who 
traced>i  parcel  of  latitude,  regulated  by  the  day's  greatest 
length:  namely,  14.5  hours.  This  parallel  passed  from  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  through  the  southern  extremity  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  then  forward  through  the 
great  eastern  regions  of  Assyria  and  Ariana  to  the  mountains 
of  India  ^°^.  Eratosthenes  measured  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  ascertained  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  250,000  stadia  ^^'; 
about  25,000  miles.  He  also  invented  the  armills,  a  combi- 
nation <^  circles  representing  the  celestial  sphere.  This 
valuable  instrument  of  science  he  erected  in  the  great  portico 

^^'  Longin.  de  Sublim.  9.33.  he  waited  the  time  when  the  sun 

103  Dionys.  HilKcmti.' Histor.  Ro-  was  vertical  at  jSyene  to  ohsen'e  au 

man.  V  i.  p.  60.  style  raised  from  the  bottom  of  a 

i^*  Strabo,  L  ii.  p.  67.^61  seq.  concave  sphere  at  Alexandria^  and 

^^'  The  segment  of  the  Meridian  finding  the  shadow  projected  on  the 

chosen  for  this  purpose  was  that  be-  spherical  concavity  to  be  a  fiftieth 

tween  Alexandria  and  $yen»  places  pait  of  the  whole  circumference,  he 

distant  from  each  other  500  stadia,  concluded,  the  500  stadia  between 

Kmng  obtained  this  measure  from  Syene  and  Alexandria  to  be  a  fif- 

Ptolemy's  surveyors,  (per  meiisores  tieth  pai*t  of  the  circumference  of  a 

re^ioa  PtolemKi.  Martian  Capella,  I.  great  circle  of  the  earth.  Cleomedes 

vi.  p.  194}»  and  knowing  that  Syene  lay  de  Globi  terrestris  Mensura. 

directly  under  the  northern  tropiq, 


!>• 
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CHAP,   of  Alexandria,  where  it  was  used  by  succeeding  astronomevb 
^— -*^  in  observing  the  equinoxes,  and  in  determining,  widiout  die 
aid  of  trigonometry,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  stars  ^. 
Notwithstanding  these  important  pursuits,  philology  ^^  and 
andqiuties  formed  the  favourite  province  of  £TatosthcDe8» 
He  was  a  copious  writer  on  both  these  subjects;  but  of  all  his 
compositions  nothing  has  come  down  to  Us,  except  his  short 
tract  on  the  constellations  widi  an  abstract  of  the  faUcs 
which  gave  rise  to  their  names;  his  account  of  the  mesolabe^ 
or  instrument  for  finding  between  two  lines  two  mean  propor- 
tionals; and  his  measure  of  the  eardi,  reported  by  Cleomedes, 
who  lived  many  centuries  after  him  *^.    His  distinguished 
merit  could  not  exempt  him  from  die  malice  of  detractoivj 
Even  his  wonderful  variety  of  talents,  so  assiduously  and  so 
successfully  employed,  were  seized  as  the  handle  for  con- 
temptuous dbloquy.  He  was  entided  Beta^  as  a  man  who  had 
not  attained  the  first  rank  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  objects 
of  his!  pursuit  ^^.   His  friends,  with  less  blamable  injustice, 
called  him  the  pentathlete,  as  carying  off  the  palm  of  glory  in 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  in  which  he  contended"** 
The  four        The  philosophers  of  the  four  different  sects  were  as  numer- 
stnto  the  OU8  at  Alexandria  in  die  reign  of  Philadelphus  as  in  that  of 
Su?*'      ^**  predecessor:  and  those  of  the  Peripatetic  schoolshouldseem 
to  have  been  distinguished  with  the  same  preference  in  point 
of  royal  favour  and  royal  munificence.  The  respect  which 
Demetrius  Phalereus  enjoyed  under  the  first  of  those  princes, 
was  shown  by  the  second  to  Strato,  also  the  scholar  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  The  virtuous  instructions  of  that  philosopher  were^^ 
rewarded  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  eighty  Alexandrian 
talents,  equivalent  to  twenty-four  thousand  pounds. 

!<>•  Ptolem.  Mathem.  Syntax   1.  ^^^^SuidasetMarcuui.Heradeot 

lii'  c.  2.  in  Perip.  p.  63. 

"'  Sueton.  de  Graismaticis  et  "«  Plin.  L  ii.  c  10a«t  Luciuiin 

Rhetoribus,  c.  10.  Mscrob. 

*<>»  They  are  published  with  the  "^  Diogen.  Laert  I  t.  segm.  60* 
Oxibrd  Edition  of  Aratus.  An.  1702. 
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The  greatest  discouragement  to  letters  is  the  encourage-   CHAP. ' 
ment  of  vile  and  invidious  pf-etendersi.    Philadelphus  wa9 


not  guilty  of  this  error,  tpo  common  with  well  meaning  but  the  Mti^st. 
simple  patrons.  He  rejected  with  scorn  those  who  courted 
and  sometimes  obtained  a  spurious  fame,  by  either  offending 
decency,  or  by  outraging  merit.   Among  the  former,  the 
obscene  poet  Sotades  of  Create  held  the  most  conspicuous 
place;  but  was  treated  so  neglectfully  by  the  king,  that  the 
lewd  venom  of  his  mind  was  inflamed  into  new  virulence, 
and  vomited,  forth  against  the  prince  by  whose  coldness  he 
was  affronted.  Unfortunately,  some  proceedings  of  Ptolemy 
made  him  too  fair  a  mark  for  the  resentful  malignity  of 
Sotades.  His  sister  Arsinoe,  formerly  wife  to  Lysimacbus 
of  Thrace,  had  sufficiently  displayed  her  character  in  trans- 
actions above  recorded  in  At  history  of  that  prince.  The 
infamy  of  her  behaviour  did  not  prevent  Philadelphus  from 
receiving  her  kindly  in  Egypt,  and,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
reign,  from  sharing  with  her  his  throne^^**  Being  too  old  to 
bear  children  of  her  own,  she  adopted  those  of  his  former 
wife,  whose  itnpiisonment  at  Coptos,  in  consequence  of  a  real 
or  pretended  ccmapiracy,  made  way  for  the  advancement  dt 
Arsinoe,  who  varnished  her  vices  with  such  artifice,  or  com- 
pensated them  by  such  talents,  that  Ptolemy  consulted  her 
in  all  his  affairs,  and  continued  to  dote  on  this  profligate 
woman  through  life,  with  an  extravagance  of  conjugal  fond- 
ness"'. Her  baneful  ascendency  could  not  fail  to  tain^  the 
manners  of  her  husband.  Ptolemy,  with  many  praiseworthy 
qualities,  was  disgract^d  by  an  air  of  voluptuous  softness;  by 
a  proneness  to  sbthful  effeminacy,  and  ostenutious  vanity"\ 
The  character  of  the  court  was  impressed  on  the  capital. 
The  womoi  of  Aleiwndria  ceased  to  be  distinguished  by 
that  modesty  and  reserve,  which  still  prevailed  among  females 
of  honourable  rank  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  Greek  settle- 
ments in  all  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  historians  after- 

1 "  Schol  in  Theocrit  UyM  x^'xl        *  *  ^  Pansanus  Attic. 
Md  Pausanias  Attic.  "♦  Athcnxua,!.  »i. 
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wards  remarked,  that  of  all  such  settlements,  Alexandria 
-  alone  was  disgraced  by  the  mixture  of  women  with  men 
in  crowds  and  popular  tumults"*.  The  weak  part  of  Ptolemy's 
behaviour,  his  incestuous  amours  and  his  uxoriousness  were 
reprobated  in  language  too  "•  gross  to  transcribe  by  Sotadcs, 
who  found  in  the  same  subject  an  opportunity  for  gratifying 
his  resentnient,  and  indulging  his  obscenity"^.  The  petulant 
satirist  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Alexandria*  He  effected 
his  escape;  was  retaken,  however,  near  Caunus  in  Caria,  by 
Patrocles,  the  most  distinguished  of  Ptolemy's  admirals, 
who  is  said  (horrid  to  relate!)  to  have  wrapped  him  in  a 
sheet  of  lead,  and  thus  consigned  the  impure  poet  to  the  sea* 
.  The  name  of  Zoilus  is  proverbial,  as  the  most  impudent 
detractor  of  merit*  His  trite  story  is  involved  in  chro- 
nological difficulties^^',  by  confounding  this  child  of  ma- 
lignity  and  envy,  who  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  a  pleader  of 
.  causes  in  Athens  of  the  same  name  half  a  century  older,  who 
was  bom  in  the  Athenian  colony  Amphipolis,  and  who 
flourished  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  father  to  Alexander"'. 
This  Athenian  Zoilus  chose,  for  his  model  in  public  speak- 
ings the  well  known  Lysias,  an  orator  full  of  sweetness  and 
persuasion,  who,  without  boldness  of  imagery  or  vehemence 
of  argument,  gained  his  hearers  by  ordinary  and  proper 
terms,  gracefully  disposed;  and  by  that  air  of  frankness, 
truth,  and  candour  which  always  shone  in  his  discourse^^* 
An  author's  style  is  the  natural  picture  of  his  mind*  That 
of  the  elder  Zoilus  was  amiable  and  engaging,  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  malignant  acrimony,  and  savage  feroci^, 
for  which  his  unworthy  namesake  was  branded  in  the  age 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus*  This  opprobium  to  letters  was  not 

"*Pol>biu8,l.  XV.  c.  30.  1"  Dion.  Halicam.  dc  D^moB- 

^^' Alhenaeus,  1.  xiv.  p.  621.  then,   vehement   et   in  fip^t    ad 

^^7  Strabo,  1.  ziv.  p.  648.  Athe-  Pompeium. 
nxus,l.  xiv.  p.  620.  ^^o  see  Life  of  Lysias,  prefixed 

^  ^'  Suidas  and  ^ian,  V.  H.  1.  xi.  to  my  Translation  of  bis  Speeches, 
c.  10. 
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indeed  deficient  in  terseness  of  expression,  and  plausibility  CHAP. 
of  argument;  in  readiness  of  wit  to  surprise,  and  in  the  knack  ^^' 
of  ludicrous  combinations  and  images  to  excite  insolent 
laughter.  He  overrated  however  his  own  powers,  when 
he  came  to  Alexandria  in  hopes  of  acquiring  fame,  by 
stigmatizing  the  most  illustrious  names  with  deformities 
directly  the  reverse  of  their  acknowledged  beauties  ^  re- 
proached Xenophon*  w|th  affectation,  and  Plato  with  vul- 
garity; arraigned  Isocrates  for  want  of  elegance,  and  Aris- 
totle for  dulness  in  discernment  ^^^  The  poets  were  the  great 

■ 

buts  of  his  buffoonery,  especially  Homer,  in  whom  all 
poetical  excellence  is  summed  up.  The  reprimand  of  Homer 
was  his  principal  and  most  favourite  performance.  We 
know  it  only  by  a  few  low  sarcasms,  equally  impudent  and 
contemptible.  Homer,  he  says,  is  ridiculous  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Iliad,  when  he  employs  so  great  a  god  as  Apollo  in 
killing  lazy  curs.  He  is  equally  absurd  in  the  progress  of  it, 
when  he  describes  Diomed's  helmet  as  blazing  with  fire,  for 
then  the  hero  must  have  been  burnt  alive  by  his  own  ar- 
mour^'^.  The  companions  of  Ulysses  turned  by  Circe  into 
swine,  Zoilus  ludicrously  called  Homer's  poor  litde  blub- 
bering  gruntlings^^'.  The  poet,  he  says,  knew. nothing  of 
good  breeding,  when  he  rudely  thrust  old  Priam  from  Achil- 
les' tent:  and  he  is  an  absolute  fool,  in  making  Idaeus  quit 
his  nimble  chariot,  in  which,  to  save  his  life,  he  ought  to  have 
driven  away  at  full  speed^^^.  By  such  impudent  scurrility, 
Zoilus  provoked  much  hatred;  in  his  own  style,  he  was  brand- 
ed as  a  growling  snarler,  the  ^'^  cur  of  criticism:  and  when 
litde  patronized  by  the  public,  he  solicited  a  share  in  the 
king's  bounties,  Ptolemy  coldly  observed  to  him,  that  it 
was  strange  so  great  a  genius,  towering  even  above  Homer, 
•hould  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  since  the  poems  of  Homer 


ii<  ^lan,  ubi  supra.  Tenedos,  Zoitui  sayi  absurdly,  that 

^  ^'  SchoU  Anonym,  in  Iliad  V.  the  river  Alpheus,  in  Peloponnesus, 

^'^  Ltingin.  de  Sublim.  s.  iz.  has  its  source  in  that  island.  Such  is 

i3<*  Schol  ibid.  the  fabulosity  of  the  man  who  finds 

^"  Kvu*  f«r«fiMc    .^Uan,  ubisu-  fault  with  the  fables  of  Homer!" 

pra.  Strabo  scofis  at  him  more  plea-  StrsAiib,  1.  tI  p.  371. 


sSDtlj.  **  In  speaking  of  the  isle  of 
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CHAP.  «tni  furnish  bread  to  thousands,  a  thousand  years  after  the 
death  of  their  author***.  The  end  of  Zoilus  is  variously  re- 


lated; all  agree  that  he  died  in  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Chanetcr.  The^  Ptolemean  age  of  literatiuv,  for  thus  the  reign  of 
the^Ptoie.  PhiUdelphus  has  sometimes  been  distinguished,  was  remark* 
mean  age.  ^j^  ^^^  ^^j^  £^^  ^^  ^^^  number  of  lU  producdons,  btit  for 

the  wide  diversity  in  their  subjects:  history,  natural  and 
civil;  poetry  in  all  its  branches;  moral  phOosophy  and  criti- 
cism; geometry,  astronomy,  music,  and  medicine**^.  With 
much  ardour  for  real  knowledge,  the  writers  of  diat  age 
pursued,  however,  with  equal  eagerness,  all  the  wildest  illu« 
sions  of  the  false.  Thence,  their  fabulous  history  and  visiona- 
ry philosophy ;  their  fanciful  discussions  concerning  m}'8te- 
rious  powers  in  plants  and  minerals ;  their  innunrerable  trea- 
tises on  judicial  astrology ;  their  books  of  travels,  and  voya- 
ges of  discovery  *'*  without  end,  in  which  the  most  monstrous 
"fictions  are  related ;  and  thence  many  huge  collections,  on 
the  express  subject  of  wonders  and  prodigies  ^'*«  Various 
causes  concurred  to  mark  the  learning  of  Alexandria  widi  a 
character,  altogether  different  from  diat  which  had  distin- 
guished the  learning  of  Athens.  The  fraternities  devoted  to 
arts  and  sciences,  lodged  and  fed  in  the  museum,  are  compa- 
red to  fowls  fatted  in  coops  *'%  who  gain  a  supendstrndance 
of  flesh,  at  the  expense  of  raciness  and  flavour.  If  we  may 
judge,  indeed,  by  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  works  of  the  Alexandrians  displayed  more  erudition 
than  t^ste,  and  more  art  than  genius  ^^^  Their  compositions 
of  the  popular  kind  were  calculated  for  the  gratification  of  a 
pompous  and  effeminate  court,  of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
capital;  as  eager  for  amusement  as  careless  of  correct  infor- 
mation. The  multiplicity  of  pursuits  distracted;  the  number 

^^*  VitniTius  Architect  L  viL  in  '*^  tffior  wmfttX^fyn  wwmyvym. 

Hracfat.  13C  T«A«fw.  Athensus,  I.  i.  p.  22. 

^^^  See  the  titles  of  lost  works  of  ^^^  Such  is^  Lucith's  judgment 

that  age  in  Fabricius,  Greek  Libra-  Vid  de   conscribend.  Historia*  p. 

ry,  b.  iii.  throughout  637.  Edit  AmsteL 

>  ^  ^  I  thus  translate  tl^e  rtgttfKnc* 
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of  helps  inctunbered :  and  society,  too  crowded  andcontinu*   chap. 
ous,  is  less  favourable  than  solitude,  to  high  mental  improve*  * 

meat*  In  consequence  of  the  change  to  monarchy  fromOntorj. 
republicanism,  Grecian  ekxiuence  declined,  and  carried 
down  with  it  all  other  kinds  of  literary  composition;  sweet 
sometimres  and  artful,  but  greatly  degenerate  in  point  of  pith 
and  persuasion^^^  The  orator  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
great  and  opulent,  whose  minds  he  was  either  to  aoodie,  or  at 
best  gendy  to  agitate,  not  to  the  peof^e  at  large,  whose  pas« 
^ions  he  was  to  rouse,  whbse  resolutions  he  was  to  control, 
and  whose  decrees  he  was,  at  will,  either  to  abrogate  or  con- 
firm. Thence,  neither  writers  nor  speakers  assumed  the  same 
conomanding  attitude  as  formerly;  and  thinking  less  highly 
of  their  0¥m  character,  reached  not  that  majesty  which  over- 
awes, and  that  vehemence  wluch  overwhelms.  For  history, 
the  sober  companion  of  eloquence,  the  exploits  of  Alexander 
offered  the  noblest  of  idl  subjects.  Yet  Hegesias  and  Onese-> 
critus,  with  many  authors  of  the  same  stamp,  stran^y  de- 
formed that  august  theme;  the  marvellous  or  puerile  in  their 
matter^'  being  accompanied  by  new  and  harsh<  turns  of  ex- 
pression, by  periods  broken  and  transversed,  by  cadences 
uncouth  and  unexpected,  by  sounds  that  wounded  the  ear, 
and  phrases  that  perplexed  the  understanding'^. 

In  human  afiairs  there  is  commonly  a  balance  of  good  and  in^igt^^ 
evil.  The  ages  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies  laid  the  foun- 
dation, as  we  have  seen,  of  numy  noble  improvements;  yet 
the  ronumtic  events  of  the  times,  and  the  conflux  into  great 
cities  of  heterogeneous  crowds  prone  to  deceive  each  other, 
had  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  philosophy  as  weU  as 
history.  Adopting  the  language  of  eastern  <  despotism,  the 
sophist  Anaxarchus  had  not  bhtahed  to  tell  Alexander  him- 
self, that  Justice  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  kings  ready  to  sanc- 
tion their  most  lawless  proceedings"'.  Qearchus  and  other 

1 3s  QuintUun,  1.  x.  c.  1.  and  Dia.  f .  la 
log.de  Orator.  ^^'  Arriaiiy  EzpQ4.  Alexia^  ^• 

133  Polybius  and  Strabo,  paasim.  i?.  c.  10. 
*5*Dionyf.   dc   Stnictur.  Orat. 
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CHAP,  historians  accompanying  that  conqueror,  were  imposed  on 
' — themselves,  and  are  accused  of  wilfully  imposing  on  their 
readers  ^^^.  The  delusion  thickened  under  his  immediate  suc- 
MegM-  t:essors.  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus,  who,  as  ambassadors 
DiUmi!-'^^  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  resided  successively  at  Palibothra,  or 
ohos.  Patna,  then  the  great  Indian  capital,  although  they  communi- 
cated much  new  information  concerning  the  eastern  world, 
yet  disgraced  their  reports  by  the  most  ridiculous  fictions:  of 
ants,  for  example^  large  as  foxes,  that  dug  up  gold;  of  men 
only  three  spans  high;  and  of  whole  nations  disfigured  by 
ears  so  monstrous  in  magnitude,  that  they  served  their 
wearers  for  beds  or  coverings  '^^«  Timae\iB  of  Tauromenium, 
who  wrote  history  at  Alexandria,  imder  the  first  Ptolemies, 
though  by  a  pun  nicknamed  £pitim«us  from  his  calumny, 
was  afterwards,'from  his  creduUty,  stigmatized  in  a  single 
Greek  work,  denoting  the  collector  of  old  women's  stories^^'. 
A  contemporary  and  far  more  daring  romancer  was  £uhe- 
merus  of  Messene,  the  agent  and  confidential  friend  of  Cas- 
sander,  who,  in  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire,  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  By  that  inquisitive  and  politi  c  prince, 
Euhemerus  was  often  employed  in  remote  eastern  embassies. 
In  one  of  these  missions,  he  embarked,  according  to  his  own 
narrative,  at  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,^  and 
thence  entering  the  ocean,  discovered  far  distant  from  the 
continent  of  Asia,  several  valuable  islands,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal was  Panchaia.  This  place  he  chose  for  the  scene  of 
wonders  greater  and  bolder  than  any  that  his  rivals  had  in- 
vented, since  the  lies  of  other  Greek  travellers  were  often  a 
sort  of  pious  frauds,  enforcing  popular  superstitions,  whereas 
the  tale  of  Euhemerus  was  told  with  a  view  to  discredit  and 
subvert  them.  I  will  not  enter  into  his  description  of  the 
unrivalled  felicity  of  Panchaia,  a  country  surpassing  in  all  the 
beauties  of  art  and  nature  the  Happy  Arabia  itself.  Let  it 


Eahemc- 
nifl. 


1  s«  StMLbo,  1.  XV.  r.  693. 
1 "  Str»bo,  ibid.  p.  706,  707. 


^''  r^oruxxixTfi«.  Swidas  ct  Hwy 
chiuB. 
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suffice  to  observe  that  six  miles  from  its  capital,  Panara.  there   CHAP, 
was  a  lofty  mountain  called  the  throne  of  heaven,  adorned  by 


a  hiagnificent  temple  of  white  marble,  which  among  other 
monuments  of  inestimable  value,  contained  a  golden  pillar, 
inscribed  With  hieroglyphics.  In  deciphering  this  inscription, 
Euhemerus  unmasked  the  whole  delusion  of  pagan  idolatry: 
XJranus,  Saturn,  ipd  Jupiter,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Grecian 
gods,  he  found  to  have  been  mere  mortals,  several  of  them 
great  conquerors,  and  all  of  them  illustriously  distinguished 
in  arts  and  arms^^^.  Such  is  the  sacred  history^  interpreted 
by  Euhemerus  from  hieroglyphics  into  Greek,  and  trandated 
a  century  afterwards  from  Greek  into  Latin,  by  the  poet  En- 
nius.  Though  all  critics  of  discernment,  with  Eratosthenest 
at  their  head,  the  credulous  Plutarch,  and  the  incredulous 
Strabo  and  Polybius,  reject  with  scorn  ^e  description,  and 
even  the  existence  of  Panchaia,  yet  the  name  became  current 
at  Rome  through  the  verses  of  Ennius,  and  was  made  fami- 
liar to  the  world,  by  the  poetry  of  Lucretius  "®  and  Virgil "'; 
both  of  them  Epicureans  in  philosophy,  and  as  such,  not  un- 
willing to  abet  what  was  deemed  by  the  vulgar,  the  atheism 
of  Euhemerus. 

The  wildest  fables  of  the  Greeks  were  countenanced  and  Beroeut 
surpassed  by  those  of  the  Barbarians,  who  adopted  their  tho. 
fanguage,  and  abused  their  credulity.  Soon  after  the  building 
of  Alexandria,  this  new  capital  of  Egypt  was  filled,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  mixed  assemblage  of  nations,  and  particular- 
ly by  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  translated  into  Greek  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
which  they  called  collectively  the  Law  ^^^  The  appearance 
of  a  work  which  reflected  such  unparalleled  honour  on  a  di- 
minutive province,  and  at  that  time  an  obscure  people,  seems 
to  have  piqued  the  national  pride  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  These  once  illustrious  cultivators  of  arts  and 

**•  Diodonifi  Siculus,  L  v.  s.  42.        *♦»  Georg.  1.  H.  v.  139. 
et  leq.  Conf.  Fragment,  ex.  1.  iri.p.       ^^'  See  this  subject  ably  treated 
633.  in  Prideaux'  Connexion  of  the  Old 

^  ♦•  Lucret.  L  ii.  v.  40r.  ,  and  New  TesUroent,  Part  ii.  Book  1 . 
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CHAP,   sciences,  found  ready  champions  in  the  priests  Berosus  and 
Manedio,  who,  in  the  reign  of  dte  second  Ptolemy,  also  trans- 


lated into  the  Greek  language,  the  history  and  anuquities  of 
their  respective  countries.  Berosus  dedicated  his  work, 
which,  under  the  dtle  of  history,  comprehended  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  mythology  and  astrology  ^^,  to  Antiochua  Soter, 
then  master  of  Babylon,  or  rather  Seleucia  Babylonia,  and 
all  the  dependent  provinces  in  Upper  Asia.  At  whatever 
period  this  work  was  composed,  it  must  have  been  presented 
by  its  author  in  the  extremity  of  old  age^  since  the  accession 
of  Antiochus  did  not  happen  till  forty-three  years  after 
Alexander's  death:  and  before  that  event,  Berosus  had  Sour- 
ished  at  Babylon,  as  a  priest  of  Belus  ^^\  Having  learned  the 
Greek  tongue,  he  travelled  through  different  countries  and 
islands  inhabited  by  Greeks  ^^';  taught  astronomy  and  astro- 
logy at  Cos,  the  famed  birthplace  of  Hippocrates;  and  car* 
rying  with  him  the  same  sciences  to  Athens,  gained  such  re- 
nown in  that  superstitious  city,  by  the  authenticity  of  his  pre- 
<lictions,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  statue  in  the  principal 
place  of  public  exercise  ^^. 
BcroMu'  In  the  history  inscribed  to  Antiochus,  the  priest  of  Babylon 
wMM  Hiato-  still  further  insulted  Grecian  credulity,  by  tracing  back  the 
^  antiquity  of  that  city  to  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 

three  thousand  years  before  the  Macedoniaa  conquest  ^^^. 
With  regard  to  the  flood,  as  well  as  the  transactions  of  Noah^ 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  C3mis,  his  narrative  nearly  coincided 
with  the  Hebrew  annals  ^^'.  But  whenever  forsaken  by  this 
aid,  all  was  impenetrable  obscurity  or  wild  inconsistency. 
The  dark  chasm  of  fathomless  ages  was  partly  BUed  up  by 
barren  lists  of  fabulous  kings;  while  the  palpable  defect  of 
satisfactory  information  was  excused  by  a  fiction  still  more 

*♦*  Tm  tfvtf  XMiJ»m(  Oa««^^y«nr.        '*•  Plin.  \.  viL  c  3^. 
Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  1.  i.  s.  19.  ^^^SyncelL  Chronol.  p.  17*  and 

^**  Tatian.  advers.  Gent.  seq.  Conf.  Diodorus,  1.  u.  8.  31. 
1  **  Vitruviusi  Architect.  1.  ix.  c  7.      ^  *•  Josephus,  uhi  supra. 
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palpable,  muKkfAy^  that  Nabonaanr,  who  is  said  to  have  reign-   CRAP, 
ed  at  Babylon  only  747  years  before  Christy  desirous  of  paa^  — 


*t^ 


sing  with  posterity  for  the  founder  of  that  empire,  had  des- 
troyed all  the  historical  monuments  of  his  numberless  prede- 
-cessors  ^^.  Should  this  assertion  be  admhtedi  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  records  long  anterior  to  Nabonassar,  which 
Berosus  with  strange  in^pudence  professes  to  have  carefully 
copied? 

Maaetho  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  ManeWs 
convince  his  patron  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  that  he  governed  hinorT. 
a  people  not  less  venerable  than  the  Babylonians,  subject  to 
his  rival,  the  king  of  Syria.  To  Ptolemy  he  dedicated  his 
translation  into  Greek  of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt;  according 
to  which  work,  that  country  had  been  long  governed  by  the 
gods*  The  reigns  of  these  beneficent  sovereigns  were  describ- 
ed in  orderly  succession,  many  of  them  exceeded  the  period  ^ 
of  a  thousand  years:  Vulcan's  administration  alone  amounted 
to  nine  times  that  number  *'®*  In  some  collateral  points  of 
history,  the  Egyptian  priest  accords  with  the  writings  of 
Moses,  but,  except  where  guided  by  this  sacred  light,  his 
narrative,  as  Josephus  convincingly  argues,  is  fraugh,t  widi 
the  wildest  absurdity,  and  sometimes  poisoned  by  the  gnos- 
seat  calumny  ^'^ 

The  divine  oracles,  lonir  carefully  preserved  by  them,  raised  The  Jc^« 

IT  .  1  ;..  11  adopt  the 

the  Jews  above  such  extravagant  fictions  and  such  monstrous  Greek 
chronology.  But  after  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  especi-il^d^lrtiof 
ally  after  their  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  evcn*"'^"'*" 
this  people  who  ought  to  have  disdained  such  unnecessary 
artifices,  did  not  remain  exempt  firom  the  contagion  of  Uterary 
imposture,  as  those  religious  romances  called  the  Apochry- 
pha  still  testify;  and  Aristeas'  well  known  story  of  tht 
seventy-two  interpreters  ^'*,  with  all  the  marvellous  circum* 
stances  belonging  to  it,  should  seem  to  have  been  invented 

»*»  Syncell.  Chronol.  p.  207.  "»  Vid.  Arist.  de  S.  Script.  Inter- 

^^^  Syncell.  p.  '270.  Conf.  Diodor.  pret.  Oxford,  An.  169Z  et  Prideaux, 

t.  i-  s.  44.  Old  and  New  Testament  connected, 

^'  ^  Joseph,  cent.  Apton.  I  i.  c.  SSL  p.  ii.  b.  1.  p.  44,  lie. 

&  seq. 

Vol-  ii.  R 
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CHAP,   shortly  after  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  forgeries  above 
— — —  mentioned.  It  is  treated  as  an  authentic  work  by  Aristobulus^ 


an  Hellenistic  Jew,  like  Aristeas  himself,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  Greek  philosopher.  In  the  extreme  of  qational  partialis, 
Aristobulus,  maintained  that  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  other 

^   '  learned  luminaries  of  Greece,  had  borrowed  all  their  science 

and  knowledge  from  the  Old  Testament  "^. 

Cireum.         Strange  as  this  opinion  must  appear  to  those  conversant 


) 


Shkb  occft.  ^^^  ^^  history  and  genius  of  the  two  nations,  circumstances 
kioned  this,  ^ere  uot  wanting  to  give  it  an  air  of  plausibility.  From  their 
classic  compositions  preceding  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the 
Greeks  could  not  discover  any  indica^on  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  Jews  either  as  teachers  or  disciples:  much  less  could 
^e  natives  of  Palestine  find  any  notices  of  such  connexion 
in  the  sacred  records  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  religiously 
transmitted  by  them  to  their  posteri^.  But  as  the  Greeks, 
shordy  after  Alexander's  expedition,  began  to  blend  and 
amalgamate,  as  it  were,  their  traditionary  or  written  know- 
ledge with  oriental  allegories  and  fables,  so  the  Jews,  at  a 
still  earlier  period,  had  made  such  blamable  additions  to 
their  divine  scriptures,  as  fitted  them  to  mix  in  some  measure, 
and  harmonize  either  with  the  follies  of  superstition,  or  tiie 
absurdities  of  false  philosophy.  We  shall  briefly  explain  how 
these  corruptions  were  introduced  and  rendered  general, 
/  first  among  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  among  the  Greeks. 

The  oral  ^^  ^s  ^'  Well  known  doctrine  of  the  former  at  least  as 
bTiiwiMa-  2^"^°^  ^  Ezra,  by  whom  the  sacred  text  was  revised  and 
sorites  and  solemnly  published  four  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  that  God,  when  he  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on 
mount  Sinai,  also  taught  him  its  true  reading  called  M asorah, 
and  it3  true  interpretation  called  Cabbala.  The  former  of 
these  uncouth  words  literally  signifies  ^^  deliver>%''  and  the 
latter,  ^^  reception;"  and  both  collectively  refer  to  the  same 
complex  notion  of  a  knowledge  handed  down  from  antiquit}', 

^  ^  *  ^Clement.  Aleiaud.  Strom,  i.  et  v.  ct  Euseb.  i»rxparat  Evang.  I  xiii  .c.  12. 
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and  uniformly  received  through  successive  generations  **^.    CHAP. 
The  Masorites  and  Cabbaltsts,  who  were  the  guardians  and  — — — 
teachers  of  these  traditions^  greatly  multiplied  after  the  age 
of  Ezra,  and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Ptolctay  Philadel- 
phns,  when  the  spirit  of  fiction  exerted  its  greatest  vigour. 
From  this  time  forward  the  Masorites  and  Cabbalists  main- 
tained a  boundless  authority,  and  the  fables  on  which  it  was 
founded  increasing  like. snowballs  as  they  devolved  from 
one  age  to  another,  were  finally  collected,  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  into  a  work  called  the  Mishnah,  that  is,  the  The  Miah- 
second  or  oral  law  by  Rabbi  Judah,  then  master  of  the  ****** 
Jewish  school  at  Tiberias  in  Galilee.   The  Mishnah  was 
received  with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  Hebrews  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  became  the  principal  study  of  their  learned 
men,  particularly  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine.  The  Rabbis 
of  both  those  countries  commented  on  the  Mislmah  in  what  is 
called  the  Gemara,  or  complement,  because  in  it  their  whole  The  Genu, 
traditionary  knowledge   is    supposed  to  be  summed  up. 
The  Mishnah  is  the  text^  die  Gemara  the  comment;  and  both 
collectively  form  the  Talmuds,  one  of  Jerusalem,  published 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  other  the  i 

Babylonian,  published  two  hundred  years  afterwards.  The  The  Tai- 
Babylonish  Talmud  is  hr  the  bulkier  of  the  two,  the  proper  ™^  ^' 
Alcoran  of  the  Jews,  though  the  imposture  originated  at  a  fiur 
earlier  period  in  tliose  vile  fictions  which  made  our  Saviour 
declare  to  die  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that  they  made  the  word 
of  God  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions  ^".  In  conse* 
quence  of  these  fabulous  traditions,  and  particularly  of  the 
prevalent  fashion  of  allegorical  interpretation  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  Jews,  gradually  adapted  their 
religious  opinions  to  the  taste  of  their  conquerors,  while  some 
of  their  learned  men  imbibed  so  completely  the  philosophy, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  began  to  be  taught  in  Alex- 
andria in  that  reign  under  the  usurped  names  of  Pythagoras 

»*♦  Sec  on  this  subject,  Prideaux,         ^"  Mark,  c.  vu.  v.  13.. 
p.  1.  b,  V.  throughout 
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and  Pinter  tbsit  U  might  be  ctifficult,  for  an  ordinary  reader, 
to  diatiagiush  which  were  the  cc^es,  and  which  tli# 
ooriginak^'^ 

G^^phi.  ^^'''  ''^^^B  ^  ^  spurioiu  philosophy,  the  Greeks  weie 
!gi^7'~".not  le«8  perversely  employed  in  corrupting  their  philosophy, 
Atpendus,  90  as  to  make  it  blend  with  ibe  vilest  si^perstitipn*  This  wna 
wetendcd  effected  undcr  the  first  Ptolemies  by  Diodorus  of  Asqpeodiia^ 
^y^^'^^^  93id  other  jM^tended  followers  of  Pythagoras,  who  laboured 
to  adapt  the  tenets  of  tfaait  wise  and  great  man,  to  the  dark 
imaginations  and  childish  credulity  of  the  Egyptians^'^*  The 
coadjutors  of  these  pretended  P3rthagoreaD«,  who  acted  the 
same  pa^  under  the  Ptolemies  that  the  new  Platonicians 
did  under  the  Roman  emperors,  were  the  lying  voyageca 
Diogenes  Antonius,  Hermifpus  of  Smyrna^  and  others 
shortly  befiwe  and  after  them,  who,  in  their  travels  tbrou^ 
difierent  countries  of  the  East,  had  learned  to  gi^^  such  an 
liccoimt  of  die  aages  of  ancient  Greece  as  suited  oriental 
prejudice  and  mental  <aredulity^''»  As  the  extravagaot  work: 
of  Diogenes  can,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  read  only  in  die  Greek 
library  of  Pbotins,  I  ehaU  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  it  for  the 
pnipose  of  iHuatraiing  my  present  subject* 

This  Diogenes  is  placed  by  Photius  above  four  centunea 
before  Diogenes  Laettius,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemjr 
Soter  in  E^^pt.  ^'  His  voyage  to  Thule"  is  written  in  the 
dramatic  form^^,  a  mode  of  composition  higUy  fashionable 
with  die  Greeks  sinqe  thecelobrity  acquired  by  the  dialog^qs 
of  Xenophon  and  Plato.  The  stoiy  ie  told  by  Deinias  an 
Arcadian  to  a  party  of  his  countrymen  sent  to  solicit  bis 
return  from  Tyre  to  the  place  of  hia  birth*  Deiniaa,  who 
was  {^  advanced  in  liCo,  revised  to  liaien  to  this  hr)nouraUe 


Diogenet 


^  '^Fhilo  Judxus  citod  by  Photius, 
Cod.  c.  V.  p.  278.  But  long  before 
Phik^  who  flourished  An  Dom.  40^ 
we  find  in  the  Jewish  writers  under 
the  Ptolemies  the    doctrines  and 
even  technical  expressions  of  the 
Platonic  school  of  Alexandria.  See 
particularly  the  apochr>-phal  book, 
entitled  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


^^^  Conf.  Diogep.  Laert.  in  Pytha- 
gor.  A  then.  Deipn.  I.  iv.  p.  165.  et 
Jamblich.  in  Vk.  Pytfaa^Qr.  c.  uk. 

"■  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  XXX.  c  L  et 
Diogen.  Laert.  1.  viii.  seqm.  40.  et 
seq. 

"»  Vid.  Phot.  Cod.  cIxti.  p. 355. 
tt  seq. 
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iovitaiifxi  from  the  public  assembly  of  his  commonwtiBlcb,    CHAP. 

but  endeavoured  to  compensate  to  his  fellow  citizens  for '-^-**' 

their  fruitless  voyage  to  Pbcmicia,  by  entertaining  them 
with  the  curious  history  of  his  own  travels  by  sea  and  land* 
With  time  other  Arcadians,  as  he  related,  and  his  son 
Demochares,  he  left  Greece  m  quest  of  knowledge,  passed 
through  Asia  Minor,  crossed  the  Caspian  sea,  climbed  the 
Riphaftan  mountains',  and  traversing  regions  of  eternal  winii 
ter,  entered  the  ocean  surrounding  the  g^obe,  and  encir^ 
ded  it  from  the  rising  sun  to  the  western  island  of  Thulc. 
In  this  island  he  found  a  hospitable  resting  place  after 
his  long  and  various  navigation,  and  here  too  he  found  Der-* 
cyUis,  a  Tyrian  damsel  of  great  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, who,  like  himself,  was  distinguished  by  the  amaz- 
ing series'  of  her  adventures*  Confidence  and  affection 
s^9fem^ly  grew  vep  between  congenial  minds*  Dercyllis 
ealertamed  the  Arcadian  by  telling  how,  in  company  with 
her  brother  Mantinias,  she  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from 
Tyre  through  the  machinations  of  Paapis  an  Egyptian  priest. 
This  priest,  they  had  received  and  kindly  entertained  as  an 
uofrMtunate  exile,  but,  upon  further  acquaintance,  had  dis- 
<»>vered  him,  to  their  infinite  sorrow,  to  be  an  expert  and  de- 
testable magician.  Through  the  suggestions  of  this  villan- 
oos  impostor,  the  unhappy  children  administered  by  way  of 
remedy  to  their  drooping  parents,  preparations  that  sus'- 
peaded  t%eir  vit^l  powers,  axid  enchanted  them  into  a  state 
of  deathlike  slumber.  Afflicted  at  this  involuntary  parricide, 
lliey  had  sailed  from  their  native  city,  and  visited  many 
remote  regions,  in  which  they  discovered  unheard  of  won- 
deri.  Having  touched  at  Sicily,  they  had  the  mortification 
to  meet  thcore  the  accuraed  Paapis;  but,  to  punish  his  cruel^ 
and  pertly,  contrived  to  steal  the  scrip  inclosing  his  books, 
asd  the  caakf  t  containing  his  medicated  herbs.  With  these 
inatru^ftentsof  his  magic,  they  escaped  into  Italy.  At  Meta- 
pontMm  they  learned  that  the  traitor  was  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Thejbf  infcMrmer  was  a  philosopher  whom  in  the  course  of 
,  their  travels  they  had  formerly  met  with,  Astrsus,  com- 
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cmP.   panion  to  the  famed  Zamobds,  himself  a  disciple  of  Pytlia- 
goras,  and  legislator  among  liis  coontrymen  Ae  Gets,  by 
whom  he  was  successively  revered  as  a  prophet,  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  god.  To  avoid  the  encoumer  of  Paapis,  the 
yoang  Tynans  accompanied  Astrseus  to  the  country  of  the 
Getae.  The  tedious  part  of  the  journey  was  beguiled  by  many 
wonderful  stories  concerning  Pythagoras;  his  travds  and 
discoveries,  family  and  disciples.  From  Astraeus,  or  rather 
from  Zamolxis  at  his  desire,  the  travellers  also  learned  the 
extraordinary  events  that  were  speedily  to  befal  themselves. 
According   to  his  prediction,  they  sailed  to  Thule;  and 
being  followed  even  to  that  extremity  of  the  world,  by  the 
vengeful  Paapis,  were  reduced  by  him  dirough  a  seemin^y 
very  inadequate  spell  into  the  state  of  dead  persons  in  the  day- 
time though  they  regularly  revived  in  the  night.  Their  cause 
was  espoused  by  an  amorous  native  of  Thule,  who,  at  Ae 
sight  of  Dercyllis  whom  he  supposed  dead,  slew  first  the 
magician,  and  then  himself.  The  means  of  disenchanting  die 
young  T\Tians,  as  well  as  their  aged  parents,  were  finally 
discovered  in  examining  the  purloined  books  of  Paapis.  But 
I  am  unwilling  farther  to  pursue  such  monstrous  fictions, 
which,  however,  Diogenes  endeavoured  to  sanction  by  a 
forged  letter  from  Balachnis,  one  of  the  least  conspicuous 
among  Alexander's  captains.  In  this  strange  episde,  written 
by  Balachnis  to  his  wife  residing  in  Macedon,  he  relates, 
that  -Alexander,  upon  the  taking  and  burning  of  Tyre,  was 
accosted  by  a  soldier,  who  intimated  his  having  an  extra- 
ordinar}'  communication  to  make  to  him:  that,  accompanied 
by  Parmenio  and   Hephasstion,  -Alexander    followed  the 
soldier  to  a  place  at  a* little  distance  from  the  demolished 
city,  and  was  there  shown  by  him  certain  sepulchral  urns 
under  ground,  composed  of  stone,  and  containing  several 
legible  inscriptions;  particularly  those  relating  to  ^e  heroes 
of  the  above  story,  *^  as  Deinias  the  Arcadian  lived  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years,  Dercyllis  and  Mantinias  lived 
rApectively  thirty-nine  and  forty-two  years,  but  both  of 
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them  in  addition  to  these  different  lengths  of  time,  lived    CHA.P. 

XL 

a  certain,  and  that  the  same  precise  number  of  nights."  This — 

enigma  was  explained  by  discovering  on  the  wall  of  the 
cavern,  a  cypress  casket,  on  which  Alexander  and  his  com- 
panions read  the  following  words:  Whoever  thou  art,  O 
Stranger!  open  this  casket,  and  learn  things  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. They  opened,  and  read  on  cypress  tablets  the  ad« 
ventures  of  Deinias  and  Dercyllis;  adventures  entirely 
controlled  by  tlie  same  kind  of  machinery  which  prevails  in  ^ 
the  Arabian  Nights' entertainments, and  intheoldestromances 
of  chivalry.  If  Diogenes  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  he 
should  appear  to  have  been,  the  first  Grecian  who  disgraced 
his  composition  with  such  vile  unclassical  fictions:  and  Her- 
mippus  of  Smyrna,  the  scholar  of  Callimachus,  is  the  first 
writer  of  that  nation  who  treated  circumstantially  concerning 
magic^^;  that  immemorial  folly  of  the  East,  enslaving  the 
credulous  mind  by  the  triple  chain  of  superstition,  astrology 
and  medicine. 

From  this  time  forward,  and  in  consequence  of  suck 
writings  as  those  of  Diogenes,  Hermippus,  and  Timaeus,  who 
interwove  in  his  history  a  romantic  account  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  Italic  school,  it  came  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  greatest  philosophers  in  Greece  were  only  the  greatest 
of  magicians.  Pliny  assures  us  of  the  fact;  and  inconsistendy 
with  his  pretended  contempt  for  magic,  treats  Democritusand 
Plato  as  abettors  of  that  futile  art,  in  which  he  believes  them 
to  have  made  great  proficiency  ^^^  But  the  copious  writings 
of  Plato  convincingly  refute  such  an  extravagant  imputation. 

In  this  manner,  the  corruption  of  philosophy  early  began  a  t  The  Pi^to- 
Alexandria  with  the  falsification  of  history.  The  evil  was  "**^**^- 
perpetuated  by  those  pretended  lovers  of  wisdom,  who, 
travelling  over  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  the  East, 
collected  every  rite  of  sanctity  and  every  tale  of  wonder;  and 
who,  in  contempt  6f  the  judicious  maxim,  ^'  never  to  intermix 
the  concerns  of  philosophy  with  those  of  the  popular  super- 


"^"  Plin.  N.  H.  1.  XXX.  r    1., 


^•ii  til  ibi<i". 
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CHAP,   stidon  ^^,''  made  it  their  great  ende,avoiir  to  combine  philo 
■  sophy  and  mythology  into  one  system,  to  defend  as  well  as 


embellish  truth  by  fiction,  and  whether  they  laboured,  as  was 
usual,  to  fortify  the  established  belief,  or  aimed,  like  Euhe* 
merus,  at  discrediting  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  to  effect 
either  purpose  by  new  invented  fables  and  l}ring  prodigies. 
Their  falsehoods  and  absurdities  devolved  with  continual 
accumulation  from  age  to  age,  until  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  philoso- 
phers of  Alexandria,  under  the  name  of  Eclectics  or  Platoni- 
cians,  corrupted  or  ccmfounded  the  tenets,  abolished  the 
authority,  and  almost  the  name,  of  all  the  more  ancient  and 
less  visionary  sects  ^^* 
Arts  of  im-     The  unclouded  renown  of  Philadelphus'  reign  consisted  in 
M^.       the  splendour  of  the  arts.  Of  all  Greek  kings  (Alexander 
only  excepted)  he  kept  the    greatest  number  of  eminent 
artists  in  his  pay.  In  this  particular,  his  predecessor  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  been  rivalled  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  contemporary 
with  that  prince;  but  though  Seleucia  Babylonia  was  a  far 
greater  city  than  Alexandria,  the  arts  of  imiution  or  design 
never  struck  such  deep  root  there,  or  reached  such  a  flourish- 
ing height.  Alexandria  had  an  easy  maritime  communication 
with  Greece  from  which  all  refined  arts  flowed;  whereas 
Seleucia  was  only  a  great  inland  emporium,  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  mother  country,  and  cut  off  from  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Lesser  Asia  by  mountains  and  deserts.  £g\*pt, 
besides,  was  peculiarly  productive  in  materials  for  architec- 
ture and  statuary*  Its  finest  marbles,  which  had  long  been 
disfigured  by  an  uncouth  superstition,  were  fashioned  by 
Greek  artists  into  all  the  most  perfect  forms  of  ideal  beauty. 
The  Grecian  gods  and  heroes  claimed  the  first  care  both  of 
the  king  and  of  those  who  were  patronized  by  him;  but 
among  the  innumerable  statues  erected  in  Egypt  in  that 
reign,  contemporary  merit  met  with  its  due  reward,  nor  could 

^^^  Tlifi  Ttn  ^9M»t  vofi^ofurav,  m  ^^"^  See  the  supplement  to  my 

^n   fttrm    vir^nc  <rn0irtn.    Aristot      New  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Specu- 
:Mctsplgri;  1.  ut,  c  4w  Utiye  Phiolsophy.        • 
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such  honours  be  withheld  from  the  Olympic  victors,  some*    CHAP. 

times  Ptolemy's  subjects,  natives  of  Alexandria.  The  epithet --* 

Philadelphian  became  proverbial  to  express  expense  em- 
ployed with  taste;  and  this  taste  appeared  alike  in  the  great- 
est and  the  smallest  productions,  from  the  lofty  column  and 
magnificent  temple  to  the  elegant  medal  of  polished  gem; 
particularly  the  miniature  portraits  of  Arsinoe  in  crystal^ 
cut  by  Satyrius  ^**.  Such  minute  labours  are  desefving  of 
notice,  because  by  them  only  we  can  now  estimate  the  re* 
ports  delivered  down  to  us  concerning  the  wonderful  splen* 
dour  of  public  buildings,  either  in  the  cities  embellished  by 
Ptolemy,  or  in  those  which  he  founded/  From  motives  of 
vanity  or  superstition,  he  was  careful,  like  other  princes  his 
contemporaries,  to  perpetuate,  in  works  of  architecture,  his 
name  and  surname.  Acco,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  being  repaired  and  strengthened  by  him,  was 
called  Ptolemais:  and  Rabba  Ammon,  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  obtained  in  the  same  way  the  name  of  Phtladelphia^^V 
a  name  which  continued  to  prevail;  whereas  the  old  appel- 
lation of  Acco  agsun  revived,  and  being  corrupted  into  Acre, 
was  destined  in  that  \arsh  word  to  convey  a  sound  pleasing 
to  Christians,  who  there  triumphed  over  Mahometans;  and 
more  recendy  to  Englishmen,  a  handful  of  whom  in  Acre 
foiled  an  army  of  French. 

Philadelphus  was  industrious  in  improving  Ae  oommer-improw- 
cial  advantages  of  his  capital,  and  in  adorning  it  with  tem-  aicxm- 
ples,  palaces,  theatres,  hippodromes,  and  gymnasia.  Alex- 
andria, under  his  predecessor,  already  displayed  its  spacious 
and  w^U  ventilated  streets;  its  copious  supplies  of  fresh 
water;  its  double  harbour,  separated  by  the  Heptastadium;  its 
lighthouse  on  the  isle  of  Pharos;  and  its  magnificent  temple .. 
to  Serapis.  But  numerous  benefits  stiUpremained  to  be  con- 
ferred on  it.  Of  these,  history  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain 

>•*  Antb<|log.  1.  iv.  c.  18.  '**  Vid.  Reiand  Pabestin.  Illurtrat. 

Vol.  IL  S 
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CHAP,   the  date;  though  the  principal  of  them  maywarrantably  be 
ascribed  to  Philadelf^us  ^^.  The  ports  open  to  the  sea,  (we 


shall  speak  presently  pf  those* on  the  lake  Mareotis),  were 
constructed  to  afford  the  utmost  safety;  the  inner  part  of 
Eunostus,  above  mentioned,  was  emphatically  styled  the  ark 
oi:  coiFer  ^*^;  and  so  deep  were  both  harbours  at  the  water's 
edge,  that  thelargest  vessels  laid  their  sides  on  the  graduated 
keys,  caRed  ladders  ^^^,  on  which  their  cargoes  were  unload- 
ed.  The  southern  walls  of  the  city*were  washed  by  the  lake 
Mareotis.  This  lake,  now  much  shrunk  in  dimensions,  was 
thirty  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad*    It  was  diversified  by 
eight  islands:  its  banks  teemed  with  inhabitants:  by  one  canal 
it  communiccted  with  the  harbour  £unostus,~and  by  another 
^  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.   The  harbours  on  the  lake 
were  not  less  busy  than  those  on  the  seacoast;  beautiful 
villages  rose  on  both  sides  of  them.  The  eastern  suburb  was 
(fistinguished  by  the  vast  hippodrome;  the  scene,  as  we  shall 
aee»of  many  extraordinary  occurrences.  On  this  side,  chiefly, 
innumerable  canals  strayed  through  rich  fields  sheltered  from 
the  sun's  rays  by  thB  green  luxuriance  of  their  produce.  A 
kind  of  bean,  in  particular,  was  so  lofty,  and  had  leaves  so 
large  and  ttuck,  that  parties  of  pleasure  frequented  these 
cool  plantations  in  barges  or  banqueting  vessels  ***.    The 
whole  country  round,  (now  deformed  by  barrenness  and 
dreary  solkade),  breathed  activity,  lifie^  and  pleasure.  Even 
the  Uttle  island  Pharos,  in  addition  to  its  far  famed  tower, 
came  to  be  adorned  with  many  other  superb  edifices,  and  was 
copiously  provided  with  fresh  water,  poured  into  it  from  the 
Nile  by  hydraulic  engines, 
lb  inhabi-       The  general  population  of  this  great  city,  (of  the  learned 
theS^-    inhabilattts  of  the  museum  we  have  above  spc^cen),  though 
frioyments.  formed  from  an  asseafl>lage  of  difltrent  nations,  was  gradual- 
ly moulded  mto  much  sameness  of  character.    The  most 
praiseworthy  qualities  belonging  to  the  Alexandrians,  were 

"«  Pauaan.   Attic.  &  Philo  Ju-  Jud  1.  v.  Thence  the  origin  of  the 

daeus  de  Vit.  Mosis.  French  expression  "  Les  Echellcs 

"^  Straho,  I.  xvii.  p.  795.  de  Levant." 

I «  « 'ftri  Tw  fuytrtnf  mntirt  KktfcxMc  i «  »  Straho  «bi  supra. 

igfutv,  Strabo.  Conf.  Joseph*  de  Bell.  ^ 
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industry  and  ingenuity..  Throughout  the  whole^lace,  none   CHAP, 
lived  in  idleness;  ^nd  here  many  occupations  iv^re  skilfully  — '^'   ■ 
exercised,  unknown  or  disregarded  in  other  Greek  cities. 
Many  Alexandrians  laboured  in  blowing  g^s:  others  were 
employed  in  softening  and  smoothing  jthe  papyrus:  weaving 
linen  and  brewing  beer  were  very  ordinary  trades:  the  blind 
and  lame,  even  those  lame  in  their  handf,  had  tasks  assigned  - 
to  them,  not  incompatible  with  their  several  infirmities- ^^^• 
The  rich  were,  in  their  way,  not  less  diligent;  some  super- 
intendin|r^their  large  i^anufactures;  others  augmenting  their 
fortunes  by  commercial  enterprise:  and  if  the  Ptolemies 
shared  amply  in  both  sources  of  profit,  their  gains  were 
laudably  expended  in  great  public  undertakit^. 

The  vastness  of  the  royal  palace  excites,  indeed,  an  ideaRojrti 
of  idle  superfluity  of  grandeur.  It  is  said  to  have  equalled  a  vutneu!' 
foui:th  part  of  the  city^^^   But  this  observation  can  apply 
only  to  the  times  of  the  latter  kings,  for  the  most  part  con- 


*'**  Saturninus  apud  Flav.  Vo- 
pisc.  in  Histor.  August,  p.  297.  Edit. 
Franc  An.  178a  Conf  Hlrtius  de 
Bell.  Alcxand.  c-  iii.  This  charac- 
ter of  them  remoiint3  to  the  earliest 
time's  of  the  city.  Plutarchi  Strabo, 
Polybius. 

row  ru  TTtnrog  xtgtCokv  fugo^-  Strabo. 
•*  That  the  palaces  were  a  fourth  or 
even  a  third  part"  The  vastness  of' 
the  palace,  or  rather  the  palaces  of 
Alexandria,  need  not  surprise  us, 
if  \ve  admit  that  the  imperial  palace 
at  Rome  was  larj^r  than  all  the  rest 
of  that  capital.  Hume,  in  his  £ssay 
on  the  populousness  of  ancient  na> 
tions,  p.  473.  is  justly  Incredulous 
with  regard  to  this  point;  and  Gib- 
bon endeavours  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty by  sa\infr,  that  the  emperors 
bad  confiscHted  the  houses  and 
l^rdens  of  op«ilent  senators,  there- 
l&re,  included  finder  the  name  of  the 
imperial  palace.  Decline  and  Fall, 
c.  vi.  p.  I6l.  But  upon  taming  to  the 
pAMSge  in  Ilerodian,  1.  iv.  c.  I.  on 


which  this  incredible  account  of  the 
maj^itude  of  the  imperial .  palace 
wholly  rests,  the  wowU  convey  to 
me  a  different  meaning  from  that 
in  which  they  are  taken  by  all  Latio 
translators,  not  excepting  the  learn- 
ed Politian.  The  historian  relates, 
that  the  sons  of  Severus,  upon  their 
father's  death  at  York,  hastened  by 
the  shortest  road  to  Rome,  never 
eating  at  the  sAme  table,  nor  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  house.  The  rapidity 
of  their  journey  was  urged  by  their 
desire  of  taking  up  separate  quar- 
ters in  the  amplitude  of  the  royal 
palace,  greater  than  any  city,  votoirf 
yroKtus  futlou.  Herodian  institutes 
not  a  comparison  between  the 
magnitude  of  Rome  and  that  of  its 
imperial  palace.  He  only  intimates 
generally  and  indefinitely  the  mag- 
nitude of.  the  palace,  in  distinct 
wings  of  which  Caracaila  and  Geta 
thought  they  Would  be  safer  from 
each  other's  machinations  than  in 
the  cities  of  Gaul  and  Italy  through 
which  they  had  to  pa5s. 
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CRAP,  temptible  princes,  wKo  vied  in  surpassing  each  other  in  works 
— — —  of  extravagance  and  vanity"*.  They  should  seem  to  have 
continually  enlarged  the  palace,  above  mentioned  in  Bru* 
chion,  by  edifices  communicatiilgnhrough  covered  galleries 
with  each  other,  add  dicrefore  included  under  one  name. 
Even  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  the  j>4lace  was  connected,  in 
this  way,  with  the  museum,  the  fibrary,  and  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus;  on  which  account  very  extraordinary  dimensions 
might  without  impropriety  be  assigned  to  it. 
Foreign  After  Philadclphus'  glorious  reign  of  thirty-eight  years, 
^a^  ^  the  prosperity,  of  Egypt  was  but  imperfecdy  upheld,  during 
^l^^l^^the  twenty-five  years  of  its  administration  under  his  son 
«Dd  agsnn-  Ptolemy  Eueqgetes.  Thenceforward  there  was  a  perpetual 
viBoKoi.  decline,  in  consequence,  as  will  be  seen,  of  bad  policy  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  of  the  general  unworthiness  of  the  Ptolemies, 
with  one  only  exception  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Ptolemy 
VI«  Philometor.  Yet  after  the  worst  of  times,  and  when 
Egypt  had  sunk  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  its 
populousness  amounted  to  8,000,000^^^:  it  was  doubdess 
much  greater  in  the  time  of  Philadclphus.  That  prince  pos- 
sessed, also,  valuable  dominions  in  Syria  and  in  Lesser 
Asia;  he  was  master  of  Cyrene  and  Cyprus:  many  smaller 
Greek  islands,  and  some  considerable  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace  acknowledged  his  jurisdiction.  The  whole  of  his 
subjects  may  be  estimated,  by  a  moderate  account,  at 
15,000^000.  With  such  a  population,  and  with  the  com- 
merce, revenues,  fleets,  and  armies  above  detailed,  Ptolemy 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  other  Greek  king;  much  less, 
as  it  might  seem,  from  any  power  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Macedonian  empire.  The  first  war  between  Carthage  and 
Rome,  which  lasted  twenty>four  years,  began  nineteen  years 
before  Philadclphus'  demise.  Of  the  two  parties  engaged  in 
.  that  obstinate  conflict,  Carthage  was  naturally  the  object  of 
most  jealousy,  from  her  vicinity  to  Cyrene,  and  her  long 
rivalship  with  that  Egyptian  dependency.  Accordingly, 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  the  Carthaginians  applied  to 

"f  Polybius,  I.  xy.  c.  30.  Stwbo,         *"  Joscphus  ds  Belt  Jsdaic.  1. 
}.  ivii.  p.  793.  it  c.  4. 
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Ptolemy  for  assistance,  he  declined  to  afford  it  them ;  and   CHAP. 

XL 

even  denied  to  them  the  loan  of  2000  talents"*-  In  excuse  of — ^ 

this  last  refusal,  he  told  them  that  the  money,  which  they%le-  * 
manded,  was  incompatible  with  an  amity  of  twenty  years  sub- 
sisting between  Egypt  and  Rome:  For  Ptolemy,  with  a  due 
attention  to  foreign  aifairs,  had,  upon  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus, 
which  left  the  Romans  masters  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy, 
sent  an  embassy  of  congratulation  to  Rome,  and  received 
from  that  republic  another  embassy  in  return"'.  The  trans- 
action was  on  both  sides  marked  with  much  dignity;  and 
first  brought  into  notice  with  the  Greek  kings  of  the  East,  a 
commonwealth  which  was  speedily  to  interfere  with  decisive 
preponderancy  in  all  their  concerns.  , 

**^*Ap|Man  Excerpt,  de  Rebus  Si-         ^^5  Valerius  Maxim.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 
culis^  %'o1.  i.  p.  92.'  Edit.  Schweigh. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Distinctions  between  the  Greek  Colonies  in  Latium,  and  those  in  Magna 
Graecia.  Foundation  of  Rome.   Views  and   Institutions  of  Romuhis 

'  Parallel  between  Rome  and  Athens^  Wars  of  the  Romans  under  the 
King^B  Improyements  of  Rome»  in  point  of  Strength,  Beauty,  and  Salu- 
brity. Wars  with  the  Tarquins.  Italian  wars  under  the  Consuls.  How 
the  JEqm  and  Volsci  were  enabled  to  resist  two  Centuries.  Siege  of 
Veil.  Legionary  order  of  Battle.  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls.  Destniction 
of  these  Invaders.  War  with  the  Samnites.  Rebellion  of  the  Latins  and 
Campanians.  Settlement  of  the  Roman  Conquests.  War  with  Palaepolis 
Jealousy  of  Tarentum.  Her  Artifices  for  embroiling  Rome  with  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Samnites.  Caudine  Forks.  The  Romans  protect  Thurii. 
Survey  the  coast  of  Magna  Grxcia.  Pyrrhus  chosen  General  of  Tarentum 
His  Expeditions  into  Italy  and  Sicily.  The-  Romans-  subdue  the  conti- 
nental part  of  Magna  Grxcia.  Causes  of  the  first  Punic  War.  Its  His- 
tory. Sicily  divided  between  the  Romans  and  king  Hiero. 

CHAP.     -L  HE  Greeks,  at  once  a  commercial  and  warlike  people, 
^^-      connected,  by  their  colonies  and  conquests,  the  transactions 
StWs""*"  ^f  *^  ancient  world.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  the 
histoiy.      affairs  of  the  East  were  brought  into  contact  with  those  of 
the  West,  through  the  bold  ambition  of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of 
Sicily.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  connexion 
was  renewed  through  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus.  But  before  the  expedition  of  the  former  of  these 
kings  into  Africa,  and  of  the  latter  into  Italy,  and  precisely  in 
in  the  same  year  that  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  the  Romans 
having  extended  their  dominion  or  their  ascendency  to  the 
confines  of  Magna  Grsecia,  first  began  to  make  war  on  the 
Greek  city  Palaepolis,  and  to  be  viewed  with  fear  or  jealousy 
by  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Rhcgium,  and  other  maritime  empo- 
riums belonging  to  the  same  nation  in  Italy^. 

^  Tit.  Liv-  J.  viii.  c.  22.  et  seq, 
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These  once  flourishing  seaports  had  suiFered  a  sad  reverse    CHAP. 

of  fortune,  since  the  abolition  of  their  Pythagorean  laws,  and • — 

the  destruction  of  their  Pythagorean  magistrates.  From  thatncoeMnj 
time  forward,  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  whose  territo-  S^^^^g 
ries  collectively  boasted  the  name  of  Magna  Grsscia,  l^d*"^P"*- 
been  distressed  by  foreign  invaders,  and  by  domestic  tyrants,  tbe  Ro- 
but  more  uniformly  afflicted  under  the  ignominious  yoke  of  fore  they; 
unbridled  democracy.  In  such  a  wretched  situation  of  affairs,  w^w^"^ 
without  vigour  or  union  among  themsdves,  Pyrrhus  wasQ^iJ^ 
summoned  to  their  succour.  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus^  had^^/'^P' 
perished  by  treachery  in  Italy,  forty-three  years  before  thisB.  c.  3S4. 
crisis,  after  successfully  defending  the  Greek  colonies  there, 
against  the  barbarous  natives  in  their  neighbourhood*  Pyr- 
rhus inherited  all  the  boldness  of  his  ancestors:  in  virtue  of 
his  marriage  with  Agathodes'  daughter,  Lanassa,  he  had 
strong  claims  in  both  divisions  of  Magna  Graecia:  with  appa- 
rent generosity,  and  much  real  ambition,  he  therefore  under- 
took the  defence  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  against  the  Romans, 
and  the  dcience  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  against  the  Cartha- 
^nians.  Through  the  invasion  of  Africa,  by  his  father-in- 
law  Agathocles,  my  readers  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
history,  rescources,  and  internal  state  of  Carthage;  but  the 
expeditions  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  exhibiting  the  first  impor- 
tant warfare  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  examine,  with  a  view  to  many  subsequent 
parts  of  this  work,  the  character  and  genius  of  a  people,  who 
after  first  measuring  their  strength  with  the  Epirots,  perse- 
vered in  successive  conflicts,  with  other  Greek  common- 
wealths or  kingdoms,  till  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  years,  they  reduced  the  whole  of  them  into  pro- 
vinces. 

Under  the  necessity  of  treating  a  subject,  which,  by  being 
familiar  to  the  reader,  is  thereby  rendered  more  difficult  to 

^  Diodor.  Eclogf.  xxii. 
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CHAP,  the  writer,  I  am  happy  that  the  infbrmatioa  which  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  communicate  in  a  preceding  work,  will 
enabk  me  to  reduce  the  present  narrative,  widiin  a  narrow 
compass.  The  Romans,  were  indeed  Greeks,  only  of  an  ear- 
lier age^:  with  dieir  blood  and  primeval  habits,  they  inherited 
m  Uitiiiai  that  comUnation  of  craft  and  courage,  which,  having  copied 
their  arms  in  victory  over  twenty  barbarous  nations  in  Italy, 
at  length  exposed  them  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  building  of  Rome,  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  degene- 
rate and  feeUe  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  Greeks 
who  colonized  the  part  of  Italy,  bearing  that  name,  chiefly  in 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  are  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  Elians  and  Arcadians,  who,  at  a  far  ear- 
lier period  occupied  the  district  called  Latium,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  western  coast*  The  setders  in  Magna  Gnecia 
left  their  native  country,  at  a  time  when  its  arts  and  institu- 
tions had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  maturity.  They 
possessed  themselves  of  the  projecting  headlands  looking 
towards  Greece  and  Sicily;  and  maintained  a  frequent  and 
animated  intercourse  with  their  ancestors  in  the  former,  and 
with  their  brethren  in  the  latter^  But  the  Greek  colonists  in 
Latium  migrated  during  a  ruder  state  of  the  arts^  and  an 
earlier  {Period  of  society.  They  intermixed  with  the 
natives  of  the  conquered  territory,  whom  their  humanity 
or  policy  had  spared.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  they  are 
s:ud  to  have  been  joined  by  Phrygians,  a  people  naturally 
hostile  to  their  mother  country;  and  their  settlement  on 
the  remote'  western  coast  of  Italy  debarred  rude  mari- 
ners,   as  they  were,  from  frequent  communication  with 


^  Vid.  Dionys.  Halicam.  Histor. 
Romaal.  i.  p.  10.  et  seq.  edit.  SyU 
hwfr,  Conf.  Plutarch  in  Flamin.  p. 
irS.  Edit.  Xyland. 

*  Sec  History  of  Ancient  Greece, 
c.  xi.  througbcut. 

^  The  contrast  between  tl>e  two 


coasts,  furnished  Cicero  irith  his 
beautiful  comparison.  Mare  Ionium, 
Grxcum  quoddam  et  portuosum— 
Infenim  hoc,  Tuscum  et  Barbanim 
scopulosum  et  infestum,  8cc.  Cicero 
de  Orator.  L  iii.  c  19. 
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coflOBiuaicatioii  widi  ancient  Gre^cf,  or  wUh  Greek  f«tiib-  eHAP. 
lifihmentB  in  aa3r  pan  of  th^  wortd^  (n  this  manner,  the  wj.. 
origia  of  the  Romaos  came  to  be  a  matter  pf  30i|ie  obacurity, 
if  not  in  earlier  ages,  certainly  in  the  later  ti^iiea  of  the  rei* 
puUic:  the  difficulty  mHst  have  increased  with  the  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  accompanied  by  the  d^truction  of 
naany  ancient  documents;  and  at  the  era  of  her  greatitesa 
and  vanity,  one  of  her  brigbteat  ornaments  and  best  citizenf 
franUy  acknowledgea  hia  desire  of  concealing  her  obliga^ 
tions  to  Greece,  for  tho^e  laws  and  institutions,  which  did  sq 
much  honour  to  Ronse,  whea  considered  9b  the  product  of 
domestic  visdmn^* 

Yet  the  odious  secret  was  beuayed  bf  the  evidence  of  hit-  Foondatioo 

«  1     r  1  I        1         •  of  Rome. 

tory,  oi  moiiumeats,  and  of  bnguagps  by  the  circumstances  oiymp.  ▼!. 
acoompanyii^  the  fouodaUon  of  Roo^  itself;  and  the  ^holn  75^'  ^* 
proceedings  f^  that  cityt  whether  uader  longs  ^  ^nsi^^ 
According  to  the  eus|x>m  of  Greeks,  in  ^df^  p^iin  of  4m 
world,  thooe  of  Lalium  extended  tbeaitselves  1^  poloniz^*^ 
tion^  mfio  many  snaaU  but  ilod^ndefl^  commuaitiifes,  o.Gcupyr 
ing  when  they  first  ohtaiaed  the  notice  of  Matory^  twenty 
saiks  inland,  and  MXty  mike  along  (the  co$»t,  from  the  Uf^ 
basic  of  die  Tiber,  to  the  promi^ntory  of  Circea*  AJba,  thf 
molber  of  Some,  was  fifteen*  /aaUes  fi»m  the  eea,  defe«de4 
00  one  ^die  by  abrupt  preeipicea,  aad  adotmeid  lOn  the  other 
by  a  large  and  deep  lake*  wiboae  watcM,  fcejng  artificialty  ac« 
cuaai^ted,  served  vtbe  double*  purpoae  ^  irrigating  the  con? 
tigttous  plain,  and  of  restating  the  invasion  of  ^nemiea*  Th« 

city  is  said  to  have  subsisted  several  centuries,  as  head  of  the 

« 

'   '  In  the  330th  year  of  the  city,  xt*  x«mi^McrK  w'mkxn  ynvf  ^ttie  smafl 

lAvf  Mys  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  tparks  and  faint  resemblaoces  which 

'*  duoslilios  per  t^noUs  ea  iempet-  the  Romans  bad  retained  of  their 

ttAt  terras^    i^notiona    maria    in  ancient  extraction,*'  eren  on  an  oc<* 

CpKciam  -mi8it''Tit  Liv.  t.  i.  c.  56l  caaion  when  be  would  have  been 

^  Miilta  sunt  etiam  in  nostris  dac-  most  willing^  to  conceal,  if  possible, 

tm  a  Pythagoreis,  que  prvtereo;  their  Grecian  descent. 

ne  ea  quK  peperisse  ipsi  putamur  '  Dionys.  Halicam.  Hist.  Roman, 

'idiuiide  didicisse  videamur.  Cicero  L  i.  p.  5S.  Conf.  Piranesi  Antiquita 

Tttiotdan.  1.  iv.  Plutareh  in  Flamin.  d' Albano^  p.  6.  &  aeq. 
•peaks  of  %itpatrfuiTa  fiu*fm  tat  ^xm^ 

Vol..  II.  T 
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GHAT>.    Latin  confederacy,  and  to  have  founded  thirty-  colonies, 
whrn  king  Numitor  sent  out  a  new  one  under  his  grandson 


hisvitHs  Romulus.  Accompanied  by  the  valour  of  three  hundred 
tions."'  "'companions  in  arms,  and  the  strength  of  three  thousand 
hardy  peasants,  Romulus  occupied  the  district  assigned  to 
him,  adjacent  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  scarcely  seven 
milf  s  in  circumference.  Within  this  narrow  territory,  he  im- 
9iediately  commenced  designs  calculated  to  promote  his  re- 
nown in  life,  and  in  death  to  secure  those  coveted  honours 
to  his  shade,  which,  according  to  the  useful  superstition  of 
Greece,  belonged  to  the  benefactors  and  improvers,  above  all 
to  the  prosperous  founders^  of  cities  and  Commonwealths. 
Actuated  by  motives,  equally"  energetic  and  ardent,  he  is 
said,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  to  have  collected  subjects, 
built  a  city,  instituted  a  religion,  and  arrayed  an  army^®.  But 
his  subjects  had  pardy  accompanied  him  from  Alba,  and 
might  easily,  amidst  the  wars  and  distractions  of  petty  states^ 
be  augmented  by  his  protecting  asylum;  his  fortress  called 
Rome,  from  a  Greek  word  denoting  strength,  already  sub- 
sisted among  the  seven  hills,  and  needed  only  to  be  repaired 
and  reoccupted^';  and  in  point  of  religion,  polity,  and  war^ 
his  institutions,  even,  as  described  by  the  popular  historians 
of  his  country,  perfectly  accord  with  those  which  prevailed 
in  die  ancient  royalties  of  Greece.  There,  during  those 
heroic  ages,  as  in  Rome  afterwards,  national  assemblies  de- 
liberated and  resolved^ -senates  approved  and  confirmed^^, 
and  kings,  at  the  -head  of  the  community,  exercised  the  pre- 

'  VM.  Diodonis  Siculus,  1.  xx.  9.  who  i^gitates  the  question.  But  from 

102.  6v0'i«f  xoi  ramyoftte  &c.  Conf.  Dionysius,  incomparably  the  most 

Dion.  Chi*ysostom.  Orat  zxxUi.  p.  informing  author,  concerning  the 

408.  first  ages  of  Rome,  we  learn  that 

^^  Dionysius  and  Livy.  the  Roman  people  were  very  an* 

1 1  Vid.  Auctor.  apud  Cluverium,  ciently  divided  into  fgnrpeu,  or  Cu- 

Ital.  Antiq.  p.  24f6.  &  seq.  riae,  which  oollected,  each  of  them 

1*  This  order  was  afterwards  re-  apart,  the  votes  of  their  respective 

versed:  the  senate  proposed  and  the  members,  and  that  the  resolve  of 

people  confirmed.  Dionys.  Halicani.  the  majority  of  the  Cvaitt  was  re- 

1.  ii.  p.  87.  When  the  alteration  took  ferrcd  to  the  Senate.  Conf.  Digest, 

place,  I  do  not  find;  nor  h&ve  I  met  L  i.  tit,  i.  2. 
with  any  writer,  ancient  or  modem. 
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rogatives  of  convener  and  president  of  senates  and  assem-    chap. 
blies,  together  with  the  important  functions  of  high  priest,  — ^"' 
judge,  and  general. 

Under  such  political  arrangements,  Romulus  infused  into  Respective 
the  commonwealth  his  own  magnanimity.  Numa  inspired  it^grix  Tm- 
with  reverence  for  the  tnaxiins  of  justice,  as  guarded  by  the  ^^^^ 
sanctions  of  religion.  TuUus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Martius,^-C.3^ 
respectively  fortified  the  laws  of  Romulus,  and  of  Numa. 
Tarquinius  Priscus,.a  prince  of  Corinthian  extraction,  created 
that  taste  for  Grecian  elegance,  and  planned  those  works  of 
solidi^  and  splendour,  which  already  announced  the  eternal 
city.  Servius  Tullius,  secured  regularity  and  fairness  in  col-  " 
lecting  the  public  revenue,  multiplied  and  improved  the 
rules  of  legal  polity,  and  balanced,  with  a  nice  hand,  the 
rights  of  liberty  and  numbers  among  a  free  people,  against 
the  prerogatives  of  birth,  wealth,  and  superior  personal  at- 
tainments. What  remained  to  be  done  by  the  cruel  and  proud 
Tarquin?  To  fall,  it  has  been  said,  an  useful  victim,  and  to 
promote  by  his  disgrace  the  future  glory  of  Jhis  country, 
since  Rome  must  either  have  changed  its  government,  or 
have  reqiained  a  petty  monarchy^^.  This  is  not,  however, 
one  of  those  reflections  that  naturally  grow  out  of  facts. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  city,  Servius 
Tullius  mustered  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  citi- 
zens in  arms";  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  this 
number  did  not  double,  amounting  to  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty   thousand'^:   a  circumstance,  which  shows   that  the 
growth  ot  Rome,  whether  proceeding  from  domestic  or  fo- 
reign causes,  was  more  rapid  under  the  kings,  than  under  the 
consuls. 

The  revolution  from  royalty  to  republicanism  happened  at  Change 
Rome  as  at  Athens,  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  because  kings,  aity  to  re- 
dissatisfied  with  legitimate  honours,  overleaped  those  barriers,  f^  |^ 
which  the  religion  of  the  times  opposed  to  their  tyranny".  ?2"  ^'  ^' 


1 «  U  devoit  arriver  de  deux  choses  c.  1. 
I'une;  ou  que  Rome  changeroit  son         ^^  Dionjrs.  p.  225. 
gouvemementy  ou  que'Ile  resteroit  ^*  TabuL  Capitolfn.  et  Tit  Liv. 

une  petite  ^pauvre  MonarchicMon-  L  Tii.  c.  22- 
tesquieu.  Grandeur  et  Decadence,       ^^  Thucydid.  in  Procem.  ArUtot. 
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CHAP.    In  the  uAlfftrm  belief  of  their  subjects,  they  were  the  account* 

_-^?: able  vicegeretits  of  henven,  ttod  the  sceptre  dropped  from 

R^me^ilnd  their  hands,  whenever  they  infringed  the  sacred  obligatioDS, 
Atheas.      unjei*  wHU^h  they  held  it.  Through  the  cmittentabilitie«,  the 
obstinate  stfug^gle,  and  the  ultimate  and  complete  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Roman,  ^s  well  im  the  Athenian  tyrants,  die  mar- 
tial 8f»iritof  both  nations  was  raised  tx>  the  highest  piftch;  and 
I  in  bodi  alike,  die  enthuBiasm  for  military  glory  accompanied 

the  enthusiasm  for  liberty^\  The  objectofthdr  fond  wishes, 
both  c^  tfaem  acquired  beyond  idl  other  cities  in  the  world; 
though  their  roads  to  grandeur  and  renown  becam^  widely 
different  from  tbeir  total  dissimilarity,  in  point  of  local  cir- 
cu distances  and  neighbourhood.  Athens,  surrounded  by  states 
brave  and  politic  as  herself,  niiade  conquests  abroad;  and  in 
the  liienith  of  her  greatness,  asserted  dominion  over  far  re- 
mote coasts,  and  a  thousand  maritime  repuUics.  Bvit  her 
diminutive  territory,  at  home,  aCbrded  not  any  firm  basis 
ot  which  empire  could  rest;  whereas  the  Romuis  first  con- 
quered the  nations  of  Italy  around  them,  and  thence  from 
Ifhat  tentral  p^iinsula,  the  Bclid  citadel  of  ^ir  power,  ex- 
tended their  triumphs  on  all  sides,  until  the  wiiole  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  was  inclosed  within  their  iron  frontier. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  diversity,  of  fortune,  the  maxims 
smd  revolutions  of  the  two  states,  exhibit  such  a  striking  re^ 
semblance  as  renders  the  history  of  the  one  a  perpetual  com- 
inentary  on  that  of  the  other. 
Thdrpro-  In  comparison  with  other  natii>ns  of  antiquity,  the  prOmi- 
isharacter-  titnt  characteristics  of  both  Greeks  and  Romans  consisted  in 
iBtici.  ^g  |j^^  ^f  monogdmy ",  and  in  the  zeal forcivil  liberty.  From 
the  former  of  these  sources  flowed  that  early  institution,  and 

^Politic,  passim.  Montesquieu,  Es-  spired  by  liberty,  is   the  text  on 

pFk  4e«  Loix.  1.  xi.  c.  11.  totiJly  mis-  which  Livy  expatiates,  in  his  second 

tj^Les  the  nature  of  these  rcvolu-  book  throughout 
tions.  19  Eva  afiga  fiiof  ywutMf  ▼v;t'"> 

**  Anku  ii  ¥  Mcra  i»  ftovv*  tcKkH,  tox-  vid.   Petit,   de   Leg".   Attic,  p.   35. 

Mix*  t  tnyofM  «r  «n  Xf^f**  o^vimn.  From  two  passages  of  Livy,  the  one 

he.  Herodot  Lv.  c.  7B.  This  passage,  corrupt,  the  other  rhetorical,  Vico. 

attesting  the  military  energies  in-  Neapolitano,  and  D'Uni,(  Delia  cit. 
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thait  propriety  of  domestic  manners^  which  dittingukhM,  ia  CUAF. 
modem  times,  the  subjects  of  Europe  from  the  slaves  i^ — =: — 
Asia.  Consuls  were  in  Rome,  what  the  archoos  had  been  in 
Greece*  The  Tribunes  in  the  one  country^  corresponded  to 
the  Ephori  ia  the  other*  Uncontrolled  powers  had  belonged 
to  the  Grecian  iEsynuets*^,  before  they  were  conferred  on  ' 
the  Roman  Dictadovs*  In  the  Patricians  of  Rome^  it  ia  easy 
to  recognise  the  Eupatridie  of  Greece*^;  while  the  Equitea  of 
the  former  country  bear  a  striking  analogy  Jto  those  noble 
bands  of  Grecian  youthv  employed  by  the  magistrates  in 
masters  requiring  celerity*'  and  despatch,  and,  who  aenring 
on  horseback  in  proof  of  their  hereditary  opulence,  were  al- 
ways ready  to  defend  the  state  against  foreign  enemries,  and 
the  government  against  domestic  insurgents^^.  To  say  all 
in  tee  word,  such  was  the  affinity  between  the  two  nations, 
diat  even  the  asunicipal  laws  of  the  Gt«eks,  were  early  bor- 
rowed 1^  the  Romans,  and  embodied  in  their  jurispru- 
dence**. 

With  such  congeniality  of  character,  their  transaetioss  simiiaritr 
also  afford  vety  remarkable  parallels.  In  their  rtsp^ctive  [^,^1^ 


tadinanza  Romana)  and  other  fanci- 
fnH.  ^niten,  htre  infevred  that  nar- 
ri«9et»  ettablithing  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  ofTspring',  the  duties 
of  education,  &c.  could  be  contract- 
ed onfy  by  Patricians  so  called,  a 
pstre  ciendot,  that  ia,  aa  diey  explain 
the  words,  from  being  able  to  name 
their  fathers.  But  Homer  would 
have  taught  them  that  they  should 
have  taid  from  being  able  to  boast 
their  father's  virtues.  The  etymolo- 
gy, besides,  is  denied  by  Dionysius, 
L  ii.  p.  83.  and  indeed  by  Livy  him* 
self,  '*  Fatrea  certe,  ah  hooore;  Pa- 
tiiciique  progenies  eorum  appella- 
ta.'*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Conf.  1.  x.  c.  8. 

*^  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  iii.  c.  14. 

'  ^  The  pren^ptives  of  the  Roman 
Patricians  are  comprised  in  the  old 
Athenian  law,   RvifmTftfaf  yumnMu 


rcf .  *<  It  belongs  to  the  Eupatridx  to 
perform  the  rites,  and  interpret  the 
omens  of  religion,  to  teach  thelaws» 
and  to  bear  magistracies." 

**  The  Equites  were  originally 
called  Celeres,  a  wd^  denoting 
their  primary  functions,  (Plin.  Nat 
Hist.  1.  xxziii.  c.  2.)  and  exactly  ac- 
cording with  their  office  in  Greece. 
See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  c. 
xxvui. 

*^  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  iv.  &  passim. 
Compare  the  account  of  Cinadon's 
coDspucacy,  History  ai  Ancient 
Greece,  c.  xxviii. 

a*  Dionysius,  1.  x.  p.  681.  Tit. 
Liv.  1.  iii.  c.  31.  Tacitus  Annal.  L  iii 
c.  37.  Strabo,  I.  xiv.  p.  642.  &  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist  1.  xxxiv.  c.  5.  The  twelve 
tables  were  promulgated,  U.  C.  303. 
B.  C.  453.  Hermodcffus  of  Ephesos 
assisted  in  the  work.  Pompon,  de 
Origin.  Juris,  &c. 
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CHAP.    Ustorics,  wc  fiad  a£kc  haughty"  proceedings  of  the.  Eupotri- 
dag  and  Patricians,  immediate^  after  the  abolitioii  of  kings. 


the  Ro- 
mans in 


whose  sacred  office  had  served  in  both  countries,  as  a  secu- 
rity and  pledge,  that  the  peofde  should  not  be  treated  wtdi 
insult,  hor  the  noUes  with  injustice^.  Yet  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tarquin,  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
years  passed  away  before  any  dissensions  between  the  Patri- 
dans  and  Plebeians  terminated  in  blood^:  and  so  firmly  had 
the  foundations  of  domestic  manners  been  established  under 
the  six  preceding  kings,  that  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
elapsed,  before  any  woman  in  Rome  publicly  separated  from 
her  husband^.  In  no  country  in  the  worid  were  crimes  less 
frequent,  or  punishments  less  severe*  The  dread  of  admo- 
nition  from  a  magistrate  long  served  for  a  most  efficacious 
restraint^;  so  acute  was  the  sense  of  shame,  and  so  awful 
the  respect  for  government,  deemed  essential  to  the  nature 
of  man,  because  indispensable  to  his  existence  in  community* 
Habituated  to  such  feelings,  the  Romans  were  quickened  in 
the  pursuit  of  greatness  by  the  active  emulation  of  two  an- 
nual consuls,  and  the  ardent  competition  between  two  orders 
in  the  state,  the  Patricians  striving  to  maintain  the  preemi- 
nence  which  they  enjoyed,  the  Plebeians  struggling  to  merit 
the  equality  to  which  they  aspired:  and  the  same  political 
arrangements,  under  which  a  people  less  disciplined  by  mo- 
rals, would  have  fluctuated  between  cruel  tyranny  and  bloody 
sedition,  secured,  to  this  illustrious  nation,  equality  of  free- 
dom at  home,  and  abroad  consolidation  of  empire. 
Wan  of  Fcv  readers  are  altogether  unprepared  on  ^e  subject  of 
Roman  warfare  in  Italy:  fewer  still  entertain  clear  or  correct 


"  Conf.  Dionys.  1.  x.  p.  632.  &  *^  The  first  divorce  happened  U, 

aeq.  and  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  C.  520.  Vld.  Sigonii  de  Antiq.  Jur. 

c.  13.  Detn  seniK  imperio  Patres  Civil.  Roman.  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  51. 

Plebemezercere.  Sallust  Fragment.  ''  Conf.  Tit.  Liv«  1.  x.  c.  9.  and 

*•  Aristot.  Politic.  1.  V.  c.  10.  Aulus   Gellius,  1.   xv.  c.  11.  The 

^^  Sec  in  Livy,l.  iv.  c.  9.  10.  tlic  sole  sanction  of  the  Valerian  law, 

contrast  between  the  impassioned  consisted  in  the  declaration,  that 

and  sanguinary  Ardeans,  and  the  he,  whoviolatcd  it,  would  act  amiss. 

disciplined  moderation  even  of  the  Tit.  Liv.  ubi.  sopra. 

Roman  populace. 
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notions  concerning  it.  For  this  pinrpose  it  woidd  be  nec^s-  CHAF. 
sary  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  nations  by  whom  Rome  was  sur-  ■  ■  ■■  — 
rounded:  said  to  examine  her  transactions  wi&  these  nations 
sepai^tely  and  successively,  so  that  preceding  events  may 
throw  light  on-  those  that  follow  them.  In  prosecuting  this 
new  mode  of  Roman  history,  it  will  be  proper  also  to  advert 
to  the  results  of  military  success,  on  the  increase  and  em- 
bellishment of  Rome^  and  on  the  extension,  improvement, 
and  security  of  its  territory:  from  the  distinct  view  of  which 
particulars,  my  readers  will  be  ensd>led  to  estimate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Romans,  in  arts  as  well  as  arms,  when,  at  the 
close  of  Alexander's  reign,  they  first  came  into  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  thereby  fall  within 
the  limits  prescribed  to  the  present  history* 

Besides,  their  brethren  in  Latium,  and  the  Tuscans  whoNfttiou 
possessed  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  ^qui  lived  them  u 
more  inland  towards  the  north  of  Rome,  and  the  Volsci  onj^*^^*' 
the  south,  inhabiting  respectively  the  rough  and  intricate 
valle)^  around  the  Anio,  and  the  Liris.  Beyond  the  iEqui 
on  one  side,  and  beyond  the  Volsci  on  the  odier,  the  Sahines 
and  Samnites  held  more  extensive  domains.  The  Samnites, 
who  became  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  were  colonies  of 
Sabinea;  both  nations  descended  from  the  Osci,  and  spoke 
the  ancient  Oscan  tongue^^;  and  both  were  the  founders  of 
various  smaller  communities,  which  divided  by  mountains 
or  rivers,  and  defended  by  rude  walls,  occupied  and  deformed 
many  inland  districts,  while  the  neighbouring  coasts  were 
cultivated  and  embellished  by  Tuscans  and  Greeks.  Of  the  Tosoms--- 
two  seas  encompassing  Italy,  the  western  received  the  name  defined. 
of  Tuscan,  and  the  eastern  is  said  to  have  been  called  the 
Adriatic  from  Adria,  a  Tuscan  colony^^  The  Tuscans,  in- 
deed, very  anciently  cultivated  the  extensive  plains  between 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  the  Po,  and  the  Rubicon.  Their 
first  settlements,  however,  should  seem  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  country  still 


?  - 


30  Strabo.  1.  v^  p.^233. 


3^  Tit.  Liv.  I.  V.  c  33. 
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CHAP,  bearing  liie  name  of  Tuaeany^^  la  this  district  betwaea  tke 
■  I  ^^  >  Tttscan  sea  and  the  Apexmine,  they  built  twelve^cities,  whidi 
in  proceM  of  time  planted  the  eastern  side  of  the  mounuuBf 
widi  as  many  ooloaieai  extending  to  the  Hadriatic^  and  finally 
occupying  the  whole  of  die  adjacent  coast,  except  the  Utde 
comer  manfully  defended  by  the  Venetts  a  name,  which  local 
situation  perpetuated  to  modem  times  in  the  long  illustrious 
Venetians.  Not  contented  with  such  ample  possessions  in 
the  north,  the  Tuscans  in  their  prosperous  days  usurped  the 
•Campania,  diat  valuable  souihera  plain  inunediatdy  conti- 
guoaa  to  the  Latin  shore,  comparajtivdy  small  in  extent, 
but  peculiarly  alluring  in  point  of  climate,  fertility  and 
beauty^.  In  thi^  delightful  district,  the  Tuscans  likewiss 
established  twelve  colonies,  of  which  the  principal  was 
Vudtttmus,  afterwards  caBed  Capua^\  But  notwithstanding 
Ihe  am]^itude  of  their  territories,  their  militaxy  power 
had  ceased  to  be  formidable  even  in  the  first  ages  of 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  Romulus  occupied  th^  atFoag* 
hold,  arts,  rather  than  arms,  foraaed  the  oaain  pursuit  of  the 
Tuscans.  They  were  a  commercial  sdsd  ingQaiona  poopk, 
resembling  the  Greeks  in  their  taste  Cor  music  and  *i^tF^f«g, 
lor  painting  and  sculpture:  while  dieir  fRompoua  asagnifi- 
cence,  voluptuous  luxury,  and  worse  than  Asiatic  efiemi- 
nac]r^^,  wefl  accord  wish  the  characteristncs  of  the  JLydians, 
their  reputed  ancestors'^.  Their  confederacy  had  become 
iextremely  inadequate  even  for  the  purpose  of  defiBncc; 
and  them*  thirty -six  cities,,  governed  by  as.  many  kings, 

'*  Uvy  gays  df  them  **  in  utnira-  ATX)imd  the  Po.  But  Cluveriiu  says, 

<{lie  maK  vett^getites  incoluere  nrtn-  on  the  contrary,  **  Hi  igitur  «atiqiic 

bus  duodenis  terras,  prius  cis  Apen-  illius  Uetruriv  Clrcumpadanz  iueit 

niuum, ad inferum mare; postca trans  fines;  ex  quibus  postea  iA  nav.alD 

Apeniilnum  totidem,  quot  capita  on-  inter  Apcnninum  et  Mare  Inferam 

f^serailt,  coloniis  missis;  quae  trans  netmriam  totidem  «oU>iubb  dcdus- 

Padum  omnia  loca,  ezcQpto  Vcncto-  erunt"  Vid.  Clttver.  Ital.  Antiq.  1- 

rum  angulo,  usque  ad  mare  ten-  ii.  p.  434. 

uere.*'  1.  v.  c.  33.  The  first  settle-  ^^  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  17. 

ments  of  the  Tuscans  thus  lay  be-  ^^  Tit.  Ltv.  ).  iv.  c.  3T» 

tween  the  Mare  Inferum  and  the  '*  Athenxus,  1.  xit  p.  517- 

Apennine,  they  afterwards  crossed  ^*  Justin.  1.  XL  c.  1. 
'               the  mountain,  and  planted  colonies 
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called  Lucomqns^^,  will  appear  to  have  been  anxious,  each    cHAP. 
for  its  particular  safety,  taking  a  vcsry  faint  concern  in  the — ^Hi— 
aflfairs  of  its  neighbours. 

Under  such  circumstances  of  ancient  Italy,  a  country,  Hapc  of  the 
exhibiting  strength  void  of  art  in  some  parts,  and  opulence  how  jiwUfi- 
without  union  in  others,  Romulus  was  first  engaged  in  war^* 
through  the  expedient  by  which  his  subjects  had  been  col- 
lected, and  among  whom,  the  number  of  males  greatly  pre- 
dominated over  that  of  females.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
well  known  exploit,  called  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  though 
Latin  and  Tuscan  women,  still  nearer  neighbours  to  Rome, ' 
had  flocked  to  see  the  games  of  Neptune,  and  thereby  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  rudeness  of  compulsory  wedlock; 
•Romulus  administered  to  the  Romans,  and  the  damsels 
whom  they  respectively  seized,  the  elements  of  fire,  bread 
or  rather  grain,  and  water,  emblems  employed  in  those  days 
to  denote  the  indissoluble  communion  of  married  life^'*'  To 
the  relatives  of  the  detained  women,  enraged  at  violated 
hospitality  in  so  flagrant  an  outrage,  he  alleged  the  plea  of 
political  necessity,  and  the  primeval  institutions  of  Greece, 
according  to  which  it  was  deemed  more  decorous^^  in  females 
to  submit  to  manly   force,  than  to  pronounce  a  blushing 
consent.  In  contempt  of  such  justifications,  the  neighbours 
of  Rome  took  arms.   The  Romans  chebked  their  irruption; 
drove  them  into  disorderly  flight;  and  Romulus,  with  his^ 
own  hand,  slew  their  leader,  king  of  Caenina,  a  city,  it  is 
uncertain,  whether  of  the  Latins  or  Sabines.  JJpon  this,  and 
a  second  victory  over  the  Latin  city  Antenina,  Romulus  led 
back  his  army  exulting  in  success,  and  singing  rude  extempo-    > 
rary  verses,  to  the  praise,  of  his  skill  and  valour.  He  then 
entered   the  city    clothed    in  purple,   and   crowned    with  The  tpi-' 
laurel,  preceded  by  priests,  and  followed  by  soldiers.  Pub- 
lic gratulations    hailed  this  victorious   procession.    Sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  were  accompanied  with  joyous  entertain- 
ments: and  during  this  mixed  solemnity,  destined,  in  pro- 

^'  Lucomones  reges  sunt  Tusca  ^^  Dionys.  Halfcam.  1.  ii.  p.  95. 

lingua.  Servius  ad  £neid.  I  ii.  **'  Taif  ywott^  trtpeiytn^.  Id.  ibid- 

VOL.  II.  U  , 
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CHAP,  cess  of  time,  to  swell  into  all  the  pomp  of  Roman  triumphs, 
— ^5: —  Romulus  convened  to  the  Capitoline  Mil  the  spoils  of  Ae 
king  of  Caenina,  his  prostrate  rival,  and  consecrated  Aem 
to  Jupiter  under  his  ti4e  of  spoil-bearer;  to  whom  he  after- 
wards raised  a  temple  whose  vestiges  could  be  discerned 
wirfi  reverence  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus^.  This  temple, 
the  first  germ  of  the  renowned  capitol,  was  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  spolia  opima,  the  spoils  stripped  bj- 
Roman  commanders  from  the  bddies  of  adverse  generals; 
an  honour  not  lessened  to  Romulus  by  frequent  participation, 
since  the  spolia  opima  were  only  twice  consecrated,  from 
the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  dissolution  of  the  common- 
wealth^%  after  numerous  batties,  and  almost  as  many  vie* 

tories. 
Conditioii       Under  her  first  king,  Rome  conquered  several  cities  of 
uvitutes   the  Xfatins  and  Tuscans,  and  incorporated  within  her  own 
during  the  walls  a  considerable^  portion  of  the  Sabines^^,  Numa,  the 
Nuimi?  ^  second  king,  reprobated  the  encroachments  of  ambition, 
reign.  u.c.Hg  erected  a  temple  to  Good  Faith;  and  his  example  con- 
curred  with  his  precepts  towards  impressing  the  salutary- 
conviction  that  justice  is  essential  to  piety.  His  mild  yet 
firm  sway  anticipated  the  wish  of  the  virtuous  Plato;  and 
whilepopulous  and  powerful  nations  were  a  prey  to  despotism 
or  anarchy,  a  small  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
flourished  under  the  paternal  care  of  a  philosophei'  on  the 
tiirone.  The  influence  of  Numa's  virtues  extended  to  neigh- 
'  bouring  states.  Those   who  had  been  rivals  and  enemies 
celebrated  his  well  earned  praise;  and  the  spirit  of  just  govern- 
ment, diflusing   itself  like  a  mild  zephyr  from   Latiuni, 
softened  into  amity  the  surrounding*  commonwealths.   To 
propitiate  the  gods  rather  by  sanctity  of  manners^^  than  by 
rich  offerings,  to  till  or  plant  the  ground,  and  to  rear  lawful 
children,  occupied  the  central  states  of  Italy  for  the  space 

^  Dionys.  Halicarn.  I.  ii.  p.  102.  Britomarus  king  of  the  Gauls.  Plut 

**  Tit.  Liv.  U  i.  c.  10.  The  second  in  Marcello. 

spolia  opima  were  gained  by  Cor-  *2  Dionysius,  I.  ii.  &  Tit  Liv.  1.  i 

nelius  Cossus  over  Tolumnius  king  '  ^^  pionysius,  1  ii.  p.  123.  et  Plu- 

of  the  Veicntes.  Id.  1,  iv.  c.  19;  the  tarch  in  Numa.  Numa  rejected  all 

third,  by  Claudius  Marcellus  over  traditions  and  all  ceremonies  de- 
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•<if  foity*three  years;  during  which  period  it  was  never  once  CHAP. 
necessary  to  open  the  temple  of  Janus.  To  this  mysterious  ^°- 
personage,  whose  reformation  of  mankind  from  savageness 
into  civility,  was  typified  in  his  double  countenance^^,  a  tem- 
'  pie  had  been  dedicated  by  Romulus.  Numa  completed  this 
temple,  and  adopted  it  as  a  fir  emblem  of  war  and  pe^ce; 
of  war  when  open,-^  of  peace  when  shut:  under  which  latter 
circumstance,  the  territory  of  Rome  was  cultivated  not  more 
from  necessity,  than  an  emulation  of  industry.  Each  citizen 
could  call  a  little^^  lot  of  land  his  own.  Husbandmen  thence- 
forth continued  the  main  division  of  Romans^^.  Other 
branches  of  labour  were  encouraged  in  proportion  to  the 
profit,  or  even  pleasure,  which  they  afforded.  The  smith, 
carpenter,  weaver,  and  tanner'administered  to  coarser  wants; 
and  already,  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  the  more  refined  trades 
of  the  dyer,  the  goldsmith,  and  the  maker  of  musical  instru- 
ments-were erected  into  separate  corporations,  enjoying 
appropriate  halls,  emblems,  and  festivals  ^\ 

In  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  successor  to  Numa,  the  Wan  un- 
pretensions  of  Alba,  long  the  chief  city  of  the  Latins,  were  fhr«»  suc- 
overthrown  by  the  issue  of  the  well  known  combat  between  the  ^^°^  n 
HoratiiandCuriatii;  a  transaction  in  several  of  its  circumstan-  83— 170. 
ces  strongly  markin^the  distinction  between  heroic  and  barba- 
rous manners^^.  But  not\^hstanding  the  demolition  of  Alba, 


rogatory  to  Uie  gods,  and  thereby 
detrimental  to  man.  He  thus  refined 
the  Mythology  of  Homer,  as  was 
afterwards  done  by  the  Pythagore- 
ans. See  History  of  Ancient  Greece, 
c.  xi.  From  this  coincidence  in 
theological  reformation  arose  the 
anachronism  stigmatized  by  Livy, 
L  i.  c.  IS.  of  making  Numa  a  scholar 
of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  100  years 
after  him. 

**  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  J.  i.  c.  7. 

**  Two  Roman  jugera,  equal  to 
acres  1.236:  t^at  is,  to  ftre-fourtbs 
of  an  English  acre. 

*•  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  xviii.  c.'34. 

^7  Plutarch  in  Numa. 

**  Manners  are  barbarous  when 


crimes  ai'e  committed  wantonly, 
viewed  unfeelingly,  and  ejther  hor- 
ridly  avenged,  or  allowed  to  pa^ 
unchallenged.  The  reverse  of  all 
this  appears  in  Dionysius,  1.  iii.  p. 
151.  Sec  the  affecting  prelude  to  the 
combat;  the  agitations  and  tears  qf 
the  kinsmen:  the  peaistless  trans- 
ports of  the  lovesick  Horatia 
bursting  the  restraints  of  her  well 
disciplined  modesty:  the  stem  pa- 
triotism of  her  brother;  hiBavQaStui, 
or  confidence  in  his  own  dire  feel- 
ings, of  which  the  propriety,  on  such 
an  occasion,  was  recognised  by  the 
father 'of  Horatia  and  himself,  and 
by  the  king  who  'expiated  the 
murder. 
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CHiVP.    and  the  conversion  of  it^  inhabitants  into  Romans,  wars 

XII. 

■■■     — were  often  rencu'cd  with  the  Latins,  a3  well  as  with  the 
Sabtnes  and  Tuscans,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  nations 
then  prevalent  in  Italy.  By  a  useful  fiction  of  rapdem  law- 
yers, kings  are  said  never  to  die;  amidst  the  perishing 
fluctuations  of  their  persons,  in  their  official  capacity  they 
are  immortal;  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  each  prince 
are  thus  transmitted  entire  to  his  successors.  But  the  neigh- 
bours of' ancient  Rome,  not  acknowledging  this  maxim'*^, 
rejected  the  supremacy,  first  of  Ancus  M artius,  and  after- 
wards  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  former  of  these  princes, 
grandson  to  Numa,  and  heir  to  his  virtues,  armed  for  a  jost 
defence,  and  terminated  a  long  and  complicated  war  by 
results  most  beneficial  to  his  country.  The  Velentes  ceded  to 
Rome  the  property  of  the  Mesian  forest;  the  remotest  com- 
munities of  Sabines  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Roman 
valour:  Ancus  extended  his  frontier- to  the  sea;  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  constructed  the  safe  harbour  of  Ostia. 
To  Secure  the  navigation^**  of  that  river,  he  fortified  the 
Janiculum,  an  eminence  on  its  western  bank;  and  this  eighth, 
as  it  .may  be  deemed,  and  loftiest^^  of  the  Roman  hills,  was 
"joined  to  mount  Palatine  by  a  wooden  bridge.  To  the  new 
citizens,  chiefly  Latins,  whoru  his  victories  brought  to  Rome, 
Ancus    assigned  dwellings   on   itount    Aventinc.    Mount 
Caelius  was  inhabited  by  Albans:  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline 
hills  had  been  already  occupied  respectively  by  Romans  and 
Sabines^".  Upon  the  death  of  Ancus  Martius,  his  successor, 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  involved  in  a  new  war,  The  incur- 
sions of  his  enemies  were  repressed,  their  armies  driven 
from  the  field,  many  of  their  cities  taken,  and  chastised 
with  different  measures  of  severity  according  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  their  resistance.  The  Latins,  having  wholly  sub- 
mitted, l>ecame  auxiliaries  to  Tarquin  in  reducing  the  rebel* 
lious  communities  of  Tuscans:  namely ,  those  first  established 

*®  Dionysiiis,  1.  iii.  p.  186.  100  feet  higher  than  any  of tlie  seven 

^^  Ibid.  p.  183.  hills  on  the  opposite  bank. 

^^  The  Janiculum  rises  260  feet  *2  Dtonys.  ibid, 
above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  that  is, 
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in  Italy  09  the  western  side  of  the  Apennine;  and  both    CHAP. 
Latins  and  Tuscans  followed  the  standard  of  Rome  in  her — 55: —  . 
renewed  hostilities  with  the  Sabines,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
years  compelled  that  warlike  people  to   accept  the  same 
conditions  of  peace,  by  which  themselves  were  bound*^. 

Such  a  tide  of  prosperity  was  celebrated  by  triumphs  at  Ensigns  of 
Rome,  and  commemorated  by  public  monuments.    As  em-  cehed 
blems  of  his  supremacy,  Tarquin  received  from  the  Tuscans  ^^'^ns  by 
a  golden  crown,  a  sceptre  of  ivory,  bearing  an  eagle  on  its  p^*^^"*"* 
summit,  and  a  throne  of  the  same  rare  material.  The  ostenta- 

« 

tious  Tuscans,  pompous  even  in  their  flattery,  presented  him 
also  with  a  purple  tunic  embi'oidered  with  gold,  and  a  robe  of 
royalty  rivalling  the  Candys  worn  by  the  great  kings  of  the 
East,  together  with  twelve  fasces,  representing  the  allegi- 
ance of  their  twelve  subject  communities*'*.  The  senate  and 
peopfe  of  Rome  consented  that  Tarquin  should  assume  these 
badges  of  grandeur,  which  were  retained  by  succeeding 
kings,  and  even  by  the  Roman  consuls,  who  rejected  only  the 
golden  crown  and  variegated  robe  of  royalty,  as  ornaments 
too  proud  and  invidious'*. 

A  man  of  Corinthian  extraction,  brought  up  amidst  the  Rome  im- 
arts  of  Tuscany,  and  carefully  instructed  by  his  father  in  sti^n^gth^ 
those  of  Greece,  might  be  expected  to  employ  the  wealth  g^^^^it^^    ' 
acquired  by  conquest  in  works    of    useful    magnificence. 
Wonderful  were  the  exertions  of  Tarquin  for  improving  the 
strength,  the  beauty,  and  the  salubrity  of  Rome.    The  four 
hills  rudely  inclosed  by  preceding  kings  (for  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  were  taken  in  by  his  successor  Ser- 
vius  TuUius),  he  surrounded  with  a  regular  and  complete 
wall,  composed  it  is  said,  of  storfes,  forming  many  of  them,  a 
cart's  load.  He  constructed  the  Cloaca  maxima,  destined  to 
<:arry  in  a  broad  subterranean  stream  the  filth  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber**.  He  adorned  the  Forum  with  elegant  porticoes; 

5  '  Dionys.  \.  \\\.  p.  184.  &  seq.  xxxvi.  c.  24.  The  Cloaca  was  rc- 

^*  Dionys.  ibid.  '  paired  under  the  republic  at  the 

**  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  t.  c.  a  &  I.  iu  expense  of  1000  talents.  Dionys.  I. 

r   1.  &  Dionys.  ubi  supra.  iii.  p.  200.  It  was  again  repaired  by 

^«  Strabo,  I  V.  p.  235.  ct  Plin.  1.  Agrippa   under    Augustus.   Ovid. 
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CHAT*,  'and,  aspiring  in  all  things  to  rival  the  magnificence  of  Greece, 


XII. 


-erected  on  a  plain  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  a 
regular  and  spacious  hippodrome,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Circus,  far  surpassed  its  model  the  hippodrome  of  Olympia. 
Tarquin  approached  his  eightieth  year^  and  commenced  in  thb 
advanced  life  the  noblest  of  all' bis  works.  During  his  obsd- 
nate  war  with  the  Sabines,  he  had  vowed  temples  on  the 
CapitoHne  hiU  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva;  but  as  Ter- 
minus and  Juventas,  the  god  of  boundaries  and  the  goddess 
of  youtti,  who  had  already  in  that  place  chapds  erected  to 
them,  refused  to  resign  dieir  seats '''  even  to  Jupiter  himself^ 
he  inclosed  the  mansions  of  these  inflexible  divinities  with- 
in  the  precincts  of  his  new  architectural  undertaking,  of 
which  he  traced  the  plan,  and  laboriously  formed  the  vast 
«ubterranean  base*  His  grandson,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  car- 
ried on  the  design,  which  was  completed  in  the  3d  Consulate. 
The  capitol  of  Rome  stood  like  that  of  Corinth  on  an  emi- 
-nence,  though  far  less  commanding'*;  and  contained  withia 
its  walls  three  parallel  temples,  that  of  Jupiter  occupying  the 
middle  or  most  honourable  place.  This  enormous  pile  of 
building,  which  extended  1840  Roman  feet  in  circuit,  was 
burnt  amidst  the  civil  wars  of.  Marius  and  Sylla.  Enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  Rome  rebuilt  the  capitol,  and  adorned 
it  with  a  profusion  of  (^ostly  ornaments,  but  neither  altered  its 
primary  form,  nor  increased  its  original  dimensions  '^ 

Fast.  1.   iv.  T.  401.  &  Strabo  ubi  Tiber;    the     Palatine,     133,-     the 

supra.    It  is  now  choked  up    and  Caclian,   125;  the  Esquthne,    154; 

neglected,  and  its  mouth  only  to  be  the  Aventine,  1 17;  the  union  of  the 

seen  when  the  Tiber  is  low.  Qtiirinal  and  Viminal  in  Diocletian's 

^^  The  obstinacy  of  Terminus  baths,  141:  the  top  of  mount  Jani- 

was  construed  by  the  augfurs  into  culum,  near  Uie  Villa  Spadu,  260. 

an  omen,  "  that  the  boundaries  of  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  to!, 

the  commonwealth    should    never  xlvii.  part  ii.  for  year  1777.  But  the 

recede;  and  that  of  Juventas,  that  hills  of  R^me  ha%'c  been  depressed, 

Rome  should  ever  flourish  in  youth-  and  its  vallies  elevated  through  frc- 

ful  vigour.  Livy,  I.  i.  c.  55.  refers  quent  dilapidations  of  the  city, 

thistransactiontothereignof  Tar-  ^^   Plin.   1.   xxxvi.   c.   24.    Conf 

quin  the  Proud.  Dionysius,  1.  iv.  p.  Tacit.  Histor.  1.  iv.  c  53.  Even  un- 

357.  is  far  more  worthy  of  being  fol-  der  the  emperors,  all  admired,  vas- 

lowed.  tum  aggeris  spatium  et  subatruct- 

«*  The  Capitoline  hill  now  rises  iones  insanas  Capitolii.  PUn.  ibid. 

118  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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Tarquinius  Priscus,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  was   CHAP. 


xn. 


succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Servius  Tullius,  who,  from  the 
cause  above  explained,  which  armed  the  neighbours  of  Rome  TuUiw!.— 
on  the  accession  of  every  new  king,  had  to  begin  his  admin- ^^^^^ 
iBtration  with  hostilities  acainst  the  Tuscans  and  Latins,  rp**™^^'*^ 
The  former  people,  being  stripped  of  part  of  their  lands,  Amphicty- 
renewcd  their  submissions;  and  the  latter,  aftfer  repeated  iTrl-aio; 
defeats  in  war,  were  more  completely  subdued  by  policy.  In 
emulation  of  the  Amphictyons  in  Greece  ^,  Servius  required 
the  Latins  to  build  a  temple  at  Rome  on  mount  Aventine, 
and  to  send  thither  annual  deputies  from  their  several  cities, 
diat  they  might  worship  their  common  gods,  commemorate 
their  common  origin,  adjust  their  mutual  differences,  -and 
concert  such  measures  as  best  suited  the  general  interest. 
By  thus  assembling  at  Rome,  the  Latins  all  acknowledged 
that  city  for  the  center  of  their  union  and  their  capital;  aiiA.. 
the  name  of  Latin,  as  Servius  had  foreseen,  came  gradually 
to  be  lost  in  the  more  honourable  appellation  of  Roman. 

By  fifty  new  laws,  this  wise  prince  restrained  the  commis-  lli«  new 
sion  of  wrongs,  and  enforced  the  obligation  of  contracts.  He 
communicated  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  emancipated  slaves, 
repelling  the  objections  of  pride  and  cruelty,  by  asserting  it 
for  the*prerogative  of  good  government  to  smooth  rather  than 
exasperate  the  harsh  inequalities  of  fortune.  To  slaves  them- . 
selves,  he  communicated  the  privileges  of  religion,  built  for 
their  use  wooden  oratories  on  the  crossways,  and  allowed 
them  to  celebrate  in  common  the'  festival  of  the  Compitalia®*. 
To  accommodate  the  new  citizens,  whom  his  ifiild  policy 
had  created,  he  joined  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline 
to  the  mounts  already  inclosed,  and  thus  completed  the  city 
of  the  seven  hills.  Rome,  as  thus  inlarged,  is  likened  to 
Athens  in  extent.  The  comparison  is  not  exact,  for  Athens 
measured  eighteen  miles  in  circuit;  and  the  walls  of  Rome, 
only  fourteen  miles,  even  when  the  Campus  Martius  had 
been  taken  in  by  Aurelian  ^.  But  long  before  the  age  of  that 

•<>  Dionys.  J.  iv.  p.  213.  •*  According  to  Nolli's  accurate 

*^  Dionys.  p.  213.  &seq.  map,  the  walls  of  Rome ,  inctudine: 
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CHAP,  empetar^  spacious  suburbs,  as  we  shall  see,  had  arisen  on  all 
--^^ —  sides,  exhibiting  from  their  near  contiguity  to  Rome,  and 
each  other,  the  appearance  of  one  immense  and  endless  city* 
In  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  Rome,  Servius 
deemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  keep  an  exact  account  of 
its  resources*  For  this  purpose,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
divisions,  already  made,  of  the  city  into  wards,  and  of  the 
country  into  districts.  The  wards,  he  raised  from  the 
number  of  three  to  that  of  four,  inhabited  by  four  city  tribes: 
the  rustic  tribes  were  distributed  into  fifteen  districts,  each 
of  which  was  provided  with  a  place  of  safety  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, commonly  a  natural  eminence  fortified  by  art,  and  de- 
noted by  the  Greek  word  Pagas,  expressive  of  its  form  and 
use*  Over  each  Pagus  an  officer  was  chosen  to  preside, 
whose  peculiar  business  was  to  collect  contributions,  and  to 
.superintend  in  the  celebration  of  the  Paganalia;  religioos 
festivals  which  were  made  to  answer  an  important  political 
purpose;  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  were  command- 
ed to  dedicate,  at  their  respective  Paganalia,  copper  coins  of 


the  Campus  Martius  inclosed  by 
Aurelian,  and  the  Mons  Vaticaniis, 
called  Citta  Leonina,  because  taken 
in  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  extend  in  their 
whole  circuit  only  13^  miles,  43  can» 
neS)  and  5  palms.  Roman  measure. 
The  modem  walls,  however,  are 
more  extensive  than  the  ancient, 
wliich,  in  the  reij^n  of  Titus,  mea- 
sured 12  miles,  200  paces.  Plin.  1. 
iii.  c.  5.  But  we  shf^ll  see  hereafter 
that  the  environs  of  Rome  came  to 
be  crowded  by  buildings,  especially 
along  the  highways,  comprehended 
under  the  same  general  name, 
"  Urbis  appellatio  muris,  Romx 
autem  continentibus  xdificiis  iiui- 
tur,  QUod  latins  patet; 

And  Claudian, 
Inde  salutato  libatis  Tybride  lyro- 

phis 
Ezcipiunt  areas,  operosaque  semita 

yastis 


Molibus,  et  quicquid  tantae  praeoiit< 

titur  urbi. 
verses  extending  the  approaches  of 
Rome  to  the  confluence  of  the  Nar 
ami  the  Tiber.  The  indefinite  sig- 
nification of  the  word  has  passed 
with  .similar  effect  to  modem  times, 
of  which  I  met  with  an  jexample 
thirty  years  ago;  At  the  distance  of 
two  stages  from  the  Porta  del  Po- 
pulo,   a  Roman  being   taxed  with 
cheating^  replied  "  alle  porte  di 
Roma  non  s'  inganna  nissuno,"  a 
moral  exaggeration  as  great  as  the 
geographicul.   Horace,  during  the 
meridian  greatness  of  Rome,  fixes 
the  Quirinal  and  tlie  Aventine  for 
its  northern  ^ind  southern  bounda- 
ries: 
,  Cubat  hie  in  colle  QuiKno« 
Hie  extreme  in  Aventino: 
The  interval  between  which  bounda- 
ries measures  3  English  miles. 
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different  denotninations,  according  to  their  own  differences   qUAP. 

of  age  or  sex*  These  religious  ofterings  at  once  showed  to ^-«- 

the  magistrate  the  populousness  of  his  canton  or  district, 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  and  that  of  fighting  men 
to  males  above  or  below  the  fit  military  age*  The  regulations 
of  Servius  did  not  stop^  here*  At  the  death  of  every  tnhabi* 
tant  belonging  to  the  city  or  country,  a  piece  of  money  was 
appropriated  in  the  ten^ple  of  Venus  Libitina;  and  for  every 
child  that  was  bom,  a  piece,  differently  stamped,  was  to  be 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina:  directions  that  pro- 
duce4.  an  accurate  register  of  births  and  burials*  The  last  The  Ccn- 
and  most  important  ordinance  of  Servius,  was  tinit 'of  the '^' 
Census  and  Comitia  Centuriata;  an  institution  of  important 
effect  in  consolidating  the  commonwealth,  and  with  the  disuse 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  those  evils  began^  which 
rendered  the  most  highminded  people  in  history  a  prey  to 
military  despotisfh. 

Servius  is  said  to  have  observed  ^^,  that  in  the  best  order- 
ed  republics  of  Greece,  ttteproportion  of  public  contributions 
was  adjusted  wit^  all  possible  exactness  to  the  extent  of 
private  property*-  To  introduce  the  same  equitable  regulation 
at  Rome,  a  law  was  enacted  tM>mm{inding  fathers^  of  families 
to  deliver  upon  oath  a  full  and  faithful  account  of  their  whole 
household  and  fortunes*  According  to  their  various  grada- 
tions in  point  of  wealth,  Servius  distriboted  them  into  six 
classes:  the  first  class  consisted  of  persons  worth  100,000 
ases**,  equivalent  to  100  pounds  weight  of  silver:  the 
second  class,  of  those  worth  two  thirds  of  that  amount;  the 
third,  of  persons  estimated  at  50^,000  ases:  one  half  of  that 
valuation  marked  the  fourth  class:  the  fifth  class  required  only 
11,000  ases  equivalent  to  35  pounds  sterling .^^:  citizens  not. 

•  3  1  follow  Dionysius,  1.  iv.  p.  213.  pecore  notavit.  Varro  dc  Uc  RqbUc. 

&.  seq.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Conf.  Plin.  I.  xxxiii.  c  S. 

•*  An  <7*  was  a  Roman  pound  of  •*  In  those  days,  and  long  after- 
copper,  nearly  12  ounces  avoirdu-  wards,  a  bushel  of  barley  Hold  in 
pois.  Old  square  pieces  of  copper,  Italy  for  two.pence;  a  busliei  of 
with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  are  met  wheat  cost  four-pence:  a  firkin  of 
with  in  various  collections,  a^eein}^  wine  was  exchanged  fcH*  a  bushel  of 
with  what  Varro  says.  Servius  JEs  wheait;  and  a  man  defrayed  bit  e^- 

Vot.IL  X 


xn. 
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CHAP,  possessed  of  pfoperty  to  this  amount,  composed  the  sixA 
•  class,  and  were  exempted  on  account  of  poverty  from  all  pecu- 
niary contributions*  But  this  indulgence  was  attended  widi 
nearly  a  proportionate  degradation  as  to  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical rights:  for  the  six  classes  were  collectively  divided  into 
193  centuries,  comprehending  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens: each  cidzen  voted  only  in  his  century;  and  each  centuiy 
had  an  equal  weight  in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates.  But  of  the  193  centuries  into  which  the 
people  were  divided,  not  less  than  98  were  fonned  out  of  the 
first  class;  so  that  when  these  98  centuries  were  unanimous, 
diey  enjoyed  a  decided  preponderancy  in  all  public  coocems. 
The  three  succeeding  classes  were  mustered,  eachinto  21 
centurite;  whose  equipments  for  war  varied  in  completeness 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  fortunes,  all  of  them  being 
less  perfect  than  the  Grecian  bucklers,  breastplates,  greaves, 
and  helmets  distinguishing  the  centuries  composed  from  the 
most  honourable  division^of  soldiei^s  as  well  as  citizens^  The 
fifth  class  was  divided  into  35  centiiries  6f  velites,  or  light- 
armed  troops;  and  the  sixth  class  was  thrown  into  one  cen- 
tury, not  so  much  for  military  purposes,  as  to  prevent  the 
exclusion  of  any  individual  at  Rome,  however  unfortunate 
his  circumstances,  from  all  share  in  public  deliberations  and 
popular  elections*  To  estimate  the  fluctuations  of  property 
produced  among  individuals  by  time  and  chance,  a  new  valu- 
ation of  estates,  or  new  census,  was  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
every  fifth  year,  accompanied  by  a  periodical  muster  of  per- 
sons ^.  On  this  solemn  occasion,*  tiie  centuries  of  horse  and 
foot,  the  heavyanned  and  velites,  Were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  in  the  plain  extending  between  the  Tiber  on  one  side, 
and  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills  on  the  other*  This 
plain  was  called  the  Campus  Martius,  being  peculiarly  con- 
secrated to  the  god  of  war,  on  whose  altar  the  suovetaurilia, 
that  is,  a  bull,  a  boar,  and  a  ram,  were  at  every  quinquennial 

penses,  dinner  or  supper,  at  an  inn  plenty    of   necessaries    subsistinjf 

on  the  road,  for  one  farthing.  Poly-  irom  the  industrious  ag^cultural 

bius,  I.  ii.  c.  15.  &  1.  vi.  c.  29.  This  age  of  Numa. 
cheapness  of  living  arose  from  the         ^^  Dionyaius,  1.  iv.  p.  225- 
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muster  offered  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  or  lustrum;  for  this   chap. 

XII 

is  the  Greek  term  denoting  such  a  solemnity;  apd  we  have  . 


seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  similar  lustrations  ^' 
of  armed  men,  prevailed  from  the  earUest  times  in  Macedon^ 
the  greatest  apd  most  renowned  of  all  Greek  kingdoms:  at 
the  only  muster  recorded  under  Servius  Tullius,  the  Romans 
in  arms  amounted  to  84,700  ^":  a  military  force,  which,  in 
the  space  of  ^60  years  from  the  de^th  of  their  last  king,  (for 
Tarquin  the  Proud  was^a  tyrant),  gave  to  this  warlike  people 
a  firm'  dominion  over '  Italy,  and  eventually  enabled  them  to 
push  their  conquests  on  all  sides  around  it,  with  an  unifor- 
mity and  stability  of  success^  unparalleled  in  history* 

Had  Rome,  at  the  conclusion  of  Servius'  reign,  passed WarwitH 
from  a  monarchy  to*  a  republic,  it  would^have  undergone  quins. u.c. 
little  other  change  than  that  of  substituting  in  the  stead  of 
kings  two  annual  consuls*  But  Tarquin  the  Proud  spumed 
hereditary  and  legal  forms,,  governed  by  domestic  councils,  ' 

oppressed  his  people,  and  assassinated  his  nobles*  The  pub-^ 
lie  indignation,  which  had  been  a  long  twenty  years,  in  coUec- 
ting,  exploded  in  the  well  knbwn.  events  which  followed  the 
tragic  death  of  Lucretia*  In  establishing,  or  rather  in  resto- 
ring the  republic,  the  chief  merit  belonged  to  Brutus  and  ^ 
CoUatinus,  both  of  them  of  Corinthian  extraction,  since  the 
former  descended  from  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
the  latter  from  Aruns,  elder  brotlier  to  that  accomplished 
prince*  At  their  instigation,  the  Romans  banished  Tarquin 
the  Proud  with  his  three  sons*  They  were  followed  into 
exile  by  the  obnoxious  instruments  pf  their  tyranny;  and 
abetted,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  by  the  resent- 
ment or  envy  of  both  Latins  and  Tuscans*  But  this  long  war, 
levied  for  the  reinstatement  of  tjni^nts,  redounded  wholly  to' 
the  glory  of  Rome  and  of  liberty;  names  ever  to  be  associated 
with  those  of  Brutus  and  Valerius;  of  Horatius  Cocles  and 
Mutius  Scsvola;  of  the  virgin  Cloelia;  and  of  the  dictator 
Posthumius,  who  terminated  the  fierce  struggle  by  his  victo- 

•7  See  above,  c.  t  p.  21&  *■  Dionysius,  ibid* 
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CHAP,   ry  netr  the  lake  RegiUus^'at  the  foot  of  the  Tosculan  hills. 
' — Two  aons  of  Tarquin  fell  io  the  ficLl:  the  third  had  previ- 


ously perished  in  an  attempt  io  recover  Gabii :  the  wretched 
£ither  died  next  year  at  Cuinae,  a  Greek  colony  in  Campaoia, 
in  which  he  had  found  refuge,  after  the  wrecjt  of  his  for- 
tunes, with  Aristodemus,  master  of  that,  place,  and  like  him- 
self the  usurper  of  sovereignty  in  a  free  city. 
DiTuion  of      Before  the  consular  govemioent  was  eat^lished,  Rome 
under  Uie  had  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  Latins,  Sabines,  and 
Tuscans.  From  this  time  forward,  until,  on  the  hipae  of  two 
centuries,  her  affairs  come  to  be  embodied  in  the  present 
history,  she  carried  on,  I*  P4:rpetual  hostilities  with  the 
iEqui  and  Volsci,  envious  and  angry  neighbours,  inhabiting 
respectively  the  mountainous  tracts  around,  the  Anio  and 
the  Liris.  IL  She  had  occasional  conflicts  with  the  nations 
previously  conquered^  whom  she   therefore  regarded   as 
,    rebels,  especially  with  the  Tuscans,  who,  though  .cowardly 
as  a  confederacy,  showed  spirit  and  perseverance  in  defending 
particular  cities.   III.  She  had  to  oppose  the  bloody  and 
desolating  inaiptions  of  the  Gauls,  until  sheiiad  cowed  the 
courage  of  that  barbarous  enemy.  lY*  She  engaged  in  the 
long  and  obstinate  conflict  with  the  Samnites,  which  finally 
brought  her  into  warfare  with  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecta* 
Under  these  four  heads,  all  the  Italian  wars  of  Rome  natu- 
rally arrange  themselves,  since  her  more  ol^scure  enemies 
were  dependencies,  or  colonies  of  the  nationi  just  mentioned, 
and  never  had  recourse  *  to  arms  but  in  the  character  of 
auxiliaries. 
Those  of        The  iEqui,  even  in  the  reign  of  Ancus   Martius,  are 
rieswith  '  characterized  as  a  people  of  high  anttquit)'^  and  both  they, 
andVdMi.  ^"^  ^  Volsci,  men  of  congenial  characters,  I  should  re- 
gard as  the  bravest  portion  of  the  Siculi,  who  maintained 
their  hereditary  posseissions  en  the  continent,  when  their 
.   brethren,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  most  accurate  of  histo- 

*' Tit  Liv.  L  ij.  c.  19.  Fdr  the     his  second  book  throu£fhout 
eirents  alluded  to  in  the  text,  see 
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riaiiB,  sought  refvige  in  the  Disigbbouring  island,  to  which    CHAP, 
they  communicated  th«  name  of  Sicily^^.  Proud  of  immemo- 


rial possession,  these  fierce  claps  hated  their  neighbours  in 
Latium  as  intruders,  lived  by  prey  and  plunder,  and,  from 
their  numerous  strong-holds  among  tKe  mountains,  were 
always  ready  to  pour  down  on  the  inviting  adjacent  plains. 
Their  sudden  incursion^  were  followed  by  rapid  retreats, 
that  they  might  avoid  pitched  battles  with  th^  Roipans;  over 
whom  they  boasted  their  superiority  in  desultory  encountei^s, 
as  well  as  in  single  combats..  From  the  time  that  Tarqain  the 
Proud  first  ^^  levied  war  on  the  Volsci  to  their  total  disap- 
pearance in  history,  that  is,  for  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety^four  years,  their  incursions  are  described  as  returning 
almost  regularly  with  the  return  of.  autumn  ^'.  Their  arms 
were  frequency  joined  by  the  i£qui,  who,  resisting  twenty- 
six  years  longer,  finally.submitted  in  the  450th  year  of  the 
city,  and  were  only  subdued  by  being  nearly  exterminated, 
since,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  consul  §empronius  stormed 
and  burued  forty-one  of  their  strong-holds  or  cities  ^^.  In  the 
course  of  this  unceasing  warfare  of  two  Qenturies,  the  Romans 
often  brought  their  enemies  to  battle,  and  defeated  theni 
commonly  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  thousand  slain.  They 
also  made-  themselves  masters  of  several  of  their  townships; 
and  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  reduced  in  their  numbers 
and  curtailed  of  their  territory,  the  i£qui  and  Volsci  should 
so  long  have  found  new  resources,  and  retained  undaunted 
resolution.  In  his  perpetual  narrative  of  their  Resistance  or  Causes 
aggression,  Livy  seems  apprehensive,  not  only  of  tiring  the  bied^th^e' 
patience,  but  of  staggering  the  belief,  qf  his  readers.  "  How  UfalwrLch 
is  it  possible  that  those  miserable  districts,  which  are  now  »"  obsUn. 
rescued  from,  solitude  only  by  Roman  slaves,  should  haveunce. 

'^  Tbucytlides,  1.  vi.p.412.  Stseq.  ''^  Sig-onius*  emendation  recon- 

'*  Tit.  Liv.  I.  i.  c.  53.  ciles  Diodorus,  1.  xx.  s.   103.  with 

^^  Ab  iEquis  et  Volscis  stfttiim  Livy,  1.  ix.  c   45.   Claverius  Ital- 

jam  et  prope  solenne  bellum  in  sin-  Antiq  p.  776.  quotes  the  latter  m- 

gulos  ani|08  tiinebatur.  Tit.  LiV.  f.  correctly^ 

iii.  c.  15. 
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CHAP,   supplied  such^  contiDUal  succes^ons  of  brave  military  re* 
—     '  ■    cruita?^^  He  answers  by  saying,  *^that  each  levy  must  have 
been  confined  to  persons  of  a  particular  age,  one  race  being 
allowed  to  spring  up  before  another  was  entirely  cut  off;  or 
diat  the  unceasing  hostilities  of  the  nations  were  not  carried 
on  by  precisely  the  same  cities;  or  in  fine,  that  the  mountains 
of  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  must  have  teemed  beyond  all  exam- 
ple with  inhabitants^^."  To  the  causes  assigned  by  Livy,four 
others,  I  think,  may  be  added.  Without  supposing  any  un- 
accountaUe  degree  of  populousness,  it  may  safely  be  allowed 
Aat  die  proportion  of  soldiers  to  the  whole  inhabitants  was 
far  greater  in  Italy  in  those  remote  times,  than  in  the  age  of 
Livy  and  Augustus.  In  the.  first  centuries  of  Rome,  arms 
and  agriculture  formed  the  great  pursuit  of  that  republic 
herself;  and  were  the   sole   occupations  followed  by  her 
ruder  neighbours,  who  needed  few  accommodations,  who 
coveted  no  luxuries,  and  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  love 
of  independence.  Secondly,  by  the  unskilful  engineers  of 
tiiose  times,  whose  attainments  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
other  branches  of  the  military  art,  many  cities  of  the  iEqui 
and  Volsci  were  regarded  as  impregnable  fortresses.  Though 
driven  from  the  field,  those  alert  and  cautious  adversaries 
generally  secured  their  retreat;  and  oftentimes,  after  wasting 
the  harvests  of  Rome,  allowed  their  dwn  to  be  burned  or 
destroyed  without  quitting  the  protection  of  their  walls^'. 
Thirdly,  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  did  not  fight  unatded*^  Not 
to  mention  the  contemporary  wars,  that  will  be  examined 
presently,  these  incessant  and  irreclaimable  enemies  drew  to 
their  standard  nuinerous  volunteers  from  various  parts  of 
Italy;  enterprising  youths,  %ager  to  exercise  their  impatient 
valour,  and  more  concealed  levies  from  jealous  communities 
anxious  to  crush  aecredy  the  power  of  Roirie,  though  they 
had  not  courage  openly  to  assail  it.  Not  only  more  distant 
- 

''^  LW.  1.  vi.  c  12.  3.  Similar  expressions  ftequently 

7^  In  oppida  sixs  se  recipere,  uri     occur, 
sua  popuUrique  passi.  Liv.  1.  iii.  c. 
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stales,  but  the  Hernici^^,  a  Sabine  nation,  and  even  the  Latiiis    CHAP. 

themselves,  were  frequently  convicted  of  this  clandestine  -i 

hostili^.  Fourthly,  the  colonies  which  the  Romans  estab- 
lished as  outposts  in  the  territories  of  their  enemies,  were, 
in  the  course  of  time,  tempted,  in  some  .instances,  to  prefer 
the  connexion  by  neighbourhood  to  that,  by  blood^^,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  the  party,  whicli  they  had  been  sent  out 
to  ruin*  In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  serving  to  account 
for  the  endless  wars  of  the  iEqui  and  Volsci,  it  may  be  bb« 
served,  that  mountsdnous  districts,  though  not  essentially 
more  populous  than  others,  are  found  by  experience  better 
to  maintain  the  pppulousness  which  at  any  given  time  they 
have  acquired:  they  are  not  storehouses  or  arsenals  of 
fighting  men,  but  radier  their  breeding  places  and  founderies: 
and  whatever  tiumbers  you  drain  off,  the  populousness  again 
rises  to  its  former  level. 

InC  th^  midst  of  their  long  warfare  with  the  iEqui  and  stem  of 
Volsci,  th^  Romans  were  engaged  in  Comparatively  short  butjg^lllaisi. 
sharp  conflicts  with  the  Veientes,  their  near  neighbours  in 
Tuscany,  and  with  the  Galli  Senones,  the  mOst  southern  clan 
of  the  Gauls,  who,  from  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,had 
been  pouring  their  rapacious  hordes  into  Italy.  The  former 
of  these  enemies  the  Romans  totally  extirpated;  and  by  the 
latter^  only  six  years  afterwards,  were  themselves  brought  to 
the  brink  of  destruction.  The  Veientes  had  submitted,  with 
other  Tuscaki  cities  around  them,  to  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
kings;  and  after  espousing  the  cause  of  Tarquin  the  Tyrant, 
had  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  new  republic  for  their  mas- 
ter. But  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  senate,  they  rebelled 
seven,  times;  and  one  of  their  earliest  rebellions  had  been 
fatal  on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  which  flowed  through  their 
territory  into  the  Tiber,  to  the  most  flourishing  family  df 
the  republic,  306  Fabii,  the  whole  individuals  belonging  to 

"^^     The     Hernici     apologized,  the  Romans  were  not  the  dupes  of 

**  quod  Bux  juventutis  aViqui  apud  this  artifice.  Vid.  Tit.  Liv.l.  vi.  c.  10. 
Volscos  militarent:  nee  culpam  in         '^  Tit  Liv.  1.  viii.  c  12.  et  seq. 
eo  pubUcam,  nee  consilium.*'  But 
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that  name  oran  age  to  bear  arms^'.  -Provoked  at  this  defeat^ 
and  stung  with  many  insults  which  followed  it,  the  Romans 
vowed  revenge  on  the  hostile  towers  of  Veii  frowning  from 
abrupt  hills,  only  eighteen  miles  distant.  The  strength  of 
Veii  defied  assault:  the  place  must  be  taken  by  blockade,  for 
which  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  'field  many 
months,  perhaps  years.  The  senate  therefore  decreed^  that 
soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  served  at  th«;ir  private  expense, 
should  receive  pay  irom  the  public  ^^;  and  that  each  citizen 
should  contribute  towards  this  expense  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
perty or  census.  The  Patricians,  and  'm9re  wealthy  among  the 
Plebeians,  vied  with  each  other  in  pouring  their  money  into 
the  treasur}%  Veii  was  invested  in  form:  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
thrown  round  the  place ;  and^  at  a  due  distance,  a  line  of 
circumvallation  drawn  to  intercept  succours  tb  the  besieged. 
The  vigour  of  attack  was  met  with  equal  vigour  of  resistance. 
The  Romans  kept  the  fie}d  in  winter  as  well  as.siim*mer; 
having  in  this  warfare  first  erected  tents,  covered  with  skins. 
Yet  Veii  was  not  taken  until  the  tenth  year,  when  Camillus, 
by  means  of  a  mine^%  opened  at  passage  to  the  citadel,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  general  assault  was  fnade  on  the  walls. 
The  city  became  a  spoil  to  the  conquerors:  and  nothtilg  was 
brought  into  the  public  treasury,  biit  the  price  of  the  captive 


7  8  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  I.  ii.  c.  45.  et 
scq.  et  Dionysius  Hist.  Roman.  1. 
ix.  c.  587. 

jf^  The  pay  of  one  horsemen  was 
eqiiivalent  to  that  of  three  foot  sol- 
diers; but  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  exact  amount  of  either.  Two 
centuries  afterwards,  in  the  a^^e  of 
Polvbius,  tlie  Roman  infantry  re- 
ceived the  value  of  two-pence  daily; 
centurions  four-pen^e,  and  horse- 
men sixpence.  This  daily  pay  suf- 
ficed to  provide  the  soldier  with 
ei^ht  meals,  or  to  supply  him  four 
days  with  bread.  Conf.  Polvbius,  1. 
ii.  c.  15.  &  I  vi.  c.  39.  In  Cicero's 
time,  100  years  after  Polybius,  the 
bushel  of  wheat  cost  12  sestertii: 
that  is,  it  had  risen  four  times  iit 


value.  In  speaking  of  early  times, 
Pliny,  I.  xviii.  c.  4.  says.  Ergo  lis 
moribus  noA  modo  sufBciebant  fru- 
ges,  venim  etiam  annome  vilitas 
incredibilis. 

'°  Livy,  I.  V.  c.  19.  says  of  this 
mine,  Operum  fuit  omnium  longe 
maximum  et  laboriosiMireum.  Zan- 
chi  examined  its  remains,  and  has 
ventured  to  give  a  plate  of  it  in  his 
Veio  Ilhistrato.  This  circumstance, 
with  many  others,  confi)'ms  the  no- 
tices inEutropiusandin  Peutinger's 
Tables,^  concerning  the  long  dis- 
puted situation  of  Veii.  Tliat  city 
was  distant  18  miles  from  Rome, 
and  9  from  the  Tiber.  Its  ruins 
were  found  by  Zanchi  in  the  wood 
of  Montelupuli. 
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Veientes,  who  next  day  were  sold  to  merchants  accompany*   CHAP, 
hig  the  Roman  anny*  — —^ — 

During  the  obstinate  resistance  of  this  illfated  people,  Bonation 
who  had  repeatedly  burnt  or  destroyed  the  viniofy  or  Roman  *^^^*" 
engines,  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  been  consulted  by  the 
Romans,  and  had  exhorted  them  to  perseverance  in  the  siege. 
To  repay  this  encouraging  response,  Camillus  dedicated  the 
tenth  part  of  his  spoil  to  the  god.  A  golden  vase  was  cast, 
and  shipped  for  Delphi.  But  the  vessel,  conveying  this  do* 
nation,  being  captured  near  the  straits  of  Messina,  by  pirates 
belonging  to  the  Liparean  isles,  Timasitheus,  the  archon,  or 
first  magistrate,  of  Lipara,  procured  her  restitution,  and 
himself  conducted  the  Romans  to  Delphi.  The  senate  decla- 
red Timasitheus  a  benefactor  to  the  republic;  rewarded  him 
with  fit  presents ;  and,  an  hundred  and  forty  years  afterwards, 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  first  Punic  war,  they  made  conquest 
of  Lipara,  they  gratefully  remembered  his  merit,  and  exemp* 
ted  his  descendants  from  every  public  burthen ''• 

The  siege  of  Veii,  which  first  introduced  pay  into  the  Digresuon 
Roman  armies,  should  seem  the  era^'  of  a  far  more  impor-^H^^n^^' 
tant  change :  namely,  the  introduction  of  their  chequer  order  ^J^^^^ 
of  battle.  Before  this  time  they  were  armed,  like  the  Greeks, 
with  long  spears.  From  this  weapon,  the  first  rank  retained 
the  name  of  Hastati'^:  this  rank  consisted,  as  in  Greece,  of 
young  men:  the  second,  called  Principes,  consisted  of  sol* 
diers  in  the  vigour  of  life :  the  third  rank,  or  Triarii,  were 
tried  veterans*^;  and  to  this  system  of  arrangement,  accor* 
ding  to  diflferent  ages,  the  Romans,  as  weU  as  Greeks,  con* 
tinued  unalterably  to  adhere  "^  But  in  their  chequer  order 
of  batde,  as  commonly  understood,  the  Romans  differed 
from  the  Greeks  and  all  other  Nations.  The  legion,  it  is  well 

'^  Conf.  Ttt  Liv.  1.  ▼.  c.  25.  &  connexion  between  the  tcutum  and 

seq.  et  Plutarch  in  Camill.  the  chequer  order  of  battle. 

•*  I  infer  this  from  what  Livy         *'  Varro  de  Ling  Latin.  1.  iv.  c. 

aays,  Clypeis  antea  Komani  asi  sunt,  16. 
deinde    poitea   stipendiarii    facti.  '^  Tit  Liv.  1.  viii.  c.  8. 

scttta  pro  clypeis  fecere.  Liv.  1.  \-iii.  •*  History  of  Anrient  Greece,  <*. 

c.  8.-  We  shall  sec  presently  the  ix. 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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CHAP.  fQOWD,  contained  ten  cohorts;  the  cohort,  three  maniples i 
^"^  ■  and  the  maniple  two  centuries.  Had  thtf  century  denoted 
precfeely  an  hundred  men,  the  legion  thus  containing  sixty 
centuries  Would  have  amounted  to  six  thousand  soldiers. 
But  the  Comitia  centuriata,  as  regulated  by  Servius  Tullius, 
accustomed  die  Romans  to  employ  the  term  **  century"  in  a 
looser  sense ;  so  that  in  the  407th  year  of  the  city,  the  legion 
of  sixty  centuries  consisted  only  of  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men ;  which  continued  to  be  its  ordinarj'  force  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  in  the  age  of  Polybius.  According  to 
received  accounts  of  the  legionary  order  of  battle,  the  sixty 
centuries,  or  rather  the  thirty  maniples  into  which  each 
legion  was  divided,  were  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  quincunx; 
each  maniple  being  a  square  mass,  ten  in  rank  and  as  many 
in  file,  and  the  whole  maniples  in  the  center  line  standing 
direcdy  opposite  to  the  intervals  in  the  front  and  rear.  Upon 
this  supposition,  the  legion  drawn  up  for  batde  formed  not  a 
full  line,  but  a  number  of  square  masses,  separated  by  inter- 
vals  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  fronts  of  the  maniples'^. 
These  wide  intervals,  however,  must  have  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  the  Romans  to  advance  regularly 
to  the  charge,  or  to  have  maintained  due  order  in  time  of 
action.  The  same  chequer  order  of  maniples  would  also  have 
exposed  them  in  every  battle  to  be  attacked  in  both  flanks, 
and  in  rear;  and  if  the  second  line  had  been  posted,  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  fifty  feet  behind  the  Hastati,  even  its 
pila,  or  missile  spears  resembling  those  of  Homer's  heroes^ 
would  have  been  unable  to  reach  the  enemy;  much  more,  the 
pila,  of  the  rear  guard,  or  Triarii;  so  that  on  this  system, 
the  inefficiency  of  men  in  a  Roman  army  is  too  absurd  for 
conception. 


^'  The  system  U  explained  at 
large  by  Lipsiu&de  Militia  Romana» 
a  work  so  classical  with  critics,  that 
Crevier  corrects  the  text  of  Livy 
where  inconsistent  with  h.  Vid. 
Crevier  Not.  ad  Li  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  704. 
"Could  we  believe  Joseph  Scaliger, 


Lipsius,  boiTowed,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  legionary  order,  from 
Francisco  Patrizio.  Patnzio's  work 
is  sidd  to  have  been  written  in  Itali- 
an. Vid.  Scaligerean.  Artie.  Lipsius, 
Edit.  C^lon.  Agrippin.  An.  1667. 
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These  inconveniencies  are  obviated  hy  anpther,  and  very  CHAP, 
different  account,  of  the  legionary  disposition '^  Amidst  un-  — ' — --^ 
ceasingconflicts  with  multiplied  opponents,  the  Romans  natu- 
rally discovered  that  other  weapons,  whether  manual  or 
missile,  were  all  of  them  inferior  in  efficacy  to  their  short . 
massy  swords,  double  edged,  sharp  pointed,  and  which, 
sustained  by  a  proper  arm  of  defence,  were  adapted  alike  to 
all  varieties  of  ground  and  all  descriptions  of  enemies.  To 
make  the  best  use  of  such  a  weapon,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  allowing  the  swordsman  full  space  around  him,  and  to 
leave  to  him  this  space  within  the  smallest  possible  compass^ 
they  placed  the  men  belonging  to  the  second  rank  behind ^the 
intervals  in  the  first,  and  the  men  belonging  to  the  third  rank 
behind  the  intervals  in  the  second ;  compensating  in  safety  to 
the  soldier  for  this  loose  order  by  furnishing  him  with  the 
scittum*^^  a  shield  far  more  ample  than  the  clypeus,  which 
he  had  before  worn*  In  consequence  of  this  alteration,  the 
Roman  tactics  became  totally  different  from  the  Grecian. 
The  Greeks  acted  in  phalanx  by  the  united  impression 
of  their  mass,  the  men  behind  invigorating  the  impetus  of 
those  in  the  same  file  before  them.  But  the  Romans,  not 
being  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  for  the  latter  of  which  no 
word  remains  in  their  language**^,  were  obliged,  each  single 
combatant,  to  depend  on  the  strenuous  exertions  of  his 
strength  and  activity.  Arranged  in  the  quincunx,  or  chequer 
order,  not  of  maniples  •*»,  but  of  individuals,  the  legionary 

'^''For  what  follows  I  am  indebl-  the  file  order  was  not  usual  amonf; 
cd  wholly  to  the  pc^isal  of  a  treatise  them,  thoufrh  employed  in  pani- 
in  manuscript  on  the  lejijionary  cular  instances,  as  at  the  famous 
order,  by  the  same  excellent  friend,  battle  of  Zama,  where  the  Romans 
to  whom,  in  my  History  of  Ancient  were  placed  in  direct  hack'ttandinj^^ 
Greece.  I  owed  a  rational  account  of  and  at  intenals,  to  make  way  fiir 
the  war  (galleys  of  the  ancients.  The  the  enemy's  elephants.  Polybius,  I. 
ptiblic  will  anticipate  the  name  of  xv.  c  5.  &  seq. 
General  Melville-  See  History  of  *®  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
Ancient  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  208.  fourth  say  that  tlie  chequer  order  by  Ma- 
edition,  niples  never  was  employed.  Yet, 

"  Clypeiu  illis  (Macedonibus)  ,  upon  a  oareful  f^amination  of  all 

Romanis    Scutum,  majos  corpori  the  ancient  battles,  that  are  des- 

tegtMn«ntum.  Tit.  Liv.  I.  ix.  c.  19.  cribcd,  I  find  not  any  one  decisis* 

»*  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  example  of  it.  The  great  depth  as- 
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CHAP,    soldier  had,  within  a  given  space,  the  freest  scope  for  the 
-J^Hi_  motions  of  his  sword  in  attack  and  in  those  of  his  shield  in 
defence^*.  This  chequer  disposition  was  also  incomparably 
the  best  fitted  with  such  weapons  for  facilitating  the  ncces- 
]""  sary  successions  in  batde  to  the  killed,  wounded,  or  repulsed, 
whether  these  successions  were  made  by  individuals,  by 
maniples,  or  by  whole  ranks:  ranks  still  retaining  the  techni- 
cal names  of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triariij  after  the  long 
spear  or  hasta  had  been  totally  laid  aside,  and  the  whole 
legion  armed  alike  with  the  swdrd  and  pilum.  This  latter 
weapon  was  six  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  steel  point ;  after 
discharging  which  missile  spear®*,  the  Roman. rushed  on  the 
enemy  with  his  m^Bsy  gladhis.  But  I  return  from  this  tech- 
nical digression,  to  the  irruption  of  the  Galli  Senones. 
Irruption        These  Gauls,  having  traversed  the  lands  long  occupied  in 
Senonw*^**  Italy iby  their  brethren,  dispossessed  the  eastern  Tuscans  and 
B.  c.  390.   Umbrians  of  the  territdries  between  the  rivers  Utis  and 
iEsis,  extending  from  Ravenna  to  Ahcona,  ninety  Roman 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  Not  contented  with 
this  easy  conquest,  they  marched  to  Clusium,  a  city  in  the 
heart  of  Tuscany,  only  fourscore  miles  from  Rome,  threat- 
ening the  inhabitants  with  destruction,  unless  they  divided 

signed  to  it  by  Lipsiiis  is  better  lines  in  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  ▼.  380, 
adapted  to  tbe  phalanx  than  to  the  where  he  recommends  the  plant- 
legion,  and  Bomething  very  like  his  ing  of  trees  in  a  quincunx^  as 
Roman  order  was  practised,  under  armies  are  drawn  up: 
particular  circumstances,  by  Xeno-  Kon  animum  modo  uti  pascat  pros- 
phon  when  he  ascended  the  moun-  pectus  inanem. 


\ 


tains,  and  defeated  the  Colchians.  Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  om- 
Expedit.  Cyrijr  1-  iv.  p  341.  Comp.  nibusaequas 

History  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iii.  Terra,  neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  se 
c.  26.  The  same  tactics  were  em-  estendere  rami: 

ployed  by  Philopoemen  in  the  second  These  passages  apply  not  to  the 

battle  of  Mantinaea;  of  which  here-  quincunx  of  maniples,  of  men,  or  of 

after.  clumps  of  trees,  but  to  the  quincunx 

'^  The  beautiful,  passage  in  Ci-  of  individuals  in  both  kinds,  which 

cero  de  Senectut  c.  17.  where  Ly-  arrangement  alone  allows  either  air 

•ander,  upon  viewing  the  planta-  and  soil  tothe  plants,  or  elbow  room 

tions  of  Cyrus,  attired  pxoceritates  to  the  soldiers, 
arborum,  et  directos  in  quincuncem  '       '^  Dionysiua,  Vegetius,  et  Lip- 

and  the  more   beautifiU  aim  de  MUit.  Roman.  L  iii.  c.  X 
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with  them  their  well  cultivated  fields.  The  Clusians,  while   CHAP, 
they  negotiated  with  the  invadeiUi  despatched  ambassadors     ^'  ■ 
to  Rome,  craving  assistance  as  speedy  as  their  danger  was         , 
imminent  ^^.  The  Romans  sent  byway  of  mediators  between 
the  Gauls  and  Clusians  three  brothers  of  the  Fabian  family, 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  republic  for  patriotism  and 
boiling  valour.  The  Fabii,  according  to  their  insmictions, 
explained  to  the  Gauls,  that  Clusium  being  united  in  strict 
friendship  with  Rome,  any  injury  done  to  it  could  not  be  over- 
looked by  their  commonwealth,  hitherto  unacquainted  with 
the  Gauls,  and  desirous  of  being  known  to  them  only  by 
good  oiBces.  The  Gauls  replied,  that  they  doubted  not  the 
bravery  of  the  Romans,  whom  the  Clusians  had  chosen  for 
their  protectors:  diat  this  people  possessed  more  lands  than 
they  needed,  and,  if  they  refused  to  relinquish  their  super- 
fluity, must  prepare  for  a  battle,  in  which  the 'Romans,  as 
spectators,  might  witness  how  far  the  prowess  of  the  Gauls 
surf^assed  that  of  all  other  nations^.  The  Fabii  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain:  the  pauls  told  them,  that  their  rights  were  in 
their  swords^'.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors  distinguished  themselves  conspicuously  in  the  first 
ranks;  and  one  of  them,  Quintus  Fabius,  being  carried  be- 
jrond  the  van  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  horse,  encountered, 
slew,  and  spoiled  a  Gallic  chief. 

The  fall  of  this  chief  was  communicated,  by  signal,  to  the 
whole  invading  army«  The  Gauls  sounded  a  retreat;  and 
stifled  their  animosity  against  Clusium,  that  it  might  be 
directed  more  fiercely  towards  Rome.  Though  blind  to  their 
own  injustice,  they  were  taught  by  their  priests  or  elders,  to 
discern  that  of  the  enemy,  and  to  send  messengers  before 
them,  demanding  the  Fabian  brothers,  as  violators  of  the 
laws  of  nations*  These  laws  were  firom  the  reign  of  Numa 

•^  Tit  Liv.  1.  V.  c.  35.  &  icq.  Alexand.  1. 1.  c.  4. 

*^  Alexander  remarked  justly,  ii        *'  Se  in  ar.«ia  jus  ferre.  Liv.  I 

^fXT»   atn  aitm^Mf.  ''The    Gauls  ▼. c. 36. 
were  ever  boasters.*' Arrian  Expedit. 
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CHAP,    interpreted  at  Rome  by  the  college  of  heralds^,  which,  upoa 
^^'     complaint  from  the  Gaub,  denounced  the  wrath  of  hearcR 


against  the  commonwealth,  unless  the  Fabii  were  surrender- 
ed to  punishment,  as  men  who  had  polluted  the  sanctitr  of 
their  own  official  character;  for  among  the  Rodnans  an  awfol 
sanctity  invested  every  institution,  and  every  agent  sabser- 
vient  to  the  prevention  or  the  termination  of  hostilities.  The 
senate  conciured  in  reprobation  of  the  unwarrantable  proceed' 
ings  of  the  Fabii;  but  in  tenderness  to  persons  of  sudi  dis- 
^nguished  hereditary  worth,  referred  the  ultimate  decision 
to  the  people,  who,  instead  of  delivering  into  the  cruel  bands 
of  Barbarians,  three  illustrious  youths,  whose  fault  had  origi- 
nated in  an  excess  of  valour,  named  the  Fabii,  with  three  od- 
leagues,  for  military  tribunes*  Apprised  of  this  proceeding, 
the  Gauls,  who  had  been  slowly  advancing  southward,  preci- 
pitated their  march  to  Rome  with  all  the  fury  of  ungovern- 
able rage,  declaring  to  the  terrified  cities  in  their  way,  Rome 
o'hly  to  be  the  object  of  their  vengeance* 
Aiiian  rout  News  of  the  apprpaching  danger  had  scarcely  arrived  there, 
u.  0.364.  lichen  the  Gallic  train,  both  cavalry  and  infantry  made  its 
appearance,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  coimtry*  It  exceeded 
seventy  thousand  in  number,  twice  the  force  which  the 
Romans  could  immediately  march.  Headed,  however,  by 
their  military  tribunes,  they  hastened  to  meet  the  invaders; 
and  taking  post  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Allia,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  detached 
,  part  of  their  number  to  seize  a  neighbouring  eminence. 
Brennus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  fearful  of  an  attack  in  flank, 
determined  first  to  dislodge  this  detachment,  whose  resistance, 

'•  Tlie  Feciales  in  Rome  corres-  declared  on  any  other  ^^munds  than 

ponded  with  theEifyvo^moi  in  Greece,  those  of  makiiij^  reprisals,  of  repeU 

War  was  not  to  be  levied  till  for*  Yn\f^  or  aven}2png  injuries:    omnia 

mally  declared  by  them;  and  ac-  quae  defendi,  repetique,  ct  ulcisct 

•  cordinf^  to  the  Jus  Feciale   (the  fks  sit.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  ▼.  c.  49.  Conf 

law  of  nations)  could  not  be  justly  Dionysius,  L  ii.  p.  131. 
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short  and  feeble  as  it  was,  saved  the  main  body  of  Romans    CHAP: 

from  destruction,  but  saved  them  at  the  expense  of  that  pre • — 

eminence  in  martial  glory,  which  they  had  long  and  honour- 
ably sustained.  The  celerity  of  the  Barbarians  had  obliged 
them  to  omit  those  religious  ceremonies  which  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  prevented  them  from  employing  those  military 
precautions  which  insure  victory*  Their  situation  was  uni> 
sual  in  taking  arms,  unauthorized  by  the  college  of  heralds; 
and  they  had  to  contend  with  anew  and  terrible  enemy,  whose 
numbers,  impetuosity,  singular  arms,  and  more  singular 
tactics  ^^,  heightened  the  consternation  first  excited  by  their 
savage  bowlings,  sanguinary  aspect,  and  gigantic  stature. 
The  Romans  fled :  One  part  of  them  towards  Rome,  the  far 
greater  to  Veii*'. 

The  conquerors  paused  in  amaze  at  their  easy  victory. 
Apprehending  an  ambush,  they  explored  the  ground  on  al| 
sides;  and  when  danger  in  no  part  threatened  them,  they 
began  to  chant  boastfully  their  warlike  songs,  to  pile  in 
towering  trophies  the  Roman  shields,  which  in  the  trepi*. 
dation  of  flight  had  been  abandoned,  and  to  indulge  in  that 
levity  of  mirth,  and  those  intemperate  carousals,  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  feasts  of  victor}'. 
Their  intermediate  position,  however,  prevented  all  com- 
munication between  Rome  and  Veii;  so  that  those  of  the 
routed  army,  who  had  entered  the  former  city,  regretted 
as  lost,  the  far  greater  number  of  fugitives  who  had  escaped  > 
to  the  latter.  Thus  reduced  in  strength,  they  despaired  of 
being  able  to  withstand  the  progress  of  the  Gauls,  or  of 
defending  the  wide  extent  of  Rome  against  the  fury  of  their 
assault.  The  helpless  crowd,  belonging  to  so  vast  a  city, 
was  encouraged  to  scatter  itself  southward,  through  the 
inferior  strong-holds  of  Latium;  while  the  priestesses  of 
Vesta  were  permitted  to  transport  the  venerated  symbols 
with  which  they  were  intrusted  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  Tuscan  city  Caere^  fifteen  miles  distant.  In  performing 

•»  See  abwc  chapter  ».     »«  Tit.  Liv.  1.  v.  c.  38,  Conf.  Plutarch  in  Cami: 
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t 
CHAP,   diis  sacred  office,  they  were  assisted  by  the  piety  of  Lucius 

— _ —  Albinius,  a  poor  Plebeian,  who,  on  beholding  them  after 
they  had  passed  the  wooden  bridge  across  the  Tiber,  labori- 
ously ascending  mount  Janiculum,  placed  them  in  a  cart, 
in  which  he  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  preference  given  by  Lucius  to  a  religious 
duty,  above  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  was  extolled 
by  Roman  historians,  and  his  name  passed  in  an  obscure 
rumour  into  Greece,  as  that  of  the  saviour  of  Rome*^. 
Rome,  ex-      But  this  Commonwealth  was  reaUy  saved  by  most  extra- 
oaphoi,^     ordinary  public  exertions  of  patriotism  and  fortitude.   On 
tfa!e^G^s    ^  siniilar  occasion,  the  Athenians  acquired  immortal  gloiy 
n  r  ^^   ^y  abandoning  their  city^  for  the  sake  of  their  country^^. 
With  a  magnanimity  not  less  sublime,  one  part  of  the  Romans 
invited  certain  death  to  render  the  other  invincible.  Retarded 
by  their  frantic  rejoicings,  the  Gauls  advanced  not  to  Rome 
till  the  third  day  after  the  Allian  rout.  By  this  time,  the 
more  helpless  inhabitants  had  dispersed  over  LatiuAi;  the 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  capitol: 
while  the  aged  fathers  of  the  republic,  disdaining  to  in- 
cumber the  warriors,  or  consume  any  part-of  their  provisions, 
seated  themselves  on  their  curule  chairs,  some  in  the  Forum, 
others  in  the  vestibules  of  their  houses,  and  desired  Marcus 
Fabius,  the  high  priest,  to  rehearse  to  them  the  form  of 
devotion  for  the  safety  of  their  fellow  citizens.  This  cere- 
mony being  performed,  they  grasped  their  ivory  rods,  and 
calmly  waited  the  approach  of  the  Barbarians.  Amidst  the 
dreary  solitude  and  silenc^  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  the 
majesty  of  such  a  sight  might  have  overawed  the  invaders, 
a  nation  peculiarly  susceptible  of  new  impressions]  when  a 
Gaul  more  audacious  than  his  brethren,  insulted  the  snow- 
white  beard  of  Marcus  Papirius.  The  venerable  senator, 
with  his  ivory  rod  checked  the  Barbarian,  and  thereby  pro* 
voked  his  impetuous  broad  sword:  the  contagious  example 

*'  Aristot.  apud  Plutarch  ih  Ca-     vol.  i.  c.  10. 
mill.  »oi  Tit.  Liv,  ibid. 

^    ^^^  History  of  Ancient  Greece, 
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vrs^  fbflbw^  Iff  hU  bloodthirsty  cbmpanioiis,  who  com-   chap. 
pletecl  the  unresisted  massacre'^^  '• — 


In  the  ^ack;  which  Jmviediately  followed,  of  Rome,  the 
streets  in*  many  places'#ere  set  on  fire;  by.  which  wanton 
havoc, , the  G&uis  diminished  tkeir  own  resources  for  be« 
sieving  the  capitol,  nc^w  fortified  by  strong  bulwarks  in  form 
of  a  citadef.  The  want  of  provisions  obliged  part  of  theih  to 
quit  the  blockade;  and  as  the  opm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Veil  had  by-this  timfe  t^een  conveyed  thither,  the  Gauls  fora- 
ged in  aq  opposite  direction,  t^ards  Ardea,  a  Roman 
colony,  twenty  miles  south  of  its  metropolis.  In  Ardea  there 
resided  an  illustrious  Patrician,  now  involved  in  foul  igiio- 
miny,  instead  of  the  high  honours  which  his  services  had 
deserved;  atid  who  of  all  men  would  have  been  the  best 
qualified  to  previent  the  evils  that  had  fallen  on  his  country,  >  , 
as  he  was  soon  destined  gloriously  to  avenge  them*  Camil-  * 
los,  after  conquering  Veil,  had  celebrated  games  in  the  Cir- 
cus, and  triumphed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  hprses  of  re- 
splendent whiteness.  This  pomp  offended  the  jealousy  of 
Tepnblicans,  by  the  glare  of  too  conspicuous  a  prosperity.  He 
ivas  invidiously  and  most  unjustly  impeached  of  peculation, 
and  Foreseeing  that  factious  suffrages  ^vould  prevail,  had  re- 
tired to  Ardea  in  voluntary  banishment*^^ 

But  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  sent  Camillus  to  Ardea*  CamOius 
At  his  instigation,  the  Ardeans,  by  a  nocturnal  march^  sur-  Dcstruc 
prised  the  Gauls  buried  in  sleep  and  wine.  Many  of  them  ^^ {j^g 
w^ere  slain;  and  a  party,  being  driven  towards  Antium,  was  u*?!%g7 
totally  destroyed  by  a  sally  fraai  that  place.  Meanwhile,  the  B.  c.  ssr. 
army  at  Veii  had  received  reinforcements  from  many  neigh- 
Jjouring  districts.  Only  a  general  like  Camillus  was  wanting 
to  conduct  it  to  victory.  Before  naming  an  exile  for  Dictator, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  the  army  at  Veii  to  consult  the  Ro- 
mans besieged  in  the  capitbl,  who  still  preserved  all  the  legal 
forms  of  civil  polity,  passing  decrees  regularly,  as  before  the 

!«>»  Tit.  Liv.  ibid.  »02  piutarcb  in  Camill. 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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CHAP,  inra^ioii,  &  iaame  of  theSeaine  Hud  Pidbpk.  To  ^adi  lO* 
mission  to  dus  pent-op  majesty  of  the  republic^  "^&s  a  giral 
but  nbt  in^upihltile  diflkvfty;  flik^  the  iRom^s  hAd  «}1l^y8 
agente  at  comhiahd^  ready  for  e\-efy  enterprise,  BytfllHiM 
6f  a  piece  of  tmoytot  tdrk;  Pontius  CoiAi|ihi$,  an,  intrcpM 
youth,  floated  unperceived  down  the  Stream  of  tM  Tib^; 
Ascended  an  ungiiard6i  precipi<Sb  oh  ttiS  bank;  anfl  Mn- 
ibuhidet^d  to  tiie  Romans  in-ihre  capitol,  the  winhes  '6f^etr 
bre£Iu%n-  it  Veil*  Camilluswaa  voted  titctaooH  news^f  his 
Section  were  conveyed  to* Veil  by  the  auctessftd*  IhdEifrn  ttf 
Pontius  thither.  The  Dictator  hastened  from  Ardea,  ted, 
having  reviewed  his  dhny,  immediately  led  it  to  Rome'^^ 

Before  his  arlriVal,  the  c^pitol  had  been  narrowly  sS^^ed 
from  surprise  in  the  night,  throu^  the  vigilance  and  tdour 
of  iMarcus  Manlius;  a  deliverance,  ho>¥«ver,  that  seemed  of 
little  iinpoitance,  as  the  besiegbd  were  now  peti^hibg  from 
hun'gen  Meanwhile,  Vhe  Gauls  leathed  Aat  their  owh  terri-^ 
lorie%  had  b6en  invAtted  by  the  warlike  Veneti^^.  In  lia&te 
to  protiect  iheir  homes,  they  gaVe  intimation  that,  for  a'Sno- 
derate  ransotn^lhey  would  conscfht  to  i^ike  the  siege.  Falnte 
compelled  the  Rotnans  to  listen  to  this  ihortifying  proposi- 
6on.  Their  mQhary  tribunes  b^g^  to  weig^  a  thousand 
Roman  pounds  of  gold  to  king  Brennus.  'Hiat  dishonest 
Barbarian  had  brought  a  fUse  balance:  the  trib'imes  tktected 
his  fraud,  and  weighed  the  gold  faiify:  Brennus  thr^w  his 
sWord  into  the  iscale,  exclaiming  ^*  such  justice  belongs  to 
die  vanquished.'*  During  a  transaction,  infamdus  on  one 
side.»  and  ignominious  on  the  other,  Camillus  entered  Rome 
Ivith  his  army,  and  ransomed  that  city  wiA  steel.  A  dread- 
fill  havoc  was  made  of  \he  Barbarians,  firit  in  the  streets,- 
and  afterwards  where  they  made  a  hdt,  at  the  eighth  mile- 
stone on  the  road  to  Gabii*  Not  a  messenger  is  said'  to 

^0^  PlutiA^  in  CnifitlL  tardi,  in  hii  Discourse  on  the  «ood 

*^*  We  learn  this  imporUnt  cif-  Fortune  of  Rome*  p.   580.  Edit, 

cumsUnce  from  Polybius,  1.  it  c.  18.  XyUnd. 

It  is  pertinently  introduoed  by  Pli;b> 


s. 
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have  retmraltd  bome<  to  report  tb^  univenal  destrnctioa  of  6HAR 
the  iiv^dcrs^".  .   ^,  ^"  ,. 

The  Romans  thu%  recovered  dieir  citf^lut  ac]||^4n  ruini*  Rome  ro- 
That  k  Qiight  bf  the  more  speedily  repaired,  bricks  were^*"*^* 
aiippU^d  by  the«  publip*  aad  permission  wa%  granted  of  put- 
ting ^i9ber«.and  digging  stone  wherever  these^/ materials 
abpundedf  Before  the  hur&ing  of  Rome  by  the  Gaula,  many 
hoiisfs  emsisted  of  s^vei^al  stories,  aad  were  adorned  by 
court9  apd  veatibidcs^^^.  Thcyjvere  rebuilt,  doubtless,  with 
1^8  mtgnifrpepco  i  for  the  owners  were  obliged  to  give  ^ure- 
tif^  that  Ihe  work  should  be  completed  within  the  year;  and 
thi9^fi4re  pf  eapedition  prevented  <^e  care  in  straightening 
ikti  ^tf^9jb^^  insomuch  that  the  common  sewers,  whieh  for- 
merly rm  below  Wipty  spaces,  now  too  frj&quently  annoyed 
the  te^^nta  pf  well  inhabited,  buildings*  The  capitol  was 
HTfflgdwped  with  9r^&l  diligence,  and  its  stupendous 
ba^is  of  square  stone  constructed  on  this  occa&ion  remained 
a  vaork  pf  copspi^uous  grandeur  in  the  age  of  Augustus- 
Ao^idft  exertions  essential  to  their  subsistence  or  security, 
the  Rpivmuft  sht^wed  peeuliar  attention  to  the  concerns  6f  re* 
MgififPV  This,  9s  CsmiUus  told  them,  was  the  primary  and 
m»t  impqrMPt  of  all  national  objects;  ^^  lupce  in  rec^ng  to 
Hiind  the  vicissitudes  of  ^e  Veientian  end  Gallic  war,,  they 
muft  peirfieive  that  success  had  uniforiply  accompanied  Aeir 

*•*  Conf.  Tit  Liv.  Polybius  ubl  Montesquieu)  "  wit  witl^out  wis- 

stipn  et  Plutarch  in  Camill.  dom.'*  The  respectable  modem  wri- 

i«*  TH.  LW.  «t  Ptutapcb  in  CamiL  ters  who  talk  of  the  rudeness  and 

They  veve  thus  dUtipguished  j^m  bsp'bai'ism  of  the  anci^t  Ra»«nt 

the  iiuts  of  rustics,  whether  hus-  think  very  differently  from  Cicero 

bandmen  or  shepherds.  Yet  Mon-  as  quoted  by  Aug^stin.  de  Civitate 

tesquieu,  in  speaking  of  the  bum-  Dei.  1.  xzli.  c- 16.  ''M&gis  est  in 

ing  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  says  Romulo  admirandum,  quod  czteri, 

"  L'incendle  de  la  ville  ne  fut  que  qui  Dii  ex  hominibus  facti  esse  di- 

rincendie    de     quelques    cabanes  cuntur,  minus  eruditis  hominumse- 

de  pasteurs.*'  Grandeur  et^Deca-  culis  fuerunt:  Romuli  autem  seta- 

dcnce,  cap.  1.  Npthing  has  propsiga*  tern,  minus  his  sexcentis  annis,  jpjii 

ted  more  false  notions  concerning  inveteratis  Uteris  atqiie  doctrinis, 

things  remote  in  place  or  time,  than  omnique  illo  antiquo  ex  inculta  ho- 

what  the  French  call  "rEsprit,**  minum  vita  crrore  sublato,  fuisse 

which  may  often    be    translated  cemimus.'* 
{ though  surely  not  in  the-  case  of 
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obedienee  to  the  gods,  whereas  dfssMcr  had  as^  constantly 
resulird  from  the  guilt  of  an  opposite  behaviour^^^.^- 

From.tbe  rebuilding  of  the  city,  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  brought' twio  tiacies 
in  competition  with  the  Gauls,  in  as  many  tumultuary  wars, 
commonly  decided  by  the  events  of'  single  batdes.  Before 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  Romans  discovered  that  the 
Gauls  had  not  strength  proportional  to  their  stature;  that 
their  impetuous  courage  wanted  perseverance  or  fimlness; 
that,  ^though  in  their  first  assaults  they  were  greater  than 
men,  in  their  second  they  were  less  than  women^^':  in  fine, 
that  in  all  things,  they  weVe  more  showy  than  substantiid. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Gallic  wars,  and  about  half  a  century 
after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the  commonwealth  first  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  a  nation  of  a  far  more  obstinate  cha- 
racter. This  was  the  Samnites,  a  people,  inhabiting  those 
rough  and  lofty  tracts  of  the  Apennines  which  overlook 
Latium  and  Campania  on  one  side,  the  Hadriatic  sea  on  the 
other;  and  which  diverge  in  their  southern  coarse  towards 
Apulia  and  Lucania.  From  their  central  mountains,  they 
poured  down^eir  arms  and  colonies  towards  the  Hai^atic 
and  Tuscan  seas;  and  eighty  years  before  this  period,  a  party 
of  Samnites  surprised  Vultumus,  the  principal  Tuscan  set- 
tlement in  Campania,  butchered  the  inhabitants,  and  appro- 
priated their  city  and  territory^^®.  From  Capua,  the  new 
name  of  Vultumus,  these  daring  assassins  are  commonly 
called  Capuans;  and  their  bloody  usurpation  of  that  phtce, 
compared  with  the  transactions  which  we  are  now  going  to 
relate,  affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the  change  which 


'^^Tit.Liv.  1.  V.  c.  54. 

^*^'Iclem.l.  x.c.  28.  In  the  account 
of  the  Gallic  wars,  tliere  are  consi- 
derable differences  between  Poly- 

m 

bius,  1.  ii.  c-  18.  et  seq.  and  Livy,  I. 
vi.  c.  22.  1.  vii.  c.'Q,  11,  23.  et  1.  \\n. 
c.  20.  et  1.  X.  c-  27.  That  Liwuscd 
much  ficcdom  with  other  authors 
as  well  as  with  Polybius,  will  appear 
from  comparinjr  his  account  of  Man- 
fius'  combat  with  the  gigantic  GauU 


1.  vii.  c.  10.  and  tliat  of  Claudius 
Qiiadrigrarius,  prcser\cd  in  Aulus 
Gellius,  \.  ix.  c.  13.  Qiiadng^us 
was  contemporary  with  Si&enna, 
who  also  wrote  a  Roman  historr, 
and  flourished  in  the  time  of  SvDa. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  Li^-v 
professes  to  follow  Quadrjg^aiius  iu 
1.  vii.  c.  10.  et  1.  viii.  c.  9. 
10 »  Tit.  Liv.  1.  iv.  c.  37. 
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maybe  operated  in  the  course  of  fourscore  years,  on  the    CHAP, 
characters  of  men,  through  local  circumstances  and  climate. -^ — 


The  S^mnites,  in  their  various  encroachments,  had  hither- 
to met  with  no  opposition  from  Rome;  and,  as  they  admired 
the  Ta)our  and  good  fortune  of  this  commonwealth  in  the 
V  ars  which  have  just  been  related,  they  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  friendship  of  its  magistrates,  and  were  accepted 
as  its  allies.  Presuming  on  this  treaty,  they  made  war  on  the 
Sidicini^^^,  a  people  of  Campania,  whose  capital  was  within 
five  miles  of  the  Liris;  the  eastern  boundary  of  Latium. 
This  war  was  not  coloured  with  the  slightest  pretence  of 
justice.  The  Samnites,  descending  from  the  Apennine,  had  . 
been  accustomed  to  infest  many  adjacent  plains,  and  they 
quarrelled  with  the  Sidicini,  merely  because  they  were  strong 
enough  to  plunder  them  with  impunity. 

The  Sidicini  applied  for  assistance  to  their  neighbours  the  The  Ca- 
Capuans,  and  obtained  it  from  that  people  whose  own  safety  J^der  "^ 
appeared  to  he  at  stake.  Both  communities  were  defeated  ^^^  ^^' 
by  the  Samnites;  upon  which  event,  the  Capuans  sent  an  persons  to 

,        ,  ^he  Ro- 

embassy  to  Rome,  supphcatmg  protection  against  fierce  mans.  u.  C. 
mountaineers,  with  whom  they  acknowledged,  that  their 
own  city,  populous  as  it  was,  and  next  to  Rome,  the  greatest 
and  rithest  in  all  Italy,  was  totally  unable  to  contend.  The 
senate  replied,  by  the  voice  of  the  Consul  Valerius,  ^^  The 
Romans  would  willingly  contract  friendship  with  the  Ca- 
puans; but  unfortunately  a  prior  friendship  stands  in  the 
way.  We  are  allied  with  the  Samnites;  on  which  account  we 
cannot  arm  in  your  defence,  without  violating  our  duty  to 
the  gods,  as  well  as  to  our  confederates;  to  whom,  however, 
we  shall  intimate  our  desire,  that  they  desist  from  further 
hostilities."  Upon  receiving  this  answer,  the  spokesman  of  the 
Capuan  embassy  said,  according  to  the  instructions  brouglit 
with  him,  these  memorable  words,  ^'  Aldiough  you  refuse, 

conscript  fathers!  to  protect  the  Capuans  against  unprovoked 

« 

iiOTit  Liv.lvii.  c.  29. 


^ 
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CHAP.   viokBce,  you  will  douMeii  defend  your  6\^  i»«pertjr.  We 


imA 


XI  I. 

therefore  surrender  tojyou  Capuft*  its  people,  and 


and  temples.  They  are  all  yours;  and  whatever  wroug  imj  be 
done  them  is  henceforth  tominitted  against  the  supremacy 
of  Rome*'*  The  ambassadors  then  feU  prostrate  in  ^  ^esti* 
bule  of  the  Aenatebouse,  with  supplicating  bands,  and  learp 
streaming  from  their  eyes.  Historians  do  not  insinuate,  that 
these  abject  demonstrations  might  be  nothing  more  than  aa 
artful  drama,  previously  concerted  with  the  Romans,  for  die 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  elude,  without  dishonour,  their 

• 

treaty  with  the  Samnites.  An  embassy,  however,  wns  sent 

by  them  to  Samninm  of  a  quit^  different  import  froni  that 

proposed  by  Valerius,  exphuning  the  recent  surreoder  of 

Capua;  and  should  friendly  admonitions  fiul,  commanding 

their  ancient  allies  to  abstain  from  injustice  towards  their 

new  subjects.  The  Samnian  magistrates,  assembled  19  their 

\iupreme  council,  set  this  mandate  at  defiaaee;  aiM}  in  bearing 

of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  ordered  their  fc«ces  ima  Cam- 

pania^^^* 

BaMeneari    Their  audacity,  when  made  known  at  Rome*  &M  all 

Gmutu.     x^^  v^th  indignaiion.  The  senate  despatched  h^mlda  in^ 

B.C.*  340.  Samnium,  to  demand  reparation  of  wrongai  and,  in  onaeof 


refusal,  solemnly  to  denounce  war.  The  popular  aasemMy» 
upon  leaming'  that  justice  wfis  denied,  decreed  <hai  the 
consuls,  Valerius  and  Cornelius,  shpuld  inmediately  ignrchy 
the  former  into  Campania^  ihe  latter  into  SammiiiA.  Vale- 
rius encamped  near  Mount  Oaurus  in  Campania,  where 
the  eagerness  and  confidence  on  bofh  sides  sopn  occaaipaed 
a  battle;  neither  the  swordsmen,  nor  the  cavalry  of  the  Ro- 
mans could  break  the  Samnite  Uqe,  bristling  with  spears; 
and  the  resistanesi  insurmountable  to  mere  force,  was  over* 
come  by  those  transports  ef  military  eathusiaem  which  the 
Romims  displayed  in  their  first  coidict  with  this  pew  and 
formidable  enemy*  The  Samniies  bad  eniered  the  field 
against  men,  whose  renown  filled  Italy,  -with  a  resolution  to 

"iTit.  Liv.l.Tii.c3t 
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conquer  or  die;  iaad  when  dsked,  aftfer  defeat^  what  had   cRAP. 

changed  their  purpose,  thef  said  that  the  eyes  of  the  Romans «i— ^ 

fiashed  iiving  flames,  blasting  opposition;  and  that  their  fierce 
countentoces  and  wild  demeanour,  it  was  t?otaIly  impossible 
to  endore^^**  The  Romans  took  possession  of  their  camp;  the 
Capuans  and  other  Campanians  flocked  from  sdl  quarters  to 
congratulate  the  victors*  Daring  Vsderids'  war  in  Campania, 
his  colleague  gained  a  still  more  bloody  battle  in  Samnium. 
Thixty  diousand  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen.  But 
upon  die  first  appearance  of  a  new  enemy  to  Rome,  the 
Voisci,  so  often  defeated,  were  in  arms:  and  even  success^ 
fomented  dangerous  discontents  among  the  Latins,  who  had 
long  formed  one  half  of  the  Roman  armies.  Meanwhile  the 
gpreatness  of  their  disasters  so  much  dismayed  the  Samnites, 
^at  when  the  Consul  ^milius  invaded  their  territory,  he 
vnM  met,  not  by  hostile  axtntes,  but  by  supplicating  embas- 
sies^^. He  therefore  granted  to  them  peace,  upon  receiving 
^xtet  months'  provisions,  and  a  year's  pay,  for  his  legions. 

These  legions,  indeed,  were  speedily  to  be  employed  ip  aRcbeUion 
naore  dMiestiG  warfare.  The  spirit  of  mutiny,  among  the  LaUns 
Latins,  was  fomented  by  ambitious  chiefs,  particulJ^rly  An-  the  Oun?^ 
ntos  of  Seda,  and  Niimicius  of  Circeii.  These  men,  equally  P»°*"»- 
ittftd  and  eroiterprising,  maintained  that  civil  society  inferred  4i9.  B.  C. 
perfect  equality  of  law,  and  that  this  equality  could  only  be 
secured  by  a  lait  rotation  of  magistracy;  on  which  account 
theyinsisted  that  the  Latins  should  enjoy  a  doe  share  in  the 
consular  and  ^enacorisEn  power.  At  ilie  ditttance  of  one  him- 
dred  imd  sixty-one  years  from  the  victory  at  Ate  lake  Regil- 
Ins,  which  had  confirmed  their  supremacy  over  Latiuni,  the 
Romans  were  thus  brought  into  anew  war  widi  a  people, 
who  boasted  the  same  Mood  and  courage  with  themselves, 
who  had  cbmforhied  to  the  same  infititulions  both  civil  and 
military;  in  a  word,  who  had  every  thing  in  common  with  ^ 

• 

iia  otudm  sibi  Rofnanonini  ar« '  andentood  1^  Homers  ^ho  ckane- 
dcre  visos— vesanos  vtdtus  et  ftiren-     terizes  Has  the  only  virtue  agitated 
tia  era.  Tit  Liv.  1.  vii.  c.  33.  Conf.     hy  attthe  madnest  ofenthuKssin. 
Plutarch  in  Vjnbo,  p.  398.  Edit         "'  Tit.  Liv.  I  viii.  c.  1. 
Xyland.  Valour,  he  sayt»  was  well 
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CHAP,    them,  except  their  unbending'  loftiness  of  patriotism  and 

-—of  policy.  These  virtues  never  shone  more  conspicuously 

than  in  the  present  renewed  struggle  with  the  Latins,  and 
'  the  Campanians  their  rash  abetters.  In  the  fiist  great  battle 
fought  near  the  roots  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  th^  Consul  Man- 
lius,  who  twenty  years  before  had  despoiled  the  Giant  Gaul, 
and  acquired  the  surname  of  Torquatus,  inflicted  death  on 
his  own  son  for  combating  beyond  the  ranks"^:  the  other 
Consul  Decius  devoted  himself  to  the  infernal  gods  for  the 
«  safety  of  his  army*".  This  moral  machinery  proved  irrestst- 

ible.  The  enemy  were  repeatedly  vanquished  in  Canoipania; 
and,  upon  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  completely  subdued  at  the 
river  Astura,  and  the  city  Pedum  in  Latium.  Lucius  CamiU 
lus  rivalled  the  glory  of  his  kinsman  Marcus,  conqueror  of 
the  Gauls;  and  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  referred  to  the 
senate  in  what  manner  the  Latins  ought  in  future  to  be 
treated^  observing  that  through  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  it 
now  depended  on  that  council,  whether  these  rebels  should 
any  longer  exist  as  a  nation. 
Trefttment      That  correct  justice  might  be  administered,  the  senate  dc- 
quishcd      termined,  that  each  community,  both  of  Latium  and  Campa- 
mcnt  o^f  ^   "^^f  should  be  tried  separately.  Some  states  were  stripped 
the  Roman  ^f  their  lands;  new  Roman  colonies  were  established  in 

conquests. 

u.<;  419— cities  belonging  to  others;  national  assemblies,  and  all  fc- 
5o5— 3J2.    deral  institutions  were  thenceforth  aboLshed  among   the 
Latins,  that  these  allies  might  be  connectei^  with  each  other, 
only  through  the  intervention  of  Rome.  But,  in  compensa- 
tion for  these  severities,  the  fidelity  of  Laurentium  was 
rewarded  with  an  equal  and  honourable  alliance.  Tuscolum 
retained  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  formerly  con- 
ferred on  it.  The  same  benefits  were  extended  to  four 
other  Latin  cities;  Nomentum,  Pedum,  Lanuvium,  and 
Aricia;  forming  at  the  radius  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  Rome,  a  half  circle  qn  the  e^st  of  that  capital.  In  Cam- 
pania, and  the  adjacent  district  of  the  Aurunci,  similar  im- 

!»♦  Tit.  Liv.  1.  viu.  c.  7.  *"  Ibid.  c.  9. 
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muniti^s  were  granted  to  Fundi,  Formiie,  Cumse,  Capua,  chap. 
Suessala;  and  soon  afterwards  to  Acerra*  Colonies  were_2^1I: — 
planted  at  Cales  in  the  territory  of  the  Ausones,  and  at 
FregcUa  in  that  of  the  Sidiqihi  ^^\  To  the  north,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  jRonians  enjoyed  many  strong-holds,  intermixed 
with  the  possessions  of  the  Sabines  and  Tuscans.  They  now 
acquired  equallyimportant  outposts  in  the  south,  stretching 
an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  The  number  of 
citizens  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand.  Thus  in 
Italy,  as  afterwards  in  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  the 
Romans  united  and  rewarded  their  friends,  divided  and 
punished  their  enemies;  9nd  these  simple  maxims,  flowing 
from  plain  sense  and  natural  passion,  led  them  more  surely 
to  empire,  than  all  the  windings  of  that  crooked  policy  "with 
w^hich  their  proceedings  are  sometimes  justly  branded. 

The  extension  of  their  ascendency  and  power  excited  much  The  cxten- 
fear  and  jealousy  among  the  states  of  Magna  Grscia,  froih  Roman 
Pakepolis  the  neighbour  and  elder  sister  of  Naples,  to  the  far  ^^^^^^ 
distant  Tarentum;  a  republic  whose  wealth  and  commercial  ^^^ 
prosperity  had  been  long  marked  in  the  communication  of  itSn'v?-^' 
name  to  the  great  adjacent  gulph.  All  these  cities,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  deformed  by  the  levity  and  capriciousness 
incident  to  the  worst  form  of  democracy;  and  each  had  too 
little  stability  in  its  domestic  councils  to  inspire  its  neigh- 
bours with  respect  or  confidence.  Without  wisdom  at  home, 
they  wer^  destitute  of  allies  abroad.  Like  Greeks  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  they  had  among  them  ingenious  and  able  ipen, 
whose  admonitions  they  had  the  folly  to  despise;  generally 
committing  their  concerns  to  ostentatious  harangue  rs,  or 
petulant  buffoons,  whose  congeniality  of  character  raised  them 
to  unrivalled  credit  with  the  thoughdess  multitude.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  counsellors,  the  commonwealth  of 
Palspolis,  wantonly  injured  the  Roman  setders  in  Campania; 

^^*  Tit.  Lit;  L  viii.  c.  13.  and  seq. 
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CHAP,    and  encouraged  by  the  Saitinites  who,  after  a  breathing  time 

Hi — of  a  dozen  years,  had  resumed  their  hostility,  answered  all 

demands  for  reparation  in  terms  of  defiance  "^.  Having  un- 
wisely provoked  the  Romans,  Palaepolis  more  unwisely,  ad- 
mitted a  garrison  of  Samnites.  The  Romans  sent  an  embassy 
into  Samnium,  complaining  of  the  assistance  thrown  into 
Palaepolis  as  an  infraction  of  the  late  peace.  The  Samnites 
returned  a  proud  answer,  challenging  the  Romans  to  meet 
them  in  the  plain  of  Capua  ^^*.  The  ambassadors  rejoined, 
that  the  legions  were  accustomed  to  march  whither  th^r  own 
generals  commanded  them:  with  all  possible  despatch,  they  in 
fact  proceeded  under  the  consul  P^pirius  into  Samnium,  and, 
besides  committing  dreadful  ravages  on  the  open  country, 
conquered  the  walled  towns  Allifae,  Callifae,  and  Ruffrium^". 
The  ad-  Meanwhile  Publilius  Philo,  consul  of  the  former  year,  wa^ 

Chj^ilaus    continued  in  command  until  he  should  finish  the  war  with  the 
»"^  ^;™-  insolent  Palaepolitans.  By  making  a  judicious  encampment  he 
which  tliey  had  cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with  their  brethren 
polls.       .  in  Naples,  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Sebetus; 
B.C.  323.    and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  severities  of  war,  the  besieged 
were  dreadfully  afflicted  by  the  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  un- 
bridled lust  of  the  Samnites,  who  were  entertained  as  their 
protectors.    Charilaus  and   Nymphius,  two  bold  and  able 
citizens,  saw  no  other  safety  for  the  place  than  a  speedy  sur- 
render of  it  to  the  Romans.  Having  concerted  between  them 
the  means  for  effecting  this  measure,  Charilaus  repaired 
secretly  to  the  consul,  and  acquainting  him  with  his  project, 
subjoined,  that  it  would  depend  pn  the  treatment  of  the  sur- 
rendered city,  whether  he  himself  should  pass  with  posterity 
for  a  patriot  or  a  traitor.  Publilius  sent  him  away  with  good 
hopes,  and  escorted  by  3000  soldiers,  for  whose  exertions, 
his  accomplice  Nymphius  was  at  this  time  providing  an  op- 
portunity. Under  the  semblance  of  fierce  animosity  to  Rome, 
this  artful  Greek  persuaded  the  Samnites  in  garrison,  that, 

^  ^ '  Tit.  Liv.  I  viii.  c,  22.        ^  ^ ^  ibid.  c.  23.         "•  Ibid.  c.  25. 
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as  the  principal  strength  of  the  enemy  was  then  employed  in   CHAP, 
distant  service,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  make  a  descent  on        i  ' 


the  coast  of  Latium,  and  to  carry  their  ravages  even  to  the 
gates  of  its  capital;  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  set  sail  secretly  in  the  night  time»  Agreeably 
to  this  plan,  all  ships  in  the  harbour  were  put  in  readiness, 
and  the  Samnites,  at  the  close  of  night,  proceeded  thither  for 
embarkation.  Then  was  the  time  for  Nymphius  to  exert  his 
utmost  dexterity,  and  by  a  number  of  bold  artifices  to  qreate 
confusion  and  delay,  until  Charilaus  with  Kis  Roman  escort 
should  arrive,  and  surprise  the  nearly  defenceless  city.  The 
Palxpolitans  obtained  safety  on  submission;  a  few  troops 
belonging  to  Nola,  a  town  ten  miles  distant,  were  glad  to 
escape  through  the  northern  gate;  while  the  Samnites  be- 
trayed and  now  deserted  by  Nymphius,  and  excluded  from 
the  surprised  city,  which  contamed  all  their  necessaries,  fled 
in  trepidation  homeward,  in  extreme  want  and  half  naked, 
objects  of  derision  and  tnockery  in  the  different  districts 
through  which  they  passed  "^.  We  know  not  how  exacdy 
Publilius  fulfilled  his  tacit  stipulations  with  Charilaus.  It  is 
certain  that  from  this  time  forward,  Naples,  or  the  new  city, 
rose  on  the  decline  of  the  old,  and  assumed  its  proper  station 
as  head  of  the  Greek  setdements  on  its  beautiful  bay.  The 
Romans  confirmed  the  preeminence  of  Naples,  and  entered 
into  an  honourable  treaty  with  its  magistrates. 

These  transactions  were  not  viewed  with  unconcern  by  Artifice  by 
Tarentum.    The   defection  of  the  Lucanians,  its    nearest  T^j^nUnes 
neighbours,  and  the  submission  of  the  kindred  colony  of  gJJ"^^^^^, 
Palaepolis,    were  the   circumstances  that  occasioned  most*^®*'' 
anxiety.  The  fate  of  Palaepolis  seemed  irrevocable;  buttheu.c.  43i. 
Lucatiians,  a  barbarous  and  unsteady  people,  it  was  hoped, 
might  be  again  prevailed  on  to  change  sides*  For  bringing 
them  over  from  the  party  of  the  Romans,  a  stratagem  was 

»20  Tit.  Liv.  1.  viii.  c.  26. 
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CHAP,    put  in  practice  that  could  have  been  deviaed  only  by  the 
profligate  artifice  of  the  Tarentines,  and   that  could  have 


B«  O*  a^xH. 


proved  successful  only  with  the  credulous  stupidity  of  the 
Lucanians.  Some  youths,  more  distinguished  by  their  rank  in 
life,  than  respectable  for  their  characters,  were  bribed  to  tear 
with  lashes  each  other's  backs,  and  dien  expose  their  Ueeding 
bodii  s  in  the  Lucanian  assembly,  demanding  vengeance  for 
these  abominable  cruelties  as  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans ''^  The  multitude  beheld,  pitied,  and  called  aloud  lor 
a  meeting  of  the  senate,  in  which  council  it  was  determined 
to  renr  w  the  league  with  Samnium,  and  to  bind  the  fickle- 
ness^ of  the  Lucanians  by  giving  hostages  to  that  state,  and 
pulling  it  in  possession  of  several  Lucanian  strong-holds. 
Warwhli       Yhe  confederacy  of  the  Samnites  was  at  the  same  time 
nitcAftiif)    joined  by  the  Vestini,  one  of  the  numerous  colonies  of 
u.c.  isi.  Sabines.  The  last  mentioned  people,  being  confined  on  the 
northeast  by  Umbria,  and  on  the  southwest  by  Latium, 
had  early  poured  down  their  plantations  along  the  Hadriatic 
sea  under  the  various  names  of  Vestini,  Peligni,  Picentes, 
Mamicini,  while  their  more  illustrious  colony  of  Marsi 
occupied  the  central  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  To  repress  the 
Vestini,  whose  hostilities  might  be  followed  by  those  of  many 
kindred  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  consul,  Junius 
Brutus,  hastened  into  their  territory,  and  sacked  two  of  their 
towns,  CuUna  and  Cingalia*  His  colleague  Lucius  Camillus 
was  obliged,  through  bad  health,  to  name  Papirius  Cursor 
for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Samnium.  The  Samnites  were 
twice  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Twenty  thousand  of 
them  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  batde  of  Imbrini urn- 
Having  consented  to  furnish  clothing,  and  a  year's  pay,  for 
the  Roman  army,  they  obtained  a  short  truce,  which  they  had 
die  folly  to  violate*  Their  country  was  invaded  anew  by 
Cornelius  Arvina,  and  they  were  compelled  to  the  disgrace- 
ful resolution  of  making  atonement  for  the  guilt  of  the  com- 
munity by  surrendering  Brutulus  Papius,  a  bold  and  power- 

*"TitLiv.Lviilc.28. 
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fill  citizen  accused  as  instigator  of  the  war.  Papius  withdreir    CHAP. 
from  ignominy  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  body  and  effects, — ^SS: — 
however,  were  sent  in  solemn  procession  to  Rome;  but  the 
Romans  disdained  private  satisfaction  for  the  public  delin- 
quency, and  rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation  with  apeo^ 
pie  who  had  so  often  proved  themselves  void  of  faith. 

This  decision  was  .represented  as  inexorable  cruelty  byrheCau. 
Caias  Pontius  the  bravest  of  the  Samnites,  and  son  to  Heren-  ^x  Jo**** 
nius  the  wisest  of  that  nation.  Pontius  exhorted  them  to^**™*"**" 

gions  pasa- 

consider  that  war  as  just  which  circumstances  made  neces^^d  under 
sary  and  the  cause  of  those  as  pious  whose  sole  resource  was  u.  C.  iss. 
in  arms***.  The  Samnites  followed  him  into  the  field,'  to  *  ' 
resist  two  consular  armies  that  were  expected  to  enter  their 
country »  To  receive  them,  Pontius,  adding  craft  to  boldness, 
took  post  in  the  valley  of  Caudium,  the  narrowest  and  darkest 
in  the  Apennines.  By  soldiers^  disguised  as  shepherds, 
the  consuls,  Veturius  and  Posthumius  were  assured  that 
the  Samnites  had  marched  into  Apulia,  and  in  the  design  of 
following  them  thither  allowed  themselves  to  be  decoyed 
into  the  most  intricate  defile  of  Caudium,  overhung  by  woody 
rocks,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caudine  Forks.  Here 
their  progress  was  suddenly  interrupted.  They  perceived 
that  the  road  had  been  obstructed  by  trunks  of  trees  and 
huge  masses  of  rock.  The  sides  of  the  valley  presented, 
unsurmountable  precipices.  The  Samnites  were  next  de- 
scried on  the  contiguous  heights.  In  this  extremity  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  turn  back,  but  found  their  retreat 
also  cut  off  by  artificial  barriers,  guarded  by  the  enemy. 
Pontius  consulted  his  father  Herennius,  how  best  to  avail 
himself  of  this  bloodless  victory.  The  wiise  old  man  advised 
him  either  to  grant  the  Romans  entire  safety,  or  to  put  the 
whole  of  them  to  death.  Pontius  rejected  the  extremes 
of  useful  mildness,  or  perhaps  more  useful  cruelty.  He  ex- 
asperated the  Romans  to  irreconcilable  enmity  by  making  ~ 
them  pass  under  the  ignominious  yoke,  at  the  same  time 

»22  Tit^  Liv.  1.  IX.  c.  1.  &  scq. 
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CHAP,  'that  he  spared  their  lives  on  the  hoUow  promise  of  peace, 
which  those  who  gave  it  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 


« will  to  ratify.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  months  Papiritis 

Cursor  retaliated  the  disgrace  of  tlie  Caudine  Forks^^on  a 

garrison  of  7000  Sabines,  which  he  found  in  Luceria^  a 

city  which  he  wrested  from  them  in  Apulia.  The  war  having 

thus  recommenced  with  wounds  to  mutual  pride,  deeper 

sometimes  than  those  of  blood,  continued  to  be  carried  on 

with  little  intermission   till  the   memorable   expedition   of 

Pyrrhus,  in  whose  final  defeat  the  fortune  of  Samnium  and 

all  the  more  southern  districts  of  Italy  was  involved*". 

Events  in        I"  the  course  of  this  long  conflict,- relentless  on  one  side, 

with^Sam-  ^^^  desperate  on  the  dther,  the  Romans  experienced  several 

their  *nk'9  severe  checks,but  never  met  with  any  very  signal  loss;  where- 

u.  0.440— as  the  Samnites,  on  five  different  occasions,  are  said  to  have 
473.  B.  c.  '  .  r«,  . 

314—281.    left  above  twenty  thousanH  slain  in  the  field"''.  The  bloodiest 

battles  were  those  of  Beneventum  in  Samnium,  and  Aqui- 
lonia  in  Apulia,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Roman  cavalry 
decided  the  battle  with  well  levelled  spears,  breaking  down 
the  enemies'  battalions  wherever  they  charged.  Next  year 
Fabius  Maximus,  among  other  Samnite  prisoners,  seized 
the  person  of  Caius  Pontius,  their  intrepid  chief,  the  idol 
of  his  country  and  the  shame  of  its  enemies.  Pontius  adorned 
the  conqueror's  triumph,  and  his  death  then  expiated  the 
Jgnomin^  which  he  had  inflicted  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  on 
two  consular  armies^".  With  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
leader,  the  Samnites  lost  for  a  while  the  spirit  of  resistance; 
artd  having  craved  and  obtained  a  truce,  they  were  accused 
of  violating  their  faith  for  the  sixth  time.  On  Ais  last  oc- 
casion they  were  powerfully  abetted  by  the  Lucanians  and 
the  Brutii,  and  the  force  of  the  war  was  directed  towards 
the  Greek  colony  of  Thurium,  formerly  Sybaris,  situate  on 

^^^  Tit.  Liv.  1.  ix  c.  1.  &  seq.  ^^^  Eutropius,  I.  ii.  Orosius,  I.  iii. 

^**  Id.  1.  ix.  &  X.  passim.        ,         c.  22. 
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the  southern  side  of  the  broad  Tarentine  gulph,  opposite   chap. 

XII 

to,  and  seventy  miles  distant  from  Tarentum.  This  colony,  — 


1»r  .      •  - 

called  indifferendy  Thurium  or  Thurii,  had  always  main-:  becomes 
tained,  as  we  l^ve  seen,  a  connexion  with  the  mother  coun-  ^^  war,*its 
try,  and  a  dozen  years  before  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  had  "?^/^*" 
been  reinforced  by  a  considerable  emigration  of  Athenians,  *'3.  B.  c. 
deriving  peculiar  honour  from  the  names  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Lysias,  who  are  numbered  among  the 
colonists^'^  To  resist  the  Lucanians  and  Brutii,  by  whom 
it'  was  surrounded,  and  whose  animosity  it  had  provoked 
by-  refusing  to  join  in  their  confederacy  with  the  Samnites, 
Thurii  entered  into  the  closest  friendship  with  Rome,  and 
accepted  a  Roman  garrison  for  its  defence.  In  consequence 
of  this  intimacy  with  a  city  that  had  been  long  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  Magna  Grsecia,  the  Romans  first 
began  to  examine  as  matters  of  improvement  or  curiosity, 
the  language  and  arts  of  their  remote  Grecian  ancestors^^^. 
To  expel  the  Romans  from. Thurii,  the  Samnites,  with 
their  allies,  bent  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  their  resent- 
ment and  obstinacy.  But  the  illustrious  Fabricius,  whose 
character  will  appear  more  conspicuously  in  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege^^^  only  one  year  before  the  arrival 
of  that  prince  in  Italy. 

In  the  central  territory  between   the   Rubicon  and  thecontempo- 
borders  of  Campania,  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  still  more  ^\^  x\\^ 
decided  ascendency.  The  iEqui  and   Votsci,  the   Sidicini  ^^"^j*"** 
and  Ausones,  who  had  cooperated  in  the  first  scenes  of  the  Tufcans 
Samnite  war,  were  punished  almost  by   total  extirpation,  u.  c.  44o 
and  their  territories  were  occupied  or  rather  entirely  co-h.c.  3i4— 
Ionized  by  the  conquerors.  The  Tuscan  commonwealths  of "    " 
Pcrusia,  Arretium,   Volsinii,  fought  separately  and  were 
successively  subdued.   Other  Tuscan  cities  were  equally 

'*•  Conf.  Strabo,  1.  vi.  Diodor.  1.  Plutarch  in  Flamin. 
xii.  Plutarch  in  Pericl.  &  Dionys.  ^^^  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  xii.  Dionysius        > 

Halicam.  in  Lysia.-  Excerp.  Legat.  Valerius  Maximus, 

*^'    Appian  de  Reb.   Samn.  8c  1.  viii.  r.  6.  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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unfortunate,  whether  they  took  arms  spontaneously,  or  were 
impelled  to  hostility  by  the  Gauls,  who,  having  first  made 
them  the  victims  of  their  rapacity,  next  compelled  them  to 
become  the  instruments  of  their  vengeance  jn  ravaging  the 
Roman  territory.  The  legions,  after  an  interval  of  forty 
years,  met  this  new  invasion  of  Gauls  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria* 
Their  ratding  chariots  of  war  frightened  the  Roman  cavalry, 
when  the  consul  Publius  Decius,  in  imitation  of  his  father 
of  the  same  name,  devoted  himself  with  equal  glory  for 
the  safety  of  his  country"^.  Twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
enemy  were  slain,  and  eig^t  thousand  made  prisoners.  Neariy 
ten  years,  however,  elapsed,  before  the  Galli  Senones  were 
totally  exterminated  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who 
reduced  their  desolated  city  Sena  into  a  Roman  colony, 
and  secured  this  bulwark  against  more  northern  Gauls  by 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Boii  at  the  lake  Vademon  in 
Tuscany;  a  victory  which  happened  only  four  years***  be- 
fore the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum. 

During  this  tide  of  military  success,  the  prosperity  of 
the  Romans,  we  may  observe,  was  marked  and  confirmed 
by  the  establishment  of  colonies.  Early  in  the  Samnite  war, 
they  colonized  the  important  strong-holds  of  Luceria  and 
Saticula  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  their  enemy.  The 
Umbri  were  punished  for  a  short  defection  by  being  bridled 
with  a  garrison  in  their  strongest  city  Nequinum,  or  Nami. 
The  same  year  Carseoli  was  planted  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  the  bravest  of  the  Sabine  race;  and  shordy  afterwards 
Mintuma  and  Sinuessa,  both  of  them  on  the  frontier  of  Cam- 
pania, the  former  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  the  latter 
in  the  Vescian  forest:  and  scarcely  four  years  intervened, 
before  they  sent  one  of  their  largest  colonies  to  Venusia  in 
Apulia.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  proved 
of  vast  importance  in  maintaining  their  authority  over  that 
extensive  district.  Upon  the  whole,  previous  to  the  War 


^^*  Tit  Liv.  L  X.  c.  28.         i^o  Dionys.  Halicam.  £z«eipw  Legit. 
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of  Tarentum,  they  should!  seem  to  have  established  at  least   chap. 
thirty  colonies  in  different  parts  of  lalty"^  -^— 

The  Tarentines,  as  we  have  seen,  had  descended  to  the  The  Ta- 
vilest  artifices,  for  interposing  a  strong  barrier  between  the  destroy  a 
manly  valour  of  Rome  and  their  own  voluptuous  effeminacy,  fleet. V.c. 
But  when  they  perceived  that,  by  the  falling  of  one  people  gJJ;^*^ 
after  another,  the  war  was  brought  to  their  borders,  anger 
carried  them  to  an  act  of  capricious  rashness,  which  could 
have  been  committed  only  by  a  city  like  Tarentum,  the  ab- 
stract and  essence  of  the  most  corrupt  democracy.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Romans  in  ten  decked  ships,  a  force  sufficient 
to  protect  them  against  pirates,  sailed,  probably  from  Thurii, 
to  survey  ^^*  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Magna  Grsecia;  and 
being  still  at  peace  with  Tarentum,  prepared  to  enter  tha( 
port  as  into  a  friendly  harbour.  Many  Tarentines  were  then 
assembled,  as  was  customar}^  with  a  people  who  lived  only 
for  pleasure,  in  their  magnificent  and  spacious  theatre,  from 
which  they  had  a  distinct  view  of  all  vessels  which  approach- 
ed their  coast.  Upon  sight  of  the  Roman  ships,  the  spectators  . 
were  thrown  into  an  uproar.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
injuries,  made  them  suspect  the  strangers  of  hostility.  Philo- 
charis,  nicknamed  Thais,  the  most  profligate  of  men,  and 
thereibre  the  most  acceptable  to  the  multitude,  cried  out,  that 
the  guardships  in  the  harbour  must  be  launched,  and  the 
Barbarians  repelled.  His  orders  were  obeyed;  the  Romans 
betook  themselves  to  flight;  five  of  their  ships  escaped,  four 
were  sunk,  one  was  taken,  and  its  crew  either  slain  in  mak- 
ing resistance,  or  dragged  into  slavery.  Proud  of  this  inglo- 
rious victory,  the  Tarentines  hastily  marched  to  Thurii> 
compelled  its  slender  garrison  to  capitulate,  banished  the 
nobles,  and  plundered  the  city  ^^K 

Instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  punish  those  enor-  Their 
mous  outrages,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  law  of  nations,  insult  u> 

the  amlMS- 

"1  Liv.  I.  X.  &  xi- pa«Bim.  Conf.,  Edit.  Schweigh.  ■^'**" 

Strabo,  I.  y.  ^^^  Dionys.  HaHcarn.  Excerpt. 

^33  BSrarv  r«v  fuyoKn*  Exhufa.  Ap-  Leg^at.  p.  743.  fc  seq.  Conf.  Appian 

plan  de  Rebus  Samnit.  c  viir  p.  57-  ubi  supra. 
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CHAP,    sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum,  with  demands  of  satisiaction. 

XJI        

The  embassy  was  headed  by  Lucius  Posthumius,  a  man  of 


OS.  I  .<:.     consular  dignity.  It  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Tarentine 
oj^'       "    assembly,  convened,  as  often  happened  in  Greek  cities,  in  the 
great  theatre.  But  before  the  ambassadors  declared  the  sub- 
ject of  their  mission,  their  dress,  their  appearance,  and  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  speak,  the  inaccuracies  of  their  language  and 

m 

pronunciation,  (for  they  made  use  of  the  Greek  tongue),  ex- 
cited derision  and  mockery  among  the  petulant  rabble*  Upon 
their  demand,  that  the  authors  of  most  unprovoked  violence, 
against  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  should  be  surrendered  to 
condign  punishment,  they  were  hissed  contumeliously  from 
the  theatre;  and  the  buffoon  Philonides,  (for  the  names  of 
such  wretches  only  occur  in  the  history  of  Tarentum),  fol- 
lowed closely  after  Posthumius,  and  lifting  up  his  own  gar- 
ment, defiled  with  his  excrement,  the  senatorian  purple.  The 
grinning  multitude  claimed  his  beastly  insult  for  their  own, 
while  Posthumius  calmly  declared  that  the  blood  of  the 
Tarentincs  should  wash  the  stain  from  his  laticlave  ^^^. 
They  in-  That  wretched  people,  uniting  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
riius  to'^  the  weakness  of  folly  with  the  vices  of  fabe  refinement,  thus 
'^em!  ux.  pi'ovoked  the  resentment  of  Rome,  without  possessing  the 
«'8i  ^'  ^  ^'^  requisite  in  war,  a  good  general.  As  a  free  and  commer- 
cial state,  their  walls  defended  them  against  neighbouring 
Barbarians;  their  fleet,  against  foreign  enemies;  they  were 
jealous  of  military  power,  and  careless  of  military  merit;  and 
their  ancestors,  on  various  occasions,  to  avoid  employiDg 
commanders  among  themselves,  who  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  become  tyrants,  had  usefully  engaged  in  their  service, 
generak  formed  in  the  experienced  schools  of  Greece  and 
Sicily.  In  compliance  with  such  precedents,  the  Tarentines, 
^m  looking  abroad  for  a  stranger  qualified  to  defend  them^cast 
their  eyes  on  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus.  This  prince,  who  boasted 
his  descent  from  the  heroic  lines  of  Hercules  and  Achilles, 
had  in  early  youth  be^  expelled  by  treason  ft-om  his  heredi- 

»34  Dionysius,  ibid. 
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taiy  kingdom.  He  had  long  followed  the  fortunes  of  Antigo-    chap. 
nus  and  Demetrius,  and  in  their  cause  signalized  his  valour — ^^' — 
at  the  great  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phry^a.  The  rtisfor-  LM.nrunJ'e; 
tunes  of  Demetrius,  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  thatbatde,'*^^*^ 

'  '  pnnce. 

reduced  Pyrrhus  to  the  condition  of  an  hostage  at  Alexan- 
dria with  the  first  Ptolemy;  where,  by  his  activity  and  address 
in  hunting  and  the  gymnastic- exercises,  he  gained  high 
favour  with  the  king,  and  by  the  regularity' of  his  morals,  ac- 
companied with  assiduity  and  flattery,  so  strongly  ingratiated 
himself  with  queen  Berenice,  that  in  preference  to  many  illus- 
trious suitors,  he  obtained  in  marriage  her  daughter  Anti- 
gone.  This  alliance  with  the  dower  of  troops  and  treasures 
which  followed  it,  reinstated  Pyrrhus  in  his  kingdom  of 
£pirus.  After  his  reestablishment  there,  he  had,  upon  the 
death  of  Antigone,  espoused  Lanassa,  daughter  to  Agatho- 
cles  of  Sicily,  in  virtue  of  which  marriage  he  laid  claim  to  the 
isle  of  Corc^^ra,  and  was  assisted  by  some  galleys  belonging  to 
Tarentum,  in  eifectuating  his  designs  against  that  island. 
Fortune  for  a  moment  had  flattered  him  with  far  higher  ac- 
quisitions; he  had  gained  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  from  the 
capricious  Demetrius,  lost  it  to  the  warlike  Lysimachus,  and 
was  again  on  the  point  of  contending  for  it  with  the  detesta- 
ble Ptolemy  Keraunus,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Tarentum 
and  her  allies  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  arms  ^^*i 

According  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  tlie  ambassadors  pre-  His  great 
seated  him  with  crowns  of  gold  as  tributes  of  respect  from  makcTsair 
their  several  cities.  They  assured  him,  that  the  strength  of^^Q^^^j^ 
the  seaports  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  of  the  Italian  confede- ^- ^- ^^^ 
rates  around  them,  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  infantry 
and  twenty  thousand  cavalry;  a  mighty  force  which  they 
were  desirous  of  intrusting  to  the  greatest  of  Greek  generals, 
that  he  might  employ  it  against  an  upstart  and  arrogant  re- 
public on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Pyrrhus  needed  not  the 
encouragement  of  this  alluring  exaggeration.  His  ancestors, 

^'^^  Plularrh  in  Pvrrho. 
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CHAP,    aa  we  have  seen,  had  fought  with  friary  in  defieace  of  the 

^E: Greek  colonics  in  Italy;  his  affinity  with  the  house  of  Aga- 

thocks  gave  him  a  personal  concern  in  the  affsirs  of  Sicily 
and  even  of  Africa;  and  his  own  genius,  bring  vast  and  ro- 
mantic, and  emboldened  by  great,  sudden,  and  most  uiilikely 
strokes  of  good  fortune,  he  presumed  to  take  the  great  Alex- 
ander for  his  model,  and  doubted  not  his  abilities  to  eflcct  in 
dne  half  of  the  world  a  revolution  similar  to  what  his  renown- 
ed kinsman  had  accomidished  in  the  other.  Through  the 
peninsula  of  Asia,  the  son  of  Philip  had  ascended  to  univer- 
sal empire  in  the  East;  Pyrrhus  hoped  to  makerthe  peninsula 
of  Italy,  the  ladder  by  which  he  was  to  attaun  an  equal  supre* 
macy  in  the  West*  Under  such  flattering  delusions,  he  im- 
mediately despatched  to  Tarentum  his  lieutenant  and  friend 
Cineas  the  Thessalian  at  the  head  of  3000  men;  and  being 
furnished  with  transports  by  his  allies  in  Magna  Ck«cia, 
followed  in  person  with  a  far  greater  force,  pardy  raised  in 
Epirus,  and  pardy  received  from  Ptolemy  Keraunus  on  con- 
dition of  leaving  that  murderous  usurper  in  quiet  possessioii 
of  Macedon.  This  second  embarkauon  consisted  of  twen^ 
thousand  heavy  armed  infantry,  three  thouflisnd  horse,  two 
thousand  archers,  five  hundred  slingers,  and  twenty  ele- 
phants *^:  a  well  composed  army  which,  bv  utc  Greeks  of 
that  age,  might  very  reasonably  have  been  deemed  capable 
of  achieving  mighty*  exploits  among  baibarous  nations* 
„,  The  first  imprudence  of  Pyrrhus  was  that  of  setting  sail  at 

ceeding  at  the  Stormy  opening  of  spring,  in  consequence  of  which  rash* 
u.  c.  473.  ness  his  transports  were  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and  even  his 
own  galley  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Messapia*  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  extensive  district,  surrounding  on  the  land  side 
the  territory  of  Tarentum « who  had  entered  into  all  the  views 
of  their  Grecian  neighbours,  received,  with  the  most  respect 
ful  courtesy,  a  prince  who  had  braved  every  danger  in  has- 
tening to  their  aid«  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  Tarentum  at  th^ 

i3«  piuUrch  in  Pyrrho. 
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head  of  little  more  than  two  tbouBand  men;  he  was  met  on  the  chap, 
way  by  an  escort  under  Cineas;  and  a  few  daya  after  his  ar-  ^^'  -, 
rival  at  the  place  of  destination^  most  of  his  transports 
reached  its  oi^kacipus  harbour  in  safety*  The  Tarentines  had 
sufiered  much  uneasiness  during  the  storm  by  which  the 
king's  ships  were  as^led;  and  fearing  the  immediate  ven- 
geance of  Rome,  had  pusilianimously  pent'  themselves  up 
within  their  walls*  Pyrrhus  exhorted  them  to  employ  nobler 
means  of  safety.  By  his  orders,  an  exact  account  was 
taken  of  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms.  Levies  were  made  with 
all  possible  expeditionf  and  the  king,  soon  discovering  the 
cowardice  of  the  people  with  whom  he  bad  to  do,  charged 
the  presamasters  to  bring  him  personable  men,  such  as  hsid 
size  and  strength,  saying,  that  it  would  be  his  own  business 
to  fashion  them  into  soldiers  ^^^.  In  conformity  with  tjliis  re- 
solution of  rendering  Tarentum  a  place  of  arms,  the  num** 
her  of  useless  holidays  was  reduced;  unseasonable  solemni- 
ties were  proscribed;  an  order  was  issued  for  shutting  up  the 
public  walks  and  gardens,  the  porticoes  of  praung  politicians, 
the  gymnasia  for  superfluous  exercise,  above  all,  the  infa- 
mous bagnios,  those  vile  resorts  of  all  Jhe  vices  that  lazy 
voluptuousness  carries  in  her  train.  Instead  of  the  general 
whom  they  had  voluntarily  chosen,  the  Tarentines  begsin  to 
complain  that  they  had  found  a  cruel  tyrant  ^^".  Pyrrhus 
treated  these  murmurs  as  sedition,  some  of  the  more  audaci* 
ous  demagogues,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  off  by  assassination: 
others  of  them,  he  ordered  under  various  pretences  into 
£pirus  ^^^,  governed  in  his  own  absence  by  his  son  Ptolemy, 
nephew  on  the  mother's  side  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  then 
reigning  with  great  glory  in  Egypt. 

There  was  in  Tarentum  a  certain  Ari^tarchus,  a  man  of  Aristu- 
much  eloquence  and  address,  and  so  universally  acceptable  xi^ntine 
to  his  countrymen,  that  Pyrrhus  was  at  some  loss  by  wb^i^  ^,J]JJ|J^*^ 
meams  most  safely  to  remove  him.  To  ruin  the  credit  of  this  Rome. 

>  37  Frontin.  StraUgf.  1.  ir.  c  1.  ^-^^  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 
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CHAP,   favoiirite,  he  affected  to  take  AristarchuB  ii;ito  his  most  mti- 

^---mate  confidence;  and,  mingling  with  the  severe  dicipline  of 

•     camps  the  cruel  artifices  of  courts,  caused  it  to  be  industri- 
ously circulated  that  the  measures  most  displeasing  to  the 
Tarentines  had  all  of  them  been  suggested  by  this  able  coun- 
selor. Soon  afterwards,  Aristarchus  was  despatched  on  pre- 
tence of   an  honourable  commission  to    young  Ptolemy, 
viceroy  in  Epirus.  He  embarked  without  any  apparent  reluc- 
tance, but  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  elude  the  base  arts 
of  the  king  by  still  more  perfidious  address;  for  he  was  no 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  of  Tarentum,  than  he  commanded 
_  his  pilot  to  steer  for  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  was  received 
cordially  at  Rome  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  serve  the 
I    commonwealth  ^^?.  From  him,  the  Romans  first  learned  the 
vigorous  preparations  of  the  enemy:  that  the  Messapians, 
Lucanians,  and  Samnites  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
Greeks;  and  that  embassies  had  been  sent  to  the  Tuscans, 
Umbri,  and  Gauls  to  rouse  against  Rome  the  ill  stifled  ani- 
mosity of  these  nations,  and  to  make  them  take  part  in  a  war 
that  would  assuage  their  utmost  hatred. 
A  legion,        The  first  care  of  the  Romans  was  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
of  4000      their  allies.  They  next  sent  a  legion  of  4000  men  to  protect 
ans  mas-    Ae  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  who,  though  Greeks  by  blood 
Rh^ants  *°^  language,  were  Romans  in  affection.  But  it  unfortunately 
Seir^cit^^"  happened  that  the  greatei*  part  of  this  legion  consisted  of 
U.C.473.    licentious  Campanians,  headed  by  their  countryman  Decius 
lubeUius,  a  neretch  capable  of  every  enormity.  The  Cainpa- 
nians  beheld  from  Rhegium  the  towers  of  Messene  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Strait,  and  the  sight  reminded  them  of 
the  successful  villany  of  their  now  envied  brethren.  lubel- 
lius  exhorted  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  general  con- 
vulsion of  Italy,  to  imitate  the  bold  example  which  would 
^  crown  diem  with  wealth  and  power.  The  design  was  execu- 
.    ted  as  fiercely  as  it  had  been  cruelly  conceived.  The  unsus* 

i*«Zonaras,  Plutarch. 
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pecting  Rhegians  were  massacred;  their  women  and  property   chap. 

became  a  spoil  to  the  murder^ers;  and  those  abominable  as- • — 

sassins,  having  soon  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  their 
neighbours  of  Messene,  brethren  to  them  in  blood  and  infamy, 
set  the  resentment  of  Rome  at  defiance,  and  styled  themselves 
the  new  commonwealth  of  Rhegium'^^^.  We  shall  see  in  due 
time  the  late  but  dreadful  vengeance  which  overtook  the  , 
contriver  .and  the  actors  in  this  perfidious  and  murderous 
enterprise* 

Meanwhile  the  consul  Coruncanius,  having  marched  north-  pyrrhas 
wards  to  repress  insurrections  in  Tuscany,  the  concerns  of  J^^^^jq^ 
the  south  were  committed  to  his  colleague  Laevinus.   He  ^*J*^."^®''. 
proceeded  into  Lucania,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  aciTanccs  t* 

Prscncstc 

the  Siris,  which,  after  watering  the  Platsean  settlement  Pan-  within  25 
dosia,  flows  into  the  Tarentine  gulph  near  Heraclsa,  a  colony  j^^e!^ 
of  Tarentum.  Pjnrhus  was  also  in  the  field,  but  still  unac- ^*  ^  *^* 
companied  by  his  auxiliaries.  Lasvinus  hoped  to  fight  him 
before  their  arrival;  and  having  received  from  him  a  herald 
with  the  proposal  of  submitting  to  his  arbitration  the  differ- 
ences between  Rome  and  Magna  Graecia,  the  consul  made 
reply,  "  that  his  countrymen  neither  desired  Pyrrhus  for 
their  judge,  nor  feared  him  as  their  enemy."  That  he  might 
discover  the  foundation  of  this  extraordinary  confidence, 
Pyrrhus  employed  fit  emissaries  to  examine  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  adverse  army*  They  were  detected,  however, 
and  conducted.to  Laevinus,  who,  instead  of  punishing  them 
as  spies,  ordered  them  to  be  shown  every  thing  at  the 
greatest  leisure.  They  were  then  dismissed  to  their  employer, 
with  the  information,  that  a  second,  and  far  greater  army, 
than  that  which  they  had  just  reviewed,  was  ready  to  take 
the  field.  The  king  scarcely  believing  his  own  agents,  ventu* 
red  to  reconnoitre  in  person  the  quadrangular  cam]^  of  the 
Romans,  and  when  he  had  accurately  surveyed  the  judicious 
plan  of  the  whole,  and  the  nice  configuration  of  the  parts, 
exclaimed  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  generals  who  accompanied 

141  polybius,  1.  i.  c.  7.  &  Diodonis  Ecloj^.  xju'i.  2.  p.  494. 
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CHAP.,  him,  ^^  The«e  Barbftrians  have  nothing  barbarous  in  thei 
— ^-- — encampments ;  we  shall  see,  whether  the  braveiy  of  their 
actions  corresponds  with  the  skill  of  their  dispositions." 
But  every  thing,  that  he  had  yet  heard  or  seen,  inclined  him 
U>  avoid  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of  his  expected  succours. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  defend,  if  possible,  the 
passage  of  the  Siris.  His  movements,  however,  with  this 
intention,  were  ill  concerted  and  unsuccessful.  The  Romans 
passed  the  river  with  litde  molestation.  A  general  acdon 
ensued,  in  which  the  legions  were  seven  times  repeQed  by 
the  Phalanx,  and  seven  times  returned  to  the  charge  ^^.  Pyr- 
rhus  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  his  horse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  Megacles,  who  fought  in  the  royal  garb,  was  mbta- 
ken  and  slain  for  his  master.  The  victory  of  the  Greeks  was 
due  to  the  compact  arrangement  of  their  Phalanx;  to  the 
terror  occasioned  among  the  Roman  horse  by  the  appearance 
and  noise  o£  the  elephants;  and  to  the  rapid  evolution  and 
resistless  irruption  of  the  Thessalian  squadrons^  whose  supe- 
riority was  conspicuous  in  all  the  combats  of  cavalry  during 
that  age.  According  to  the  most  moderate  computation,  the 
Romans  lost  7000  men;  the  Greeks,  about  half  that  number: 
the  vanquished,  abandoning  their  camp,  retreated  into  the 
still  friendly  district  of  Apulia :  Pyrrhus,  after  burj'ing  even 
the  enemy's  slain,  out  of  respect  to  their  valour,  hastened 
into  Campania  in  order  to  make  conquests,  or  gaiii  allies 
dm>ug^  the  fame  of  his  glorious  victory.  His  attempts  failed 
against  Naples  and  Capua;  he  captured  Fregells,  a  Roman 
colony  on  the  Siris,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Prseneste 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Rome. 
Ooearren-       By  this  time  two  legions  had  been  raised  with  a  view  to 
MgoUatioD  reinforce  Lsevinus;  and  his  eolleague  Coruncanius  had  fe- 
ch^TOof   ^"*^d  triumphant  from  Tuscany.  Pyrrhus,  in  consequence 
prisoners,   of  this  intelligence,  perceived  his  danger  of  being  inclosed 
between  two  consular  armies.  He  reserved,  therefore,  to  re- 
turn southward  with  his  spoil  and  prisoners  to  Tarentum,  sus- 

*♦«  Plutarch  in  Pyrrbo. 
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pe'cting  that  Italy  was  not  the  country  in  which  it  would  be  easy  CHAP, 
for  him  to  gather  laurels.  This  suspicion  was  much  strengthen*  ■ 
ed  by  occurrences  which 'immediately  followed*  The  Romans 
sent  to  him  a  deputation  of  three  senators,  Dolabella  and  iEmili- 
us,famous  for  the  reduction  of  the  C7alli  Senones  ^^^,  and  Fabri- 
cias  who'  had  more  recently  in  the  defence  of  Thurii  signali- 
zed his  skin  and  valour  against  tHb  Samnites  and  Lucanians. 
Pyrrhus  fondly  hoped  that  they  had  come  to  freat  of  peace, 
bat  their  only  errand  was  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  particu- 
larly their  captivie  knights,  of  whom  1800  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  h^Qds  in  consequence  of  the  disorder  produced  by 
his  elephants  among  the  Roman  cavalr}^  Pyrrhus,  gratuit- 
ously released  2(X>  gf  the  number,  and  allowed  the  whole  re- 
mainder to  return  to  Rome  on  their  parol  that  they  might 
celebrate  the  Saturnalia.  According  to  the  Greek  custom,  he 
entertained  the  ambassadors  at  his  table ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  Cineas,  the  king's  minister  and  friend,  was  ex- 
plaining the  fashionable  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  ^^  that  pleas* 
lire  was  the  greatest  of  goods,  and  that  the  gods  were  neither 
delighted  with  our  virtues,  ner  offended  by  our  crimes," 
Fabricius  exclaimed,  ^^  may  such  principles  actuate  Pyrrhus 
and  his  allies  while  they  continue  at  variance  with  Rome!" 
The  king  had  already  acknowledged  the  worth  of  Fabricius, 
as  a  man  whom  he  could  neither  scare  by  his  elephants,  nor 
corrupt  by  his  gold :  his  simple  word  had  been  declared  a 
certain  pledge  for  the  return  of  the  Roman  prisoners;  and 
when  they  actually  returned,  Pyrriius,  in  admiration  of  pro- 
ceedings so  unlike  to  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  the  wars  of  the  East,  sent  Cineas  to  the  senate  with 
offers  of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  all  prisoners  unransomed 
cm  condition  that  Magna  Graecia  should  be  left  unmolested, 
add  tbat,  for  its  future  security,  the  Romans  should  evacuate 
their  strdng-hol«is  iii  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Samnium, 
Lucania,  and  Apulia.  At  the  instigation  of  Appius  Claudius 

**^  Dionvs.  Halicamass.  Excerpt.  Lej^ation, 
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CHAP.    Caecus,  so  named  from  his  blindness,  the  senate  rejectedTall 
— • — ' — terms  of  accommodation,  and  even  determined  not  to  receive 


any  new  proposal  from  Pyrrhus,  while  he  remained  in  Italy 
with  an  army  "*. 
Obrtinate        Jq  consequence  of  this  transaction  towards  the  end  of 

andund^- 

cbiTc  hat-   winter,  the  king  invaded  Apulia  early  in  the  spring:  be  gabed 

Imnin      '  some  towns  by  assault,  add  others  by  capitulation*  But  his 

u!c^75.    success  terminated  on  the  arrival  of  the  consuls  Sulpicius  and 

B.  C.  ^9.  £)ecius,  the  latter  of  whom  was  son  and  grandson  to  the  two 

Decii,  who  had  successively  devoted  themselves  to  voiun- 

tary  and  certain  death  in  the  service  of  their  country;  events 

of  which  both  Pyrrhus  and  his  soldiers  were  apprised.  As 

that  prince,  however,  had  kept  up  a  copimanication  by  sea 

with  Epinis,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  had  by  this 

time  joined  his  standard,  the  strength  which  he  nowmustered 

was  fitted  to  inspire  confidence.  It  exceeded  forty  thoasand 

men.  The  Romans  led  against  him  two  consular  armies,  each 

consisting,  as  usual,  of  two  legions  with  a  due  proponionof 

auxiliaries;  so  that  their  force  fell  short  by  about  one  fourth 

of  that  of  the  enemy.  To  resist  his  elephants,  the  Romans 

accoutred  their  strongest  horses  in  plates  of  iron,  and  yoked 

^   them  in  chariots  blazing  with  firebrands,  and  bristling  with 

iron  forks.  It  appears  not,  however,  that  this  contrivance  was 

made  available  in  action.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Ascolum 

in  Apidia,  and  the  field  so  obstinately  disputed,  that  it  is  8ai4 

to  have  contaiaed  fifteen  thousand  slain  on  either  side,  when 

the  approach  of  night  left  the  victory  still  doubtful.  The 

phalanx  remained  impenetrable,  until  a  detachment  being 

sent  by  Pyrrhus  against  the  Apulians  who  had  broken  into 

his  camp,  discomposed  and  discouraged  the .  Epirots,  and 

thus  producing  a  fluctuation  in  their  line,  gave  admission,  in 

various  pkrts,  to  the  Roman  swordsmen.  The  consul  Decius 

.  had  fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  and  near  the 

close  of  it,  Pyrrhus  was  severely  woundedi  widi  a  pilum. 

t 
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^ext  day,  though  both  parties  claimed  the  superibrity,  yet  CHAP, 
both  thought  fit   to  retreat;  P3aThuS|  to   Tarentum;   the 


Romans,  to  the  friendty  strong-holds  in  Apulia.  The  dread** 
ful  carnage  on  both  sides  is  attested  indeed  by  the  long 
inactivity  which  followed  it:  and  Pyrrhus  when  congratulated 
on  his  victory,  82ud  frankly,  ^^  Another  such,  and  we  are  un- 
done." During  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  risk  a  second  general  engagement;  and  when 
the  new  consuls  Fabricius  and  uftnilius  entered  the  field 
against  him  in  th^  spring,  an  event  happened  which  made 
him  more  desirous  than  ever  of  accommodating  his  differ* 
ences  with  the  Romans  ^**.  % 

The  king's  physician,  with  equal  levity  and  baseness,  sent  TreAcheiy^ 
a  letter  to  Fabricius,  offering  for  a  due  reward  to  poison  his  phyucaii 
royal  master.  Fabricius  immediately  transmitted  this  letter  to^him^ 
to  Pyrrhus,  accbmpanied  with  another  from  himself  to  the*"*^"®""^ 
following  purport*  ^  You  make  an  unhappy  choice  of  your 
friends  and  of  your  enemies,  as  the  writing  herewith  sent 
wiU  afford  proof.  Your  hostilities  are  directed  against  honest 
men,  while  you  repose  confidence  in  villains.  This  communi- 
cation is  not  made  through  regard  to  your  safety^  but  lest  the 
Romans,  if  any  misfortune*  happened  to  you,  should  ever 
be  suspected  of  having  employed  expedients  unworthy  of 
them."  Pyrrhus  exclaimed,  that  in  ihis  letter  he  recognised 
the  soul  of  Fabricius,  a  man  not  to  be  diverted  from  the 
path  of  rectitude,  any  more  than  the  sun  from  its  course  ^^'. 
He  immediately  despatched  Cineas  to  Rome  with  rich  pre- 
sents, and  the  release  of  all  prisoners.  The  Romans,  both  in 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity  ^^^,  rejected  his  pre- 
sents, and  claiming  no  remuneration  for  an  act  of  mere  justice, 
they  sent  back  an  equal  number  of  prisoners  in  exchange,  but 
firmly  maintained  their  first  resolution  of  not  hearkening  ti^ 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  until  the  king  should  withdraw 
from  Italy. 

!♦*  PluUrch,  fbiA  ^*«  Valerius  Maxtm.  I  iv.  c.  S 
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CHAP.       To  this  re9olution  Pvrrhus  was  shortly  afterwards  detcr- 
XII.         .  ^  . 

-       — mined  by  the  magnimity  of  the  Romans,  his  own  inconstancy, 

sails  to       and  an  emergency  altogether  independent  on  these  causes, 
Greelu  in    ^^^  which  Strongly  cooperated  with  them.  This  was  an  in- 
^Snrt  the  v*^tion  from  the  Greets  in  Sicily,  harassed  at  the  present 
^^'^*|*"*' crisis  by  evils  above  explained,  and  who  saw  no  other  dc- 
Mamer-     fence  but  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  whose  marriage  with  the 
V.CAts.   daughter  of  Agathocles  gave  him  strong  claims  in  their 
island,  against  the  usurjllttions  of  the  Carthaginians  on  one 
side,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Mamertines  on  the  other.  The 
Carthaginians  had  not  been  inattentive  to  his  Italian  war- 
fare. They  had  long  looked  to  that  quarter  as  presenting 
most  danger  to  their  republic;  but  Magna  Gr8ecia,not  Latium, 
was  the  <Aject  of  their  jealousy  •  TTic  strength  of  Carthage 
had  been  shaken  and  bent  by  the  invasion  of  Agathocles, 
Pyrrhus,  with  equal  abilities,  was  animated  by'pot  less  ardent 
ambition.  The  Carthaginians,  therefore,  most  heartily  wished 
success  to  Rome,  in  the-4efensive  war  which  she  waged  with 
that  prince,  and  had  even  made  oflFers  of  sending  a  fleet  to 
her  assistance,  if  that  should  be  deemed  necessary  ^^^.  With 
such  apprehensions,'  we  must  refer  to  that  instability  above 
explained  in  their  councils,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
extreme  remissness  with  which  they  guarded  the  straits  of 
Messina;  for  Pyrrhus,  upojl  the  pressing  solicitations  sent  to 
him  from  Sicily,  having  left  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  imme- 
diately embarked  for  that  island,  touched  at  Tauromenium, 
landed  at  Catana,  and  uninterrupted  by  the  Carthaginians, 
iHi«  great    miuxhed  with  an  increasing  army  towards  Syracuse.  Thurion 
S^tTi^dl  and  Sosistratus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  a  divided  so- 
vereignty in  that  city,  intrusted  to  his  command  its  whole 
military  and  naval  force.  He  was  joined  by  Tj^ndarion,  the 
general  of  Tauromeniunl;  Agrigentum  expelled  its  Cartha- 
ginian garrison;  the  insurrection  in  his  favour  was  universal 
throughout  the  island;  and  Pyrrhus  saw  at  his  disposal  up- 

*  *'  Diodor.  Eclog.  xxii. 
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ward  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  horse,  and  a   chap. 
fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys,  which  were  employed  by  that  — ~ — 
prince  with  an  activity  and  effect  worthy  of  his  ambition. 
The  Carthaginians  were  driven  to  the  western  comer  of  the 
island  distinguished  by  the  promontary  Lilybseum,  after  they 
had  lost  Panormus  on  the  northern,  and  Selinus  on  the 
southern  shore.    At  the  other  extremity  of  Sicily,  near  the 
promontory   Pylorus,  Pyrrhus'  detachments    had    proved 
equally  successful  against  the    Mamertines  of   Messene.  \ 
The  hostilities  of  these  Banditti  had  been  repressed,  their 
rapacious  collectors  had  been  made  prisoners,  they  had  been 
beat  from  their  strong-holds  in  the  countr}%  and  were  cooped 
up  within  the  walls  of  their  capita).  Lilybseum  and  Messene, 
at  the  mujtually  remotest  points  of  Sicily,  were  the  only 
places  that  held  out  against  the  arms  of  the  invader^^^. 

In  Lilybaeum,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  with  unabating  His  hnpa- 
vigour;  and  being  masters  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  con-U^2^l|J^ 
tinually  multiplied  the  means  of  defence  by  new  supplies  of  *^^*»'?^ 
men  and  provisions,  of  arms  and  military  engines.  Pyrrhus  proceed- 
besieged  tht   place  for  two' months,  and  is  said  to  haveuiereon. 
performed  prodigies  of  valbur,  worthy  of  his  ancestor  Axhil-  B^.'^re. 
les.   But  his  soul,  equ^y  impatient,  was  not  proof  against 
the  irritattond  of  delay;  his  temper  was  completely  overset; 
he  thirsted  for  speedier  vengeance,  and  the  example   of 
Agathocles  had  taught  him  that  the  enemy  was  most  vulne- 
rable in  Carthage.  His  resolution  to  invade  Africa  was  fol- 
lowed by  most  obnoxious  measures  for  carrying  the  design 
into  execution.  In  the  pressing  of  sailors  for  his  fleet,  his 
agents  were  guilty  of  such  cruelties,  as  inflamed  the  hasty 
temper  of  the  Sicilians  into  mutiny.  The  punishment  of  their 
ringleaders  only  exasperated  their  fur}^  and  the  exertions 
of  this  ftiry  wet'e  repressed  by  new  acts  of  tyranny.  Those 
of  P5aThus'  advisers,  who  exhorted  him  to  persevere  In  co-  / 

ercion,  were  alone  in  credit  with  him;  and  all  who  would 

^^'  Diodorus  and  Plutarch. 
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CHAP,    have  persuaded  him  seasonably  to  rtlhx  his  rigour,  not  ex- 
— ' — '■ — f  epting  those  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  into  th«  island* 


and  by  whom  chiefly  his  authority  in  it  had  been  establishedf 
were  heard  with  disgust,  treated  with  suspicion,  and  mm 
of  them  punished  as  traitors*  (n  consequence  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, his  standard  was  universally  abandoned  by  tht* 
islanders'^';  and  anew  armament  from  Carnage,  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  puny  force  of  his  faithful  Epirots. 
HiB  return  '"  *^**  distressful  perplexity,  the  natural  result  of  his  ovb 
State ofth  '^c^^strong  folly,  Pyrrhus  was  glad  to  escape  from  Sicily, as 
war  in  that  from  a  vessel  tempest-tost  and  unmanageable,  and  to  seek 
i;.  c.  478.  rather  honourable  than  safe  refuge  in  his  renewed  war  vith 
*  '  '  '  the  Romans.  That  people,  though  afllicted  with  a  malady, 
which  under  the  name  of  pestilence  had  raged  above  twenty 
times  at  Rome  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  had,  during 
Pyrrhiis'  absence  in  Sicily,  gained  successive  victories  over 
the  Lucanians  and.Samnites,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Greek  cities,  Lucri,  HeracUea  and  Grotona;  the  last 
of  which  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  twelve  miles  in 
circuit*  Their  armies  had*  undertaken  a  new  invasion  of 
Lucaoia  and  Sumnium,  when  Pyrrhus  arrived  at  Tarentum, 
after  being  pursued  at  sea  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  at 
land  by  the  Mamertines,  the  latter  of  whom,  having  crossed 
the  Frith,  much  harassed  his  mareh.  But  notwithstanding 
these  afflicting  circumstances,  he  found  to  his  joy,  that  the 
yet  independent  Greek  cities,  reinforced  by  all  the  surroun- 
ding Barbarians,  the  Brutii,  Salentines,  Lucanians  Messa- 
pians,  and  Samnites,  had  combined  towards  one  vigorous 
.  exertion  for  resisting  the  domination  of  Rome.  Of  the 
forces  collected  from  so  many  nations,  the  smaUer  division 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  keep  in  check  the  Consul  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  had  entered  that  district;  while  P^irhus  at 
the  head  of  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  hoi^e 
proceeded  to  offer  battle  to  his  colleague  Curius  Dcntatus 
in  Samnium. 

»^^  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho. 
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The  Romans  had  encamped  on  a  I'ough  and  woody  spot,   CHAP, 
near  a  city  then  called  Maleventuin,.leaming  from  experience 


that  such  ground  was  moat  unfavourable  to  the  Phalanx,  battle  of 
They  bad  also  provided  themselves  with  ignited  weapons  JJj^^*'* 
of  an  Improved  construction,  which  were  successfully  em-  ^T."!?^* 
ployed  against  the  terror  of  the  ^lemy's  elephants*^*  These  B.C.  s/s. 
precautions,  and  still  more  their  valour  in  the  time  of  action 
were  rewardtrd  with  a  memorable  and  decisive  victory. 
Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  .enemy  were  counted  among 
the  slain,  while  the  prisoners  amounted  to  only  thirteen 
hundred,  for  the  Consul  Curius  determined,  by  die  greatness 
of  the  carnage,  to  break  at  once  the  force  of  so  formidable   - 
a  confederacy"'* 

The  batde  of  Beneventum,  for  thus,  by  a  greatful  change,  Pyrrhos* 
the  place  was  thenceforth  named,  proved  completely  decisive;  Greece, 
and  determined  Pyrrhus  who  had  nothing  of  the  perseve-  ^^J*^^ 
ranee  of  Alexander,  his  boasted  model,  to  cross  the  Ionian  **'*'^**"*^ 
sea  with  all  convenient  expedition.  To  cover  his  shame  he 
amused  the  allies  who  had  unhappily  confided  in  him,  with 
a  promise  of  speedy  and  more  effectual  aid;  and  to  proAiote 
this  delusion  condescended  to  the  meanness  of  reading  to 
them  many  counterfeit  letters  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms^'*. 
Having  then  left  Milo,  one  of  his  officers,  to  guard  the 
citadel  of  Tarentum,  he  passed  into  Spirus,  carrying  with 
him  only  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  By 
singular  good  fortune,  he  regained  for  a  moment,  possession 
of  Macedon;  but  lost  that  kingdom,  his  son  Ptolemy,  and  his 
own  life,  by  an  unseasonable  invasion  of  Peloponnesus.  He  fell 
combating  in  the  streets  of  Argos,  not  by  the  hand  of  any  rival 
champion,  but  killed  by  a  tile  from  a  hbuse  top,  thrown  by  an 
anxious  mother,  who  snatched  her  only  son  from  danger  by 
destroying  his  assailant.  Thus  perished  PyrrhuS,  in  death, 
as  well  as  in  his  whole  life,  the  sport  of  contingencies;  a  great 


1*0  Oroslus,  1.  iv  cZ 
'  *  ^  Plutarch  in  Pvrrlio 


<  *> 


-  Pol;  «n.  Stra^a^cm.  I.  vj.  c.  6^ 
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warrior*'^  who  gained  only  useless  victories;  an  artful 
politician,  whd  formed  only  unsuccessful  projects;  a  meteor 
which  Mazed  fiercely  for  a  time,  leaving  no  traces  behind 
it;  since  his  bold  sanguinary  career  terminated  only  in  trans- 
mitting his  little  kingdom  of  Epirus,  much  exhausted  in 
wealth  and  strength  to  a  prince  named  Alexander,  bom  to 
him  by  Lana^sa,  the  daugl}ter  of  Agathocles.  Besides  this 
Alexander,  Lanassa  brought  to  her  husband  Nereis,  married 
to  Gelbn  of  Syracuse,  and  involved,  as  we  shall  see  presenlty, 
in  the  disasters  which  ruined  the  family  of  that  prince. 
Alexander  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  was  succeeded  by  a  descen- 
dent  namied  Ptolemy,  in  whose  daughter  Deidamia,  the 
race  of  the  iEacidse  became  extinct;  and  Epirus  was  erected 
into  a  commonwealth,  whose  transactions,  until  it  was 
reduced  with  peculiar  circumstances  or  cruelty  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  will  be  embodied  in  a  following  part  of  this 
history. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus^  the 
redocethe  Rontans  completely  reduced  his  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Sam- 
an"  A^r"  "^^^^^  and  Tarentines.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  Italy,  the 
»?*J?\iQo    Carthaginians  we  have  seen,  had  made  offers  of  asdstance 
B.  C.  272.  to  Rome :  they  now  changed  their  policy  in  consequence  oi 
the  Roman  preponderancy,  and  endeavoured  to  save  Taren- 
tUm  from  the  g^asp  of  the  victorious  commonwealth.  That 
place  Was  ta£en:  ^nd  the  squadrou  which  they  had  sent  to 
defend  it,  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  first  Punic  war  which  broke 
Punish  the  out  eight  years  afterwards.  Rome  at  length  enjoyed  leisure 
roiis  usur-  to  punish  her  infamous  legion,  which  being  sent  to  the  pro- 
luiegium,  tection  of  Rhegium  had  banished  or  butchered  the  citizens 
of  that  place,  and  appropriated  their  wives,  children,  and  ef- 
fects. During  ten  year#that  these  wretches  had  usurped  Rhc- 


The  Ho 
roans 


ijj  Plutarch  Oiro\i|^h  his  exces. 
Bive  predilection  ft>r  Pyn-hus,  is 
betrayed  into  a  contradiction.  In 
speakin(r  of  the  famoiia  conference 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  at 
Ephesus,  be  says  that  Uapnibal  pro. 
nounced  Pyrrhus  the  fint  <»f  all- 
generals;  Scipio  the  second;  and 
himself  the  third.  Plutarch  in  Pyr- 


rho,  p.  ^7.  Edit  Xyland.  B«il  the 
same  author,  in  speaking  more  ex- 
pregsly  of  what  passed  at  the  above 
meniioned  conference,  makes  Han- 
nibal assign  tlie  first  place  to  Al- 
exander: the  seco))d  to  Pyrrhji* 
the  third  to  himself.  Plutarch  ir> 
Flmmin.  p.  381. 
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gium,  they  had  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with  chap. 
their  fellow  assassins,  the  fierce  Mamertines  of  Messene. — ^^ — 
The  two  cutthroat  communities,  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
frith,  mutually  abetted  each  other's  enormities;  and,  during 
Pyrrhus'  wars  in  Italy,  ravaged  many  parts,  both  of  that 
country  and  of  Sicily.  The  time  was  now  come  for  destroy- 
ing the  one  of  those  confederates  in  guilt,  and  thereby  much 
weakening  the  other.  Soon  after  taking  T^rentum,  the 
Romans  laid  siege  to  Rhegium.  The  assassins  made  a  furi- 
ous resistance.  Of  four  thousand,  their  original  number,  only 
three  hundred  were  dragged  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  there 
scourged  and  beheaded"*.  Their  leader  Decius  lubellius,  is  Vengeance 
cited  as  an  example  of  that  sacred  vengeance,  which  usually  ed  Deeius 
pursues  enormous  wickedness.  Having  passed  from  Rhe-  ^  ^^' 
gium  to  Messene,  and  being  seized  there  with  a  malady  in 
his  eyes,  he  applied  to  the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  the  place 
CO  which  he  had  come,  who  happened  to  be  a  native  of  diat 
from  which  he  had  removed.  This  surgeon  administered  to 
him  an  application,  which  totally  destroyed  his  eyesight: 
and,  having  thus  avenged  the  assassination  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  provided  for  his  personal  safety  by  a  precipitate 
flight  frpm  Messene.  The  blind  lubellius  had  returned  to 
Rhegium  before  the  capture  of  that  city;  and  only  escaped 
the  public  execution  which  awaited  him  at  Rome,  by  killing 
himself  in  prison  "'•  The  Romans  collected  the  remains  of 
the  dispersed  Rhegians,  and  reinstated  them  in  their  posses- 
sions, their  laws,  and  their  liberties  ^'^. 

In  the  interval  of  eight  years  that  elapsed  from  the  taking  Roimms 
of  Tarentum  to  their  war  with  the  Canhagiqians  for  Sicily, S!e«)n-*^ 
they  completed  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  the  peninsula  ^^  ^^ 
anciently  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Italy.  Cornelius  ^-  ^  ^^ 
triumphed  over  the  Sarsihates,  the  fiercest  mountaineers  in  B.  c.  872 
Umbria"^:  Sempronius  subdued  the  more  populous  nation"* 

1**  Polybius,  1.  i.  c.  7.  Appian.  ix.  c.  3. 
Zoiiarft9»  ^^^  Polybius,  1.  i.  c  7. 

^*^  Oiodor.   Excerp.  1.  xxii.  p.  **7  Polyb.  1.  ii.  Ci^l6.  ct  Fasti 

563.  et  Appian  de>  Rebus  Samnit.  1.  Capitolin. 

Vol.  ii:  2  D" 
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CHAP,   of  the  Picentes,  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Umbria  to 
the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  Their .  capital  Asculum,  with 


other  strong-holds,  were  reduced  to,  unconditional  surren- 
der ^'^:  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  swore 
allegiance  to  the  victors  "^  The  Salentines,  occupying 
the  heel  of  Italy,  next  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  allies 
of  Pyrrhus  **^.  They  aiForded  an  easy  triumph  to  Regulus 
and  Libo  ^^^;  and  yielded  their  convenient  seaport,  Brundu- 
,  ftium,  which  sent  out  and  received  fleets  with  the  same  wind, 
and  was  deemed  incomparably  the  best  harbour  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Italy  ^''*, 
New  coin-       The  opulence  of  Rome  received  great  accession  from  the 

ftfirc    new 

queston  war  of  Magna  Graecia.  Instead  of  herds  of  cattle  driven  from 
colonies  ^^  Sabines  and  Volsci,  the  empty  cars  of  the  Gauls,  and  the 
broken  arms  of  the  Samnites,  Papirius  Cursor  -  exhibited  in 
his  triuifiph  oVer  Tarentum,  innumen^le  carriages  loaded 
with  precious  furniture;  pictures,  statues,  vases,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  implements  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  ^^^« 
The  public  prosperity  was  attested  by  the  introduction  of 
denarii  and  quinarii  of  silver  ***,  which  received  the  name  of 
money,  because  first  coined  in  the  temple  of  admonishing 
Juno,  Juno  Moneta  ^^*«  As  the  important  conquest  of  the 
Picentes  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  nearly  coincided  in 
point  of  time  with  this  new  coinage,  the  most  ancient  denarii 
are  stamped  with  the  image  of  Picus,  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  nation  of  the  Picentes,  supplicating  the  protection  of  a 
Roman  magistrate  **^*.  But  spoils,  in  the  form  of  precious 
metals,  were  accompanied  by  still  more  important  acquisi- 

^*«  Eiitropius;  1.  ii.  et    Li  v.  Epi-  ***  Suidas  in  H»viiTa. 

torn.  1.  XV.  166  The  latter  denarii  are  stamp. 

"'  Plin.  N.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c  13.  ed  with  the  figure  of  Rome,  and 

"°  Tit.  Liv.  ibid.   Florus,  1.  i.  c.  with   a  bipa    or  qiiadrig-a  on   the 

20.  reverse.    The   quinarii,   five   ases» 

^^*  Fast.  Capitolin.  were     called   victpriati,   from   the 

162  Polybius,  1.  X.  c.   1.  Eniiius.  fij^ure  of  victor}'.  The  sestertii,  2^ 

Zonaras.  ases:  are  usually  distinguished  by 

16^  Florus,  1.  i.  c.  28.  the  figures  of  Castor  and  PoUux. 

'•■*Plin.l.  xxxiii.  C.3. 
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tions.  The  conquered  nations  w^re  stripped  of  one  part  of  chap. 

their  lands  to  be  divided  among  Roman  citizens,  and  of ^— - 

another  part  to  be  cultivated  as  public  domain  at  a  stipulated 
rent.  The  Tarentines  were  subjected  to  a  severe  annual  tri- 
bute: and  the  augmentation  by.  these  means  accruing  to  the 
public  revenues  made  it  necessar}^  to  double  the  number  of 
quaestors  ^^^«  Two  of  these  financial  administrators  had  the 
care  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  which  served  at  Rome  for  a 
treasury:  two  attended  the  consuls  iu  their  military  expedi- 
tions: the  four  remaining  were  distributed  among  four  distinct 
departments  in  Italy:  at  Ostia  in  Latium,  Cales  in  Campania, 
Sena,  in  the  country  formerly  belonging  to  the  Galli  Senones, 
and  Tarentum  in  Magna  Grsecia  ^^^.  The  Romans  with  their 
usual  prudence  consolidated  their  conquests  by  colonies* 
Within  the  interval  just  mentioned,  they  planted  Cosa  and   . 
Poestum  ^^^^  the  former  in  Tuscany,  the  latter  on  the  coast  of 
Lucania:  and  five  years  afterwards  they  colonized  Ariminum 
in  the  territory  of  the  Gauls,  and  Beneventum  in  that  of  the 
Samnites  ^^^«  Tlieir  new  possessions  were  thus  firmly  united 
with  the  old,  under  the  various  titles  of  colonies,  municipia, 
allies,  and  subjects:  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  a  dominion 
projecting  on  every  side,  the  ancient  Sabines  were  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  complete  dignity  of  Roman  citizens;  an  equal 
right  of  suffrage,  and  equal  participation  in  all  offices  of  au-     • 
thority.  At  the  next  census  or  lustrum,  in  the  four  hundred  Census. 

I  *  C  490 

and  ninetieth  year  of  the  city,  the  number  of  Romans  capable  3'  c.  264. 
of  bearing  arms  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  ^^^  But  populousness 
formed  the  least  preeminent  distinction  of  a  people  invigor- 
ated by  exertion,  disciplined  by  laws  and  manners,  and  to 
whom  the  best  institutions  both  public  and  domestic,  had 
through  custom,  been  rendered  the  most  agreeable;  above  all 

167  Tacit.  Aiuial.  1.  xi.  c.  22.  Conf.  Liv.  Epitoni.  1.  xiv. 

168  Tit  Liv.  Epitom.  xvi.  Conf.  *'o  Vellcius,  ibid. 

Pijjh.  Annal.  ad  an.  488.  U.  C.  "i  Tit  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  xvi.  Eii- 

^ '»  VelUius  Paterculus,  1 1.  c.  11.     tropius,  I.  ii.  c.  18. 
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CHAP,    iwho  in  their  behaviour  to  friends  and  enemies  invariably 
XII  ' 

-^ • —  adhered  to  a  practically  accurate  admeasurement  of  rewards 


and  punishments,  and  thus  pursued  for  the  attaunment  of 
empire,  those  natural  and  solid fnaxims  which  fai*  surpass  in 
efficacy  all  political  refinements. 
Suteof  In  ^is  flourishing  condition  of  the  commonwealth,  the 

that  period  Carthaginians,  who  had  unseasonably  offended  her  by  inter- 
recent       ference  in  the  defence  of  one  part  of  Magna  Orsecia,  soon 
tkmTin      provoked  her  jealousy  by  perpetual  usurpations  in  the  other. 
Sicaj.        j^^  power  of  Carthage  had  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Agathocles.    During  a  peace  of  forty  years  which 
followed  that  event,  an  industrious  and  maritime  people  had 
full  leisure  to  repair  their  losses,  and  once  more  began  to 
shine  in  all  the  brightness^  of  naval  and  commercial  prosperi- 
ty.' Masters  of  a  vast  domain  in  Africa,  of  many  important 
settlements  in  Spain,  of  Sardinia,  and  other  inferior  islands 
in  the  Tuscan  sea,  they  had  been  continually  grasping  one 
city  in  Sicily  after  another,  until  the  turbulent  republic  of 
Syracuse,  almost  alone  independent,  was  now  compressed  on 
one  side  by  the  subjects  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
fierce  Mamertines  of  Messene. 
Hieron  II.  '    The  rapacity  of  these  usurpers  had  received  a  check  by 

IcinBT  of 

STrikcuae.  the  destruction  of  their  confederates  in  Ithegium.  But  ether 
B.  C.  269.  events,  at  first  sight  highly  unpromising  to  them,  had  tended 
to  increase  their  courage.  The  mercenaries  belon^ng  to 
Syracuse,  being,  as  often  happened,  at  variance  with  the 
magistrates,  appointed  generals,  by  their  own  authority, 
among  whom  was  young  Hieron^^%  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  their  choice  by  his  popular  manners,  his  conspi- 
cuous valour,  and  his  descent  from  the  generous  and  high- 
minded  Gelon,  the  brightest  character  in  the  long  line  of 
ancient  Syracusan  kings.  Through  the  bold  exertions  of  the 
mercenaries,  and  his  own  address  in  gaining  a  party  among 
the  citizens,  Hieron  made  himself  master  of  the  obnoxious 
magistrates  and  their  capital:  but  used  his  advantage  with  such 

mildness  and  magnanimity,  that  his  praises  were  sounded 

« 

*"-  PoIybius,L  i.  c.  8.  ct  tcq.  Conf.  Justin.  L  xxiiL  c.  4. 
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ZYiore  loudly  by  those  whom  he  had  conquered,  than  by  the  in-   chap. 

struments  or  companions  of  his  victory*  Hieron,  with  univer- : — 

sal  consent,  was  named  general  against  the  Mamertines,  who 
^rere  carrying  on,  as  in  every  autumn,  they*  predatory  in- 
cursions. He  led  forth  part  of  the  citizens  in' arms,  together 
with  the  whole  body  of  the  mercenaries;  but  knowing  the 
fickleness  and  levity  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  those  who 
remained  at  home,  were  easily  moved  to  severity  against 
their  generals  serving  abroad,  he  entered  before  his  expedi- 
tion into  a  bond  of  amity  with  Leptines,  a  man  in  high  credit 
with  the  multitude,  and  cemented  his  union  with  that  power- 
ful  citizen,  by  taking  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Having  thus 
provided  a  fit  coadjutor  in  -policy,  his  next  care  was  to  rid 
himself  by  war  of  those  turbulent  hirelings,  who  had  been  the 
ready  instruments  of  his  elevadon,  but  whose  capricious  in- 
constancy might  as  suddenly  precipitate  him  from  power.  To 
this  end  he  dexterously  exposed  them  to  the  Mamertines,  by 
whomthegreaterpart  of  them  were  cutin  pieces:  while  thewell 
affected  portion  of  his  army  was  led  home  in  safety.  Elated  by 
their  victory  over  the  mercenaries,  the  Mamertines  renewed 
their  devastations,  extended  them  more  widely  than  ever,  and 
by  losing  discretion  through  success,  at  length  carried  them  on     ^ 
as  incautiously  as  fiercely.  Hieron  meanwhile  had  been  collect- 
ing recruits;  these  he  carefully  disciplined,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  animated  the  old'soldiers  with  a  near  prospect  of  re- 
venge. In  a  short  time  he  took  the  field  with  an  army,  confi- 
dent xn  its  own  strength  and  the  abilities  of  its  general;  and 
having  surprised  the  enemy  at  the  river  Longanus,  which 
washes  the  beautiful  Mylsan  plain,  he  gave  them  a  total  de- 
feat, pursued  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  captive 
their  leaders.   This  glorious  exploit  raised  Hieron  to  the 
throne  of  Syracuse:  while  the  Mamertines  retired  within 
their  walls,  and  instead  of  any  longer  sending  forth  their 
ravenous  banditti,   to  infest   the  neighbouring  territories, 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  own  guilty  strong-hold. 
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CHAP. 
XIL 

The  Ma- 

mciiines 
in  fear  of 
Hieron— 
Apply  to 
the  ko- 
inans  and 
Carthagi- 
nians. 


The  pes- 
sesition  of 
Me«»enc 
dispntecl 
bj  them, 
victories 
of  Appitis 
Claudius. 
U.  C.  490. 
B.C.  264. 


Amidst  the  divided  councils  incident  to  misfortune^  one 
■part  of  them  applied  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  another  to  the 
Romans*  Among  the  latter  people,  the  senate  enjoyed  the 
prerogative  of  discussing  in  the  first  instance  all  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  The  conquest  of  southern  Italy  had  brought, 
they  acknowledged,  the  victorious  arms  of  their  country  to 
the  shores  of  Sicily;  but,  however  tempting  the  occasion,  they 
declined  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  infamous  Mamertines, 
whose  demerit  surpassed  that  of  the  recently  and  most  jusdy 
punished  Rhegians,  since  the  latter  had  been  imitators,  but 
the  former  were  originals  and  models,  in  perpetrating  the 
most  execrable  villany.  The  popular  assembly  was  far  less 
scrupulous.  Its  leaders  represented  the  critical  situation  in 
which  the  safety  of  Rome  must  be  placed,  should  Carthage, 
already  possessed  of  nearly  all  Sicily,  and  whose  dominion 
was  gradually  encompassing  and  threatening  their  own,  gain 
possession  of  Messene,  which  by  its  commodious  situation 
on  the  straits,  seemed  to  rise  like  a  bridge  for  passing  con- 
veniently into  Italy.  This  was  the  argument  on  which  they 
thought  fit  chiefly  to  dwell;  but  as  they  hoped  to  enrich  them- 
selves as  generals  in  the  expedition,  so  they  failed  not  to  point 
out  to  the  avidity  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  insular  part  of 
Magna  Grsecia  surpassed  the  continental  in  opulence  ^^^. 

While  the  Romans  deliberated,  the  Carthaginians  were  in 
arms.  They  entered  Messene,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  its 
citadel.  Upon  learning  that  event,  the  Roman  comitia,  or  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  nation,  without  waiting  for  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  sent  the  consul  Appius  Claudius^  to  the  straits. 
His  arrival  there  occasioned  great  commotions  in  Messene. 
The  Mamertines,  being  most  of  them  Italians,  were  less  fear- 
ful of  Rome  than  of  Carthage;  and  when  they  understood  that 
a  Roman  consul  had  advanced  to  their  neighbourhood^  they 
flew  to  arms,  overpowered  the  party  in  the  citadel  who  abet- 
ted the  Carthaginians;  expelled  all  whom  they  judged  their 
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foes,  with  equal  cruehy  and  insult;  and  urged  the  consul   CHAP. 

Appius  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  in  coming  to  them  and '• — 

seconding  their  boldness.  Before  he  could  pass  the  straits  in 
transports  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the  dependent 
Oreek  cities  on  the  Italian  shore,  Messene  was  invested  on 
one  side  by  the  resentment  of  the  Carthaginian^,  and  on 
another  by  the  policy  of  Hieron,  who  deemed  this  a  fit 
opportunity  for  rooting  put  of  Sicily  a  commonwealth  of 
robbers  and  assassins,  long  the  opprobium  of  that  island* 
But  Appius  with  great  resolution  threw  himself  into  Messene 
in  the  night  time^^^.  When  apprised  of  the  strength  and 
animosity  of  the  besiegers,  he  made  offers  to  them  of  an  ac- 
commodation, on  condition  that  the  Maraertines  should  be 
included  in  it.  His  proposals  were  rejected  both  by  Hieron 
and  by  the  Carthaginians.  Appius  fought  with  them  separate* 
ly,  and  successively'defeated  them. 

With  this  double  victory  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  The  first 
which  lasted  with  little  intermission  for  twenty-four  years,  u'^q®^^* ' 
and  in  which,  though  Sicily  was  its  main  scene  as  well  as  its  ^-  ^-  ^^^ 
principal  object,  the  actions  of  the  native  islanders  make  but 
a  small  figure  in  history.  Their  cities,  many  of  them  rich 
and  populous,  were  deformed  or  ruined  by  the  invading 
rivils,  as  their  arms  alternately  prevailed.  In  the-  sack  of 
Agrigentum,  the  Romans,  in  one  day,  sold  twenty«>five  thou- 
sand citizens,  for  slaves.  Shortly  afterwards  that  magnificent 
city,  second  only  to  Syracuse,  was  nearly  depopulated  and 
demolished    by  the  Carthaginians"*.    T'he  inland  country 
for  the  moist  part  submitted  to  the  legions,  while  the  fleets  of 
Carthage  domineered  over  the  seacoast.  But  in  this  general 
outline  of  the,  war,  Syracuse,  a^maritime  city,  stands  as  an 
important  exception.   Its  king  Hieron,  whose  good  policy  Hieron 
continued  conspicuous  through  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  had  the  gcif  vitii 
sagacity,  in  his  first  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  to  discern  ^*^J*''"  , 

!•*  Pohbius,l.i.  c.  a  Conf.  Fron-         »^*  Conf.  Tit.  IJv.  \.  xvi.  c.  58.  \ 
tin.. Stratagem.  1.  iv.  xviii.  c.    38. 
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CHAP,    the  incomparable  superiority  of  their  character;  and  having 
'• — made  atonement  to  them  for  his  ill  advised  opposition  tea 


consular  army,  he  craved  and  obtained  their  friendship,  and 
.  continued  thenceforth  to  be  numbered  with  the  most  zealous, 
and  most  strenuous  of  their  allies, 
flowfur  But  even  with  this  maritime  assistance,  the  Romans,  who 

m^en^^ow  first  carried  armies  beyond  seas,  laboured  under  great  in- 
tlth^ai  conveniences  in  contending  with  a  people,  who  had  long  com- 
*****"•       manded  all  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
were  not  indeed,  as  is  generally  reported  by  historians,  too 
prone  to  the  marvellous,  altogether  unacquainted  with  sea  af- 
fairs. As  early  as  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins,  their  fourth  king. 
Their  aa-    they  had  built  the  convenient  harbour  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth 
tecfttics      of  ^^  Tiber:  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  they  coun- 
thl^^u    ted  among  their  maritime  allies  or  subjects,  the  cides  of 
£/n"r    -A^d^^^i  Antium,  Laurentium,  Circeii,  Anzur  or  Terracituu 
509^306.    In  that' memorable  year,  the  first  consuls,  Junius  Brutus  and 
Marcus  Horatius,  obtained  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Car- 
thage, already  approaching,  as  we  have  explained  above, 
through  the  destruction  of  the  first  and  far  greater  Tyre,  to 
the  zenith  of  its  extensive  maritime  dominion.  In  this  instru- 
Natttreand  ihent,  which  has  fortunately  come  down  to  us^^^,  the  Cartha* 
ofthe  trade  S^^^^^s  granted  to  the  Romans  a  free  trade  to  Sicily;  they 
theTwo^     granted  to  them  also  the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling  in 
nations.      Sardinia  and  Africa,  without  (saying  other  imposts  than 
certain  stipulated  fees,  to  the  criers  and  public  clerks  of  the 
markets;  but  they  forbade  the  Roman  merchantmen  to  pass 
beyond  the  fair  promontory,  now  Cape  Bon,  towering  on  the 
north  of  Carthage,  and  shutting  up,  as  with  a  strong  bulwark, 
the  valuable  un walled  towns  in  Byzatium  or  Emporia.  The 
Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  agreed  not  to  erect  any  fortress 
in  Latium;  and,  if  carried  to  that  coast  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy,  promised  to  use  their  best  endeavours  not  to  pass  a 
single  night  in  the  country.    The  spirit  of  these  articles 

178  Polybius,  1.  Hi.  c.  22—25. 
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accords  well  with  the  circumstancea  of  the  contracting  parties,   chap. 

The  Carthaginians  from  a  commercial  jealousy,  as  well  as ^— - 

from  fears  of  a  political  nature  ^^^,  were  unwilling  that  t)|e 
Romans  should  trade  directly  with  Byzatium;  they  totally 
debarred  them,  therefore,  from  that  part  of  the  African  coast, 
imd  in  case  they  were  driven  thither  by  stress  "of  w$:ather, 
commandecl  them  to  carry  nothing  from  thence,  except  what 
was  essentially  requisite  for  refitting  their  vessels,  or  per- 
forming indispensable  sacrifices.  With  regard  to  C^thage 
itself,  and  all  the  western  parts  of  iVfnea,  as  well  as  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  the  Roman  traders  were  placed,  in  some 
measure,  under  the  control  of  criers  and  clerks,  ap^p<$;nte4 
by  the  magistrates  of  Caithage;  their  ttansaction^  wfcre  to 
be  public,  afd  the  public  faith  was  therebypledged'for  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  all  bargains.  As  to  Sicily,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  were  indulged  in  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom. The  Carthaginians,  as  yet,  possessed  scarcely  a  third 
part  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks,  chiefly,  were  masters  of  all  the 
rest!  and  the  Romans,  if  fettered  by  commercial  restrictions 
in  one  part  of  the  island,  would  naturally  have  directed  their 
attention  to  another.    What  were  the  commodities  which  Principal 
Carthage  at  this  time  exported,  we  had  formerly  an  occasion  theirt»filo. 
to  explain.  The  exports  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  difficult  to  • 
conjecture.  Africa,  indeed,  abounded  in  com,  but  different 
kinds  of  grain  should  seem  to  have  beep  early  cultivated  in 
Italy,  which  were  litde  known  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
MecUterranean^^^.  Linen  and  leather,  wool,  oiji  and  wine, 
formed  probably  very  important  articles:  above  all,  slaves 
taken  in  war,  which  a  republic  in  Africa  .was  in  that  age  as 
eager  in  purchasing  from  the  coasts  of  Europe,  as  thopEuror 
peans  have  in  later  times  been  busy  in  prosecuting  the  same 
odious  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Besides  all  this^ 
the  Romans  from  the  age  of  Numa,  cultivated^  as  we  have 

1 T7  To  prevent  revolt  among  their        ^  ^  '  Varro  dc  Re  Rustica,  1.  i.  c.  8. 
dependenciet,  see  above^  vol  ii.  p.  26. 
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CHAP,    seen,  many  ingenious  arts,  and  carried  on  many  useful  manu- 
■■  '    ■' — factures  whose  productions  might  be  in  request  aniong  the 


Carthaginians  or  the  nations  with  Vhich  they  traded- 
Wonderful     This  memorable  treaty  contracted  with  the  Carthaginians 
of  Sc^'    ™  ^'^  245th  year  of  the  city,  had  been  renewed  and  modified 
Romans  in  j^ec  scver&l  Umes,  that  is,  in  the  years  406, 448,  and  473  of 

conBtAict- 

ingand  the  Same  era:  so  that  the  Romans  were  not  altogether  inat- 
wai^ieys.  tcutive  to  commercial  concerns,  though  matters  of  war  and 
B  c  261  government  form  the  exclusive  theme  of  their  historians. 
Neither  were  they  strangers  to  sea  affairs  nor  unexperienced 
in  the  construction  of  round,  flat,  heavy  sailing  merchantmen; 
but  they  had  not  as  yet  built  galleys,  and  were  altogether  un- 
practised in  naval  warfare.  When  they  carried  their  arms  be- 
yond Italy,  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  those  objects, 
and  they  did  so  with  an  alacrity  and  perseverance  which  sur- 
passes every  thing  most  admirable  in  Aeir  history^^^.  Fortune, 
at  the  commencement,  seconded  their  views.  -  About  the 
time  that  Appius  passed  the  Straits  into  Sicily,  a  Carthag^inian 
quinquereme  sailing  too  near  to  the  land,  was  stranded  on 
the  coast  of  Rhegium:  and  being  boarded  by  some  Roman 
soldiers,  was  carried  as  a  prize  into  that  harbour.  Qoinque- 
remes  or  vessels  with  five  tier  of  oars  had  been  discovered, 
•  as  we  have  before  seen,  amidst  the  naval'  engagements  of 
Alexander's  successors,  to  be  the  most  serviceable  rate  of 
war  ships;  and  their  use  very  generally  substituted  to  that  of 
trireme  galleys,  with  which,  alone,  the  Athenians  had  raised 
their  immortal  trophies  over  the  Persians.  The  captured 
Carthaginian  quinquereme  served  the  Romans  by  jvay  of 
model;  and  within>the  space  of  sixty  days  ftx)m  the  time  that 
the  umber  was  cut  down,'  they  built  a  hundred  such  vesseb: 
commonly  manned  by  300  sailors  and  200  marines.  While 
the  ship-carpenters  performed  their  assigned  tasks,  the  future 
rowers  were  furnished  with  heavy  oars,  and,  being  seated  on 
benches,  were  daily  exercised"*'  in  the  use  of  them.  In  this 

"»  polybius,  1 1  c.  20—62.  "<>  Id.  ibid,  c  2J. 
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manner  they  were  accustomed  to  handle  these  implements    CHAP. 

with  vigour  and  dexterity,  and  to  obey  with  quickness  and ^"' 

precision  the  sigpals  of  their  officers. 

With  a  fleet  thus  formed  on  land,  Cornelius  put  to  sea,  DuUiiui* 
and  was  defeated  ^'^  But  his  successor,  Duillius,  obtained ''*?* 
a  signal  victory,  chiefly  through  his  address  in  converting  u'^c^TJ' 
the  naval  engagement  into  a  pitched  battle.  This  was  effected  B.*  C.  260*. 
by  grappling  machihes,  called  corvi,  from  the  resemblance 
which  they  bore  to  beaks  of  crows.  For  working  these^cprvi^ 
DuiUius  erected  strong  pillars  on  the  prows  of  his  galleys. 
These  pillars  were  furnished  with  pullies  at  top,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stages  of  stout  timber,  bordered  with  a  panq>et 
knee  high«  In  action,  the  eorvi,  being  thus  raised  aloof  by 
pullies,  might  be  turned  to  any  direction,  so  that  on  whatever 
side  an  enemy's  vessel  approached,  it  would  be  infallibly 
made  fast  by  them.   When  the  ships  thus  lay  along  side  of 
each  other,  the  Romans  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  boarding    * 
in  full  line;  but  when  they  could  only  bring  their  own  prows 
to  touch  the  middle,  or  either  extremity,  of  the  enemy's 
vessels,  they  then  advanced  cautiously  in  two  files,  the  file- 
leaders  extending  their  shields  in  front,  and  their  respective 
foUowers  resting  the  same  arm  of  defence  on  the  bordering 
parapets  above  mentioned,  which  completely  defended  them 
in  flank  ^^'.  In  this  manner  they  rushed  on  the  enemy  with 
their  pointed,  twoedged,  massy  and  well  tetnpered  swords, 
incomparably  the  fittest  of  all  instruments  for  such  desperate 
service. 

When  the  decision  of  seafights  was  brought  to  this  issue,  Maritime 
and  became  a  battle  of  men  rather  than  of  ships,  the  Romans  u!^.498 
uniformly  prevailed:  the^  were  long  as  constandy  f^^s^c- Jf  Q^ocg 
cessful,  when  the  engagement  chiefly  depended  on  swiftness —S42. 
of  sailing  and  dexterity  of  manoeuvre.  Notwithstanding  this 
inferiority,  they  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  where  the  first 
successes  of  Regulus  rivalled  those  of  Agathocles.  But  a 

1^1  The  Punic  wars  constitifte  to  enter  into  subjects  so  universally 

that  portion  of  Roman  history,  on  known,   no  farther  than  as    they 

which  the  writers  of  Rome  have  •  serve  to  explain  the  general  rerolu- 

most  delighted  to  expatiate.  From  tions  of  the  world, 

thensture  of  my  woric,  it  seemed  fit  ^"  Polybiusy  L  i.  c.  iS2. 
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CHAP,    body  of  Greek  mercetiaries  arriving  at  Carthage  under  the 
— iiL_  Lacedaemonl^  Xafatippus,  the  Romans,  about  15,000  foot 
'  and  500  horse,  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  general  made 
prisoner  "^   His  story  is  well  known.   Being  sent  home  on 
his  parol  to  negotiate  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  he  dissua- 
ded his  GOutitry men  from  acceding  to  that  proposal  and  re- 
turned to  the  crUel-death  that  awaited  him  at  Carthage  ^®*. 
In  the  course  of  the  War^  abovd  ^00  Roman  quinqueremed 
were  destroyed.  Their  losses  were  great  in  action,  and  still 
greater  in  storms  on  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Africa"^. 
But  their  spirit  in  resisting  these  misfortunes,  their  inde- 
fetigable  pei'seVerance  atid  unextifiguishable  patriotism  afford 
one  of  the  noblest  speetacles  in  history.  On*one  occasion  the 
engaging  squadrons  amounted  collectively  to  500,  and  on 
another  to  TOO  quinqueremes;  the  former  containing  210,000, 
The  eonsui  atid  the  latter  394,000  combatants  "^  At  length  the  consul 
deceive     I-utatius  Catulas  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  the  :£gades 
viftorr  off  i^ieg^  Qff  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  sunk  125  Carthaginian 
des.  quinqueremes,  and  captured  73  with  upwajrdsof  30,000  men 

B.C. ^3.   on  board  ^^^:  for  the  Romahs  had  now  attained  an  equality 
in  seamanship,  and  by  wonderful  and  most  unwearied  dili- 
gence had  brought  their  vessels  to  cope  witband  surpass  those 
of  the  enetby  in  all  the  celerity  and  variety  of  their  most  alert 
nautical  movements. 
Ineidents        During  the  siege  of  Lilybaeunfii^  which  lasted  ten  years,  and 
1^^"'^'"'  t«nninated  only  with  the  war  ittelf,  the  Carthaginiafia  fdt 
*  u *c?*502    ^^  Utmost  anxiety  to  know  the  fate  of  a  city,  which,  on 
--5]%        account  of  its  situation,  its  fidelity,  and  its  power,  they  re- 
— ^.       garded  as  an  essential  outpost  to  their  empire.  But  none  of 
their   boldest   captains   would    venture    through  intricate 
shallows^  irhicl;!  lay  between  two  Roman  squadix^ns  that 
blocked  up  its  harbour*  At  length,  Hannibal,  a  noble  Cartha- 

^»3Polybiua,l.i.€.  34  &scq.  ^86  Polbyius,  L  L  c.25.&seq,& 

^^^  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Horace,  49.  &  seq. 

I.iii.  Od.  3.  .187  Ibid,  c  61. 
>8*  Con£  Polyb.  1.  i.  c.  37.  39. 54. 
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ginl&n,  but  named  the  Rhodian  for  his  intimate  connexion    CHAP. 
'With  that  naval  island,  in  a  vessel  built  on  a  new  model,  and ■ — 


at  hie  private  expense,  darted  iAto  the  desired  port  in  sight 
of  the  whole  Roman  fleet  *••.  Provoked  at  Ais  audacity,  the 
Romans;  to  intercept  his  return,  prepared  ten  of  their  swiftest 
vessels,  and  stationed  them  as  near  to  the  harbour's  mouth 
as  the  shallow  would  permit,  with  orders  to  keep  their  oars 
suspended  in  the  air,  ready  to  be  plied  on  the  first  signal. 
The  Rhodian  at  length  made  his  appearance,  and  before  the 
enemy  could  bear  down  on  him,  escaped  from  the  ha|4x)ur  in 
safety:  then  insulting  and  mortifying  the  llomans  still  further 
by  lying  on  his  oars  by  way  of  bravado  in  the  midst  of  ob- 
stacles and  dangers  which  they  themselves  feared  to  approach. 
The  success  of  Hannibal  the  Rhodian,  encouraged  other 
Carthaginian*  captains.  They  built  vessels  of  a  similar  con* 
struction,  and  by  their  means  kept  up  a  useful  intercourse 
with  the  besieged  city.  But  one  of  these  vessels  having  un- 
fortunately struck  on  the  fragmt;nt  of  an  ancient  mole,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  served  them  for  a  model 
in  building  ships  of  their  own^  fitted  to  cope  with  and  finally 
to  capture  all  those  of  the  enemy  employed  in  this  dsingerous 
service  *•••  Thus  did  they  wrest  from  the  Carthaginians  the 
command  of  the  sea,  by  instruments  which,  though  they 
wanted  ingenuity  to  invent  them,  they  had  however  the 
industry  to  improve,  and  the  boldness  and  perseverance 
victoriously  to  employ.  ^        . 

In  the  last  stages  of  the  war,  there  was  not  any  Roman  Hamilear 
general  that  surpassed  in  abilities  and  enterprise  Hamilear  HiJ^UJjjT 
Barcas.  This  man  was  the  father  of  the  oreat  Hannibal,  and  ^^^^^  ^ 

"  '  Amidst  the 

of  four  other  sons,  whom  he  afterwards  boasted  of  rearing,  humiii- 
^'  as  so  many  lion's  whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  the  of  peace 
decisive  seafight  near  the  iEgades  isles  compelled  the  Car-  hbocwin.**" 
tha^nians  to  treat  of  peace,  he  refused  to  surrender  the  city^ff'^  ^i^ 
Eryx,  in  which  he  commanded,  on  any  but  the  most  honour-  B-^-  ^^* 
able  conditions.  Articles,  however,  were  soon  agreed  to,  by 
which  the  Carthaginians  not  only  relinquished  all  their  pos- 

i*«  Polybius,  1. 1  c.  46.  i>*  Ibid.  c.  47.  &aeq. 
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CHAP,    sessions  in  Sicily,  and  its  small  satellite  ides,  but  consentea 
^™'      to  pay  down  1000,  and  to  raise  a  contribution  of  2200  ta- 


lents in  the  course  of  ten  years.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  which  gave  to  the  Romans  ships  and  seamen, 
and  enabled  them,  ^s  we  shall  see,  only  a  dozen  years  alter- 
wards,  to  cany  great  armaments  across  the  Hadriatic  This 
advantage,  which  opened  to  them  a  vast  career  of  conquest 
in  the  Macedonian  empire,  was  net  on  their  side  cheaply  pur- 
chased* In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  they  mustered 
297,797  citizens :  at  their  fc^owing  census  the  number  was 
found  to  be  reduced  to  251,222  ^^. 
lAvwoa  of  The  first  Punic  war  involved  the  £ite  of  what  was  regarded 
tvcanthe  ^  ^^  most  important  division  of  Magna  Grscia  ^'*»  Many 
iu^'^in*  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  which  had  flourished  in  ar&  and  arms, 
^icroa.  were  reduced  with  the  bar  greater  part  of  the  island,  into  the 
form  of  a  province;  and  thus  subjected  to  tribute  and  port- 
duties,  and  the  stem  jurisdiction  of  a  praetor,  sent  annually 
fi;om  Rome  with  an  army  ^^*.  From  this  humiliating  depen- 
dence, the  dominions  alone  of  king  Uieron  were  exempted* 
His  zealous  cooperation  with  the  Romans  procured  for  him, 
not  the  bare  title,  but  all  the  substantial  advantages  of  an 
equal  and  honourable  ally  ^*^.  These  advantages  he  improved 
with  incomparable  abilities  in  his  subsequent  reign  of  twenty 
seven  years,  during  which  Syracuse,  possessed  of  a  territoiy 
extending  scarcely  fourscore  miles  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  credit  abroad,  as  well  as  prospe- 
rity at  {lome,  altogether  unexampled  in  any  other  so  snudl  a 
kingdom. 

^•®  Tit  Liv.  Epitom.  1.  xix.  in  Marccll.  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  I  xix.  c 

i«i  Strabo,  1.  yi.  p.  253.  &  273.  64; 
^"  Cicero  in  Verfem,  1.  u.  De  »"  Id.  I.  xix.  c.  33. 

Jurisdict.  SiciL  Orat.  vii.  Plutarch 


I 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Third  Generation  of  A1exan(ler*s  Successors.  Expedition  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  aj^ftinst  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Civil  Wars  between  the  Syrian 
Brothers.  Respected  Neutrality  of  Aradus.  Seleucus  made  captive  in 
Partbia.  Rei^s  of  Demetrius  II.  of  Macedon  and  Antigonus  Doson. 
Proj^ssof  the  Acbxan  Lea^ie.  Afps  and  Cleomenes.  The  Cleomenic 
M^ar.  Battle  of  Sellasia.  Ethiopian  Expeditions  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
His  Transactions  with  the  Jews.  Accession  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  His 
ProfKfracy  and  Cruelty.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  demoHslied  by  an 
Earthquake.  Liberality  of  the  commercial  Connexions  of  that  State. 

Ptolemy  PHILADELPHUS  died  five  years  before   cHAP. 

the  conclusion  of  the  first  and  longest  war  between  the ^^' 

Romans  and  Carthaginians.  In  friendship  with  both  powers, ''^^fi^^ 
his  impaitiality  and  love  for  peace  had  restrained  him  from  Aiexan- 
taking  part  in  that  obstinate  conflict.  His  successor,  Ptolemy  cessors. 
Euergetes,  observed  the  s$me  neutrality,  but  from  totally  ^xxxi^  .s. 
different  motives.    Euergetes,  and  the  contemporary  Syrian®*""* 
kings,  bis  rivals,  were  men  of  rash  enterprise,  destitute  of 
moderation  and  sound  policy.  They  engaged  in  relentless 
hostilities  with  each  other,  by  which  Syria  was  gr,eatly  inju- 
red, and  from  which  Egypt  derived  no  substantial  benefit* 
Syria  was  farther  deformed  and  e:^hausted  by  revolts  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  by  domestic  discord  between  Seleucus 
Callinicus  and  his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax.  The  boundary 
of  the  Danube  had  been  overleaped;  and  the  Barbarians  on 
the  north  of  Macedon  continually  alarmed  or  infested  that 
kingdom  under  Demetrius  II.  and  Antigonus  Doson.  Re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  Macedonian  power,  the  Greeks 
resumed  their  ancient  spirit,  and  renewed  those  bitter  animo- 
sities,  by  which  they  had  so  often  been  afflicted.  In  this  fresh 
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CHAP,    struggle,  three  nations  distjnguishejd  themselves  as  principals, 
each  exhibiting,  under  every  aspect,  and  by  exertions  sing;a- 


B.  c.  ei6 

— S21.        larly  memorable,  the  opposite  principles  on  which  ihey  acted: 

the  Achaeans,  their  love  of  liberty  and  patriotism;  the  L.ace- 
dannonians,  their  martial  rivalry  and  ambition;  the  EtolianSy 
their  audacious  boldness  and  insatiable  rapacity*  Such  is  the 
subject  which  I  have  to  treat  /or  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  first 
hostilities  between  the  Romans  and  the  fourth   Philip  of 
Macedon,  successor  to  Antigonus  Doson.  Having  establish- 
ed, or  rather  greatly  extended  their  naval  force  at  the  expense 
of  Carthaginian  merchants  and  lUvrian  pirates,  the  Romans 
interposed  with  a  strong  arm  in  the  afiPairs  of  Alexander's 
successors.    The  warfare  lasted,  %vith  short  interruptions, 
for  half  a  centur\%  in  which  space  of  time,  by  policy  suD 
more  than  warlike  skill  and  bravery,  Rome  gained  either  as 
immediate  jurisdiction,  or  an  acknowledged  supremacy  over 
all  the  Greek  kingdoms  and  republics  on  this  side  the  Eu- 
phrates.   Before  we  proceed  to  this  most  interesting  subject 
it  remains  to  examine  the  hbtory  of  the  thirty-three  years 
above  mentioned,  comprehending  the  third  generation  after 
the  great  Macedonian  conqueror. 

Ptolemy  Eiiergetes  and  Seleucus  Callinicus  mounted  their 
respective  thrones  in  the  same  year,  Ptolemy  legally  and  ho- 
nourably, but  Seleucus,  through  the  execrable  perfidy  of  his 
mother  Laodice,  and  in  direct  violation  of  s^  treaty  between 
his  murdered  father  and  the  late  king  of  Egj'pt.  To  revenge 
the  infraction  of  this  treaty  and  the  cruel  death  of  his  sister 
Berenice,  Euergetes  hastened  to  attack  the  heart  ^  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy.  The  powerful  forces  transmitted  to  him 
from  Philadelphus  would  have  secured  success  against  aa 
adversary  better  prepared  than  Callinicus;  whose  bloody 
itsurpationhad  provoked  and  alienated  the  more  liberail  por- 

^  Polybius,  I.  V.  c.  5& 
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tion  of  the  Syrians,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Greeks,    chap 
While  he  yet  hesitated  to  drag  his^  mother-in-law  Berenice 


aad  her  infant  son  froR)  their  sacred  asylum  at  Ds^ne,  many  expe&i»n 
Greek  cities  in  Lesser  Asia  declared  their  abhorrence  of  thisj^oltn^. 
impious  design,  not  sparing  menaces  to  prevent  its  execution^  g**^p  ^ 
But  the  fury  of  Laodice  having  precipitated,  the  destruction  3*6— 2*5. 
of  Berenice  her  own  rival,  and  that  of  the  son  of  Berenice, 
who,  as  rightful  heir  to  the  monarchy,  was  rival  to  Callini- 
cus,  the  rebellious  Greeks  expecting  to  be  abetted  by  the  arms 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  advanced  in  martial  array  towards 
Syria^  at  the  same  time  that  several  provinces  on  that  side 
mount  Taurus  transferred  their  allegiance  from  Seleucus  to 
his  younger  brother  Antiochus,  afterwards  suraamed  Hie- 
rax'.  In  this  distracted  state  of  Seleucus'  affairs,  Ptolemy 
entered  S3rria;  the  territory  was  not  defended;  many  cities 
opened  their  gates;  he  gained  possession  even  of  Seleucia 
Pieria,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  Antioch,  was.  regarded  as 
the  harbour  of  that  capital*  >  We  are  not  informed  by  what 
means  Seleucus  escaped  his  veng^Nance:  but  the  more  guilty 
Laodice  fell  into  the    victor's    hands,    and    suffered  just 
punishment  \ 

Having  shaken  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  its  center,  Ptolemy, 
without  waiting  to  reap  the  nearer  fruits  of  his  success,  was 
carried  by  a  juvenile  ardour  towards  Upper  Asia*  The  pro* 
vincial  governors  opposed  not  any  resistanceto  his  arms.  In 
a  short  expedition,  he  overran  a  vast  extent  of  territoiy,  pur- 


^  Justin,  ].  zxTii.  c  1. 

^  The  bawky  a  name,  accordingto 
Justin,  derived  from  his  rapacity,  1. 
xxviL  G.  3.  Strabo  mentions  the  sur- 
names Caltinicua*  and  Hie  rax  with- 
out as$igning  the  reasons  for  them, 
1.  XVI.  p.  754.  and  Phitarcb  in 
Aristid.  conU'asts  Uie  title  of"  Just*' 
belonging  to  Aristides,  and  which. 

Vol.  II. 


he  says  no  king  had  hitherto  desired 
to  wear,  witli  the  boastful  appella- 
tions of ''  thunder,  eagle,  hawk,*' &c. 
Plutarch,  it  seems,  kn6w  not  that 
the  Parthian  kings  assumed  the  title 
of  "  Just,"  which  often  appears  on 
their  coins. 

*  Appian  Syriac.  r.  65.  p.  635. 

2F 
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CHAP,    suing  his  victorious  career  to  the  Oxus  and  Indus  '•    His 

XIII  • 

'  —  plunder  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver^; 


e\pc<iitioii  but  what  appeared  far  more  Valuable,  to  his  Egyptian  foUow- 
aXl  **^"^*^  ^*^»  ^^  ^be  recovery  of  their  idols,  detained  disgracefully 
^*>"?J?- .     in  Susiana  and  Persis,  ever  since  they  had  been  torn  from 

c\x\lii.  4.  '  ^ 

cxxxiy.  1.  their  venerated  shrines  by  the  tyranny  of  Cambyses*  These 
344.  cumbrous  images  of  Egyptian  gods,  amoundng  to  two  thou- 

sand  five  hundred  in  number,  were  embarked  on  the  canals' 
of  Susiana,  communicating,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Eu- 
phrates, that  they  might  be  conveyed  up  that  river  to  Thapsa- 
cus,  and  thence  transported  by  land  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  Their  arrival  in  Egypt  occasioned  an  enthusiasm  of  joy. 
The  natives  of  that  country  contrasted  the  religious  zeal  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  impious  persecution  of  the  Persians,  their 
Wh  h  foi'i^ci'  masters.  He  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Euergetes, 
nounsd       the  benefactor,  but  would  have  still  better  deserved  that  ap- 

with  the  ... 

title  of  Eu.  pellation  had  he  preferred  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
crgetes.  kingdom  to  distant  and  precarious  conquests.  He  is  said  to 
have  appointed'  govemovs  over  subdued  provinces:  these 
provinces,  however,  remained  not  long  in  his  possession,  nor 
are  we  informed  of  any  exertions  made  by  him  for  retaining 
them.  In  his  return  to  Egypt,  having  halted  at  Jerusalem, 

N 

'  Polyxnus,  1.  viii.  c.  50.  p.  802.  disappeared  from  tlie  temple,  the 

Conf.  Marm.  Adulitan.   Ptolemy's  mathematician,  Conon  of  Samos, 

Assyrian  Expedition  is  noticed  also  then  residinf^  at  Alexandria,  showed 

in  the  contemporary  poem  of  Cal-  seven  stars  near  the  tail  of  the  lion 

limachus,  still  preserved  in  Catul-  fiitherto  little  noticed,    which  be 

lus*s    translation.    Berenice,    the  said  were  Berenice*s  lost  hair:  upon 

daughter  of  Mag^s  and  wife   of  this  flattering  conceit,  the  courtly 

Euergetes*  consecrated  her  hair  in  Callimachus  wrote  his  poem.  Non- 

the  C}'prian  temple  of  Zephyrian  nus  in  Historiarum  Synagoga.  Hv- 

Veftiis,  gini  Poetic.  Astronomic. 

Qua  rex  tempeslatenovis  aQctus  hy-  '  Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  cap.  xi. 

menxis,  f  The  Adulitic  inscription  ends 

Vastatum  finesiverat  Assyrios.  abrupti}',  but  our  local  knowledge 

I>e  Coma  Berenices,  v.  11.  &  12.    enables  us  to  supply  its  defcct- 
The  queen's  voti%'e  offering  for  jthe   ^  ^  Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  cap.  xi. 
safe  return  of  her  husband^  having 
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he  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  Jehovah,  and  pre-    chap. 
sented  many  precious  dedications  in  his^temple  *.  — ---- — 

During  Ptolemy's  expedition  to  the  East,  Seleucus  had  The  disus- 
been  assiduously  employed  in  collecting  the  scattered  re-  le^us  fou 
ntiains  of  his  western  empire.  Through  tlie  loyalty  of  the  ^^"^^^Z 
S)rrians  >and  Phcenicians  to  his  family,  hie  assembled  a  con-  J'****  "^  '"* 
siderable  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  Otymp. 
with  a  view  to  reestablish  his  authority  over  the  revolted  B.  c.  a^i. 
cities.  His   armament   was  overtaken  by  a  tempest;  and 
great  part  of  it  shipwrecked.   This  disaster,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  ruin  him  irretrievably,  redounded 
on  the  contrary  to  his  advantage.  The  Greeks,  it  is  said, 
considering^^  the  direful  storm  as  a  judgment  of  the  gods, 
who  had  thus  taken  on  themselves  the  punishment  of  his 
past  crimes,  began  to  feel  compassion  for  the  grandson  of 
Seleucus  Nioator,  the  worthiest  and  most  magnanimous  of 
all  Alexander's  successors.  But  their  returning  allegiance 
must  have  been  hastened  by  the  consideration  that  Ptolemy 
their  ally  was  remote,  and  that  Antiochus  Hierax,  the  rapa- 
cious brother  of  Seleucus,  having  entered  into  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  Gauls,  was  preparing  to'  extend  his  usurpation 
m  Lesser  Asia  through  the  mercenary  aid  of  those  odious 
Barbarians^  ^ 

The  renewed  friendship  of  the  Greeks,  enabled  Seleucus  His  ncgoti^ 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Antioch,  to  fortify  his  other  yjjJJ^*^' 
strong-holds  in  Syria,  and  even  to  take  the  field  against  Pto-  ^'^''^' 
lemy  for  recovering  his  lost  possessions  in  that  country*  He  ^ith  the 
was  defeated,  however,  in  a  batde  attended  with  much  blood-  or  Smmm 
shed;  and  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  j^ua.  *^~ 
Antioch,  from  which  place  he  negotiated  a  peace  with  his  ^'^J^f , 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  and  an  alliance,  far  more  sincere,  ^•^-^^- 
with  the  Ionian  cities  Smyrna  and  Magnesia.  In  this  latter 
treaty,  which  still  remains  engraven  on  a  marble  colunm, 

'  Joseph,  cont  Apion.  1.  ii.  c.  5.        cantibus,  &c. 
*•  JuBtin,  1.  xxvii.  c.  2.  Repente         ^^   Strabo,  I.  xvi.  Platarch  dc 
\eluti  Diis  ipsis  parricidiura  vindi-     Fratern.  Amor. 
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CHAP,    these  cities  appear  as  indej^ndent  siatefit  ^^t  professing 
^         — the  utmost  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Seleucidx.  The 


column  was  raised  for  sm  unpcrishing  memorial  of  a  written 

instrument,  which  had  been  drawn  up  with  nice  fonpality, 

recorded  in  the  archives  of  both  states,  and  attested  by  their 

public  signets  as  well  as  by  the  sigi^tures  and  seals  of  the 

mi^strates  who  were  parties  to  the  con^cf  • 

SumnBaon      From  this  time  forward,  Ptolemy's  attention  was  engrossed 

ties  be-       by  very  extraordinary  undertakings  that  will  afterwards  be 

lemj  and    explained,  and  which  occasioned  the  conclusion  of  an  armis- 

ftod^wtf^of  ^icc  ^^^  ^^^  years  with  Seleucus^^.  The  latter  prince,  thus 

^^'*^^^^_ delivered  from  his  more  formidable  enemy,  was  at  leisure 

tiochus      to  watch  the  designs  of  his  perfidious  brother,  who,  insteafl 

HicrftX.  **  • 

oiymp.      of  the  amity  which  he  had  just  stipulated  seemed  ready  to 

cxxxv^i.'   prosecute  the  war  with  all  the  virulence  of  fraternal  discord. 

^^•^**~'Seleucus  accused  his   brother  of  levying  the  very  forces 

against  him,  which  he  ought  to  have  brought  sooner  to  his 

assistance  against    Ptolemy,  Antiochus  accused  Seleucus 

of  an  intention  to  divest  him  of  those  possessions  in  Asia 

Minor,  of  which,  according  to  the  treaty  between  them, 

he  ought  to  jbave  been  confirmed  in  full  sovereignty.  Both 

accusations  were  but  too  well  founded^^;  and  a  fierce  war 

was  thus  kindled  between  the  brothers,  and  carried  on  with 

various  sqxxess  for  three  years  in  Syria,  in  Lesser  Asia, 

BatOe  of    ^uid  in  Assyria*  The  first  memorable  engagement  was  fought 

Md^dMcer  ^  Ancyra,  where  fortune  declared  for  Antiochus  thi-ough  the 

ch^°&r    ^^^3^*1^^  ^f  ^^  Gallic  mercenaries^^  But  the  fury  of  these 

hit  GaUio    Barbarians,  upon  a  fialse  rumour  that  Seleuctis  had  fallen 

ftuxiliwries. 

Oijmp.      in  the  action,  threateaed  to  destroy  Antiochus  also,  that  they 

b!^c!  sii  might  appropriate  to  tfaenaselves  the  whole  advantages  of 

victory*  Antiochus  was  thus  preveated  from  prosecuting  his 

good  fortune,  and  compelled  even  to  redeem  his  life  by  a 

^'  MAnnor«  Oxon.  p.  5.  &  seq.         p.  750. 

^^  Justin>  I.  xxvii.  c.  &  ^'   PolyKnua,  1.  viii.  €•    61.  & 

'^  Id.  I.  xzyii.  c.  2.  Strabo,  I  zvi.     Plutarch  de  Fratcm.  Aroore. 
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lurgt  ranaonu  The  prkle^f  the  Cauls  now  reached  iueh a  QHAP. 
height  as  rendeo^  tbeia  equs^jr  te^riUe  and  odious  in  every 


xm. 


part^of  the  peiiuisi}la«  But  shortly  after  the  battle  <^  Aacyra^  len^'^and^' 


they  were  defeated  4t  Ssurdes  by  Eamenes  qf  P^gamus'^  ^^*^' 
and  in  the  yeiu-  iDttowiog,  by  his  successor  Atlahi^  in  an 
engagement  so  decisive  a$  eofopeUed^  them  to  quit  their 
predatory  oaode  of  life,  and  to  resign  that  ambulatory  do?* 
minion  which  they  bad  held  for  the  spaqs  of  forty  years 
in  Lesser  A9ia^^.  The  more  ureclaimable  part  of  ^e  nat»on« 
exceeding  tax  hundred  thousand  in  number,  ^till  K^wed 
the  standard  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  ahd  accompanied  him 
to  Seieucia  Babylonia  in  hopes  of  plundering  that  wealthy 
c^MtaL  But  they  were  completely  defeated  by  Sekucus,  Total  de* 
powerfully  reinforced  on  thin  occasion  by  the  ^^^onian^^^*^^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  pnd  by  a  body  of  eight  thousand  Hierax  m 
Babylonish  Jews^^.  On  this  victory,  Seleucus  probably  as*  oiymp. 
turned  th^  boastful  tide  of  Callinicus^*,  while  Aptiochus  a^c^sio. 
avoided  the  vengeance  of  his^enraged  and  now  triumphal^ 
brother  by  a  precipitate  flight*  He  first  sought  refuge  in 
Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  in  £gypt»  in  which  kingdom 
he  was  detained  prisoner  thirteen  years  by  Ptolemy  £uer<* 
getes.  Havmg  escaped  ftx>m  his  confinement  through  the 
assistance  of  a  courtesan,  he  attempted  to  return  towards 
Syria,  but  was  slain  in  his  way  thither  by  Arabian  robbers^. 

The  war  between  the  brothers,  though  it  commenced  in  Honoan- 
Lesser  Asia,  and  termmated  m  Babylonia,  deems  to  naveenceof 
raged  widi  greatest  fury  in  Syria.  To  mitigate  its  effects  the  war  be. 
diere,  recourse  was  had  to  the  following  expedient.  Aradus  ^JSThcn*^ 
was  a  Phcenician  city  allied  with  T3rre  and  Sidon,  and  had 
united,  with  them  in  building  Tripolis  for  (he  seat  of  their 
common  councils  *K  The  fame  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  hither- 

!•  Justin,  1.  xxvii.  c.  3.  Conf.  wa»  sumamed  also  Pogon  from  his 

Athenseus,  i  x.  p.  445.  long  beard.  Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  37. 

"  PauaaniM,  I.  x.  c.  45.  *"  Jufltm,  I  xxvil  c  3.    , 

»»  2  Maccab.  c.  viii.  v.  20.  **  Diodorus,  L  xvl ».  41. 
'•  "  lUustrious  conqueror."  He 
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CHAP,    to  eclipsed  that  of  Aradus,  their  unequal  confederate,  which 

: — stood  on  a  rocky  island,  two*  milts  from  the  continent,  and 

scarcely  one  mile  in  circumference,  but  whose  buildings  are 
compared  in  loftiness^  with  those  of  insular  Tyre,  whidi 
vied  with  the  highest  edifices  in  Rome^^.  Like  other  cidesin 
Phcenicia,  Aradus  acknowledged  its  dependence  on  Alex- 
ander's Syrian  successors:  it  paid  tribute,  received  protec- 
tion, but  was  prepared  to  resist  oppression.  In  case  of  a 
siege,  to  which  it  might  somedme  be  exposed,  though  this 
evil  had  hitherto  been  prevented  by  the  prudence  of  its  ma- 
gistrates, the  only  want  of  Aradus  had  been  that  of  fresh 
water.  This  deficiency  was  now  fortunately  supplied  br 
discovering  an  abundant  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow 
frith,  which  washed  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  pure  element 
was  obtained  by  dropping  into  die  sea  a  huge  bell  of  lead, 
perforated  at  top,  and  having  a  leathern  pipe  nicely  fitted 
to  its  mouth.  At  first,  salt  water  came  up  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  capacity  of  the  bell;  but  immediately  afterwards,  the 
fresh  stream  began  to  flow  copiously  through  the  well  con- 
trived conduit,  into  boats  prepared  to  receive  it.  Thus  happily 
provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  as  well  as  of  defence, 
the  rocky  island  aspired  to  higher  digni^,  and  assumed 
a  sort  of  independent  neutrality  in  the  civil  war  between 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  The  pretensions  of  Aradus  were 
admitted  by  both  kings,  with  a  view  to  the  mutual  safety  of 
their  respective  adherents.  In  a  contract  with  the  Islanders, 
it  was  stipulated  that  those  of  either  party  who  might  take 
refuge  among  them,  should  find  an  inviolable  asylum.  The 
fugitives  were  not,  indeed,  to  quit  the  island  without  per- 
mission from  the  prince  that  happened  at  the  moment  to 
prevail,  yet  neither  were  the  Aradians  held  jusdy  com- 
pellable to  surrender  them  to  their  enemies'^.  As  many 
persons,  thus  protected  in  Aradus,  came  afterwards  to  be 
invested  with  great  power,  their  gratitude  towards  the  island 

22  Sirabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  7S3-  2*  Strabo,  1.  xsi.  p.  744 

=  '  Id.  p.  757.  I 
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'was  signalized  by  extending  its  domain  on  the  opposite  conti-    CHAP, 
nent,  and  by  bestowing  other  important  benefits  on  this  equi '— 


table  and  peaceful  community^'. 

Seleacus  had  been  fortunately  delivered  from  the  resent- Seieucua' 

wRr  with 

ment  of  Egypt,  the  fury  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  the  Parthi- 
own  merciless  brother.  Other 'enemies  still  remained;  theotymp.  ' 
rebellious  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  the  former  of  whom,  ^^J^][:  ^^ 
during  the  wsff  between  the  Syrian  brothers,  had  strengthened  ^-p-  2^^~" 
the  defences  of  their  country,  added  to  it  the  neighbouring 
territory  of  Hytcania,  and  threatened  to  invade  Media  ^^,  the 
finest  province  of  the  East.  SeleUcus,  finding  himself  disen- 
gaged from  his  other  antagonists,  conducted  an  army  against 
the  Parthians,  now  strictly  allied  with  the  Bactrians.  This 
army  was  repeatedly  reinforced,  and  the  war  by  difierent 
inroads  ^^  protracted  during  four  years,  until  the  royal  inva-* 
d^r  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  after  being  defeated  in 
a  great  batde  decisive  of  the  independence  and  future  domi- 
nion of  the  Parthians  ^. 

His  life  was  spared  by  Tiridates,  who  had  assumed  the  Captivity 

,  "^     '  ami  death 

place  and  name  of  his  elder  brother  Arsaces^,  the  author  of  ofSeieocus. 
the  Parthian  revolt*  Seleucus  was  retained  ten  years  in  thecxx^L  2. 
roughest  province,  and  among  the  fiercest  people  of  Upper  g^^^gjl 
Asia,  but  during  all  that  time  treated  by  his  conqueror,  with^^- 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes  ^^.  Syria  and  its 
dependent  provinces,  meanwhile,  transferred  their  obedience, 
(such  was  the  loyalty  towards  the  house  of  Nicator),  to  the 
son  of  their  captive  monarch;  and  the  son  would  have  well 
justified  their  partiality  to  his  race,  had  he  really  attained 
his  surname  of  Keraunus  or  Thunder,  from  the  resistless 
rapidity  with  which  he  broke  into  Parthia,  and  rescued  the 


25  Strabo,  i:  xvi.  p.  744. 

*•  Athenxus,  1.  iv.  p.  153.  Conf. 
Justin,!,  xli.  c.  4.  8c  Appian  Syriac. 
c.  65. 

*'  Jastin,  1.  xli.  c  5. 

2"  To  this  battle  properly,  the 
words  of  Justin  are  applicable, 
«*  quem  diem  Parthi  exinde  solen- 
iiem,  velut  initium  Ubertatis,  obser- 


vant,"!, xli.c.  4. 

^^  Arrian  in  Partli.  apud  Syncell. 
The  kings  of  Parthia  thenceforward ' 
assumed,  all  of  them,  the  name  of 
Arsaces,  in  addition  to  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  names 
which  they  bore  before  mounting 
the  throne. 

30  Athenseus,  ibid. 
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CHAP,   penon  of  Us  father.  But  this  improbable  tale  ^'  seems  the 

1— ^▼eotioQ  of  later  times  to  explam  the  unknown  origin  of  an 

ostentadous  and  unmerited  title;  fot  die  capUTe,  Seleocus,  it 

should  seem,  perished  in  Pardiia  by  a  hH  from  his  horse  ^ 

in  hunung,  a  royal  exercise  in  which  he  was  indulged  by 

Tiridates  daring  his  loose   confinement   in  that  cotmtiy. 

Acconiing  to  this  account,  he  died  in  the  same  year  with 

Hierax,  who  had  renuuned  still  longer  a  prisoner,  and  under 

much  severer  restraint,  in  Egypt.   Death  might  appear  a 

^   benefit  to  imprisoned  kings;  but  even  imprisonment  was 

beneficial  to  Selcucus  and  Antiochns,  so  shamefully  had  their 

freedom  been  disgraced  in  acts  of  fraternal  discord* 

His  tucees-     The  farmer  of  these  princes  left  two  sons,  Seleucns  Kerau- 

rk^^:  »•"  juet  mentioned,  who,  hiring  marched  i^punst  Attala.  I. 

^'  of  Pergamus,  perished  by  treachery  in  Lesser  Asia  before  he 

S^^^^'e^'  ^^  ^^''^  ^  perform  any  thing  memorable  '^;  and  Antiochns 

•nd  Antio.  the  Great,  who  wouhl  not  seem  altogether  unworthy  of  the 

Oiymp.      tide  early  conferred  on  him,  had  not  his  evil  destiny  brought 

iTclm   '^i^Y  '^  ^  decline  of  life,  inta  a  disastrous  conflict  with 

Rome. 
The  Aefaae-  According  to  the  method  above  prescribed^  I  proceed  to  a 
myn^^  third  series  of  events  more  circumstantially  related  than 
'"zi  ^3*  either  of  the  former,  and  in  themselves  far  more  interesting. 
B.  c.275~  The  diminutive  cities  of  Achaia  preserved,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  germs  of  virtue  and  true  liberty,  which  die  influence  of 


^^  Frxlick.  Aimal.  Syriac.  p<  33. 
does  not  cite  his  autbonty;  but  the 
report  of  Seleucus'  escape  receiTes 
some  counteiiftnce  from  Polybius«  1. 
y.  c.  89.  Yet*  in  that  text,  intt«ad  of 
*'  Seleucus  the  father  of  Aittiochus/' 
critics  read  the  "  brother  of  An- 
tiochus.*'  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  have  recourse  to  thi* 
alteration,  if  we  consider  that  Se- 
leucus who  even  in  Partliia  w^as 
treated  as  a  king^,  ayojuMt  (^eurOuMt^ 
would  be  considered  as  such  during 
his  life  by  his  own  subjects,  and 
that  the  goyemment  would  be  car- 


ried on  in  his  name  by  the  ministers 
of  his  son. 

3*  Justin,  I.  Txvii.  c.  3.  Conf 
Athenaeus,  L  iT.  p.  153.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  bad  been  allowed  the 
same  amusement  when  prisoner 
with  the  first  Seleucus. 

3^  Polybius,  Appian  &  Jus>tan.  The 
traitors  were  Apaturius  and  Nica- 
nor  two  of  his  officers,  who  are  said 
to  have  poisoned  him.  Appian  Syr. 
c.  6€.  They  raised  a  mutiny  in  the 
army,  which  was  quelled  by  the 
brave  and  generous  Achsoi!.  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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military  trrants  had  blasted  on  all  sides  around  tbem.  Upon    CHAP. 

XIII 

the  misfortunes  which  assailed  Macedon  in  the  reign  of  Pto-^-^ ^-* 


lemy  Keraunus,  Dyma,  Patrae,  Pharae,  and  TriUea,  ventured 
to  renew  their  ancient  confederacy,  but  without  commemo- 
rating this  act,  as  usual  on  such  important  occasions,  by  the 
erection  of'  a  pillar,  or  any  qther  public  monument.  Five 
years  afterwards,  the  p^ple  of  iEgium  expelled  their  Mace- 
donian garrison  and  joined  the  association.  Buria,  Carynia, 
and  three  remaining  ^^  cities  of  Achaia,  successively  followed 
the  exaniple,  either  destroying  their  domestic  tyrants,  or 
compelling  tbem  to  abdicate  their  ill  gotten  power.  From  Govero- 
this  time  forward^  each  of  these  ten  communities  enjoyed  aiaw«.  . 
government  nearly  resembling  that  of  Athens,  while  her 
democracy  subsisted  in  its  purest  form:  each  had  its  senate, 
popular  assembly,  and  an  annual  magistrate,  entitled  Demi' 
urgosy  whose  office  closely  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
Athenian  archons.  Full  freedom  of  speech,  perfect  equality 
of  law,  universal  right  of  suffrage,  and  universal  eligibilit}'  to 
office,  formed  the  four  cornerstones  of  the  Achaian  cities 
individually,  while  all  of  them  collectively  were  united  in  i^ 
confederacy  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  interest,  with  the  same 
hatred  of  tyrants  and  tyrannical  republics,  with  the  same 
love  of  equality  and  true  freedom,  the  same  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, and  even  the  same  coins,  weights,  and  measures  "• 
Twice  every  year,  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  the  end 
of  autumn,  deputies  assembled  at  iEgium;  they  were  chosen. 
from  each  state  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  according  to  the 
same  liberal  mode  of  election,  they  named  two  generals  of 
the  league,  and  a  coxtimon  secretary,  intrusted  with  the 
records  of  the  nation,  and  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and 
expediting  public  business.  For  twenty -five  years,  this  ar- 
rangement continued;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 

3*  These  wen-  Lcontium,  /Egii-a,  did  not  join  in  the  new  Irag-iie.  Conf. 

iind  Pt'llenc.  The  confederate  cities  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p  584.  Polybitis,  1.  ii. 

were  originally  tweh-e.  But  Helice  c  41.  Some  differences,  however, 

had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth-  occur    in     Pausanias    Achaic.    & 

quake  and  inuiKlatlon  372  years  B.  Herodotus,  1.  1.  c.  145. 
C.  Olenuafor  soihe  unknown  reason         ^*  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  37.  &  58. 

Vol.  II.  2  G 
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Marcus  of  Carynia  obtained  the  sole  military  command;  and 
the  nomination  of  one  general  only  became  in  future  the  un- 
varying rule  ^*. 

From  this  short  description  it  appears,  that  the  object  of 
Sjwd'iiide- the  Achseans  was  not  only  to  secure  to  each  citizen  civil 
pendcnce.  ij^erty  at  home,  but  a  matter  far  weightier  in  its  consequences, 
to  maintain  each  mehiber  of  the  confederacy  on  a  foot  of 
municipal  independence.  For  this  purpose  each  Achaean 
state  had  but  one  vote  in  the  general  council:  no  individual 
state  could  contract  alliance  with  any  prince  or  people  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  whole;  the  same  universal  consent 
was  requisite  for  admitting  any  new  associate  into  the  league; 
but  when  associates  were  thus  approved  and  accepted,  their 
rights  became,  in  all  respects,  the  same  with  those  of  the 
original  members. 
j^j^ij^  This  liberal  equality,  which  had  never  hitherto  prevailed 

joins  Sicy-  Jn  ^hg  samc  extent,  appeared  to  the  few  real  patriots  still 
remaining  in  Greece,  the  fittest  basis  for  supporting  a  confed- 
eracy which  might  yet  emancipate  that  illustrious  country, 
from  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors. Only  four  years  after  the  generalship  of  Marcus  of 
Carynia,  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  bordering  on  that  of  Achaia, 
joined  the  league  through  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Aratus, 
21  youth  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  who,  at  the  next  following 
election,  was  chosen  general  of  the  confederacy^^.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  and  when  he  was  invested  for  the  second 


league. 
Olymp. 
exxxii.  3. 
B.  C.  S50. 


B.  C.  9i3. 


And  Co- 
rinth. 
Olymp, 

^xxiv^^.  time  with  the  military  command,  he  gained  hy  arms  and 
address  the  important  city  of  Corinth,  the  key,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Peloponnesus;  and  having  expelled  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  restored  to  the  Corinthians  that 
strong-bold  of  which  they  had  been  divested  ever  sitice  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander'^.  The  Corinthians, 
thus  relieved  from  long  oppression,  cheerfully  joined  the 
Acluean  league;  and  thereby  best  remunerated  the  merit  of 


'•  Polybiusy  1.  ij.  c.  43. 

^^  It  was  a  maximof  policy  with 
the  Achaeans  to  invest  with  offices 
and  honours  those  who  had  recent- 


ly joined  the  league. 

38  Polybius,  I  ii.  c  44.  &  Plutarrh 
in  Arato. 
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Aratus,  who  had  employed  his  private  fortune,  even  the   CHAP, 
jewels  of  his  wife,  in  effecting  their  liberty.  The  name  of  the ^— 


Sicyonian  now  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  league,  as  well  as  of  all  its  subsequent  benefactors.  This  Peeolun- 
preference  in  his  favour  has  been  heighteoed  with  posterity  lustorx. 
by  affecting  peculiaritiea  in  his  personal  and  domestic  history. 
His  father  Clinias,  the  most  illustrious  citizen  of  Sicyon,  after 
wresting  the  government  of  his  country  from  one  tyrant,  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  jealoufy  of  another.  Abantidas, 
for  this  was  his  name,  raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  Cli- 
nias' adherents,  .slew  some,  banished  others^  i^nwilling  to 
spare  even  Aratus  a  child,  only  seven  years  old*  But  Aratus, 
reserved  for  a  nobler  destiny,  found  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Soso,  the  tyrant's  sister;  who,  believing  that  heaven  had 
directed  him  to  a  place  the  most  secure  of  any  because  the 
least  liable  to  suspicion,  concealed  him  with  watchful  care 
until  she  found  an  opportunity  of  sending  him  secretly  to 
Argos,  where  the  revered  worth  of  his  family  still  insured 
to  him  the  protection  of  many  hereditary  friends. 

By  these  respectaUe  friends  he  was  kindly  received  and^Uedoca- 
liberally  educated,  rfis  proficiency  in  the  accomplishmefits**®"' 
then  most  valued,  fully  rewarded  their  goodness*  In  early 
youth,  he  gained  the  prize  in  the  Pentathlon,  the  highest  am- 
bition of  Olympic  combatants,  since  it  united  all  the  five 
exercises,  in  any  one  of  which  it  was  a  glory  to  exceP*:  and 
his  early  diligence  in  letters  was  proved  by  the  memoirs 
which  he  left  behind  him,  highly  commendable  by  their 
form  as  well  as  matter.  But  amidst  these  liberal  pursuits,  h^^  Ij^ 
his  mind  was  continually  occupied  with  the  thoughts,  not  ^J^^**J^' 
of  avenging  his  father's  murder,  for  the  tyrant  Abantidas  tyrwiiiy. 
being  slain  had  made  way  for  another  tyrant  of  a  different 
family,  but  of  destroying  the  tyranny  itself,  and  reestabhsh- 
ing  in  Sicyon  the  pure  Dorian  mode  of  well  harmonized 
polity^®.  Through  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  Argos,  of 

3  »  See  History  of  Ancient  Greece,      presented  itself  the  more  naturally 
vol.  i.  c.  V.  p.  23t.  as  the  people  of  Sicyon  were  Dori 

♦•  The  metaphor  of  Plutarch:  it     ans.  Plutarch  in  Arat     •: 
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CHAP'   lus  expatriated   fellow  citizeiu.   and  even  of  Xenophilus, 

xin. 


>  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  he  surprised  Sicron  in  the 
night,  by  an  assault  judiciously  planned  and  boldly  executed. 
After  his  guards  had  been  made  prisoners,  the  t}'rant  Nico- 
cles  escaped,  indeed,  by  a  subterranean  passage  through 
"his  well  fortified  palace,  but  never  returned  to  Sicyon,  which 
gladly  accepted  the  liberty  proclaimed  next  day  in  the  mar* 
letplace,  ^  in  name  of  Aratus  the  son  of  CUnias,"  and  shonly 
afterwards  obtained  admission  into  the  Achaean  confede- 
racy^'. 
Hemtom     This  glorious  exploit,  which  excited  public  admiration 

the  emi-       r        ^  r    t  •  <••• 

Ipwits  to  for  Aratus,  was  followed  at  some  distance  of  time  by  a  trans- 
ritanees'  action  which  riveted  him  in  the  love  and  private  affection 
J**^^^  of  the  Sicyonians.  About  six  hundred  of  their  fellow  citizens 
■«**«*'  V*-  still  Hyed,  who  had  been  driven  into  banishment  by  different 


tyrants:  some  exiles  had  lost  their  country,  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  They  gradually  returned  in  such  numbers,  t« 
claim  their  paternal  lands,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  little 
state  was  threatened  with  sedition.  The  possessions,  of  which 
they  had  been  divested,  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  long^  held  by  legal  titles.  An  act 
of  resumption   would  therefore   have  been   injustice,   yet 
bv  what  other  means  were   the   claimants  to  be  satis fied5 
Aratus  in  this  difEcultj-,  had  recourse  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,    whose    love    for  the    arts  he  had   recently    and 
highly  gratified  by  procuring  for  him  the  paintings  <rf  Pam- 
philus  and  Mdanthus^  admired  masterpieces  of  the  Sic\'0- 
nian  school.  In  a  personal  visit  to  that  great  prince,  whose 
magnificence  qv  every  fit*  occasion  kept  pace  with  his  opu- 
lence, he  obtained  such  large  sums*^  of  money,  as  enabled 
him,  at  his  return  to  Sicyon,  to  adjust  amicably  all  differences 
l>etween  the  actual  possessors  of  the  lands  and  their  ancient 
proprietors. 
Reign  of         The  junctiou  of  Corinth  to  the  Achsean  league  happened 
U^ofMm!*  in  the  old  age  and  decrepitude  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who 

^^  Plut.  in  Arat.  ^>  Id.  ibid.  The  mitiibenr  «te  erroiijUto. 
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died  shortly  after  an  event  greatly  injurious  to  the  m&iA    €HA?. 
drift  of  his  rapacious  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius 


xin. 


!!•,  whose  address  had  helped  to  put  his  father  in  possession  oiymp. 
of  the  Corinthian  citadel**,  but  whose  abilities  on  the  throne  Sxxvll  i7 
ill  jsustained  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  a  subordinate  ^^'  ^*^ 
station.  Demetrius  adhered,  however,  to  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor  iri  supporting,  by  troops  and  m'oney,  the  petty 
tyrants  that  still  reigned  in  several  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
to  their  own  unspeakable  misery  as  well  as  that  of  their  sub- 
jects. I'he  colouring  is  perhaps  heightened  by  tesentmcnl,  PJcta«  of 
yt:t  the  picture  drawn  of  Aristippus,  who,  by  the  assistance  nmtovhoiii 
of  Macedon,  had  usurped  sovereignty  in  Argbs^  the  city^dS^^**^ 
in  which  Aratus  had  been  educated,  conveys  a  lively  ^^'aJS?^ 
pression  of  the  agonies  attending  power  ill  acquired,  cruelly  of  Argo*. 
exercised,  and  precariously  held.  Aristippus  had  a  numerous 
bodyguard;  but  his  suspicions  never  allowed  any  portion 
of  It  to  enter  his  palace.  After  supper  he  dismissed  from  the 
hall  even  his  domestics,  made  the  door  fast  with  his  own 
hands,  and  ascended  b}'  a  ladder,  through  a  trapdoor  into 
a  small  upper  chamber.  Upon  this  trapdoor  his  bed  was 
raised;  and  here  he  remained  with  his  concubine,  until  her 
mother,  a  decrepid  old  woman,  who  had  removed  the  ladder 
'm  the  night,  replaced  it  in  the  morning**.  This  reptile  usur- 
per then  crawled  from  his  lurking  hole.  Such  is  the  life  of      , 
tyrants  among  men  capable  of  relishing  the  sweets  of  liberty; 
and  such  Were  the  wretches  whom  Demetrius  abetted  to 
gratify  his  own  unworthy  ambition. 

The  accession  of  Corinth  to  the  Achtean  league  conspired,  Wars  and 

.  '■i«  riii«  ••1*    troubles  of 

however,  with  other  causes,  to  enfeeble  his  exertions  in  their  Demetriu^ 
favour,  and  to  render  his  aid  to  them  intffectual.  During  his  "^*^"' 
reign  of  ten  years,  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Etolians**  in  the  south,  and  with  the  Thracians  and 
lUyrians,  those  fierce  and  implacable  nations  which  always 
threatened  and  often  invaded  bis  northern  frontiers:  he  car* 


*'  See  above,  c.  xi.  p.  59; 
^^  Plutarch  in  Arat. 


*••  FoKbius,  I.  lie.  2. 
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CHAP,    ried  on  war  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  son  to  die  rt* 
^  —  nowned  Pvrrhus;  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  en- 


tered  into  an  acxommodation  with  his  widow,  Olympias* 
*  now  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  married  her^  daughter 
Phthia,  thereby  provoking  the  resentment    of  Antiochus 
Hierax,  brother  to  his  ibnner  wife,  whose  repudiation  had 
made  room  for  the  princess  of  Epirus  ^^«   The  animoftity  of 
I         Antiochus  evaporated  in  mere  threats;  but  even  the  threats 
of  such  a  daring  and  merciless  prince  long  kept  Dea»etrius 
in  a  state  of  cowardly  alarm  and  anxious  preparation^'^. 
Various  AC-     Amidst*  the  various  troubles  of  his  reign,  the  Achsans 
th^^ehmui  ^^us  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  e:iaending  their  confederacy.. 
Q^*^'       Shortly  after  the  surprise  of  the  Corinthian  citadel,  the  league 
» VS^oQt*  ^^^  ^ten  joined  by  Megara,  its  first  accession  beyond  the 
limits  of  Peloponnesus.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  that  penin- 
sula, Epidaurus,  Traezene,  and  Hermione,  cities  of  Argolis^ 
solicited  and  obtained  admission,  after  the  expulsion  of  their 
respective  tyrants;  while  Lysiadas,  tjn'ant  of  Megalopcdis, 
in    the  central  district  of  Arcadia,  voluntarily    abdicated 
the  government,  and  added  that  great  city  as  a  new  member 
to  the  league^'. 
Rei^  of         About  this  time  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  died;  and 
tLondv!-   his  only  son  Philip,  being  scarcely  three  years  old,  the  re- 
Oiymp.      gcncy  and  afterwards  the  crown  was  assumed  by  his  brother 
ex3uc>ii.  I.   Antigonus  II.,  sumamcd  Doson.  This  single  word  denoted 
B.C. 23^2— his  readiness  of  promise  and  his  slowness  in  performance; 
and  should  seem  to  have  been  affixed  by  a  very  undeserved 
sarcasm  ^^  on  Antigonus;  since,  although  he  reigned,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  nephew,  by  the  will  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
carefully  educated  the  young  prince,  and  adopted  proper 
His  uncom- measures  for  making  him  his  successor.  Antigonus*  char- 
ritt.  acter,  indeed,  will  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by 

justice,  tempered  with  mercy:  his  abilities  did  not  fall  short 

*•  Justin,  I.  xxxvxii.  c.  1.  ^^  PolybiuR,  \,  ii.  c.  44. 

"*'  Pftusan.  Attic.  *^  PluUrch  in  CorioUn. 
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of  his  virtues;  at  home  and  abroad  daring  his  whole  reign,  CHAP, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  —  ■  ■ 
faithful  to  his  allies '®«  Yet  this  respectable  prince,  the  only 
one  thatfor  manyyears  really  adorned  the  Macedonian  throne 
(so  capricious  is  ^e  distribution  of  honours!)  was  disgraced  by 
a  reproachful  appellative,  still  adhering  to  hisname,  while  other 
sovereigns  of  the  same  age,  infinitely  his  inferiors,  are  digni** 
fied  in  history  by  highsounding  epithets  '^  Instead  of  em- 
broiling the  aflairs  of  Greece,  as  had  long  been-the  practice 
of  his  predecessors,  Antigonus,  in  the  first  years  of  his  admi- 
nistration, seemed  only  solicitous  to  heal  the  Wounds  of  that 
country,  while  he  exerted  his  utmost  abilities  to  conciliate 
goodwill  among  his  barbarous  northern  neighbours. 

From  this  peaceful  system,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  Athens  and 
swerve,  notwi^standing  the  perpetual  aggrandizement  of  the  edto\ie" 
Achseans,  who^Vqsides  admitting  into  their  league  many  new  i^j^^ 
members  in  Pelopdhnesus,  gained  the  rich  island  of  iEgiiia, 
and  soon  afterwards  Athens  herself,  nearly  as  populous  a 
city,  as  when  she  was  the  proud  mistress  of  Greece.  This 
last  acquisition  was  made  by  corrupting  Diogenes,  who  com- 
manded the  Macedonian  garrison.  ^His  price,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  talentSf'^was  high  for  that  age:  Atatus  immediately 
p^d  him  twenty  talents,  (about  four  thousand  pounds)^  and 
the  Remainder  might  easily  be  liquidated,  as  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  ^ad  adopted  the  policy  of  his  father,  and  declared  him-^ 
self  protector  of  the  league.  In  Argos,  the  miserable,  tyrant 
Aristippus,  whose  life  had  been  a  thousand  times  forfeited 
to  his  oppressed  fellow  citizens,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
slain  in  battle  with  Aratus.  His  power,  was  assumed  by 
Aristomachus,  who  at  first  defended  Argos  against  the 
Achaeans;  but,  as  all  places  around  were  either  incorporated 

<o  PolyhiuSy  Conf  I.  li.  c.  47.  et  c.  These  names,  howet'er,  seldom  ap- 

70.  et  1.  IV.  c.  3.— Sr.  pear  on  medals  during^  the  three 

'^  TaaKK^ovtua  avrov  owfi.«iTa,  &c.  fiTstracesof  Alexander's  successors. 

Oio.  Chrysostom.  Orat.  Ixtv.  p.  598.  But  the  Greek  klnj^s  of  the  East 

The  names  or  epithets  alluded  to  grew  more  assuming  in  their  titles, 

arCf  **  Illustrious  conqueror,  bene-  as  they  continually  degenerated  in 

factor,    thunder,    saviour,    god.**  character. 
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CHAP,   with  that  people,  or  friendly  to  their  interests,  Ariston&achus 
' — was  prevailed  on  to  abdicate  his  usurped  authority,  and  join 


the  Argives  to  the  league,  of  which,  according  to  the  usual 
policy  of  the  Achasans,  he  was  next  year  appointed  general^^ 
Sute  of         The  affairs  of  the  confe4eracy  thus  continued  to  flourish, 
from  the    when  a  dangerous  opposition  to  it  arose  from  a  very  unex- 
AiexaDder  P^ctcd  quarter.    The   Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sullenly 
^^^^[f^  refiised  to  associate  themselves  to   the  fortunes  and  the 
miBnet.       glory  of  the  great  Alexander,  had,  since  the  ascendency  of 
•zuvlS.    his  successors  in  Greece,  gradually    sunk   into  a  slothful 
obscuriQr;  impoverished  still  more  in  their  minds,  than  thej 
were  reduced  in  their  circumstances.  The  lands  of  their  ter- 
ritory, which  had  been  divided  by  Lycurgus  into  thirtj^-nine 
thousand  lots,  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  about  three 
hundred  persons,  many  of  them  females,  who  displayed  all 
the  disgust) Qg  follies  of  superfluous  opulence,   while  the 
citizens  at  large  were  oppressed  by  debts,  and  the  industri- 
ous peasants  wanted  bread  ^^. 
Leonidas        This  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  its  singular  form  of 
Oiymp.      dual  royalty  devolved  on  Leonidas,  the  eighth  in  descent 
BX.'aiL   from  Pausanias,  who  had  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  battle 
of  Platsa,  and  on  Agis,  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Agesi- 
laus,  who  liad  retorted  the  injuries  of  Xe^rxes  and  Mardonius 
by  glorious  conquests  in  the  East.    The  actual   kings  of 
Sparta  inherited  the  qualities  of  their  respective  ancestors: 
Leonidas,  who  before  his  accession  had  lived  in  the  court  of 
Syria,  transported  with  him  Asiatic  luxury  into  Greece,  and 
.  rivalled  Pausanias  in  ostentation  and  haughtiness.  Agis  sur- 
passed even  Agesilaus  in  virtuous  simplicity;  he  divested 
himself  of  tht;  vast  possessions  of  his  family,  that  they  might 
be  thrown  into  the  common  stock,  and   endeavoured   to 
prevail  on  others  to  follow  this  generous  example.  His  po- 
pular zeal  was  heightened  by, the  stubborn  opposition  of  his 
colleague.  He  strove  to  cancel  debts,  to  make  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  lands,  to  revive  sumptuar}'  laws,  in  one  word  to  re- 

?s  Pol} bius,  1.  ii.  c.  44.  et  Plut.  in  AvM.    '^  Plutsrdi  in  AgiiL  et Cleoaeik 
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store  the  discipUae  of  Lycurgus  in  its  fuU  vigour'^  The  un-   CHAP, 
dertaking,  great  as  it  appears,  was  not  above  his  abilities:  but      .    '■  ■ 


the  means,  requisite  for  effecting  it,  were  below  his  virtues,  mentuid 
When  Leonidas  fell  into  his  power,  instead  of  destroying  that  Leonidja: 
opponent,  he  was  contented  with  driving  him  from  Sparta.  Cle- 
ombrotus,  8on*in4aw  to  Leonidas,  was  caBed  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy. He  entered  into  the  generous  views  of  Ag^s;  but  the 
party  of  the  rich,  rallying  from  their  panic,  became  too  pow- 
erful for  both.  Leonidas,  thus  restored  to  roysdty,  scarcely  Hit  daagh- 
spared  Cleombrotus,  though  husband  to  Chelonis,  his  own^. 
affectionate  daughter;  for  Chelonis  had  followed  her  father 
in  his  banishment,  rather  than  reign  with  her  husband.  She 
now  obtained  leave  to  accompany  in  exile  her  dethroned 
husband ''x  thus  akemately  soothing  the  aflictieas  oi  both, 
while  she  disdained  to  share  the  prosperity  of  the  one  puf- 
chaaed  by  the  distress  of  the  other.  Agis  meanwhile  had  Dentil  ^ 
taken  refuge  in  the  brazen  temple  of  Minervft,  guardian  of  q,^ 
the  city.  He  was  seduced  iirom  that  venerated  asylum,  ^^l^f^'oi^' 
suffered  the  pimishment  due  to  innovators,  whose  underftkk- 
ings,  however,  splendid  in  their  ends,  are  inconsistent  wilb 
strict  justice  in  the  means  of  execution. 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  quiet  of  Greece,  the  short  reign  His  designs 
of  Agis  left  a  fatal  ferment,  behind  it*  Six  years  afterwards,^^^^^^ 
Leonidas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clepmenes,  a  youth  bold^^^*^* 
disinterested,  and  with  an  ardent  passion  for  glory.  He  hadB.  C.  935, 
married  Agiatis  the  kinswoman  and  admirer  of  A^s;  the 
praises  bestowed  on  that  unfortunate  patriot,  and  on  the  nobb 
exertions  of  Aratus  for  the  grandeur  of  Aehaia^  stimuhted 
the  kindred  ambidon  of  Cleomenes  to  surpass  the  merit  of 
the  former,  with  the  popular  party  at  home  '\  and  by  die  va-> 
lour  of  his  once  warlike  countrymen  abroad,  to  eclipse  tha 
glory  of  the  latter.  These  tw6  undertakings  would  mutually 
assist  each  other,  since  liberty  is  the  nsost  natural  aowrce  of 
marUal  spirit;  and  a  king,  victorious  in  the  field,  is  the  abkr 

*^  Plutarch  in  Agid.  et  Cleomen.        ^*  Polybitts,  I.  iv.  t.  81. 
"  FluUrch.  ibid 

VoL.n.  2H 
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CHAP,    to  mould  at  will  the  government  of  his  country.  While  Clco- 
~^ — ' —  menes  agitated  these  great  projects,  he  was  instigated  to 
|m!  by  the  arms  by  the  Etolians,  who,  though  in  friendship  with  Acfaaia 
make  war  by  which  they  had  been  as^sted  recently  against  Demetrius 
oljmp!****  ^f  Macedon,  had  become  jealous  of  a  growing  confederacy* 
B  *C^'*»M   ^^'^d^  ^^  principles^  diametrically  opposite  to  their  own. 
The  Etolians  had  first  applied  to  Antigonus  Doson,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Demetrius,  but  found  that  wise  prince  unwilling  to 
iibet  their  schemes  of  injustice:  they  next  addressed  Cleome- 
nes,  and  exhorted  him  to  seize  Mantinea  and  other  cities  in 
Arcadia,  strictly  allied  with  themselves,  but    which  they 
dreaded  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
Th«  first        Cleomenes  listened  to  a  counsel  highly  favourable  to  his 
the  cieo-    views;  and  by  an  assault  as  successful  as  it  was  unexpected, 
Oijmp.^^'  seized  Mantinsa,  Tegea,  and  Orchomenos«  He  next  entered 
iT^^siA    ^^  territpry  of  Megalopolis,  and  built  a  fortress  for  annoy- 
ing that  city  ^',  which  had  been  for  «everal  years  a  member 
of  the  Achsean  league.  The  Achaeans  were  thus  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  repelling  the  aggressions  of  a  common  weahh, 
which  they  had  once  good  hopes  of  incorporating  with  their 
own.  Arcadia  became  the  first  and  long  continued  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  the  Cleomenic  war,  which  raged  five  years  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  ended  only  with  the  ruin  of  its  ambitious 
author. 
Cauaes  Its  first  Stages  were^  however,  highly  favourable  to  the 

the  military '^I'^i'^^i^^y^^^  repeatedly  defeated  enemies  far  superior  to 
ibat^  wd  themselves  in  number.  In  thus  turning  the  tide  of  fortune 
the  new  against  Achaia,  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  ener- 
menu  of  gy  6f  Cleomcpes;  the  activity  with  which  he  levied  and  <fis- 
ciplined  recruits,  wherever  they  could  be  found;  and  the  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  he  inspired  into  his  coimtrymen^  after 
he  had  rescued  them  from  the  oligarchy  to  which  they  had  been 
long  subject''.  The  military  defects  of  Aratus  are  also  to  be 
taken  into  account;  for  with  all  his  great  qualities,  this  il- 

"  Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  45.  ct  acq.  *»  Plutareh  in  Agrid.  &  Cleomen. 
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lustrious  champion  of  the  confederacy,  waa  not  Qalculaited  fbr   CHAP, 
open  warfare  and  pitched  battles*   His  military  renown  re- 


sulted from  stratagems  well  combined,  and  surprises  boldly 
executed.  He  was  a  Uger  who  leaped  on  his  prey  :■  darkness 
and  silence  encouraged  him,  but  in  broad  light,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  prepared  enemy,  a  constitutional  weakness  seemed 
to  bereave  him  of  his  faculties'^.  Yet  such,  in  other  respects, 
was  his  incomparable  merit,  that  whoever  was  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  Aratus  maintained  the  chief  authority  in  the  field 
as  well  as  in  the  council.  The  bad  success  of  the  war  made 
him  dread  of  all  men,  Cleomenes,  who  was  likely  to  be  soon 
reinforced  by  the  warlike  Etolians;  and  who  having  attained  , 
absolute  authority  in  Sparta,  by  butchering  the  Ephori,  and 
banishing  all  those  who  opposed  his  innovations,  had  cancel- 
led debts,  instituted  a  new  and  equal  division  of  lands,  re- 
stored the  severe  discipline  and  diet  of  Lycurgus,  and  redu* 
ced  his  country  to  the  form  of  a  stem  military  democracy, 
under  a  victorious  and  admired  ge;neral°®.' 

Rather  than  become  subject  to  such  a  prince,  Aratus  was  Arattude- 
inclined  to  call  back  the  Macedonians  into  Peloponnesus,  by  ap^'jl^'f^  ^ 
whom  alone  the  designs  of  Cleomenes  could  be  e&ctually  J^J^^ 
resisted.  The  moderate  and  equitable  character  of  Antigo-  »J«  i>o«Mi. 
nus  Doson  was  well  calculated  to  justify  this  measure,  of  oxxxix.  i. 
which  however,  Aratus,  as  it  clashed  with  his  former  coun-  ■ 
sels,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  appear  as  the  author.  He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  the  league, 
which  lying  nearer  than  any  other  to  Sparta,  was  a  perpetual 
sufferer  in  the  war;  and  ^hich,  on  account  of  some  good 
offices,  unnoticed  in  history,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
ancestors  of  Antigonus,  would  not,  he  imagined,  be  averse 
to  the  assistance  of  that  prince.  Two  citizens  of  Megalopo- 
lis, Nicophanes  and  Cercidas,  were  connected  with  himself 
by  the  revered  ties  of  hereditary  friendship.  To  them  Aratus 
fully  communicated  his  views;  and,  through  their  means,  en- 
gaged the  republic  of  Megalopolis  to  send  a  deputation  to 

*»  Polyhius,  I.  IV.  c.  8.  Conf.  Plutarch  m  Arato.  «®  Plutarch  in  Clcomen. 
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^HAP.   the  coAncii  of  Achaia,  craving  permissioa  to  apply  to  An- 
*— — ^— tigontta  for  aid.    The  counsel  gave  its  cooseat;  Nicophaocs 


and  Cercidas  proceeded  as  ambassadors  to  Macedon;  and 
being  admitted  to  the  kmg,  explained  in  a  few  wprds  the  state 
of  their  own  republic,  but  expatiated  largely  on  that  of 
Greece^'.  The  drift  of  their  discourse  was  to  show,  that  if 

^  Cleomenes  should  be  joined  by  the  Etolians,  not  only  the 

Peloponnesus,  but  also  the  states  beyond  the  Isthmus  would 
be  compelled  first  to  submit  tp  their  arms,  and  afterwards  to 
follow  dieir  standard.  In  this  case,  die  king  of  Maoedon 
would  have  to  contend  in  Thessaly  for  that  only  portion  of 
Greece  which  still  acknowledged  his  authority;  and  if  uo»k* 
cessftil  there  against  the  united  strength  of  the  Etolians, 
Boeotians,  Lacedemonians,  and  Achseans,  might  be  exposed 
to  no  smaH  danger  in  his  hereditaiy  kingdom.  Prudence 
therefore  required,  that  rather  than  wait  so  formidable  a 
war,  he  should  seasonably  avert  it,  by  now  protecting  Pelo- 
ponnesus. With  regard  to  security  and  compensation,  Ara- 
tus,  they  assured  him,  would  find  expedients  for  satisfying 
both  parties;  and  would  also  inform  the  king  of  the  moment 
fittest  to  be^n  his  march^. 

Conie-  Antigonus  approved  their  discourse,  and  intrusted  diem 

hitmen.  ^^  letters  to  their  republic,  promising  a  ready  compfiance 
with  its  request,  whenever  the  general  council  of  the  Achseans 
should  testify  its  acquiescence  in  the  measure.  At  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors,  the  king's  letters  were  read  m  the  council 
at  iEgium;  the  deputies  of  Megalopolis  advised  that  the  Mace- 
donians shoidd  be  immediately  invited  into  Peloponnesus:  the 
m^jori^of  the  council,  andstillmore  the  assembled  multitude 
around  it,  warmly  applauded  this  opinion.  Aratus  then  came 
forward  in  the  assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  extol- 
led the  favourable  disposition  of  Antigonus,  highly  praised  the 
good  sense  and  penetration  of  the  Achseans.  But  though  this 
king  of  Macedon,  as  diQy  well  discerned,  was  of  a  very  diflereftt 

« 1  Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  48.  ct  scq.  *      «2  id.  ibid. 
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character  from  msmy  of  his  predeceasord,  he  conjured  them   chap. 
eamesdy  and  pathetically  to  begm  by  exerting  in  the  war     ^^'' 


their  whole  domestic  strength.  Their  interest,  as  well  as  ho- 
nour, required  that  every  hope  depending  on  themselves 
alone,  should  previously  be  exhausted  before  they  had  re- 
course for  safety  to  a  foreign  prince.  His  counsel  was  ap- 
proved: the  Achseans  took  the  field  to  defend  Megalopolis, 
but  were  twice  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city, 
and  afterwards  at  a  place  called  Hecatombsuih  in  the  district 
of  Dyme^^,  one  of  the  four  original  members  of  the  league. 
As  diey  fought  in  this  hat  battle  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  forces  no  resource  remained  but  an  immediate  appli- 
cation to  Antigonus.  With  this  view,  the  son  of  Aratus  was 
despatched  to  Pella,  and  arrangements  being  speedily  made 
by  the  king,  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  army  began  to 
jnarch  towards  Greece.  Foreseeing  this  expedition,  the  Eto- 
liaas,  now  firm  allies  to  Cleomenes,  hald  occupied  the  straits 
of  Thermopylx.  Antigonus  was  therefore  obliged  to  sail 
over  to  Euboea,  and  after  pervading  that  long  island,  to  cross 
the  narrow  Euripus,  and  pass  through  Boeotia  and  Megaris, 
to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  By  this  time  Cleomenes  had  ac-  Cleomenes 
quired  a  useful  ally  in  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  no  sooner  Sdf^ta««» 
heard  that  the  Achseans  had  applied  to  Antigonus,  than  he,  ^^)^ 
who  hsid  hitherto  been  protector  of  their  league,  openly  •jj^^^,*'*' 
espoused  the  cause  of  their  enemies  ^^»  This  change  was  na-  Ettergete$i 
tural,  for  the  Greek  kings  in  Asia  and  Egypt  always  viewed  cxxxix.  i. 
with  jealousy  the  encroachments  of  Macedon,  fearful  lest 
some  ambitious  Macedonian,  reinforced  by  the  fleets  of 
Greece,  and  the  exhaustless  armies  of  Thrace  and  lUyria, 
might  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Alexander.  To  pre- 
v^ent  the  ascendency  of  Antigonus  in  any  of  these  countries, 
Ptolemy  endeavoured  to  stir  up  against  him  a  multiplicity  of 
adversaries.  He  supplied  Cleomenes,  in  particular,   with 
large  sums  of  money,  by  which  means  this  prince  was  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  designs  vigorously,  and  conquer  many  cities 

«  ^  PolybiuB,  1.  ii.  c.  51.         •*  Id.  K  ii.  c.  47.  Conf.  1.  xxix.  c.  9.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,    in  Pelopennesos,  receady  associated  widi  die  league;  parti- 
' — culaiiy  Epidaunis,  PUius,  Axgos,  and  lasdy  Corintli  itsdf; 


for  the  wealthy  and  dissolate  Corinthians,  rather  than  endure 
die  hardships  of  a  siege,  had  commanded  the  Achaeans  who 
were  in  garrison,  to  leave  the  place,  and  even  invited  the 
Spartans  to  take  possession  of  it.  Their  pusiflanimiqr  rdiev- 
ed  Aratus  from  much  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  compea- 
sation,  which,  as  before  mendoned,  he  had  undertaken  to  ne- 
gotiate in  favour  of  Antigonus*^'.  He  could  not  have  ceded 
to' him  Corinth  widiout  the  consent  of  its  citizens;  but 
through  their  own  dastardly  spirit,  he  was  now  furnished 
with  an  honourable  excuse  for  promising  to  him  the  posses- 
sion of  that  rich  city. 
.\ntigoDiis  The  two  kings  now  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fo^lmcras  Isthmus,  the  one  watchful  of  an  opportunity  to  pass  into  Pe- 
loponnesus; the  other  having  cast  up  entrenchments,  and  rea- 


«uc« 


oijrop.      dy  to  oppose  his  entrance.  But  without  the  intervendon  of  a 

cxxxix  2k 

B.  c.  m  batde,  a  sudden  turn  of  affairs  was  produced  in  the  penin- 
sula by  the  mere  approach  of  the  Macedonians.  Aristode,  a 
ciuzen  of  Argos,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans  under 
Timoxenus,  rescued  that  city  from  the  gripe  of  Cleomenes' 
partisans^.  The  news  of  this  event,  which  was  likely  to  be 
followed  by  other  revolutions  of  a  similar  kind,  disheartened 
the  Spartan  troops,  and  strangely  confounded  their  general, 
who  quitting  his  advantageous  post,  hastened  to  recover  Ar- 
gos, and  having  failed  in  that  attempt,  rather  fled  than  re- 
treated homewards  to  Sparta*  Meanwhile  Antigonus  ad- 
vanced without  opposition;  seized  the  Corinthian  citadel, 
whichhadbeensolongheld'byhisancestors;  and  proceeded  by 
rapid  marches  to  Argos,  where^he  praised  and  confirmed  the 
good  resolutions  of  its  inhabitants.  He  then  entered  Arcadia, 
and  expelled  the  Spartan  garrisons  from  many  strong-holds 
in  that  province.  He  marched  afterwards  to  iEgium,  the  seat 
of  the  Achaean  council:  in  that  assembly  which  owed  its  se- 

^^  Polybiufi,  1.  ii.  c.  52.  •*  KA«9/aviraif ,  the  Cleomenists,  Polybius,  I.  ii.c.  5o 
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curitjr  to  his  presence,  he  explained  at  large  the  motives  of  chap. 
his  past  conduct;  discussed  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursu ■ — 


ed  in  future;  and  was  elected,  with  universal  acclamation,  ge* 
neral  of  the  confederacy*  As  this»was  the  autumnal  meet- 
ing of  the  states,  Antigonus  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  the  fertile' neighbourhood  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  In  the 
spring  he  again  entered  Arcadia.  Some  cities  were  surpris- 
ed; others  voluntarily  surrendered:  Tegea  submitted  after  a 
long  siege  ^^ 

Antigonus  then  advanced  towards  Laconia,  die  frontiers  Antigonas' 
of  which  were  watchfully  guarded  by  Cleomenes*  There  hap-  in  Tieton- 
pened  several  skirmishes  on  the  borders  of  that  country,  but 
before  Andgonus  could  obtain  lus  end  of  bringing  the  enemy 
to  a  general  engagement,  he  learned  by  his  spies,  that  the 
garrison  of  Orchomenos  in  Arcadia  had  quitted  its  walls  to 
reinforce  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  He  therefore  hastily  de- 
camped, and,  marching  in  full  force  against  that  place,  gsdned 
it  by  the  first  assault.  M antinaea,  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
Arcadia®*,  was  next  besieged,  and  taken  after  a  short  resis-  * 

tance.  The  neighbouring  republics  of  Her»a  and  Telphussa 
opened  their  gates  at  the  first  summons®^.  In  this  victorious 
campaign,  Antigonus'  behaviour  is  menuirable  for  its  mild** 
ness.  In  none  of  the  places  which  he  conquered,  not  even  in 
Tegea,  which  had  resisted  obstinately  and  furiously,  did  he 
either  enslave  the  inhabitants,  or  confiscate  their  property; 
cruelties  allowable  according  to  the  laws  of  war  then  univer- 
sally prevalent. 

Mantinsea  indeed  formed  an  exception;  but  the  caseof^^^^- 

^         ,  ment  of 

Mantinaea  was  peculiar^^.  It  had  entered  into  the  Achaean  MantinM 
league,  revolted  to  Cleomenes,  and,  after  being  recovered  by  tionto  An- 
Aratus,  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  utmost  lenity,  and^^^JJJ^g^ 
had  received,  at  its  own  desire,  an  Achxan  garrison  of  five  [|^^ 
hundred  men'^  to  protect  it  against  the  Spartans  and  Etoli- 

•f  Polybius,  1.  ii .  c.  54.  •»  Polyb.  ibid. 

••  And  that  from  very  early  times,       ^^  Polybiiu,  1.  ii.  c.  56.  et  acq. 

Mavriwav  rfarfifuv.  ''^  Three  hundred  Achaeaiu  and    ' 

Hpmer  in  eatal.  r,  114.     two  hundred  mercenaries. 
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CMAF.   am.  These  events  happened  four  yean  before  Antigoiioa' 
^— >inva8ion»  In  that  interval,  the  Mantinsans  a  second  time 


revolted  to  Cleomenes,  then  in  the  height  of  bis  prosperity, 
and  the  better  to  ingraitia||^  themselves  with  that  prince,  had 
committed  a  deed  of  eternal  infamy  in  murdering  the  Achs- 
ans  whom  they  had  invited  into  their  city.   This  act  was  re- 
garded by  Antigonus  as  an  execrable  cruelty,  since  the  laws 
of  nations,  barbarous  as  they  were  in  that  age,required  that  the 
Mantinasans,  whatever  motives  they  might  themselves  have 
for  changing  sidea,  should  have  sent  back  the  Achaean  gar- 
rison in  safety.  The  conqueror  therefore  treated  Mantinaea 
diflerently  from  other  cities  of  Arcadia:  he  plundered  the 
houses,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves^', 
rfcomenet      At  the  end  of  autumn,  Antigonus  again  proceeded  to 
Mesaiopo-  iEg^um  to  congratulate  with  the  Achaean  council,  and  to  de- 
cxxx.  a^l^  liberate  with  its  members  concerning  the  future  conduct  of 
n.  c.  '223.  ^y^^  ^^^^   j^  success  of  the  late  campaign  enabled  him  to 

dismiss  without  danger  many  Macedonians,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  passing  the  winter  at  home  in  the  midst  of  dieir 
families  and  friends*  His  proceedings  were  carefully  watch- 
ed by  Cleomenes,  who,  though  he  had  not  ventured  to 
take  the  field  against  him  in  Arcadia,  and  had  contented 
himself  with  defending  the  Lacedaemonian  frontier,  anxi- 
ously looked  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  losses 
in  the  former  province  by  surprising  Megalopolis,  the 
city  of  Arcadia  nearest  to  Sparta,  and  distinguished  by  un- 
common zeal  for  the  Achaean  confederacy.  Megalopolis  had 
suffered  so  cruelly  in  the  war,  that  its  inhabitants  were  inade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  their  extensive  walls*  The  victories 


'*  Phylarchus,  a  contemporary 
liiiitorian,  arrai^cd  Antigonus'  se- 
vere treatment  of  the  Mantinzans, 
without  explaining  the  just  cause  \n 
which  it  originated.  Phylarchus  was 
an  Athenian,  living  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Kuergetes,  and  therefore 
both  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
that  of  his  residence*  naturally  ho- 


stile to  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
fame  of  their  king.  His  work  w;.s 
preferred  to  the  more  candid  Me- 
moirs of  Aratus  by  many  Greeks 
who  entertained  the  same  preju- 
dices, ^lybius,  1.  ii.  c.  56.  Coof. 
Suid.  nd  voc.  Athen.  Deipa.  and 
Dionys.  Halicarn.  de  Colloc.  Verb 
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of  their  allies  had  inspired  them  with  an  unwarrantable  secu*-   chap. 
rity*  iEgium  was  distant  from  them  by  a  journey  of  fuU — — -^ — 
three  days^  and  from  that  place  Antigonas  had  just  sent  p. 
large  portion  of  his  army  into  Macedon.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Cleomenes  marched  to  Megalopolis  in  the  night; 
gained  admission  within  the  gates  by  means  of  some  Mes-.. 
senian  exiles,  resident  in  the  place,  whom  he  had  previously 
corrupted;  seized  all  the  mo^t  advantageous  posts;  and  ap- 
peared at  dawn  in  great  force  in  the  marketplace^.  Thus 
betrayed,  surprised,  and  on  the  point  of  being  totally  destroy- 
ed, the  Megalopolitans  discovered  not  any  disposition  to 
surrender.    They  resisted  so  vdiantly-^  they  showed  such 
determined  resolution  to  brave  every  suffering,  that  Cleome^ 
oes  gladly  made  way  for  them  to  escape  from  his  far  supe- 
rior force.  When  nusst  of  them  fled  to  Messene,  the  con- 
<}ueror  sent  thither,  offering  the  restoration  of  their  city,  on 
condition  that  they  abandoned  the  Achsan  league.  His  letters  Generous 
were  not  allowed  to  be  read,  and  his  messengers  narrowly  f,*^*S»aW- 
escaped  death ^*.  So  steadily  did  this  generous  people  adhere  mj?"" 
to  their  engagements,  that  rather  than  violate  their  plighted  n^cn. 
faith,  they  determined  for  ever  to  desert  their  houses,  lands, 
temples,  and  country.  Philoposmen,  one  of  their  wealthiest 
citizens^  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  the  chief 
promoter  of  this  noble  resolution.  Cleomenes,  at  first  oppo- 
sed by  universal  consent,  for  not  an^  individual  in  Megalopo- 
lis was  base  enough  to  join  his  party,  and  afterwards  finding 
his  favours  disdained  notwithstanding  the  completest  victory, 
indulged  his  soldiers  in  the  utmost  licence  of  ^plnnder.  The 
more  valuable  effects  of  the  magnanimqus  fugitives,  among 
which  their  pictures  and  statues  are  thought  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention,  were  collected  into  rude  heaps  and  transpor-  " 
ted  to  Sparta*  Whatever  was  too  cumbrous  to  be  removed, 
was  destroyed  on  the  spot.  Cleomenes  dismantled  the  forti- 
fications, and  commanded  even  the  principal  houses  to  be 

7  3  Plutarch  in  Cleomen.  Conf.  ^^  By  lapidation  the  usual  mode 
Polybius,  k  ii.  c  55.  et  c.  6.  et  1.  v.  of  summary  punishment.  Polyb.  ibid 
c.  93.  '  c.  6K 
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CHAP,    demolished,  that  a  city,  so  hostile  to  his  views,  might  never 

thenceforward  be  inhabited  ^^« 

Move  Xhe  disasters,  which  speedily  befel  himself,  defeated  this 

menu  pre-  ,  ■  "' 

pantoi*}'  to  ungenerous  expectation.  Antigonus  had  taken  up  his  quar- 
of  Seikvift  ters  at  Argos  for  the  remainder  of  winter.  He  proposed  to 
euxix.  3.  ^gi<^  the  campaign  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
B.  c.  i»2.  joined  by  reinforcements  from  Macedon^*.  Cleomenes,  who 
was  apprised  of  this  intention,  entered  the  Argive  territory 
earlier  than  the  Greek  armies  were  accustomed  to  take  the  fielxL 
But  neither  the  devastation  of  the  country,  nor  the  complaints 
of  the  Argives,  nor  the  insulting  airs  of  the  enemy,  could 
provoke  Antigoi^us  to  venture  a  battle  until  he  was  power- 
fully reinforced,  not  only  by  Macedonians,  but  lUyrians, 
Acamanians,  and  Epirots;  for  his  justice  and  good  policy 
had  given  him  allies  in  all  the  nations  around  him*  When 
th^se  succours  arrived  at  Argos,  the  whole  muster  amounted 
to  twenty-eight  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse. 
Cleomenes  by  this  time  had  moved  towards  Sparta,  having 
failed,  indeed,  in  his  main  purpose  of  bringing  Antigonus  ta 
action,  biit  after  obtaining,  however^  the  double  advantage  of 
encouraging  his  troops  by  braving  the  enemy,  and  of  enrich- 
ing them  by  unresisted  depredation.  To  revenge  both  the 
injury  and  affront,  Antigonus  entered  Laconia,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  the  capital  by  the  most  convenient  route.  Tliis 
led  through  Sellasia;  a  city  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Argive 
frontier,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  pf  Sparta. 
The  scene  Before  coming  to  Sejlasia,  he  had  to  pass  a  valley,  the  en- 
dMcribed  ^^°^^  ^®  which  was  overhung  by  two  hills,  Eva  and  Olympus, 
forming  respectively  its  eastern  and  western  defences.  Be- 
tween these  hills,  the  river  Oenua  flowed  to  join  the  Eurotas, 
and  along  the  bank  of  the  Oenus,  and  afterwards  of  the  uni- 
ted stream,  the  road  led  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian capital.  When  Antigonus  approached  the  valley 
of  Sellasia,  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  seized  both  hills, 

»*  Polybius,  Id.  ibid.  7«  id.  ].  \l  c.  65. 
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and  also  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  before. them.  Cleo-  CHAP. 

f  '  XIII 

xnenes  with  th» Spartans  had  chosen  Olympus  for  his  post: 


Ills  brother  Eucleidas  with  the  armed  peasants  occupied  Eva: 
the  intermediate  valley,  on  both  sides  the  road,  was  defended 
by  die  cavalry  and  mercenaries.  Instead  of  rashly  engaging 
an  enemy  so  strongly  posted,  Antigonus  encamped  at  a 
moderate  distance,  having  the  riVer  Gorgylus  in  front,  and 
watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  enemy's  force,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
gn>und  in  which  its  several  divisions  were  posted.  He  fre- 
quendy  alarmed  them  by  shows  of  attack,  but  found  them 
on  all  sides  secure.  At  length  both  kings  impatient  of  delay, 
and  alike  emulous  of  glory,  embraced  the  resolution  of 
coming  to  a  general  engagements 

Antigonus  had  sent  his  Illyrians  across  the  river  Gorgylus  BatUe  ctf 
in  the  night.  They  were  to  begin  the  assault  of  mount  Eva,  diymp*' 
accompanied  by  three  thousand  Macedonian  targeteers,  ®""*j^ 
troops  less  heavily  armed  than  the  phalanx,  and  Equipped  in 
all  points  like  the  Argyraspides,  who  make  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  only  that  their  targets 
were  plated,  not  with  silver,  but  with  brass".  The  Acama- 
nians  and  Cretans  composed  the  second  line.  Two  thousand 
Achxans,  all  chosen  men,  followed  as  a' body  of  reserve.  An- 
tigonus' cavalry,  commanded  by  Ale^tander  the  son  of  Ad- 
metus,  was  ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  Genus.  It  was  not 
to  advanjce  against  the  enemy's  horse,  until  a  purple  signal 
had  been  raised  on  the  side  of  Olympus  by  the  king,  who,  at 
the  head  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  purposed  to  combat 
Cleomenes  and  his  Spartans.  A  white  ensign  of  linen  first 
floated  in  the  air.  The  lUvrians,  for  this  was  their  summons  ^ 
to  action,  boldly  marched  up  mount  Eva>  and  were  followed 
by  the  divisions  appointed  to  sustain  them*  Upon  this  move- 
ment, the  Achse^ns,  forming  the  rear,  were  unexpectedly  as- 
sailed by  a  body  of  light  infantry,  who  sprung  from  amidst 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy's  horse.    The  confusion  occasioned 


^^  Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  65. 1.  it.  c.  69.  &  L  5.  c  91. 
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CHAP,    by  an  onset,  equally  sudden  and  daring,  threatened  to  give  an 
■  —  easy  victor)-  to  Eucleidas  and  his  Lacedaemonians,  who. 


from  the  heights  of  Eva,  might  descend  with  great  advantage 
against  the  disordered  troops  that  had  come  to  dislodge  them. 
PH^senee    The  danger  was  perceired  by  Philopcemen.    He  communi- 
Mid  brave-  cated  his  apprehensions  to  Alexander,^  who  commanded  the 
iopcemcik    Macedonian  cavalry.    But,  as  the  purple  ensign  was  not  yet 
hoisted,  Alexander  *  disregarded  the  advice  of  an  inexperi- 
enced youth.  The  character  of  that  youth,  however,  was  bet- 
ter known  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  Megalopolis.  They  obey- 
ed an  authority  derived  from  patriotism  and  merit  attd  second- 
ed his  ardour  to  seize  the  moment  of  assault.  The  shouts  and 
shock  of  the  engaging  horsemen  recalled  the  light  troops 
who  harassed  the  Macedonians  in  their  ascent  to  Eva;  by 
which  means  die  latter,  having  recovered  their  order  of  bat- 
>      tie,  routed  and  slew  Eucleidas  ^^  Philopoemen's  exertions  in 
the  action  seemed  worthy  of  his  generalship,  in  an  age  when 
eiample  in  battle  was  held  essential  to  the  enforcement  of 
precept.    After  his  horse  fell  under  him,  he  still  fought  on 
foot,  though  pierced  with  a  spear  through  both  thighs,  and 
was  not  borne  from  the  field  till  the  victory  was  decided. 
Shortly  after  th«tt  events  Antigonus  asked  Alexander,  who 
commanded  his  cavalry,  "why  he  had  charged  before  orders.  ** 
Alexander  said,  ^*  the  fault  was  not  his;  for  a  young  man  of 
Megalopolis  had,  in  defiance  of  authority,  rushed  forwards 
with  his  countr}'men,  and  thus  precipitated  the  engagement.** 
Antigonus  replied,  "  you  acted  the  part  of  a  young  man;  that 
youth  of  Megalopolis  showed  himself  a  great  general.'* 
The  Lace-       Cleomei^es,  meanwhile,  perceiving  the  total  rout  of  his 
defejited^  "ght  wing  under  Eucleidas,  and  seeing  that  his  cavalry  also 
aSm'^e   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  point  of  giving  way,  became  fearful  of  being  sur- 
rounded. For  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  day,  he  determin- 
ed to  quit  his  entrenchments;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  Spartan 
spearmen,  to  attack  Antigonus  and  the  phalanx.  The  king  of 
Macedon  gladly  embraced  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the 

'•  Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  67- 
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contest  to  this  issue.    The  trumpets  on  both  sides  recalled   CUAP. 

YT¥T 

their  light  skirmishers,  who  obstructed  the  space  between 


the  hostile  lines*  In  the  first  shock/  the  weight  of  the 
IVCacedonians  was  overcome.by  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
Spartans;  but  Antigonus  who  had  drawn  up  his  men  in  what 
was  called  the  cfouble  phalanx,  had  no  sooner  strengthened 
his  foremost  line  bjr  the  cooperation  of  his  reserve,  than  his 
thickened  ranks,  brisding  with  protended  spearS,  bore  down 
all  resistance.  The  Spartans  were  put  to  the  rout,  ^nd  pur* 
sued  with  that  merciless  destrucftion  which  generally  follow- 
ed such  close  and  fierce  engagements.  Cleomenes  escaped 
^th  a  few  horsemen  to  Sparta. 

fiBs  army  was  ruined;  the  city  was  defenceless:  a  victorious  He  escRpet 
en^ay  was  at  hand.  He  had  but  a  short  time  for  a  delibera-  ^^ 
tioD,  involving  in  it  the  interests  of  his  glory,  of  his  family, 
and  of  his  country.  Hfe  had  lost,  indeed,  his  queen  Agiatis,  a 
woman  alike  qualified  to  soothe  his  present  sufferings,  as  be- 
fore  to  inflame  his  ambition.  His  mother  Cratesiclea  had 
carried  his  children  hostages  to  Egypt;  a  condition  required 
by  his  ally  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Therycion,  the  friend  of 
Cleomenes,  encouraged  the  unfortunate  prince  to  accompany 
himself  in  a  voluntary  death.  But  Cleomenes  answered,  that 
this  would  be  desertion  more  disgraceful  than  even  his  flight 
from  batde.  He  had  only  leisure  to  exhort  the  inhabitants  of 
Sparta,  peaceably  to  admit  Antigonus  whom  it  would  be  now 
▼ain  to  resist;  assuring  ihem  that  he  still  lived  in  hopes  of  ser- 
ving his  country.  He  then  hastened  with  a  few  friends  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  harbour  of  Gythium,  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Sparta;  and  having  embarked  there  in  one  of  those  vessels  by 
which  he  kept  up  his  communication  with  Egypt,  he  sailed  to 
that  country  to  solicit  from  Ptolemy  such  succours  in  ships 
and  money  as  might  enable  him  at  some  favourable  crisis  to 
benefit  their  common  cause  ^^. 

"*  Plutarch  in  Cleomen. 
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CHAR        Antigonus,  meanwhile  advanced  to  Sparta,  aod  treated  the 
^^'     inhabitants  with  the  utmost  generosity*®.  They  were  allowed 
indtdgenee  to  enjoy  complete  national  independence  with  leave  to  adjust, 
and  CSr*'  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  the  arrangement  of  their  in- 
J^^'  temal  government.  Having  remained  diree  days  in  the  place, 
he  marched  to  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  which  met  with  equd  in- 
dulgence, and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Argos  to  behold  the 
Nemean  games,  about  to  be  celebrated  in  that  neighbourhood. 
In  this  august  solemnity,  at  which  all  the  nations  of  Greece 
were  invited  to  assist,  Antigonus  himself  was  the  noblest 
Beeeption  spectacle  '^.  He  was  hailed  as  the  pacificator  of  the  countries 
mean      '  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus,  having  restrained  by  the  mere 
^^       terror  of  his  arms  the  rapacious  Etoliams,  and  chastised  just- 
B 'c'aai    ^^'  ^^^  mercifully,  the  ambiuous  Spartans.  The   Achasan 
confederacy  in  general,  as  well  as  each  state  in  particular, 
were  unwearied  in  his  praise,  and  zealous  to  distinguish 
him  by  those  immortal  honours,  which  public  admiratioo 
confers  on  illustrious  merit. 
Antigonus      From  this  flattering  scene,  such  is  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
MacctioQ    ness,  Antigonus  was  speedily  withdrawn  by  news  of  an  Illy- 
rianinra^   riau  invasion  into  Macedon.  He  flew  to  the  defence  of  his 
delth"'**'  desolated  fields  and  flaming  villages;  encountered,  and  cora- 
Ohrmp.      pletely  defeated,  the  Barbarians:  but  not  until  he  had  burst  a 
B.  c.  221.  bloodvessel,  while  exerting  his  voice  too  vehemendy  in  the 
heat  of  action.    He  died,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew 
Philip  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  who,  seven  years 
after  his  accession,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romans; 
the  first  waged  by  that  people  against  any  of  Alexander'*s 
successors* 
Contcmpo-      The  death  of  Antigonus  happened  in  the  same  year  with 
rflicxanl*^*^  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  king  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  same 
eeuonTn    ^ly^^P^^^  with  that  of  Seleucus  Keraunus  kingof  Syria;  so  that 
Macedon,  these  Greek  kings  of  the  East,  forming  the  third  generation 
E'g}pt.       after  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror,  all  quitted  the  scene 
exxxix.V- sd>out  the  same  time.    A  similar  observation  applied  to  the 

4wB.C.2i23  / 

—221 

"  Polybius,  I  V.  c.  9.  Conf.  I  ix.  c.  3(i  "  Id.  1.  ii,  c  70. 
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two  generations  preceding  them,    Seleucus  Keraunos  was    CHAP. 

succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus,  a  princ^  still  younger ™' 

than  Philip,  since,  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  greatly 
unfortunate  in  the  latter  part  of  life  in  his  ill  advised  Roman 
ivarfare.  The  new  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Philopater,  need- 
ed not,  as  we  shall  see,  the  cooperation  of  foreign  enemies 
to  involve  his  kingdom  in  disaster,  and  to  cover  himself  with, 
ignominy. 

Euergetes  had  received  the  fugitive  king  of  Sparta  with  The  Ethio- 
the  kindness  due  to  an  old  and  sealous  ally,  whose  interests  SldoM  ST  * 
he  had  of  late  years  too  nuich  neglected ;  for,  as  the  com-£j^^*J^ 
mencement  of  his  reign  had  been  signalized  by  splendid  but 
unprofitable  expeditions  in  the  East,  so  the  latter  part  of  it'^ 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  vast  but  untenable  conquests  in  the 
South*    He  overran  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  made  himself 
master  of  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  proceeding  even 
beyond  this  formidable*^  boundary,  fixed  the  extremity  of 
his  empire  at  Sasus  on  the  coast  of  Barbaria,  abounding  in 
the  gold  called  Tancharas.  As  these  expeditions  were  carried 
on  by  himself  and  his  generals  in  the  course  of  several  years, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  hitherto  unexamined 
parts  of  Ethiopia;  he  scaled  the  lofty  ridges  of  Samen  eighty 
miles  in  extent,  deformed  by  hail,  by  frost  and  even  by  deep 
snow'^,  though  only  in  the  fourteenth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. In  advancing  still  nearer  the  line,  he  found  that  the 
tribe  Sesea  had  taken  refuge  on  a  mountain  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  forming  the  rudest  part  of  the  highlands  between 
Abyssinia  and  AdeP'.  He  besieged  it  with  his  army:  the 
inhabitants  were  stripped  of  their  effects;  the  flower  of  their 

'^  He  says,  that  "  sitting  on  his  Adulitan.  Bruce  denies  the  exis- 

throne  at   Adulis,   (of   which   we  tence  of  snow  in   Abyssinia;   and 

ahall  speak  presently),  he  consecra-  father  Lobo  says,  that  it  falls  only 

ted  it  to  Mars  in  the  2rth,  that  is,  the  in  small  quantities,  and  never  lies 

last  year  of  his  rei|i^."                       *  on  the  ground,  p  578.  Neither  of 

*^  Babelmandeb,  the  Gate  of  Sor-  these  travellers  had  explored  the 

row.  Arab.  sinuosities  of  mount  Samen. 

•♦  Snow  so  deep,  that  the  troops  *'  Adel,  the  northern  division  of 

sunk  up  to  their  knees.  Inscript  BarbAria.  See  above^  v(^  i.  p.  80. 
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CHAP,  youth  of  bo3i  sexes  was  oinied  into  slavery.  The'people  of 
-Gazat  probab^  Geez  io  Abyssinia,  submitted  to  pay  half 
their  property  by  way  ol  contribution.  From  such  examples 
we  may  judge  of  the  treatfcnent  of  other  vanquished  nationa, 
and  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  them:  for  Euergetes* 
principal  design  in  the  invasion  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  seems 
to  have  been  to  ravish  by  force  of  arms,  the  gold  and  perfumes 
which  his  wiser  predecessors  had  attracted  to  them  man 
abundandy  by  commerce.  Though  thus  preeminent  m 
rapacity,  he  boasts,  however,  of  destroying  robbery  and 
piracy,  and  of  reducing  to  peace  the  nations  whom  he  bad 
long  harassed  by  a  relendess  war.  In  his  own  exaggerated 
stile,  ^^  after  subjecting  the  whole  world  to  his  authority,  he 
came  to  Adulis,  the.  principal  seaport  of  Abysmnia,  and 
reunited  there  the  whole  of  his  victorious  forces,  imploring 
the  protection  of  heaven  to  future  navigatCM's  of  those  seas.^ 
The  throne  on  which  he  sat  was  gratefully  consecrated  to 
Mars  the  god  of  war, '  whom  he  claims  for  his  father  and 
matchless  auxiliary.  It  consisted  of  a  white  marble  chair, 
formed  from  one  block,  with  a  tablet  of  basanite  ut  its  back, 
three  cubits  high.  Both  the  tablet  and  the  chair  itself  were 
covered  with  inscriptions  which  afford  the  only  historical 
account  of  Euergetes'  Ethiopian  warfare,  and  which,  above 
seven  hundred  yeai's  after  the  reign  of  that  prince,  were  first 
published  in  the  topography  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  a 
travelling  Greek  monk,  by  whom  they  were  copied  on  the 
spot'".  Conformably  with  this  testimony,  the  name  of  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  ^^  is  >sull  found  in  Geeek  characters  among 
the  marble  ruins  of  Axum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia. 
Several  other  monuments  belonging  to  the  same  place  seem 
also  warrantably  referred  to  tliis  adventurous  prince". 
His "  remote  expeditions  prevented,  as  we  have  seen, 
Ptolemy's  interference  at  very  critical  junctures  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  They  serve  also  to  account  for  strange 

"•    Vid.    Cosmas    Indicopleust.  footstool  to  the  throne  oti  ubicli 

Topogfraph.  Christian,  p  lid et  seq.  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  arc  croymed 

Edit.  Montfaucon.  at  this  day. 

*7  Mr.  Bruce  says,  that  the  stone  *•  firuce's  Trayels,  vol.  iii.  p.  129 
containing  this  name  serves  as  a 
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negligence  in  the  management  of  his  provinces  contiguous   chap. 
to  Egypt  itself.  The  example  of  Aradus,  above  mentioned, —55L-. 
indicates  the  looseness  of  his  authority  over  Code-Syria  and 
Phoenicia;  and  in  Palestine,  the  irregularity  of  government 
appears  in  a  transaction,  which  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  Euergetes'  persona^  character. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  their  monarchy,  the  Jews,  as  we  His  trans- 
have  seen,  ha^  been  ruled  by  native  priests,  though  tribdta-  ^u  "L 
ries  both  in  men  and  money  to  those  great  powers  which  Jc^^a- 
swayed  successively  the  politics  of  Lower  Asia.  In  the  be«ox]ixv^'i.  3. 
ginning  of  Euergetes'  reign,  they  had  passed  from  the  ex«   '     ^^ 
temal  jurisdiction  of  Syria  to  that  of  Egypt.  At  the  time  of 
thia  revolution,  their  high  priest  was  Manasses,  who  stiQ 
continued  to  hold  his  office  twenty-two  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Qntas,  a  man  in  advanced  age,  of  a  narrow 
tinderstanding,  and  niggardly  disposition.  Iti  addition  to 
contributions  from  the  community,  it  should  seem,  that  the 
Jewbh  high  priests  were  required  to  pay  a  small  sum  firom 
their  private  fortunes  in  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on 
foreign  masters'*.  This  sum,  amounting  only  to  twenty  ta«- 
lents,  Onias  refused  any  longer  to  disburse,  and  thereby  pro* 
voked  Ptolemy's  resentment  against  himself  and  his  country. 

To  divert  the  royal  displeasure  was  the  task  of  Joseph,  joMph 
Onias'  nephew,  a  youth  whose  character  was  totally  the  re*  |V^'  ^^ 
verse  of  his  uncle's*  His  pleasing  manners,  together  with  his  Y^^^^e  >n 
liberality  and  spirit,  ingratiated  him  with  Athenion,  one  of  Phoshieia, 
Ptolemy's  friends;  whom  the  king  had  sent  inta.  Judoea  to  une.  *  ^' 
adjust  the  business  of  tribute^,  and  whom  Joseph  prevailed 
on  to  return  to  Alexandria  upon  assurances  that  he  himself 
wotdd  soon  foUow  thither,  and  satisfy  cytry  demand.  Ac* 

^*  T9f  wrif  rir  Xcew  f^fw,  n  rots  Ctwt*  .  lemy^s  amlfat*ador.  This  and  otiier 

Mvci  M  3r«rif ic  ctuTM  trixw  i%  rw  then*  expressions  indicating  that  Palaes- 

Joseph.  Antiq.  1^  xU.  c.  4.  and  be-  tine  formed  a  separate  state,  ai« 

iow»  /k«  (scilicet.  ;^^/urr«)  tuti  rv  Aa«  esplalned  by  the  nature  of  its  gov* 

^f^fmrtwt  AtfcCiiv  «vr*i>  iM/f  mu  tm  of'  eminent  iM  stated  in  the  tftxt,  and 

XUf»T$3ime  Tifimg  tirnvx}^,  by  Josephus'  patriotic  zeal  for  the 

*<^Jose|>has  calls  Athenion  Pto-  honour  of  his  country. 

Vol.  11.  2K 
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CHAP,    cordingly,  soon  after  Atheoion's  departure,  Joseph  fallowed 
him  into  Egypt,  and  in  an  audience  of  the  king,  apologized 


for  the  strange  behaviour  of  Onias,  by  observing  that  his  old 
age  had  reduced  him  to  a  second  childhood,  ^^  but  of  me  wIk> 
have  not  yet  outlived  my  understanding,  the  king  shall  have  no 
reason  to  complain*"  Ptolemy  was  pleased  with  his  firankness; 

■ 

.  assigned  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  and  daily  admitted 
him  to  his  table. 
The  ad-  It  happened  that  Joseph,  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  had 
^ioh  he  fallen  in  with  several  travellers  from  Ccde-Syria  and  Phomi- 
thit'eon-  ^^^f  ™^^  of  distinction  in  their  respective  cities,  who  had  set 
^'^^  ouf  for  the  capital  of  Egypt  to  be  present  at  the  sale  of  the 
provincial  revenues,  annually  let  to  farm  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. To  inspire  the  better  opinion  of  their  wealth,  they  tra- 
velled with  splendid  equipages,  and  with  numerous  atten- 
dants; and  were  inclined  to  mock  the  mean  equipment  of 
Joseph,  who  had  provided  himself  with  servants  and  beasts 
of  burden  at  an  expense  of  2,000  drachmas*^  He  despised 
their  raillery,  but  was  deeply  attentive  to  their  serious  ccm- 
versationj^firom  which  he  learned  that  the  largest  sums  likely 
to  be  given  for  the  revenues  in  question,  fell  short  by  paore 
than  one  half  of  their  real  value.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of 
'  sale,  which  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,  the  highest  price  offered  for  the  farm  of  Ccele-Syria, 
Phcenicia,  and  Palestine  amounted  only  to  eight  thousand 
talents*  Joseph  at  once  bid  sixteen  thousand,  about  three  mil- 
lion sterling.  Ptolemy  was  delighted  to  hear  those  provinces 
estimated  at  double  their  former  assessment;  .but  asked,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  what  sureties  Joseph  could  produce 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract*  The  young  Hebrew,  who 
had  discerned  how  much  a  jest  was  paramount  in  the  king's 
deliberations  to  every  serious  reason,  declared  with  much 
gravity,  that  he  would  give  sureUes  of  unquestionable  pro- 
bity, and  unrivalled  opulence.  He  then  named  Ptolemy 
himself  and  queen  Berenice,  who,  he  said^  would  be  mutually 

•*  About  60f. 
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« 
bound  to  each  other,  for  the  exact  performance  of  his  en-    CHAP. 

XIII 

gagement.  The  king  smiled  consent;  and  Joseph,  upon  the— ^ ^— 

credit  of  court  favour,  easily  procured  fiyt  hundred  talents 
at  Alexandria,  to  satisfy  the  arrears  due  by  his  uncle,  and  tof 
equip  himself  suitably  to  the  importance  of  his  new  emploj;^'' 
ment.  He  was  accompanied  into  Pala^stine  by  a  body  of  two 
thousand  infantry.  The  cities  of  Ascalon  and  Scythopolis  at 
first  refused  his  demands;  he  punished  in  each  place  by  death 
and  confiscation  about  twenty  persons,  the  ringleaders  in 
sedition*  This  exemplary  severity  checked  all  farther  dis- 
obedience; and  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Joseph  exercised 
the  duty  of  collector  with  justice  to  the  king,  and  without 
great  oppression  to  the  provinces,  since  he  continued  in  his 
office  twenty-two  years  under  Euergetes  and  his  immediate 


successor*'. 


The  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  shortly  preceded  that  of  Aceeflflton 
Clepmenes  his  unfortunate  ally.  A  king  of  Sparta,  who  h^div.  PhUo^ 
restored  in  his  own  country  the  austere  discipline  of  Lycur-J^th'of  ^ 
gus,  could  not  behold  without  indignation  the  wild  follies  and  Ci«^«a*»- 
beastly  vices  of  Philopater.  This  surname,  denoting  love  for  ^^xxii.  4. 
his  &ther,  created  a  suspicion  that  Ptolemy  IV*  had  been 
guilty  of  parricide*^.  The  suspicion  he  confirmed,  by  com- 
mencing his  reign  with  the  murder  of  his  mother  Berenice 
and  his  brother  Magas*^.  Having  thus  secured,  as  he  fancied, 
his  government  at  home,  he  despised  the  nonage  of  Philip 
and  Antiochus,  his  natural  rivals  abroad;  committed  the 
cares  of  state  to  servants  worthy  of  such  a  master;  and 
claimed  the  shameless  perpetriition  of  every  enormity  for 
the  best  of  royal  prerogatives*^  Cleomenes  remarked  his . 
proceedings,  and  expressed  his  honest  abhorrence  of  them. 
His  words  were  repeated  to  the  king  and  the  crafty  minis- 
ter Sosibius.  Instead  of  a  fleet,  which  Cleomenes  solicited 
to  carry  him  to  his  country,  and  which  new  disturbances  in 
Greece,  since  the  demise  of  Antigonus  Doson,  would  hav^ 

'*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jod.  1.  xii.  c.  4.      v.  c.  34. 

93  Justin,  1.  xxix.  c.  I.  ®*  Stntbo,  1.  Kvii.  n.  7^6. 

'*  Plutarch  in  Cleomcn.  Polvb.  1. 
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CHAP,  enabled  him  to  employ  with  good  prospect  of  aucoeas,  he 
— was  seized  aod/imprisooedt  but  being  nei^igendy  guarded, 
escaped  to  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  died  diere,  widi 
Airteen  accompanying  friends,  after  a  romantic  attempt  to 
inspire  with  liberty  the  effeminate  iidM^itants  of  dint  place, 
who,  instead  of  joining  the  insurgents,  fled  their  approadi,  as 
that  of  wild  beasts  let  loose  fropn  their  oonfinemeat.  To  avoid 

I 

the  ignominious  punishment  which  must  soon  overtake  diem, 
the  Spartans  perished  by  their  own  hands.  The  merciless 
Philc^ater  wrecked  his  vengeance  on  the  innocent  children 
of  Cleomenes.  They  were  butchered  before  the  eyes  of  Ins 
mother,  who  had  carried  them  to  £gypt  for  protection.  This 
deed  of  horror  wsb  alone  deprecated  by  the  highminded 
Cratisiclea.  She  subnytted  to  her  own  fate  with  Spartan 
firmness.  Her  female  companions  accompanied  her  deadt, 
exhibiting  in  this  closing  scene  aU  the  delicacy  of  their  sex, 
with  all  the  fortitude  of  their  countiy^^.  By  orders  of  Plulo- 
pater,  the  body  of  Cleomenes  was  fixed  on  a  conspicuous 
cross  for  an  example  of  terror.  But  it  was  terrible,  chiefly  to 
tiaaaei<el   the  king  hilnself,  who  united  the  vilest  superstition  to  his 


Phii^ter.^^^  cxccraUe  deformities.  A  serpent,  it  seems, 

itself  round  the  cross,  and  defended,  as  it  were,  against 
of  prey  the  body  affixed  to  it.  This  prodigy  tormented  die 
tyrant,  until  a  soothing  poet  of  his  court  taught  him  to  be- 
lieve  diat  as  various  insects  are  ingendered  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  various  animals,  so  serpents  are  produced  by  the 
putrifying  spine  of  man.  The  fiction  passed  into  an  adage  of 
the  physical  school  of  too  credulous  antiquity^^. 

The  Coioi.  Towards  the  close  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes*  reign,  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  This 
was  the  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  protecting  divinity  of  the 


tus  of 
Rhodes 
thrown 
down  br 
an  earth' 
quake. 


**  n  fitv  w  XetxtiaifiAiv  tfafjLiXhu(  ayt»^   The  lines  arc  part  of  a  tranalation  of 


tteafcvn  r^  yypMixut»  ifnfutrt^  Scc>  Plu- 
tarch, p.  823. 

'"^  Sunt  qui  cum  clauso  putrefacta 
est  spina  sepulchro, 
Matari  credunt  humanas  angue'ihe- 
duUai.  Ovid. 


those  of  the  Alexandrian  poet  Ar- 
chelaus,  preserved  by  his  ebntem- 
porary  Antigonua  Caiystivs.  Vtd. 
Paradox.  Syna|po|C- 
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Rhodtans,  erected  by  fai^  grateful  votaries  after  Demetrius   i^F- 
Poliorcetes  ndaed  the  fiunoua  siege  of  their  cajutaP^  The 


artificer  was  Chares  of  Lindus,  who  compleied  -the  work  ia  oxzxix's. 
twelve  years^;  sixty-two  yean  afterwards  it  was  orenomed 
by  a  concossion  of  the  earth,  which  also  destroyed  the  taowi* 
gazines  and  arsenals,  demolMhed  th«  greater  part  of  die  for  • 
tificatipiis,  and  totally  defoniied  the  city  itself*  The  Colossus 
is  usually  described  as  a  hundred  and  five  feet  high,  stricKi^ 
across  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  so  that  ships  in  foil  sail 
passed  between  its  gigantic  limbs,  yet,  had  this  reaUy  bei^ 
its  attitude,  die  great  body  of  the  figure,  when  btok6n  off 
neat  the  knee^,  must  have  fidlea  into  deep  water.  But  we 
are  informed,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  huge  monument  re« 
mained  On  dry  land  eight  hundred  and  ninety-height  years,  n 
when  Moawiah,  the  sixth  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  after  his 
conquest. of  Rhodes  sold  the  ruins  of  the  Colossus  to  a 
Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  its  •     ' 
brass**^. 

If,  with  a  well  informed  and  most  accurate  hi8torian^^,Benefac- 
we  limit  the  supremacy  of  Alexander's  successors  to  the  tjigt'state. 
third  generation,  the  demolition  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
is  neaiiy  contemporary  with  the  downfal  of  MacedoniatI 
greatness*  Under  the  immediately  subsequent  race.  Mace*' 
don  and  Syria,  as  we  shall  see,  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  vanqiushed  tributaries;  and  Egypt  which  escaped  this 
misfortune  by  /rarefully  observing  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Rome  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  sunk  into  an  ally 
continually  growing  more  humble,  until  it  had  scarcely  any 
honourable  privilege  to  lose  by  passing  into  the  state  of  a 
province.  Towards  the  decline  of  that  empu^,  or  ascen- 
dency, which  %e  Greeks  and  Macedonians  maintained  iq 
the  world  for  the  space  of  a  century,  the  disasters  which 
befiel  the  Rhodians  afforded  an  opportunity  tathe  different 

•■  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  433.  &  seq.  ligcr,  Aniniadvers.  in  Euseb.  Chron. 

•»  Pliny,  1.  xxxiv.  c.  7.  p.  'l3T.  A  Camel  carries  700  pouff<l 

^^  Pliny,  ibid,  with  Count  Cay-  weight;  so  that  the  remains  of  this 

Ills,  Memoir  in  vol.  xxv.  de  TAcad.  figure  still  weighed  630,000 pounds.. 
des  Inscript.  "«  Dionys.  Halicam.  Histor.  Rf»- 

*•*  Stonaras,  Cedreneus,  and  Sea-  man.  in  Prooem. 
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CHAP.   membei:s  af  that  empire  to  attest  their  85ni4>atfay  with  a  ccan- 
mop  wealth,  which  more  than  any  other  of  that  age,  served 
to  link  them  tog^her  in  commerce.  ^Besides  an  animated 
tnterGOurae  with  the  states  immediately  around  it,  Rhodes 
traded  with  Byzantium,  which  commanded  the  commerce 
of  the  north;  with  Syracuse,  which,  by  means  of  its  connex- 
ion with  Carthage,  commanded  that  of  the  west;  and  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was  master  of  that  carried  on 
both  to  the  east  and  sooth*  AU  these  salutary  streams  of  re- 
ciprocally useful  traffic,  which,  in  preceding  parts  of  this 
work,  have  been  particularly  deserU)ed,  flowed  into  the  M- 
gflean  sea,  and  centered  in  Rhodes,  die  g^^eat  bond  of  con* 
nexipn  between  distant  emporiums,  and  through  its  civility 
and  probity,  so  universal  a  favourite,  tbat  kings  and  republics 
vied  with  each  other  in  kind  commiseration  for  its  sufferings, 
-    and  in  generous  es^ertions  for  its  relief  ^^^*  There  was  scarcely 
a  city  of  any  importance  belonging  to  the  Grecian  name, 
which  did  not  send  to  Rhodes  a  tribute  of  respectful  com* 
passion:  but  the  enumeration  appeared  far  too  tedious  to  be 
undertaken,  even  by  the  historians  of  the  times.  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  opened  to  them  the  vast  naval  repositories  of  his 
father;  sent*them  timber,  hemp,  and  canvas:  he  also  presented 
diem  with  ninety  tons  of  brass  to  repair  their  Colossus,  fx 
cast  a  new  one:  with  3CK)  talents  in  silver;  and  with  a  milticm 
measures^^^  of  com.  Antigonus  Doson  of  Macedon  and  his 
queen  Chryseis  supplied  them  abundandy  with  iron  and 
lead,  with  deals  and  pitch^®'*  Among  the  gifts  of  Seleucus 
Keraunus,  the  shordived  predecessor  of  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  the  Gre^t,  we  may  remark  thirty  ton  of  rosin,  and  an 
equal  weight  of  hair  for  cordage^^*  Prusias  I.  of  Bidiynia, 
Midiridates  IV.  of  Pontiis,  vindicated  their  affinity'  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  the- East,  by  generous  donations  to  the  Rbo- 

I. 

103  Polybius,  1.  V.  c.  88.  &  seq.  and  two  pints  Eng^liah. 

^^^  AfTK^tu,  each  Artaba  was  '^^^  Uair  for  thLs> purpose  is  men- 
equal  to  an  Attic  Medimnus;  that  tioned  together  with  ttvgn.  tfyxa-uttx, 
is,  four  pecks  and  six  pints  English.  "  prepared  tendons  or   sinews  of 

^^'  Part  of  it  was  in  a  crude  state,  animals'^  which  formed  the  fittcbi 

since  it  consisted  of  1000  fargnraiH  elastic  cords  for  working  milittm 

liquid  measure  equal  to  ten  gallons  engines.  Poly.  L  iv  c  .56. 
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dians;  vho,  after  long;  making  die  world  tributary  to  their  CHAP 
commerce,  now  levied  on  it  still  larger  and  more  honourable  - 
contributions  to  reward  the  liberality  and  good  £uth  with 
which  that  commerce  had  been  conducted.  That  the  acts  of 
munificence  shown  to  them  were  intended  as  tokens  of  res- 
pect, appeared  particularly  in  due  largesses  of  Hieron  king 
of  Synlcuse,  and  his  son  Gelon.  Not  contented  with  sending 
oil*^^  for  the  Use  of  gymnastic  wresders,  and  catapults  con-. 
structed  by  the  wonderful  skill  of  their  friend  and  kinsman 
Archimedes,  these  princes  caused  a  noUe  group  of  statuary 
to  be  erected  in  a  9qaare  at  Rhodes,  where  foreign  traders 
exposed  samples^^*  of  their  merchandise,  representidg  the 
citizens  of  Rhodes  crowned  by  those  of  SjTacuse.  The  &- 
roous  Colossus,  however,  i^iras  never  more  replaced  on  its 
basis.  To  this  design,  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  interposed  its 
sage  prohibition^^^^  for  a  place  liable  to  earthquakes  was  a 
very  unfit  site  for  such  a  towering  monument.  The  Rho- 
dians  thus  incurred  the  censure  of  meanly  applying  to  less 
«plendid  uses,  the  gratuities  bestowed  on  them  for  a  public 
and  sacred  purpose.  B\it  this  was  the  ignorant  reproach  of 
later  times;  for  we  shall  see  that  only  two  years  after  repair- 
ing their  city,  they  nobly  signalized  the  virtues  which  had  so 
universally  endeared  them;  and  by  exertions  peculiarly  their 
own,  procured  common  benefits  to  the  whole  commercial 
world. 


»«'  Conf.  Polyb.  I.  v.  c  8a  &  Dio- 
dorus  in  Eclog.  vi.  ex  1.  xzvi.  The 
text  of  PotybiuB  ib  ixnperlbct,  for  the 
ZS  talents  cannot  appfy  to  the  oiL 
Besides  Gootributions  in  kind»  the 
Rhodians  sent  money  for  many  oblr- 
ffing  purposes,  as  the  expense  of 
imcrifices  and  (he  procarin|p  accom- 


modations for  the  industrious  poor, 
so  I  understand  the  doubtful  words 
irav^vriv  TQ9  ir^xtTtrff  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergetes  also  sent  300  talents. 

los  Thence  this  square  was  called 
r§  ittyfix  .Vid.  Suid.  &  Hesych. 

i9»StTabo,l.  xvl  p.  fi55i 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Fourth  Genertfion  of  Alexander's  Soecesion.  Revoh  of  Media  and  Per. 
81S  from  Antiochus  III.  Intri^es  of  his  Minister,  Hermeias.  War  in 

*  Upper  Asia.  Negotiations  widi  Ptolemy  Philopater.  Address  of  Ptole- 
my's Minister  Soslbias.  Battle  of  Raphia.  Aehxaa*  Pover  in  Lesicf 
Asia.  War  of  eoilitteree  between  t^  Rhodians  and  B^zanlsaea.  Adiaw 
besieged  in  Sardes.  His  Capture  and  Death.  Antiochus'  Espeditioos 
against  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians.  He  rescues  Gerra  from  Arabs. 
Last  stages  of  ^Ptolemy  Philopater's  Reign.  Profanation  of  the  Jewish 
Temple.  Sedition  in  Alexandria.  Letters  and  Arts. 

CHAP.    During  a  fvlH  century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 

XIV. 


—  three  first  Buccessions  of  his  generals  enjoyed  either  an  ahsp- 
generstion  lute  jurisdiction,  or  a  controlling  predominancy  over  all 
de^isM?'  those  countries  of  the  East,  that  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
JJg^^i^  ancient  history.  But  in  the  fourth  generation,  the  Greeks 
oiymp.      ^d  Macedonians  began  to  be  precipitated  from  the  supreme 
B.  c.  2S3.  rank  which  they  had  long  held  among  nations*  This  revolu- 
Ptoiemy!    tion,  originating  in  domestic  disorders,  was  accelerated  by 
cxxxixl'4.   ^^  impulse  of  a  great  foreign  power,  whose  springs  had  re- 
B.  C.  321.  cently  been  wound  up  in  Italy,  and  which,  after  bursting  that 
barrier,  to  lay  prostrate  Carthage  and  Sicily,  assailed  in  suc- 
cession the  rich  countries  of  the  East  with  accumulating 
force,  and'  most  decisive  effect.  Immediately  befotv  this 
Roman  warfare,  the  thrones  of  Syria  and  Macedon  de- 
volved respectively  on  Antiochus  IIL  and  Philip  IV.  both 
of  them  minors;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Egypt  was  subjected 
to  the  worse  than  puerile  follies  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  sumamed 
Philopater^  From  such  principal  actors  a  very  perturbed 

'  Pol} bitts,  1.  ii.  c.  rO,  71 .  h  iv.  c.  2. 1.  v,  c.  40. 
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scene  was  to  be  expected.  Greece,  which  had  been  united  in  CHAP. 
peaceful  tranquillity  under  the  mild  yet  firm  policy  of  Anti- 
gonus  Doson^  again  exhausted  its  unhappy  valour  in  what  is 
called  the  social  war.  The  throne  of  the  young  king  of  Syria 
was  shaken  by  revolt  in  his  provinces,  and  by  discord  in  hb 
family.  Notwithstanding  this  unsoundness  within,  Antio- 
chus  was  tempted  by  the  mad  cruelty  of  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
which  tendered  htm  odious  to  his  subjects,  to  make  war  oi^ 
that  profligate  tyrant.  From  these  general  convulsions,  many 
partial  disorders  flowed;  and  the  empire  was  .weakened  by 
deep  internal  wounds,  when  the  evil  destiny  of  Philip  and 
Antiochus  involved  them  successively  in  hostilitiea  with 
Kofne.  To  unravel  this  complex  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  with  the  affairs  of  Syria. 

When  that  kingdom  was  deprived  of  its  head  by  theAchsnsI 
treacherous  murder  of  Seleucus  Keraunus  in  Lesser  Asia,  his  Antioehus. 
brother  Antiochus,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  resided* 
in  Babylon,  that  is,  Seleucia  Babylonia,' the  greatest  city  ill 
the  empire.  Adhaeus,  a  general  nearly  connected  with  the 
royal  line  %  after  punishing  the  murderers  of  Keraunus,^might 
have  been  saluted  king  by  the  mody  and  mutinous  army  in 
Lesser  Asia^.  But  he  disdained  the  treachery  of  his  troops, 
quelled  their  sedition,  reviled  their  disloyalty,  and  overawed 
them  into  allegiance  to  the  brother  of  their  late  sovereign. 
Antiochus  was  thus  recalled  from  the  East  to  the  more  cen- 
tral strong-hold  of  Antioch,  the  usual  residence  of  his  prede* 
cessors.  The  generous  Achaeus  rei^fiained  as  govertior  in 
the  provinces  on  this  side  mount  Taurus;  and  Epigenes,  a 
general  eminent  for  abilities  and  integrity,  conducted  a  por* 
tion  of  the  western  army  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  Syria. 
The  affairs  of  that  country,  and  the  general  superintendence  Thepemi- 

,       ,  -  ,  _-        cious  mi- 

of  the  empire,  had  been  committed  by  the  late  kmg,  to  Her-  nister  Her- 
meias  by  birth  a  Carian;  a  man  insinuating  and  artful,  but°^ 


*  Polybius,  I.  V.  c  40.  Conf.  Hie-  cbus  wa«  maternal  uncle  to  that 

ronym.  in  Daniel,  c.  xi.  prince.  Vo\yh.  1.  iv.  c.  51. 

3  He  was  coiuin  German  to  An-         *  Id.  1.  v.  c  4.  et  1.  It.  c.  3. 
tiochos,  since  his  father  Androma- 

Vol.  IL  2  L 
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CHAf.    subtk  without  wisdqpi,  ambitious  without  valour,  envious 
and  vengeful  in  the  cxtre9ie,  and  industrious  to  supply  the 


want  of.  every  virtue,  by  boldness  of  intrigue,  and  unprinci- 
pled straugems  of  well  concerted  villany.  This  kn^ve,  whose 
abilities  were  equally  well  calculated  to  gain  and  to  abuse  the 
confidence  of  princes,  soon  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the 
youthful  inexperience  of  Antiochus.  The  opinion  of  Hermeias 
was  paramount  in  the  council;  and  by  his  advice^  Melon  and 
*  Alexander,  two  brothers  as  unworthy  as  himself,  were  named 
respectively  to  the  important  satrapies  of  Media  and  Persis*. 
Revolt  of        These  men  were  no  sooner  established  in  their  govern- 
Persis.       ments,  than  they  tampered  with  the  allegiance  of  the  troops, 
cxxx'^x.  s.    withheld  pecuniary  contributions,  and  at  length  openly  re- 
B.  C.  2«.   YQited.  Instead  of  being  encouraged  to  oppose  in  person,  this 
formidable  rebellion,  Antiochus  was  amused  by  the  celebra- 
tion ^f  unequal  nuptials  with  Laodice,  daughter  to  Mithri- 
dates  IV.  of  Pontus^,  still  a  small  and  weak  kingdom;  and 
though  a  council  was  afterwards  held  purposely  to  deliberate 
on  war,  the  interested  voice  of  the  minister  again  defeated 
Epieenes    lueasures  salutary  to  the  empire.  The  loyal  bravery  of  Epigenes 
W^^to  ^'^^^  warmly  recommended  an  expedition  to  the  East.  The  insurrec- 
mai-cii  to    tions,  he  observed,  might  be  yet  checkedby  seasonable  vigour. 
Little  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partisans  of  Moloa 
and  Alexander,  inconsiderable  in  number,  destitute  of  faith 
to  their  lawful  king,  and  not  likely  to  be  firm  in  adherence  to 
4ipstart  masters.  Should  the  European  troops,  contraty  to  all 
probability,  persevere  in  rebellion,  such  handfuls  of  men 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  more  honest  natives  of  the 
provinces:  Antiochus,  therefore,  had  only  to  show  himself 
among  them,  and  the  Asiatics  would  signalize  their  deep- 
rooted  affection  to  his  family,  by  seizing  and  surrendering  to 
him  the  European  rebels^. 

'  Polyb.  I  V.  c.  41.  Syria  and  Lesser  Asia;  as  Cleopatra 

^  From  Laodice,  mother  to  Seleu-  was  in  Egj-pt  We  shall  see  another 

cus  Nicator,  with  whose  house  the  Laodic^»  daughter  also  to  Mithri- 

kinfrs  of  Pont  us  and  Cappadocia  be-  dales  IV.  married  to  Achaeu8>  An- 

came  ronnected   by   affinity,   that  tiochus'  kinsman. 

name  grew  nearly  as  commqn  in  ^  Polybius,  1.  y.  c.  41 .  Be  acq. 
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*  ♦ 

In  reply  to  this  sound  advice,  Hermeias  upbraided  its    CHAP, 
author  for  wishing  to  expose  the  teoder  age  of  the  king  to  so 


laborious  and  dangeroi^s  a  warfare*  Heproposed  that  two  of  his  vented^y 
own  creatures,  Xenon,  and  Theodotus,  sumamed  Hemiolii^s  trfliw  of 
from  the  hugeness  of  his  statOre,  should  be  sent  to  Upper  Asia  Hcrmdw. 
against  the  rebels;  and  when  the3e  geiierals  had  fully  shown 
their  incapacity,  again  diverted  Antiochus  from  the  Median 

• 

war,  by.  recommending  to  him  a  nearer  and  safer  expedition,  » 
for  the  recovery  of  Coele-Syria^out  of  the  careless  hands  of 
Ptolemy  Philopater.  To  enforce  this  latter  measure  in  the 
council,  Hermeias  produced  a  forged  letter,  addressed,  as  he 
pretended,  to  himself,  by  Achaeus,  in  which  that  governor  of 
Lesser  Asia  revealed  overtures  from  Ptolemy,  advising 
him  to  despise  the  nonage  of  his  royal  kinsman,  and  boldly 
to  place  the  diadem  on  his  own  head,  with  an  assurance  that, 
if  Achseus  were  not  wanting  to  himself  at  this  crisis  of  hia 
fortune,  Ptolemy  would  powerfully  assist  him  with  ships  and 
money'.  The  deceit  was  successful!  Antiochus  eagerly 
adopted  the  expedition  against  Coele-Syria. 

Before  his  preparations  enabled  him  to  take  the  field,  theprogreitof 
royalists  in  Upper  Asia  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Jlj^u^^l^ 
Media  to  the  rebels,  and  had  retired  for  protection  within  the  ^^^ 
walled  cities  of  Babylonia.  The  victorious  Molon  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  would  have  passed  that 
river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  had  not  Zeuxis,  a  brave  and 
intelligent  officer  commanding  in  Babylonia,  destroyed  the 
bridges  of  boats  across  the  stream,  and  seized  all  the  vessels 
by  which  it  was  navigated.    Thus  arrested  in  his  progress, 
but  not  dejected  as  to  his  future  prospects,  Molon  encamped 
in  sight  of  Seleucia,  at  the  place  afterwards  called  Ctesiphon, 
on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris,  and  destined,  under  that 
name,  to  become  the  imperial  seat  of  the  Parthians,  as  Seleu- 
cia, directly  opposite  to  it  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
had  been  the  capital  of  the  Macedonians  in  Upper  Asia*. 

t  Polybius  I.  T.  c.  42.  '  Strabo,  1.  zvi.  p.  743.  m 
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CHAF.        Antiochus,  when  apprised  of  these  sad  events,  was  again 

XIV 

: —  desirous  of  suspending  his  expedition  against  Ptolemy,  and 

■enti»y*An-of  n^JUt^hing  in  p«rsQn  U)  the  East;  but  Hermeias  continued 

wnSnstthc  ^^  dissuade  him  from  that  salutary  purpose  by  very  childi^ 

rebels.       arguments;  alleging,  in  paiticular,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a 

sovereign  to' take  the  field  against  traitorous  subjects,  and 

that  a  new  general  should  be  sent  therefore  against  Molon, 

•        while  Antiochus  waged  a  more  glorious  war  against  Ptolemy, 

a  king  like  himself.  Accordingly  Xensetas,  an  Achaean,  was 

appointed  to  command  in  the  East,  through  the  influence  of 

» 

Hermeias,  without  the  slightest  recommendation  from  person- 
al merit,  l^e  au^ority  conferred  on  him  exceeded  his  hopes 
96  much  as  it  surpassed  his  worth;  and,  in  the  whole xonduct 
,    of  his  disastrous  expedition,  he  exhibited  the  characteristic 
deformities  of  an  upstarti  intolerable  insolence,  and  the  most 
confident  rashness.  Having  arrived  at  Seleucia,  he  summoned 
to  his  assistance  Diogenes,  governor  of  Susiana,  and  P3rthia- 
des,  who  commanded  on  the  Arabian  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulph.    His  army,  thus  reinforced,   encamped   without  the 
walls  of  Sekucia,  and  was  gladdened  by  perpetual  deserters 
from  Molon,  who  swam  to  it  across  the  Tigris,  assuring  their 
former  friends  and  fellow  soldiers,  that  the  usurper  was 
odious  among  his  own  troops,  most  of  whom  were  still  loval 
in  their  hearts". 
His  open-      Upon  these  representations,  Xensetas,  who  was  weU  pro- 
trapeside-vided  with  vessels,  passed  the  river  eight  miles  below  the 
henluT^i^*  enemy's  post^with  a  large  division  of  his  .horse  and  foot, 
the  Tigris,  leaving  the  remainder  in  his  camp,  under  the  command  of 
Zeuxis  and  Pythiades.  This  embarkation  being  made  in  the 
night,  the  troops,  at  morning,  found  themselves  in  a  place  of 
security,  defended  pardy  by  the  Tigris,  and  partly  by  pools 
and  marshes.    A  detachment  of  horse,  which  Molon  sent  to 
annoy  them,  sunk  and  perished  in  the  mire.  Upon  learning 
this  accident,  Molon  hastily  left  his  camp,  and,  with  the  show 
of  a  precipitate  retreat,  directed  his  course  towards  Media. 
t 

10  Polybius,  1.  V.  c. «. 
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Xensetas  doubted  not  that  the  usur per^  fled  the  approach  of  an   CUAP. 

XIV 

enemy  through  distrust  of  his  own  army  •  He  took  possession  of    .       — 


the  hostile  camp,  plenteously  provided  with  all  accommoda^ 
tions  and  luxuries.  The  greatest  part  of  the  troops,  under  Zeu- 
xis,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  Tigris,  and  to  join  infestivity  "with 
their  companions,  preparator)^  to  a  triumphant  expedition  in 
search  of  the  flying  enemy;  but  Molon,  by  a  rapid  no<^tumal 
march,  surprised  at  dawn  his  recently  forsaken  camp,  and 
assailed  his  improvident  adversaries,  buried  in  sleep  and 
wine.  Xensetaspaid.by  death  the  just  forfeit  of  his  folly.  The 
horror  of  men  weltering  on  their  bloody  beds  was  surpassed 
by  the  more  unusual  disaster  of  those  who  had  time  to  escape 
from  immediate  butchery.  Being  in  sight  of  their  camp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  they  had  recently  quitted 
with  such  pleasing  hopes,  they  threw  into  the  river  their 
arms  and  most  valued  eifects,  as  if  by  some  divine  appoint- 
ment these  inanimate  objects  had  been  destined  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank.  They  then  plunged  boldly  into  the  water,  in 
order  to  follow  their  property;  but  dreadful  was  the  delusion, 
and  piteous  its  consequences!  crowds  of  half  armed  men 
vainly  struggling  with  the  stream ;  horses,  furniture  of/  all 
kinds,  buoyant  bucklers,  and  emerging  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
ZeuxTs,  who  from  the  opposite  shore  observed  the  sad  catas- 
trophe, retired  with  a  handful  of  men  into  Seleucia.  Diogenes, 
the  governor  of  Susiana  gained,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  the 
protection  of  the  Susian  citadeP^ 

The  rebels  meanwhile  were  masters  of  the  Tigris,  and  The  i-eheU , 
the  transports  collected  on  it  by  the  enemy.  In  pursuance  of  ^  Babvio^ 
their  good  fortune,  they  hastened  to  assault  the  wealthy  andyJIJ^^epL-  ' 
populous  Seleucia,  which,  being  unprepared  for  making  any  ^^^^  P"*- 
vigorous  defence,   had  been    abandoned  both  by  Zeuxis,  oiymp. 
satrap  of  the  province,  and  by  Diomedon,  governor  of  the  B.C.  isd. 
city ,x  men  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  rebels,  and  likely,  if 
they  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  to  be  subjected  to  the  most 

'  **  Polybiusi  1.  V.  c,  46. 
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CHAP,    dreadfitf  cruelties.  Molon  having  easily  gained  possession 
^^-  of  Seleucia,  overran,  with  equal  facility,  the  fertile  district 


extending  southwards  to  the  Persian  gulph.  He  then  hasten- 
ed  to  Susiana,  that  valuable  eastern  appendage  to  the  rich 
Babylonian  plain.  The  capital,  Susa,  submitted  on  the  first 
assault;  l>ut  Diogenes,  at  the  head  of  a  steady  garrison,  defied 
the  invaders  froiq  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
^      in  the  east,  and  long  the  principal  depository,  in  those  parts, 
of  the  royal  treasures  ^^.  Leaving  part  of  his  forces  to  besiege 
this  important  fortress,   Molon  returned  to  Seleucia,  and 
directing  his  arms  northward,  subdued  all  the  cultivated 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  as  far  as  Dura,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  about  half  way  between  Seleucia  and  Mosul,  the  more 
ancient  but  lesser  Nineveh  "• 
Antioehus*      MHien  Antiochus  learned  the  success  of  the  rebels^  he 
rntonSeJie-  became  more  zealous  than  ever  for  marching  into  the  upper 
oT"m         provinces.  Hermeias  could  no  longer   amuse  him  by  the 
cxxxix.  2.    proposed  conquest  of  Coele-Syria,  because  that  experiment 
had  been  tried  unsuccessfully.  The  inhabitants  of  Ccele-Syria, 
for  reasons  formerly  explained,  were  not  less  devoted  to  the 
Ptolemies,  than  the  natives  of  Upper  Asia  were  attached  to 
the  house  of  Seleucus.  Ptolemy  Philopater  disgraced  himself, 
indeed,  in  Alexandria,  by  unceasing  scenes  of  profligacy  and 
folly;  but  Theodotus,  the  Etolian,  was  his  vigilant  and  war- 
like satrap  in  Coele-Syria.  At  the  perfidious  instigation  of 
*  Hermeias,  ^Antiochus,  however,  had  marched  into  this  rude 

and  mountainous  province  ^\  wJiilst  the  kernel  of  his  eastern 
empire  was  a  prey  to  ill  resisted  rebellion.  His  forces  rendez* 
voused  at  Apamea,  and  proceeded  southward  to  the  plain  of 
Marsyas,  which  opening  on  one  hand  to  the  Syrian  desert, 
contracts  on  the  other  into  a  narrow  valley,  between  the  roots 
Xatore  of  ^^  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  Besides  the  natural  defences  of 
try  bv**""    pools  and  marshes,  abounding  with  aromatic  reeds,  Theodo- 
whicfi  he    tus  had  fortified  the  valley  with  trenches  and  palisades; 

penetrated.  "^  * 

*  *  Polyb.  1.  V.  c.  48.     *  ^  Sec  above,  vol.  i.  sect.  ii.  p.  53.     *  *  Pol>b.  I.  v.  c  46 
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and  the  strong  castles  of  Brochi  and  Gerra,  situate  opposite   CHAp, 
to  each  other,  on  the  inclosing  mountains,  were  suflBcient  to 


,  f.  %  %  %  \  <       %  Returns  to 

arrest  the  progress  of  any  other  than  the  most  determmed  Antioch  in 
enemy.  Antiochus  marched  several  days  through  the  Mar-  ""S****^^-  - 
syan  plain;  but  when  he  approached  Gerra,  and  the  inmost 
recess  of-  Coele-Syria,  his  juvenile  ardour  died  away  before 
the  obstacles  which  Theodotus  had  skilftilly  opposed  to  him. 
His  rash  unde^aking  was  hastily  abandoned,  after  it  had 
been  attended  with  considerable  loss,  and  still  greater  dis- 
grace; and  the  army  had  again  returned  to  Tetrapolis^',  or 
Seleucian  Syria,  when  the  mortifying  accounts  of  Molon's 
rictories  arrived  from  the  east. 

Hermeias,  thpugh  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  master  Marches  ^ 
from  marching  thither,  determined  at  least  that  he  should  ^fbds. 
not  be  accompanied  by  Epigenes,  whose  abilities  sind  honest  ^^^^ 
boldness  were^the  perpetual  objects  oftiis  own  guilty  alarm.  ^"*™  »•- 
A  mutiny  of  the  troops  was  fomented,  probably  through  hisinghim! 
intriguers,  since  he  undertook  to  find  means  of  quelling  it,exxxix.5. 
provided  the  king  should  leave  behind  him  Epigenes,  in    '    '    '^ 
Apamea;  and  Antiochus  consented  to  this  disgraceful  condi- 
tion, so  powerful  had  Hermeias  become  through  his  unwea- 
ried activity  in  gaining  to  his  interest  all  who,  either  in  a  civil 
or  military  capacity,  had  access  to  the  sovereign^  By  the 
payment  of  their  arrears,  the  troops  in  general  were  appeased; 
about  six  thousand  men,  belonging  to  the  Syrian  district  of 
Cyrrhus,  alone  continued  refractory*®.  They  refused  to  ac- 
company the  royal  standard,  and  suffered  long  afterwards  ' 
the  punishment  of  their  disobedience. 

The  king  being  joined  by  Zeuxis,  from  Babylonia,  march- He  pro- 
ed  northwards  to  Chalybon,  the  modern  Aleppo,  passed  the  ^ibil^ 
Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  and  from  thence  traversed  northern  J^'JIJ^^JJ^^ 
jVIesopotamia,  to  the  river  Mygdonius,  and  the  Greek  city  ^i"  S«n<^- 
Antiochia  Mygdonea,  which  adorned  its  banks.  In  this  place,  cemingtho 
which  became  better  knoivn  under  its  old  oriental  name  of  of  the" 

Dmrch. 

^'  So  called  from  its  four  princi-      l.p.  143  et  483. 
pml  cities,  Aniioch,  Apamea,  Lao-         *•  Potybius,  I.  v.  c  50. 
dicea,  and  Seluci^  See  above,  vol 
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CHAP.  Nisibis,  having  arrived  about  the  winter  solstice,  he  halted 
'. —  forty  days,  with  an  army  consisting  of  a  complete  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  numerous  bodies  of  lighter  armed  Greeks,  and 
crowds  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  among  whom  the  Gauls 
were  preeminent.  From  Nisibis  he  proceeded,  after  the 
rage  of  winter^^  was  spent,  to  the  city  of  Liba,  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  At  Liba,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed 
between  Hermeias  and  Zeuxis,  concerning  the  best  mode  of 
pursuing  Ae  remainder  of  the  march  to  Babylonia^'.  Her- 
meias, with  that  constitutional  cowardice  which  disgraced 
the  boldness  of  his  intrigues,  maintained  that  the  kin^  ought 
to  proceed  southward,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  by 
which  means  that  river,  as  well  as  the  Lycns  and  Caprus, 
would  be  interposed  between  him  and  the  main  strength  of  the 
enemy^^.  Zeuxis,  on  the  contrary,  represented,  that  unless  the 
army  crossed  (he  Tigris,  they  must  penetrate  through  a  broad 
desert^  before  they  came  to  the  royal  canal  joining  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  it  would  be  easy  for  Molon, 
with  a  far  inferior  force,  to  arrest  their  progress.  He  advised, 
therefore,  that  Antiochus  should  cross  the  Tigris,  descend 
to  Dura,  near  its  eastern  bank,  and  from  thence  advancing 
to  mount  Zagros,  fall  down  on  the  territory  of  ApoUonia, 
an  intermediate  district  between  Babylonia  and  Media,  co- 
lonized and  cultivated  by  Greeks,  all  warmly  attached  to  the 
royal  cause.  By  this  movement  Molon  would  be  excluded 
from  his  resources  in  Media,  particularly  the  rich  Nisaean 
fields;  and  in  order  to  regain  admission  into  that  country, 
the  head  and  spring  of  his  rebellion,  would  be  tempted  either 
to  risk  a  battle,  or,  declining  that  danger,  would  infallibly 
lose  all  control  over  his  reluctant  and  now  exasperated 
followers. 
HcRdran-  Conformably  to  this  sound  advice,  the  army,  in  three 
i^iA.   ^'divisions,  crossed  the  Tigris.  Having  proceeded  to  Dura, 


*^  He  was  near  Mount  Masius,  i*  For  the  j^eography  «ee  abore, 

the  cold  northern  boundary  of  Me-  vol.  1.  fx  51,  &c. 

sopotamiai  ^^  He  said  100  miles  broad.  Po- 

^^  Pol}b.  i.  V.  c  51.  lyb.  ibid. 
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tbey  defeated  a  large  bodj  of  rebels,  who  vere  then  beuegihg   CHAP. 

that  place.  In  ,the  space  of  eight  days,  they  traversed  the ^^ 

mountainous  country  eastward  of  Dura,  and  fell  down  on 
the  Apollonian  district.  When  Molon  kamed  theap  proach 
of  the  royal  army,  he  immediately  conjectured  the  course 
which  it  was  likely  to  pursue.  He  therefore  crossed  the 
Tigris,  in  hopes  of  defending  the  defiles  which  led  towards 
Apollonia,  or  of  greatly  annoying  the  enemy's  progress, 
by  means  of  his  numerous  stingers,  the  Kurtii,  or  Curds* 
The  rapidity  of  Antiochus  had  frustrated  this  design;  and 
a  detachment,  sent  by  hii&  from  Apollonia,  encountered 
among  the  hills  the  foremost  division  of  the  rebels.  After 
a  slight  skirmish,  both  parties  fell  back  to  their  respective 
armies^  which  encamped  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from 
each  other.^  As  Molon  well  knew  the  disaffection  among  Moion  dis- 
his  own  troops,  he  was  unwilling  to  meet  the  king  face  tof^^^ 
fact  J  and  in  the  clear  light  of  day;  he  therefore  selected  *"l"2l*® 
the  firmest  and  bravest  of  the  number,  with  whom  making  a  ^^^^^^S** 
circuit  round,  he  purposed  to  descend  from  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  and  thus  surprise  Antiochus's  camp  in  the  night* 
But  this  design  was  defeated  by  the  desertion  of  ten  youths, 
who  hoped,  by  seasonable  intelligence,  to  atone  for  past 
rebellion*  Molon,  upon  learning  their  escape,  marched  back 
to  his  own  camp,  which  the  unexpected  return  of  his  detach- 
ment filled  with  alarm  and  tumult. 

At  dawn,  Antiochus  was  in  the  field,  commanding  inMoion's 
person  his  right  wing.  Molon  was  likewise  obliged  to,  pre- ^^ him. 
pare  for  battk,  because  inaction,  under  his  circumstances,  )^^^ 
would  be  certain  ruin,  the  countxies  which  he  had  usurped  "?^i^*5,^^ 

'  "^       hit  funaj. 

longing  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  even  the  greater  oiymp. 
part  of  his  army  being  ill  affected  to  his  cause.  His  brother,B.c.8<u. 
Neolaus,  commanded  the  right  wing;  Molon,  on  the  left,  ' 

opposed  Antiochus.  llie  armies  had  no  sooner  come  in 
sight  of  each  other,  than  the  division  under  Molon,  behold- 
ing the  young  and  graceful  Antiochus,  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  the  lineal  descendent  of  the  revered  Seleucus 
Nacator,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  and  unanimous  reso- 
VoL.II.  2M 
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CHAP.    lutioD  of  joining  the  standard  Vkrhich  they  had  been  drawn 
' — up  to  oppose.  Their  revolt  occasioned  the  total  ruin  of  the 


insurgents.  Molon  slew  himself  in  despair;  Neolaus  fled  into 
Persis,  to  Alexander  the  third  of  the  rebellious  brothers, 
and  persuaded  him  to  avoid  an  ignominious  execution,  by 
accompanying  himself  in  a  voluntary  death.  Their  principal 
accomplices  submitted  to  the  same  fate.  Antiochus  pardoned 
their  deluded  followers,  after  severely  reprimanding  their 
disloyalty:  the  body  of  the  traitor  Molon  was  fixed  to  a  cross, 
on  the  most  conspicuous  pinnacle  of  mount  Zagros^^ 
Hermeiai*       Autiochus  having  named  new  governors  for  Persis  and 
Seieucia     Media,  marched  towards  Seleucia,  and  received  the  sub- 
^AnUo-  missions  of  that  great  city,  and  the  invaluable  contiguous 
chiis.         territory.  The  unworthy  Hermeias,  whose  name  had  re- 
mained in  obscurity  during  the  war,  again  emerged  into 
odious  distinction  upon  peace.  He  raged  with  imgovemed 
fury  against  the  Chaldaeans,  priests  and  judges  among  the 
Asiatic  inhabitants  of  Seleucia;  imposing  on  them  enormous 
fines,  exacted  with  relentless  cruelty.   It  is  uncertain  to 
what  lengths  his  tyranny  would  have  proceeded,  had  not 
the  compassion  of  Antiochus  restrained  it*'. 
Antkiehas       That  young  prince,  having  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
LeweTMe^  P^^vinces  arouud  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  marched  into 
Oiymp       northern  Media,  which  had  abetted  the  rebellion  of  the  great 
Mxxix.  4.    southern  country  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Lesser  Media, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  received  the  epithet  of  Atropatena, 
from  the  hereditary  satrap,  who  had  manfully  defended  its 
independence.   Artabazanes,  a   descendent  of  Atropates, 
commanded  in  the  same  rugged  and  mountainous  territory, 
and  with  a  mind  as  obstinate  as  his  country  was  impracti- 
cable, fo^  many  years  set  the  Macedonians  at  defiance;  but 
he  was  now  softened  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  so  that 
when  Antiochus  appeared  on  his  frontier  with  a  victorious 

2 1  Polybius,  I.  V.  c.  5S  and  54.  a^  Id.  ibid. 
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army,  he  submitted  to  every  condition  which  the  invader   CHAP, 
thought  proper  to  impose  on  him**.  -^^•_ 

The  cowardly  Hermeias  had  reluctantly   followed  hisCrimetand 
master  into  a  rough  country,  against  a  formidable  enemy,  hient  of 
He  had  employed  his  usual  artifices  for  preventing  the  ezpe*  "®""®"^ 
dition;  but  his  intrigues  had  been  defeated,  and  the  time 
was  now  come  when  he  was  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  innume- 
rable villanies*  One  of  the  basest  of  them  had  lately  come 
to  light.  When  the  brave  and  honest  £pigene3  was  com- 
pelled by  his  contrivances  to  quit  the  army,  and  to  remain 
behind  at  Apamea,  Hermeias  determined  that  the  place  of 
his  adversary's  exile  should  be  made  the  scene  of  his  death. 
In  perpetrating  this  enormity,  he  found  a  ready  instrument 
in  Alexis,  his  creature,  and  governor  of  Apamea.  A  letter 
was  written  in  the  name  of  Molon  to  Epigenes,  and  clandes- 
tinely introduced  among  his  papers.  When  this  was  effected,     . 
by  means  of  a  suborned  slave,  Alexis  was  presendy  at  hand 
to  arraign  a  general,  high  in  favour  with   Antiochus,  as 
holding  correspondence  with  the  usurper.. Epigenes  denied 
the  fact;  his  papers   were  searched;  the  letter  forged  by 
Hermeias  was  found;  and   Epigenes,  through  the  basest 
treacher}%  was  condemned  and  punished  as  a  traitor^. 

An  account  of  this  execrable  transaction  had  reached 
Antiochus,  but  so  diligently  had  Hermeias  fortified  himself 
by  creatures  and  accomplices,  that  he  was  the  object  of  fear 
even  to  his  master.  At  length  the  physician  Apollophanes,'Mcnn«  by 
divining  the  king's  unfriendly  disposition  towards  his  minis- r,i"\.  .^m 
ter,  encouraged  him  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  a  man^j^J^'^ 
capable  of  every  wickedness.  Their  measures  were  soon 
concerted.  On  pretence  that  the  king  was  affected  with  a 
giddiness  in  his  head,  he  was  advised  to  walk  early  in  the 
cool  morning  air,  unmolested  by  the  bustle  of  his  guards 
and  courtiers.  A  few  particular  friends,  all  partners  in  the 
conspiracy,  except  Hermeias,  who  was  its  object,  attended 
their  royal  master,  who,  after  reaching  a  due  distance  from 

2 '  Polybius,  1.  V.  c .  55.  «♦  Id.  1.  v.  c.  51. 
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CHAK  the  camp,  stepped  aside  as  on  some  necessaty  occasion. 
•9 • —  This  was  the  sign  for  his  attendants  to  despatch  Hermeias 


with  their  daggers.  In  his  return  to  Syria,  the  councils  Bind 
actions  of  Antiochus  were  highly  celebrated  at  every  place 
through  which  he  passed;  but  none  of  his  exploits  were 
so  loudly  extolled' as  the  removal,  even  by  assassinadon,  of 
Oestrue.    his  dangcrous  and  detested  minister.  Stfch  was  the  public 
filmiiy!*"'  ^^S^  against  this  abuser  of  royal  authority,  and  such  the 
sanguinary  fierceness  of  the  age,  that  the  women  of  Apamea, 
when. they  heard  of  the  murder  of  Hermeias,  laid  violent 
hands  on  his  wife;  the  children  of  the  place  also  stoneil  to 
death  his  children". 
AehKiM         Th^  mischief  of  Hermfias's  administration  did  not  end 
y^^c  i„  with  himself.  His  jealousy  of  every  kind  of  merit  had  alien- 
Lesser       ated  from  Antiochus  his.  generous  kinsman  Achsus,  to 
biymp.      whose  loyalty  and. bravery  that  prince  owed  the  preservation 
B.C.^.   of  his  western  dominions.  Through  the  perfidy  of  court 
intrigues,  Achneus  was  driven  into  the  rebellion  of  which 
he  had  been  falsely  accused;  and  before  Antiochus  returned 
from  Upper  Asia,  assumed,  fdr  his  own  safety,  sovi^reignty 
in  the  Peninsula,  or  rather  in  those  parts  of  it  not  Ibrmeriy 
dismembered  from  the  Syrian  power.  As  the  troops  which 
Antiochus  left  behind  him  in  Syria  were  discontented,  par- 
ticularly those  belonging  to  the  district  of  Cyrrhus,  his  lieu- 
tenants were  altogether  unable,  in  his  absence,  to  cope  widi 
so  powerful  a  rebel;  and  when  the  king,  in  person,  returned 
with  his  triumphant  army  from  the  East,  fortune  withheld 
Jiim  from  Lesser  Asia,  by  presenting  a  nearer  field  of  vic- 
tory**. 
Theodo-        This  was  the  age  of  bad  ministers;  and  what  Hermeias 
Etoiiaif,     had  been  in  Syria,  Sosibius  was  in  Egypt.  Provided  he  could 
S^^^DiT  ^^P'^^ss  power,  and  amass  wealth,  Sosibius  was  altogether 
of  Cceic-     careless  of  the  disgraceful  follies  of  his  master  Ptolemy 
Oirmp.      Philopater,  who,  in  contempt  of  his  highspirited  queen  and 
B.C.  390.  sister    Arsinoe,   wallowed   in  shameless   profligacy   with 

2»  Polyb.  V.  S6,  a«  Idem.  1.  r.  c.  sa 
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.  Agathocka  a  common  haiioc,  heHnfamous  mother  Oaiaiithe,   CHAP. 

and  her  brother  Agathocles,  a  wretch  more  abominable  tjhan ^^'  .^ 

either.  To  such  persons,  Theodotusthe  brave  Etoltan,  to 
whom  Philopater  owed  the  preservation  of  Code-Syria,  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious.  Instead  of  receiving  any  due 
rewards  for  his  merit,  he  incurred  the  hatred  both  of  the 
king  and  his  minister.  To  anticipate  their  vengeance,  Theo- 
dotus  had  recourse  to  Antioehus  just  returned  from  his 
successful  expedition  into  Upper  Asia;  and  the  same  man  ' 
who  had  skilfully  defended  Code^Syria  against  that  prince, 
now  offered  to  put  him  in  possession  of  several  strong-holds 
there,  as  well  as  of  the  seaports  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  with 
forty  sail  in  their  harbours.  Theodotus'  proposak  were  ac- 
cepted; his  promises  were  performed;  in  a  single  campaign, 
Antioehus  recovered  most  places  in  Coele-Syria:  and,  as  an- 
other portion  of  his  troops  expelled  from  Seleucia  Pierik  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  garrisoned  that  city  twenty-six  years 
since  its  capture  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  Syrian  power, 
nearly  consolidated  in  itself,  assumed  a  very  formidable  po- 
sition with  regard  to  Egypt^. 

That  Philopater's  ministers  were  of  this  opinion,  appeared  He  Uireat^ 
from  their  pving  orders  to  destroy  the  wells  between  Egypt  tweh^ 
and  Syria,  and  to  open  the  floodgates  of  the  Nile  near  Pelu-  "^^^^T, 
slum,  that  the  country  being  laid  under  water,  might  inter- pr<>tncted 
rapt  an  invading  enemy.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  ambas-  Uon. 
sadors  to  Antioehus  to  negotiate  a  truce,  until  peace  onex{!i?' 
equitable  terms  might  be  concluded  between  the  two  king-  ?*  ^'  ^^ 
doms.   In  this  embassy  they  were  successively  joined  by 
Rhodians,  Byzantines,  and  other  Greeks,  who,  .having  been 
long  connected  with  Egypt  in  the  bands  of  commerce  and 
amity,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  avert  the  calamities 
which  seemed  to  threaten  that  country.  A  long  negotiation 
was  thus  entered  into  between  the  courts. of  Antioch  and 
Memphis,  for  in  the  latter  city  Sosibius  and  Agathocles  " 
chose  to  receive  the  ambassadors  of  Antioehus.  Their  rea- 

'T  Polyb.  1.  V,  c.  59.  fc  teq,. 
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CHAP,    son  for  this  preference  shows,  that,  though  destitute  of  even* 


XIV. 


I 

I 


virtue,  they  were  not  deficient  in  the  wiles  of  policy. 


theE^p.^  While  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  were  treated  with 
lect'ftnd  unbounded  respect,  and  every  conference  held  with  them 
discipUne  ft  tended  to  confirm  their  opinion  that  the  lazy  voluptuous 
ny.  Philopater  wbuld  be  be  gald  to  purchase  peace  by  the  meanest 

compliances,  armed  men  were  gradually  collected,  embodied, 
and  disciplined  under  skilful  Greek  officers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria.  The  inland  garrisotis  were  drained; 
those  provinces  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lesser  Asia  long 
subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  supplied  numerous  recruits;  Cyrene 
and  odier  dependencies  in  Africa  sent  considerable  reinforce- 
ments; above  all,  die  Peloponnesians,  Cretans,  and  other 
still  warlike  Greeks,  were  eager  to  inlist  in  a  profitable 
service.  During  the  long  protracted  negotiation,  an  army  was 
thus  assembled  at  Alexandria,  consisting  of  seventy  thousand 
foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-three  elephants:  the 
magazines  of  arms  and  provisions  were  fully  adequate  to 
such  a  mighty  force  ". 
Thej  ebd  When  all  preparations  were  in  readiness,  the  ambassadors 
tiatum  and  of  Ptolemy  began  to  throw  off  the  mask.  They  maintained, 
fieid.-!^  ^^^  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  sumamed  the  Cyclops, 
betides  Ccele-Syria  in  the  partition  of  his  spoils  had  been  assigned  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  restored  to  his 
descendent,  especially  since  it  had  li^een  recently  wrested 
from  him  only  through  the  perfidious  treason  of  Theodotus 
the  Etolian.  But  though  they  thus  stigmatized  a  rebel  to  their 
own  king,  they  insisted  that  Achaeus,  who  had  now  openly 
rebelled  against  Antiochus,  should  be  included  as  a  party  in 
the  peace,  and  enjoy  his  usurped  possessions.  Antiochus 
could  not  hear  such  propositions  with  patience.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  an  arn^  little  less  powerful  than  Ptolemy's, 
since  it  consisted  of  sixty-two  thousand  foot,  six  thousand 
horse,  with  upwards  of  an  hundred  elephants. 

18  P«4yb.  1.  V.  c.  64.  &  seq. 
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Meanwhile  the  Eeyptians  moved  from  Alexandria  to  Pe-  CHAP. 

.  XIV 

lusium,  and  from  thence  to  Raphia,  which,  after  Rhinocolura, 


is  the  nearest  city  of  C(ele*Syria  *^  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  tions^ 

Before   they  performed  this  laborious  march,  Antiochus  ^^^^^ 

with  the  lighter  part  of  his  army  had  advanced  to  Gaza,  only  Oivmp. 

forty  miles  distant^  and  when  he  had  been  joined  there  by  B.  C.  ei9. 

his  more  heavily  armed  troops,  proceeded  slowly  in  the  day, 

and  in  the  night  pitched  his  camp  within  less  than  a  mile's 

distance  from  the  enemy.   Frequent  skirmishes  happened 

daily  between  parties  that  went  abroad  in  search  of  provisions 

and  water:  and  the  ground  between  the  adverse  camps,  became 

the  scene  of  fierce  encounters  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry* 

But  the  exploit  of  Theodotus  the  Etolian.  surpassed  all  the  Attempt  of 

.     ,    ,  ,  *  -r    1  •  1  Theodotus 

rest  m  boldness*  At  once  to  gratiiy  his  personal  resentment  on  the  life 
and  to  finish  the  war  by  an  illustrious  vengeance,  he  advanced      ^^^>  * 
with  two  daring  companions  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
through  favour  of  darkness  and  disguise  ^^,  penetrated  to  the    ^ 
royal  pavilion  in  which  Ptolemy  used  to  sup  with  his  friends 
and  give  audience.  But  the  king  commonly  slept  in  a  more 
private  tent,  which  circumstance  being  unknown  4t>  Theodo- 
tus, he  missed  his  purpose  of  killing  him,  and  stabbed,  instead 
of  Ptolemy,  his  physician  Andreas;  after  wounding  two  others, 
he  escaped  without  hindrance  to  the  surrounding  entrench- 
ment. Even  there,  his  resistless  courage  suffered  but  a  slight 
Interruption  ^'. 

Ptolemy,  finding  that  danger  pursued  him  in  his  camp  AdTaotage 
itself,  became  impatient  for  battle.  His  light  skirmishers  and  ^y>gf^'  * 
cavalry  poured  from  their  entrenchments,  and  began  to  form  J^  ^^^^ 
in  the  plain  westward  of  Raphia,  inclosing  between  their  ^^^'"P  ^^^ 

.  Antiochus.. 

outspreading  wings  the  phalanx  of  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  htfpaspists.  The  army  of  Antiochus 
contained  the  same  distinctions  of  troops,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  proportions.  Intermixed  with  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians, chosen  men  from  the  remotest  dependencies  of  S^Tia 

'*  Polybius  uses  the  word  in  a  the  Egyptian  troops  were  variously 

large  sense,  thereby  including  Ju-  dressed  and. armed. 
dxA.  ^"  ^onf-  Polyb.  L  v.  c  18.  et  HI. 

■'^  This  WM  the  more  easy*  as  Maccabees,  c.  i- 
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CHAR  and  Egyptf  augment  the  heavy  armed  m&ntry  in  either 
littCb  On  both  »ide4  there  were  Thessalian  cavaliy,  and 
Theban  spearmen;  crafty  Cretans,  fierco  Thracians,  and  fe- 
rocious Gauls;  for  the  wealth  of  the  two  most  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  East  had  purchaaed  martial  auxiliaries 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  But  the  European  troops  of 
Ptolemy  had  an  advantage  over  those  of  his  rival:  th^  came 
more  recently  from  their  native  provincesi  and  carried  widi 
them  that  unbroken  vigour  and  inborn  bravery,  which  alwaqrs 
suffered  decay  through  any  long  contact  with  Egjrptiaii  and 
Asiatic  sofmess* 
Batae  of  Before  the  signal  for  action,  the  two  kings,  as  by  mutual 
|„|^^oi7  consent,  rode  round  their  respective  armies,  and  aniAiatcd 
ofThUopa-^  them  to  a  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  preeminence  be- 
oi^mp.  tween  S3n:ia  and  Egypt.  In  his  progress  along  the  line,  Phi- 
B.  C.  S18.  lopater  was  accompanied  by  his  highminded  queen  Arsiaoe, 
eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  her  unworthy  husband,  whose 
debased  profligacy  was  incompatflde  with  every  conjugal 
virtue.  Having  finished  his  review,  Ptolemy  took  his  post  on 
the  left.  Antiochus  placed  himself  on  his  right,  in  direct 
opposition ;  both  kings  were  surrounded  by  royal  troops  of 
equestrian  compam$ns^^^  though  those  select  bands  were  not 
•  '  employed  by  either,  in  thjs  way  that  had  made  them  the  great 
instruments  of  Alexander's  victories.  Instead  of  clearing 
the  ground  by  the  horse,  tp  make  room  for  the  unbroken 
assault  of  the  phalanx,  both  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  had  pla- 
ced a  line  of  elephants  before  their  cavalry.  These  fierce 
animals  advanced  to  the  charge ;  and  a  singular  spectacle 
was  exhibited  by  the  spearmen  fighting  from  towers  on  their 
backs,  and  one  still  more  extraordinary,  by  the  elephants 
themselves,  who  rushed  together  with  adverse  fronts^  and 
strove  with  their  implicated  trunks  to  force  each  other  fiom 
his  ground;  until  the  stronger  having  pushed  aside  the  pro- 
boscis of  his  adversary,  and  forced  him  to  turn  his  flank, 

**  Antiochus' ixii  Ccurixixv,  denotes     Polybiua,  L  v.  c  8i.  See  aboTe,  vol 
the  same  thing  witli  Ptolemy's  ae^avKab     i.  c.  i.  p.  207.  et  seq. 
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then  pierced  him  in  many  parts  with  his  tusks,  as  a  bull  gores  CHAP. 
wUh  hifl  horns ^^.  At  length  the  Egyptian  elephants  were  ^  »'•' 
repelled  by  the  superior  size,  and  strength,  and  fury  of  their 
rival  warriors  from  India;  and  the  confusion,  which  their 
rout  occasioned,  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Ptolemy's  left 
wing,  the  king  himself  being  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  behind 
his  phalanx.  While  Antiochus  incautiously  urged  the  pur- 
suit, and  was  eager  to  push  to  the  utmost  his  partial  advan* 
tage,  £checrates,  the  Thessalian,  who  commanded  Ptolemy's 
right  wing,  taking  warning  by  what  had  happened  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  field,  determined,  instead  of  advancing 
his  elephants  to  the  unequal  combat,  to  defile  with  his  Thes* 
salian  and  other  horsemen,  until  they  had  stretched  beyond 
the  extremity  of  Antiochus'  left  wing.  Tp  occupy  the 
enemy's  attention  during  this  decisive  movement,  the  Greek 
mercenaries  on  the  side  of  Echecrates  rushed  against  the 
troops  posted  in  opposition  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Thessalian  horse  prepared  for  their  resistless  attack  in 
flank  And  rear.  By  this  means,  Antiochus  was  defeated  as 
completely  on  the  left,  as  be  had  proved  victorious  on  the 
right.  The  phalanxes  thus  stripped  of  both  their  wings, 
remained  entire  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Ptolemy  on  this 
occasion,  passed  quickly  with  Arsinoe  and  his  attend^ts 
from  rear  to  front*  Their  sudden  appearance,  infused  cou- 
rage into  the  Egyptian  line,  and  dismayed  the  enemy.  The 
battle  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  was  sustained  with  vigour 
only  by  Theodotus  the  Etolian,  who  commanded  the  select 
bands  of  Syria,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  silver  shields 
in  imitation  of  Alexander's  Argyra^pidei.  But  the  heavier 
phalanx,  under  the  inauspicious  guidance  of  Theodotus  the 
Hemiolian,  quickly  gave  way;  and  his  intrepid  namesake  to 
avoid  being  attacked  in  flank,  was  compelled  to  accompany 
his  flight.  Antiochus,  meanwhile,  had  been  carried  forward 
with  a  juvenile  ardour,  as  if  the  engagement  had  every  whera 
been  successful,  because  his  own  wing  was  victorious.  Onf^ 

33  Polybiui,  I.  V.  G.  84. 
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COfAP.   of  his  more  experienced  attendants  at  length  showed 

clouds  of  dust  flying  in  the  direction  of  his  camp.  He  then 
returned  from  the  pursuit  towards  the  scene  of  actioo,  hot 
found,  the  battle  irretrievably  lost*  He  retreated  first  to 
Raphia,  where  many  of  the  fugitives  had  entered^  amd  befcre 
the  next  morning  proceeded  from  thence  towards  Gaza^. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  defeat,  he  sent  from  that  place 


EKr.pt  ud  heralds  to  Ptolemy,  craving  leave  to  bury  his  slain*  Tea 
c£^p.      thousand  infantry  and  du'ee  hundred  horsemen  lay  dead  on 
SLcfsit.   ^  iiddi  above  four  thousand  had  been  made  prisonen* 
There  fell  on  the  side  of  Ptolemy,  fifteen  hundisrd  f<x>t  and 
seven  hundred  horse*    The  batde  of  Raphia  restored  tt> 
Egypt  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Ccde-Syria,  Palestine, 
and   Phoenicia*  Antiochus  retired  northwards  to  his  wcB 
fortified  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  from  whence  a 
truce  for  a  year,  and  afterwards  a  lasting  peace  was  nego- 
tiated between  himself  and  Ptolemy  ^^* 
Gmtacst       In  consequeuce  of  this  treaty,  which  allowed  the  latter  of 
in  Lester    these  pnnces  to  exhibit,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  total 


worthlessness  of  his  character,  his  useftd  ally  Achaeus  was 
left  to  maintain  alone  the  contest  in  Lesser  Asia*  During 
Antiochus'  occupations  in  the  East  and  in  Ccsle-Syria, 
Achaeos  had  made  himself  the  most  powerful  of  the  four 
princes,  who  now  divided  among  them  the  inland  parts  6[ 
die  peninsula*  The  center  of  his  dominion  consisted  in  the 
usurped  countries  of  Phrygia  And  Lydia:  he  had  extended  his 
possessions  in  the  north  at  the  expense  of  Prusias  of  Bithy- 
nia,  had  confined  Attalus  of  Pergamus  within  the  ancient 
limits  of  his  small  hereditary  kingdom;  and  with  Milhridates 
of  Pontus,  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  and  received  in  mar- 
^  riage  Laodic^,  sister  to  a  princess  known  ako  by  the  same 
name,  formerly  married  to  Antiochus. 
Comm«r.  The  greatness  of  Acheus'  power  appeared  in  a  war, 
.twclirthc  '^V^hich,  during  the  contest  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus 

3*  PoKbittB»  1.  V.  c.  82-^7.  ^^  Id  ibid 
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for  Ccek-Sjnria,  the  city  of  Byzantium  carried  on  against  the    CHAP, 
island  of  Rhodes;  the  first  war  on  record,  originating  in  prin* 


Byzantine 

ciples  purely  commercial*  The  Bys&antines,  to  repair  theandRhodi- 
losses  sustained  by  the  ravages  and  impositions  of  the  Gauls,  oiymp. 
had  revived  a  vexatious  toll,  anciently  established  by  Athens  ^c!m.  / 
io  the  senith  of  her  maritime  power,  on  all  trading  vessels 
which  passed  into  the  Euxine  ^\  The  merchants  belonging 
to  the  neighbouring  seaports  of  the  peninsula  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  injustice  of  this  imposition.  They  blamed 
not  less  severely  the  tameness  of  the  Rhodians,  then  preem- 
inent at  sea,  for  permitting  a  tyrannous  extortion  by  which 
they,  in  common  widi  other  commercial  sates,  were  suffer- 
ers.  Thus  piqued  in  their  pride  as  well  as  stimulated  by  in* 
terest,  the  Rhodians  sent  an  embassy  to  Byzantium,  requiring 
the  toll  to  be  abolished.  Their  demand  was  rejected  with 
scorn;  and  although  the  Rhodians  declared  war,  and  imme« 
diately  sent  a  fleet  of  ten  galleys  to  the  narrow  seas;  though 
Prusias  of  Bithynia  seized  the  fortress  Hieron,  and  all  that 
part  of  Mysia  which  the  Byzantines  had  long  occupied; 
though  the  Thracians  pressed  them  on  the  side  of  Europe,  as  ' 
much  as  Prusias  did  on  that  of  Asia,  yet  they  remained  firm 
and  resolute,  in  the  hope  merely  that  Achseus  would  espouse 
their  cause;  nor,  till  this  hope  vanished,  did  they  become 
wining  to  purchase  peace  by  abolishing  the  obnoxious  im- 
post^^ 

The  reason  that  made  Achaeus  frustrate  die  expectations  rcmou 
which  the  Byzantines  had  conceived  of  him,  shows  that  his  J^!|^  ^^' 
filial  piety  was  not  unworthy  of  his  great  abilities  and  spirit.  ^^f",t,|. 
His  fiftdier  Andromachus  had,  before  his  own  rebellion  ing  the  liy- 

santinet* 

against  Antiochus,  been  made  captive  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  war  between  that  prince  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  still  de* 
tained  a  prisoner  in  Egypt  notwithstanding  the  friendly  dis- 
positions, founded  on  mutual  interest,  that  began  to  take 
place  between  Achteus  and  the  Egyptian  king.  The  RKodi- 

^*  The  toll  esUblished  by  the  says,  300  talents,    about  40,0001, 

Athenians  was  at  Cbrysopolia  op.  yearly. Demosthen. ad  Leptin.Con£^ 

poaite  to  Byssntiunit  now  the  Asi-  Xenoph.  Hellea.  L  iY.  p.  543. 
atic  suburb,  as  it  were  of  Constant!-         ^^  PolybioSy  I.  it.  c  4^  Ic  seq. 
Q^ple.  It  producedf  DenKwtheaes 
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QHAP.   ads,  who,  as  we  have  before  seel^  muntsined  a  ckMC  aad 
• — animated  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  a  hereditary  finciidabip 


with  the  Ptolemies^  well  knew  the  eagerness  of  Achaua  to 
re$cue  his  father  from  the  power  of  a  man  so  craal  and  ca^ 
pricious  as  Philopaten  After  repeated  solieitatioas  at  the 
court  of  Alexandria,  they  at  length  obtained  >dke  UberatioB 
of  Andromacbus;  and  carrying  him  in  one  <i£  their  own  Tes- 
sels  to  his  son,  thereby  determined  the  latter  to  abaodan  aB 
Oughts  of  interposing  in  behalf  of  Byzantimm  ^. 
Atitio«hu«      The  conclusion  of  the  Code-Syrian  war  ienafaled  Andochnt 
Acheus  in  to  exerthis  Undivided  strength  against  bis  rebelUous  kinsman 
Oivmp.      in  I«esser  A^a.  Havbg  penetrated  the  Cilidan  passes,  he 
g^Q*^j^  appeared  widi  a  well  composed  army  in  the  rich  Pfaxygiaai 
^^-  plsan;  and  after  summoning  to  his  standard  Attalus  of  Per* 

gainus,  the  exasperated  enemy  of  Achaeua,  in  the  course  of 
a  sin^  campsugnhe  divested  this  usurper  of  his  most  valued 
acquisitions^  drove  him  from  the  open  country,  and  compel- 
kd  him  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Sardes  the  capital 
of  Lydia»  Into  this  place  Achaeus  conducted  the  flower  of 
'  his  army.  The  city  was  strongly  ^fortified  by  nature  and  art; 
the  citadel  was  deemed  impregnable;  fand  as  Achsens  had 
foreseen  the  evils  likely  to  fall  on  him,  both  had  been  amply 
supplied  widi  all  necessaries  for  subsistence  and  defence* 
Antiochus  sat  down  before  the  place,  and  continued  to  be* 
siege  it  during  nearly  two  years,  in  which  space  of  time 
maiiy  assaults  were  made  by  da^  and  ni^t,  in  all  of  which 
thid  boldness  of  the  besiegers  was  more  boldly  repelled, 
and  their  stratagems  encountered  and  defeated  fay  sdD 
superior  address.  Antiochus,  thus  baflled  in  all  his  attempt^ 
converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  determined  to 
remain  before  Sardes  until  hunger  should  subdue  his  adver- 
sary^®^ 
Strdea  But  he  had  not  long  embraced  this  resolutioni  when  La* 

Uiroagfa  goras,  a  crafty  Cretan,  Spired  him  widi  hopes  of  bringing 
the  «««-  the  war  to  a  more  speedy  issue.  Lagoras  had  learned  fix)m  a 
KOTM  the  long  military  experience,  that  the  strongest  places  were  often 
oiymp!      assailed  with  most  success  on  that  very  side,  where  over* 

exU.  8. 
B.  C.  215. 

»  Polybius,  L  W.  c.  51.  <«  fd.  L  viL  c  15. 
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futtly  opinifni-  prapounced  them  impregiiable.  There  waa  a   chap. 
part  of  the.Sardtan  walls,  jotningthe  citadel  with  the  city, — ^BZ: — 
built  on  craggy  rocks,  overhaiq^iog  a  rugged  valley,  and 
ivluch  the  besieg^n  called  ^*  the  Saw,"  from  theaharp  protu* 
bcraoces  and  notches  indenting  its  summit.  That  thia  part  of 
the  fertxBcation  was  ungnaided,  Lagoras.was  led  to  conjec- 
ture from  the  following  circumstance.   Though  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  catde  were  usually  precipitated  from 
*^  the  Saw''  into  the  rocky  abyss  below  it,  yet  the  vnltures 
who  flocked  thither  for  their- prey  often  reposed  on  the  high 
auljacent  wall  after  gorging  themselves  anaong  the  deep  and 
hc^ow  carema.  JLagoras  having  carefolly  examined  the  situ- 
ation, dncemed  a  part  of  the.  fortification  to  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  make  approaches  unperceived,  and  secure* 
Iv  to  fix  ladciers  ^*  He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his 
discovery  to  Amiocfaus;  and  requested  that,  in  so  arduous 
an  oadertaking,  he  might  be  assisted  by  the  ready  boldness 
of  Theodotus  the  Etolian,  and  of  Dicmysius  who  command*^ 
cd  that  distinguished  portion  of  the  hypatfns^  forming  the 
royal  guard*   The  three  adventurers  concerted  measures 
among  themselves,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations. 
For  executing  their  design,  they  chose  a  night,  of  whidi  the 
fauter  part  received  not  any  benefit  from  the  moon.  In  the 
preceding  evening,  they  had  selected  fifteen  men  the  stoutest 
and  bcddest  in  the  army;  who  accompanied  them,  bearing  die 
scaling  ladders.  They  were  followed  by  thirty  others,  who,         i 
after  Lagoras  and  his  companions  had  passed  the  walls,  and 
were  occupied  in  removing  the  bolts  or  bars  on  the  inside  of 
the  gate,  might  exert  themselves  as  vigorously  from  without, 
in  destroying  its  cramps  and  hinges.  Two  thousand  soldiers 
succeeded  at  a  due  distance,  ready,  when  the  gate  was  burst 
open,  to  rush  into  the  area  surrounding  the  theatre,  a  post 
highly  convenient  fer  their  purpose  between  the  city  and  ci- 
tadel. The  design  n^as  executed  with  an  intrepidity  and  pre- 
cision equal  to  the  craft  and  secrecy  with  which  it  .'lad  been 

*®  Polyb.  1.  vii.  c.  16,  ct  8«q. 
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CHAP.  coDCcrted.  Sheltered  by  darkness  and  the  prqjecdiw  bro«r  of 

'' — a  craggy  eminence,  the  assailants  made  their  approaches  on* 

perceived,  fixed  the  scalimg  ladders  to  the  walls,  imd  at  the 
dawn  of  morning,  at  ^hich  time  the  ^^  Saw"  was  left  alto- 
gether unguarded,  began  to  climb  into  the  ci^.  They  ccndd 
not  be  seen  because  of  the  interposing  rocks,  either  by 
Achsus,  commanding  in  the  citadel,  or  his  lieutenant  Ario* 
bazus,  then  posted  in  the  city.  But  they  were  distincdy  view- 
ed by  the  soldiers  in  Antiochus'  camp,  whose  mingled  eao» 
tions  at  so  unexpected  and  extraordinary  a  spectacle,  Tsifjoi 
have  alarmed  the  enemy,  had  not  a  detachment  been  inatandy 
sent  to  attack,  by  way  of  diversion,  the  opposite  gate  on  the 
east,  called  the  Gate  of  Persia.  Ariobazus  marched  thither 
with  a  superior  force,  and  rashly  issuing  from  the  gate,  en- 
gaged  in  an  unseasonable  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  Achaans, 
more  discerning,  sent  troops  to  the  western  side,  towards 
which  he  had  observed  the  attention  of  Antiochus'  cansp  to 
be  directed.  But  as  they  had  to  traverse  slowly  many  rough 
and  intricate  paths,  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  hinder  the 
gate  near  the  ^^  Saw"  from  being  broke  open,  and  logons, 
with  upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  from  forming  on  the 
area  around  the  theatre  ^^ 
The  city  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  besiegers  had  got  within 
aaeked.  ^^  ^j^^  Ariobazus  returned  in  such  hasty  confusion^  that 
many  of  the  enemy  entered  together  with  him  the  gate  of 
Persia.  A  general  assault  followed;  the  entrances  were  for-* 
ced  open  on  all  sides:  Ariobazus,  totally  overpowered,  es- 
caped with  difficulty  into  the  citadel,  while  Sardes  became 
a  prey  to  rapacity  and  vengeance,  and  suffered  by  fire  and 
sword  all  the  evib  incident  to  rebellious  cities  stormed  by 
enraged  conquerors. 
Achsus  Achaeus  had  the  mortification  to  behold  from  his  fortress 
fenS>'£e  ^^  dreadful  calamities  inflicted  on  his  faithful  Sardians, 
»^ili»ttbc  ^i^J^o"^  *«  possibility  of  affording  them  the  smallest  relief. 

whole  Sy- 
rian army.  ax  p^^y^y^^  [.  yji,  g.  16.  et  seq. 
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only  resource  against  death  by  torture  consisted  in  the   cHAP. 
strength  of  the  citadel,  and  his  perseverance  in  defending  it. 


But  Antiochus  was  not  less  persevering  in  the  siege;  careless 
of  other  concerns,  provided  he  could  get  into  his  hands  this 
daring  rebel. 

In  this  situation  of  aflEsurs,  Ptolemy,  or  rather  his  minister  Ptolemy 
Sosibius,  began  to  think  that  they  had  too  much  neglected  project  for 
the  safety  of  an  ally,  whose  boldness  and  dexterity  might  Adlseuf  to 
render  him  highly  useful  to  their  interest.  The  Syrians  bore  ^>®*P«- 
wilfa  impatience  the  long  absence  of  their  king;  the  melancholy 
firmness  of  Achseus,  a  man  nearly  related  to  the  tlfrone, 
excited  in  diem  mingled  sentiments  of  admiration  and  pity; 
and  if  he  should  escape  from  his  strong-hold,  and  appear 
unexpectedly  at  Antioch,  a  powerful  party  would  be  ready 
to  espouse  his  cause,  and  enable  him  to  dispute  with  Antio- 
chus the  crown  of  S3rria,  which  had  been  formerly  tendered 
to  him.  A  civil  war  in  Syria  would,  at  any  rate,  according 
to  the  maTJms  too  ordinaty  in  state  policy,  be  advantageous 
to  the  neighbouring  and  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt.  Under 
these  impressions,  Sosibius  applied  to  Bolis,  a  Cretan  in 
Ptolemy's  service,  who  had  attained  all  those  rewards  and 
honours  which  die  king  bestowed  on  his  favourite  ge- 
nends,  but  whose  insatiable  mind  still  sighed  after  higher 
accumulations  of  wealth,  and  more  conspicuous  marks  of 
distinction.  Sosibius  told  the  Cretan,  that  nothing  could  give 
him  greater  merit  with  Ptolemy,  than  the  contrivance  of 
some  means  by  which  Achseus  might  effect  his  escape  from 
the  Sardian  citadel^. 

The  crafty  Bolis,  having  taken  a  few  days  for  deliberation,  coiiYerte4 
returned  with  a  smiling  countenance  to  the  minister.  HeJ^^^^ 
acquainted  him  that  Cambylus,  his  countryman,  his  relation,  ^ij^erin^ 
and  most  intimate  friend,  commanded  for  Antiochus  a  post  his  ene- 
behind  the  citadel,  which  being  extremely  difficult  of  access,  oiDrmp. 
had  not  been  fortified  by  walls,  but  which  was  strongly  ^  c.^sTv. 
guarded,  night  and  day,  by  a  trusty  band  of  Cretans.  Upon 
his  connexion  with  Cambylus,  Bolb  grounded  the  fairest 
hopes  of  success;  and  Sosibius  supplied  a  bag  of  money 

*'  PolybiuBi  1.  viii.  c.  IT.  ct  »eq. 
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CHAP,   wiiliout  whkh  Qothmg  could  be  done  in  auch  an  uodei^ 


XIV. 


He  also  provided  Bolis  with  lettera  of  credence,  written  in 
cipher,  to  Nichomachiis  of  Rhodes,  and  Melancomas  of 
Ephesus,  confidential  agents  of  Achaeus,  by  means  of  whom 
that  general  had  formerly  carried  on  all  his  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Ptolemy.  To  these  men  Bolis,  sailing  first  to 
Rhodes,  and  afterwards  to  Epbesus,  fully  communicated  his 
design,  towards  the  success  of  which  be  found  them  most 
zealous  to  cooperate.  He  then  sent  Arian,  an  officer  who 
had  served  under  him  in  Ptolemy's  army,  to  acquaint  Cam- 
bylus  that  he  had  come  from  Alexandria  to  hire  metacen* 
aries,  and  to  request  him  to  name  the  ttase  and  place  for  a 
private  interview. 
How  thia        In  consequcttce  of  this  message,  the  two  Cretans  met  in 
M.         '  the  night:  Bolis  produoed  a  letter  containing  the  heads  of 
his  project.  Upon  this  writing,  he  and  his  friend  held  a 
consultation  highly  becoming  the  flagitious  maxinaa  and 
unprincipled  boldness  of  thekr  country.  In  this  truly  Cretan 
conference,  they  psdd  not  die  snudlest  regard  to  the  interest 
of  their  respective  masters;  neither  of  them  bestowed  a 
thought  on  the  safieQr  of  die  unhappy  Acbmis;  the  9fAt 
point  in  deliberation  was,  which  of  their  enqiloyeni  they 
might  dupe  with  most  profit  and  safety.  At  length,  after 
examining  all  the  sides  and  bearings  of  the  afiair,  they  agreed 
to  divide  between  them  ten  talents  already  received  from 
Sosibius,  and  then  to  bargain  for  a  new  bribe  from  Antiochus, 
for  betraying  Achsus  into  his  hands.  Cambylus  seized  a 
fit  opportunity  for  opening  the  business  to  Antiochus.  The 
king^s  professions  of  gratitude  corresponded  with  hia  trans- 
ports of  joy.  Bolis  obtained  letters  of  credence  in  frvour 
of  Cambylus  and  himself,  addressed  to  Achseus  by  his 
sincere  friends  Nichoroachus  and  Melanoomas.  These  letters 
were  delivered  to  the  besieged  prince  by  Anan,  for  whom 
Cambylus  was  careful  to  procure  safe  access  to  the  citadeL 
Achseus,  with  the  distrust  of  a  man  long  versed  in  afiaiis, 
and  whose  life  was  at  itake,  questJoned  Arian  with  equal 
anxiety  and  subdety.  The  answers  which  he  received  from 
.   him  concerning  the  enterprise  itself,  and  all  the  parties 
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concerned  in  it,  were  delivered  with  an  air  of  genuine  truth;   chap. 

for  Arian,  though  privy  to  the  original  design  in  favour  of  ■  ^^^^ 

Achaeus,  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  subsequent  intrigue 
for  making  his  rescue  from  the  citadel  the  means  of  surren- 
dering him  to  Antiochus.  The  behaviour  of  Arian  affording 
much  satisfaction,  he  was  sent  back  with  an  answer  to  Me* 
lancomas,  at  Ephesus,  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Sardes; 
and,  through  the  same  messenger,  several  other  letters  passed 
between  Achneus  and  his  firm  Ephesian  friend.  At  length 
Achaeus  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  taken  his  resolution j  he 
desired,  therefore,  that  Bolis,  together  with  Arian,  might  be 
sent  to  him  the  first  moonless  night.  Bolis  received  with 
alacrity  the  expected  summons  to  action;  and  after  spending 
a  whole  day  with  Cambylus,  to  adjust  with  him  their  several 
parts  in  the  plot,  was,  in  the  evening  that  preceded  its  ei&> 
ecution,  presented  privately  to  Antiochus  in  his  tent,  and  by 
him  confirmed  in  his  purpose,  through  the  prospect  of 
vast  rewards.  From  his  secret  interview  with  Antiochus, 
Bolis  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  citadel,  and 
there  joining  Arian,  who  waited  for  him,  was  presently  ad* 
mitted  to  Achaeus.  The  behaviour  of  Bolis  was  frank  and 
manly;  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  looks  and  words  bespoke  . 
a  character  calculated  to  succeed  in  any  the  boldest  enter* 
prise.  Yet  Achaeus  did  not  think  fit  entirely  to  trust  him. 
He  accordingly  pretended,  that,  for  the  arrangement  of  his 
future  proceedings,  it  was  necessary  that  a  few  of  his  friends 
should  be  placed  in  safety  at  Ephesus,  before  he  himself  at- 
tempted to  effectuate  his  escape.  With  this  view,  Bolis  and 
Arian  were  desired  to  retire  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  and  to 
wait  there  imtil  five  persons  joined  them,  whom  they  were 
to  take  under  their  guidance.  Meanwhile  Achaeus  visited  his 
affectionate  wife  Laodice,  and  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to 
her  the  secret  of  his  intended  departure.  The  sudden  intel- 
ligence disturbed  her  understanding.  He  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  endeavouring  to  calm  her  disorder;  and  then  assum- 
ing a  coarse  and  vulgar  habit,  with  four  of  his  friends  dressed 
Vol.  II.  20 
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CHAP,   as  meanly  as  himself,  followed  Bolis  and  Arian  to  the  place 

2^^*^ appointed,  after  charging  the  companions  of  his  flight  that 

one  of  them  only  should  speak  with  their  conductors.  At 
first  Bolis  was  disconcerted,  not  knowing  which  of  the 
fugitives  was  Achsus,nor  indeed  whether  that  prince  was  of 
the  number;  but  as  they  had  to  pass  many  rough  craggs  and 
dangerous  precipices,  the  attention  involuntarily  shown  by 
the  others  in  handing  and  helping  the  disguised  Achseus,  en- 
abled the  crafty  Bolis  to  discern  his  victim.  When  they  had 
advanced  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  agreed  on  betweeli  himself 
and  Cambylus,  Bolis  whisded  by  way  of  signal;  Cambylus, 
with  a  party  of  armed  men,  started  from  their  ambush;  die 
former  of  these  traitors  grasped  Achseus  in  his  arms,  and  so 
envclopea  him  in  his  own  mantle,  that  he  was  unable  to  use 
his  dagger.  The  four  others  were  secured  by  the  followers  of 
Cambylus. 
AtlkfSBM  Achasus,  in  bonds,  was  brought  that  same  night  to  Ab- 

Anti«chus  tiochus,  who  lay  sleepless  in  his  tent  waiting  the  event.  At 
Behaviour  ^^B^^  ^^  •^  adversary,  long  the  object  of  his  terror,  now 
oftheiai.  humbled  in  the  dust,  Antiochus  remained  confused  and 
speechless,  until  his  faculties  were  revived  by  the  warmdi 
of  sympathetic  tears,  which  flowed  plenteously  at  a  spectacle 
so  impressive  of  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Panuh-  His^compassion,  if  it  ever  reached  the  heart,  was  dissipated 

ftrmer.  next  moming  by  the  presence  of  his  ministers  and  generals 
In  a  council,  hastily  assemblied  in  the  royal  tent,  it  was 
agreed  that  Achseus  should  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor.  The 
extremities  were  dissevered  from  his  trunk,  which,  wrapped 
in  an  ass's  skin,  was  fixed  on  a  cross.  On  the  highest  pan  of 
diat  instrument  of  torture,  the  head,  separated  from  the  bodv, 
and  uncovered,  declared  the  unhappy  criminal;'  a  man 
ennobled  by  many  virtues^  before  the  deceitfulness  of  pros- 
perity conspired  with  royal  ingratitude  to  drive  him  into 
rebellion^. 

••3  Polybius,  I  viii.  c.  17—23. 
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The  tumultary  acclamations  of  the  camp,  which  accom«  chap. 

•  •  •   %       XIV 

panied  his  execution,  were  deeply  suspected  by  Laodice, 


who  alone  was  apprised  of  her  husband's  ^ight,  and  inwardly  hb  wife 
trembled  for  his  safety.  A  herald  soon  arrived  in  the  citadel,  *^*^**' 
to  announce  the  fate  of  Achseus«  That  fortress  was  filled,  first 
with  lamentation,  and  then  widi  discord.  Antiochus  re* 
newed  his  assaults,  which  finally  prevailed;  the  highminded 
X^aodice  in  vain  exhorting  her  adherents  still  to  persevere 
in  resistance,  rather  than  submit  to  the  murderer  of  thete 
long  admired  general. 

Antiochus  having  thus  punished  the  revolt  in  Lesser  Asia,  Antioeho^ 
with  as  signal  vengeance  as  he  had  formerly  inflicted  on'JJ^^^ 
tha^  of  Media,  thought  himself  destined  to  extinguish  ra- *^!^?  ^ 
bellion  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  For  upwards  of  thirty  «iq4  Bactri- 
years  the  Parthians  -and  Bactrians  had  refused  tribute  andoirap. 
disavowed  allegiance.  The  former  of  these  countries  waSozuVfi. 
now  governed  by  Arsaces  III.  the  latter  by  Euthydemus,|[j^****^ 
also  the  third  Greek  kifig  of  Bactria,  and  who,  by  fortunate 
enterprise,  had  risen  to  that  throne  from  the  condition  of  a 
humble  citizen  of  Ionian  Magnesia^.  With  a  well  appointed 
army,  Antiochus  marched  into  those  outlying  countries; 
traversed,  as  conqueror,  Parthia  with  its  maritime  appen- 
dage of  Hyrcania,  and  granted  peace  to  Arsaces,  only  on 
condition  that  he  followed  his  standard  against  the  more  for- 
midable Euthydemus.  This  prince,  to  remove  the  war  from 
his  own  country,  encountered  Antiochus  in  the  contiguous 
province  of  Aria:  a  great  batde  ensued,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  signalized  his  personal  prowess,  and  obtained  a  glorious 
victory,  after  his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him,  and  his 
teeth  had  been  dashed  out  by  a  painful  wound  in  the  mouth* 
Previously  to  the  action,  he  had  deceived  the  enemy  by 
passing  the  river  Arius  in  the  night,  when  its  banks  were 
unguarded;  and  in  the  batde  itself,  he  had  sustained  with    , 
firmness  the  repeated  charges  of  new  bodies  of  cavalry  con- 
tinually succeeding  to  each  other:  a  mode  of  warfare  which, 

^  Polybiusy  L  xi.  d  34.  Conf.  Bayer  Histor.  Re|^.  Bactrian. 
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CHAP,    the  Bactrtans  should  seem    to  have  adopted  from  their 
neighbours  the  Scythians* 


Peace  with  Euthydeoius  retfeated  precipitately  to  his  capital  Bactra^^ 
mmftin*"of^^  th'jHce  despatched  an  ambassador  to.  Antiochus,  to  pro- 
Uaiuia.  pose  terms  of  accommodation.  Among  other  arguments 
employed  io  stop  the  progress  of  the  conqueror,  Euthydemus 
obaerVed,  that  he  himself  had  never  revolted  from  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  but,  on  the  contrary',  had  moimted  the  throne  of 
Bactria  by  punishing  the  descendent  of  a  rebeL  To  this 
remark  he  added,  that  vast  swarms  of  Scythians  were  actu- 
{illy  hovering  on  his  northern  frontier;  and  that,  if  Bactria 
was  weakened  by  a  civil  war  among  Greeks,  not  only  (hat 
country,  but  the  more  central  provinces  of  Asia,  might  be 
desolated  and  barbarized  by  those  formidable  Nomades. 
Antiochufl  felt  the  weight  of  this  latter  argument;  and  wheo 
Euthydemus  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  adjust  terms  between 
them,  he  Was  so  much  delighted  with  the  behaviour  and  con- 
versation of  the  young  Bactrian,  that  he  promised  to  ^vc 
him  one  of  his  own  daughters  in  marriage,  consenting,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  father  should  continue  to  maintain  the 
name  and  state  of  independent  royalty  ^^. 
Renews  Antiochus  remained  thenceforward  above  seven  years  in 

with  the^  Upper  Asia,  in  which  time  he  governed  ably  the  valuable 
Sop^^^  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus.  On  the 
mua.  banks  of  the  latter  he  renewed  his  friendship  with  the  Indian 
SophagesimuB,  and  returned  from  his  eastern  expediuon  to 
Seleucia  Babylonia  with  vast  treasures,  and  with  one  hun- 
Gem  from  ^'"^^  and  fifty  elephants  ^^.  Shordy  afterwards,  we  find  him 
the  Arabi.  bclow  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  rescuing  the  commercial 
city  Gerra^',  on  the  Persian  gulph,  from  the  grasp  of  Ara- 
bian robbers.  In  return  for  this  favour,  he  was  rewarded 
by  die  Gerrseans  with  a  profusion  of  spices  and  perfumes,  as 
well  as  with  large  contributions  in  gold  and  silver,  all  of 

**  Polybiua,  1.  x.  c  46,  says  Za-         *7  id.  |.  xl  c.  54. 
I'iaspa,  another  name  for  the  same         *»  He  confirmed  the  tktu^fM,^- 

l*^^^^'  tlonal  independenoe,  of  Geira.  f«- 

♦«  Po!>blU5, 1.  X.  c.  48,  et  geq.  Ivb.1.  xii?.  c.  9. 


ana 
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which*  as  we  have  seen«  were  the  usual  articles  of  traffic  in   CHAP. 

XIV 

that  wealthy  emporium  ^*. 


In  the  same  year  that  Antiochu^,  after  along  and  glorious  Phaopa- 
absence,  revisited  his  capital  on  the  Orontes,  he  was  deliver-  ceedmn  in 
ed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Egypt  by.thii  death  of  q^J^*™' 
Philopater,  whose  debaucheries  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  ^'^'^*-g^y, 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his 
reign.  That  slothful  tyrant  had,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  his  subjects,  defeated  Antiochus  in  the  decisive  batde  of 
Raphia,  and  thereby  gained  possession  of  Code-Syria,  Phoeni-* 
cia,  and  Palsestine.  He  remained  in  these  provinces  three 
months  after  the  battle,  and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  every  city  into  which  he  entered, 
with  the  adulation  offered  by  the  multitude  to  conquerors 
undeserving  to  live,  and  which,  in  intermediate  territories, 
often  fluctuating  between  two  great  rival  kingdoms,  was  not 
checked  by  any  remains  of  allegiance  to  their  former  master. 
His  transactions  af  Jerusalem  have  been  alone  thought  wor- 
thy of  record  ***•  Ptolemjr  surveyed  the  antique  grandeur  of 
the  city,  offered  oblations  to  Jehovah,  and  dedicated  valua- 
ble presents  in  his  temple.  But  not  contented  with  viewing 
that  edifice  from  the  outer  court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile  > 
was  permitted  to  pass,  he  desired  to  proceed  through  the 
holy  house,  into  the  most  holy  sanctuary,  where  none  of  the 
Jews  themselves  could  lawfully  enter,  except  the  high  priest 
alone,  and  even  that  sacred  magistrate  but  once  only  in  the 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  The  king  was  informed 
of  the  unsurmountable  objection  to  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
riosity. But  though  the  priests,  in  their  solemn  array,  and 
august  vestments,  intreated  him  to  desist  from  a  purpose  not 
allowable  even  in  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  he  answered  - 
roughly,  that  his  authority  was  not  to  be  controlled  by  their 
laws  *'. 

**  Sec  above,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  is  by  mifttake 

^o  They  are  related  in  III  Mac-  subacituted  for  that   of    Ptolemy 

cabees  throughout,  and  in  KuiBnus'  Philopater. 

Lalineditionof  JotephuB,  l.ii.  ConL  '^   Ei  aunt    tnftrmu    Tavr»s    mr 

Apion,  in  which,  however,  the  name  r/^cn-,  t/ci «  ^u,  Maccab. 
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CHAP.        The  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  While  the  high  priest 
-  Simon  prayed  to  Jehovah  to  defend  his  own  sanctuary,  to 


t%mpt  to     Jehovah  who,  inhabiting  the  highest  heavens,  into  which  no 
mnetiifiry   i^ortal  coald  asccnd,  had  yet  consecrated  a  chosen  spot  for 
frustrated,  the  monument  of  his  glory  and  worship,  a  promiscuous  mul- 
tifude,  of  every  age  and  either  sex,  filled  the  air  with  such 
loud  and  lamentable  wailings,  that  it  seemed  as  if  not  only 
human  voices,  but  the  walls  and  streets  from  their  foundatioQ 
had  deprecated  the  frantic  impiety  of  the  king*  His  purpose 
was  unalterable;  but  as  he  pressed  from  the  inner  court  to  the 
sanctuary,  he  was  shaken  ^^  like  a  reed  by  the  wind,  and  fell 
speechless  on  the  ground."  We  have  seen,  on  a  former  cxxa- 
sjon,  that  with  the  most  beastly  profligacy,  be  united  die 
most  abjectsiiperstition;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther his  body  was  agitated  by  external  force,  or  whether  the 
Almighty  shook  him  more  dreadfully  from  within,  by  the 
guilty  terrors  of  his  mind.  He  was  carried  from  the  temple 
half  dead  by  his  bodyguards;  and,  upon  his  recovery,  made 
haste  to  leave  Jerusalem. 
His  ra^e        At  his  retum  to  Alexandria,  he  carried  with  him  his  re- 
in cnicuV  s^n^^^^i^t  against  the  Jews,  who  were  more  numerous  in  that 
tile  Jews  in  ^^P^^^^  ^^^°  cvetk  in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  who  had  long  en- 
Aiexiin.     joyed  in  E^^t  all  the  privileges  of  those  Greeks  and  Macc- 
Oivmp.      donians  who  formed  the  first  class  of  citizens  or  subjects'^. 
H.c.  L>i6.    Ptolemy  published  a  decree  degrading  them  from  this  rank, 
.  and  ordering  them  to  be  enrolled  among  the  lowest  casts  of 
£g}'ptians.  As  an  additional  insult,  they  were  to  be  stiglna- 
tized  in  their  bodies  by  the  figure  of  an  ivy  leaf,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Bacchus'^:  and  none  who  refused  compliance  with  die 
established  rites  of  paganism,  were  allowed  access  to  the  gates 
'of  the  palace,  which,  as  the  judges  commonly  sat  there, 
amounted  to  a  sentence  of  outlawry  against  the  whole  nation. 
Notwithstanding  these  cruel  and  disgraceful  penalties,  scarce* 
ly  three  hundred  Jews  apostatized  from  their  religion;  and 

*'  Joseph.  Antiq.'Lzii.  c  1.  Conf.         '^  U«  Maccab,  c.  vi.  ▼.  T. 
Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  797- 
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those  who  had  the  meanness  to  embrace  that  measure  for  the   chap. 

XIV 

sake  of  wordly  advantages,  met  with  ineffable  disdain  from  ■' — 

their  brethren*  This  contempt  of  his  authority  provoked 
Ptolemy  to  madness.  The  Jews  were  dragged  as  the  worst  of 
criminals  from  all  parts  of  Egypt  to  Alexandria,  and  many 
thousands  were  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome  of  that  city,  to  be 
destroyed  for  public  sport  by  elephants  rendered  furious  with 
frankincense  and  wine*  The  horrid  show  was  twice  adjourn- 
ed, because  Ptolemy  in  consequence  of  his  drunken  carousals, 
happened  to  outsleep  the  times  appointed;  and  on  the  third 
day  the  intoxicated  elephants,  instead  of  attacking  the  Jewish 
victims,  turned  their  chief  rage  against  the  Egyptian  specta*  . 
tors.  This  unexpected  catastrophe,  accompanied  with  other 
extraordinary'^  circumstances,  again  overwhelmed  Ptolemy 
with  religious  terror;  he  rescinded  his  odious  decree,  and 
revoked  his  execrable  orders:  the  Jews,  faithful  to  their  law, 
were  reinstated  in  all  their  privileges;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
capricious  despotism,  Ptolemy  made  atonement  for  his  cruel* 
ty  to  themselves  by  the  more  cruel  permission  of  retaliating  it 
on  their  apostate  brethren ''• 

Tame  as  the  Egyptians  always  were,  and  as  the  Greeks  and  Civil  war 
Macedonians  had  recently  become,  it  was  not  to  be  expected '°   ^' ^' ' 
that  they  should  continue  to  pay  implicit  submission  to  such . 
an  execrable  tyrant.  To  oppose  Antiochus  in  the  great  battle 
of  Raphia,  Ptolemy  had  armed  a  larger  portiop  of  the  Egyp* 
tians  than  were  usually  admitted  into  the  service.    This  cir- 
cumstance, inspiring  them  with  more  than  ordinary  courage, 
occasioned  a  civil  war,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  des- 
cribed in  history,  nor  is  the  loss  to  be  regretted,  since  it  pro- 
duced not  any  memorable  exertions  either  of  skill  or  valour, 
being  distinguished  only  by  disgusting  enormities  perpeti  a- 
ted  by  the  contending  parties.  While  it  lasted  Egypt  nr.ust 

'^  An{^b  descended,  feCtfottluft     £dit.  Francofurt. 
**  of  frightful  forms,"  visible  to  all         '^  III.  Maccab.  c.  iiL  v.  4,  ^ 
1>ut  the  Jew9.  IIL  Maccab.  p.  89?. 


* 
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CHAP,   have  indeed  been  the  scene  cS  Uoodshed,  if,  of  liie  Jevis^: 
— _.: — inhabitants  only,  forty  thousand  perished  in  the  contest'^. 
AbiUties         Ptolemy  prevailed  over  the  insurgents  through  the  rebtivc 

mkI  crones 

of  the  mi-   superiority  of  his  generals,  and  the  real  abilities  of  his  minu- 
bitn!'^        ter  Sosibius,  a  man  grown  old  in  government,  and  unprioci- 
pled  as  he  was,  an  indispensably  useful  instrument  iukUt 
such  a  tyrannical  reign '^.  He  was   fertile  in  expedients,  of 
great  presence  of  mind,  had  boldness  to  adopt  vigorous  mea- 
sures,  and  penetration  to  discern  energetic  agents.  What 
Ptolemy  most  admired  in  his  minister  was  his  cruel  dexterit} 
in  removing  secretly,  by  the  cup  or  the  dagger,  all  those 
whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  openly  to  destroy*  Is 
this  number  was  the  highminded    Arsinoe,    Philop^s 
queen  and  sister,  who,  while  her  husband  wallowed  in  the 
lowest  sensuality,  still  sustained  with  dignity  the  honours  o( 
her  rank  and  birth.  Her  murder,  which  Sosibius  effected 
through  the  agency  of  his  creature  Philammon  '',  destroyed 
the  last  restraint  on  the  headstrong  profligacy  of  the  king. 
The  aho.    The  abominable  Agathoclean  family,  contrivers  or  instni- 
AgAthocic- ments  of  every  pollution,  governed  him  absolutely;  and 
— ThSfr   at  the  time  of  his  obscure  death '%    held  the  wealth  and 
P"^*^'     strength  of  Egypt  so  firmly  in  their  hands,  that  unawed  by 
death  of     Sosibius,  now  loaded  with  years  and  the  weight  of  his 

Philopater.      .  *         ,       ,  i      «  i-        »  .        r 

oiTmp.  crimes,  Agathocles  assumed  the  guardianship  of  youog 
B.C.364.  Ptolemy,  and  with  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
When  he  had  confirmed  his  usurpation  by  donatives  to 
the  soldiers,  and  by  the  murder^  of  all  those  who  were 
likely  to  dispute  his  authority,  he  promoted  to  the  &rst 
employments  of  the  state  and  army,  servile  mercena- 
ries and  low  mechanics,  most  of  them  men  debasid  siil) 

*•  Eusebius  in  Chronic,  p.  185.  time,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  li^ 
'f  Poly  bins,  1.  XV.  c  25.  old  ag^e  did  not  protect  him  tpivsx. 
*•  Id-  ibid.  c.  33.  A  jjathoclca*  jealousy.  Tiii»  conjee 
'^  His  death  was  lonfr  concealed  ture  is  corroborated  by  thepartuu- 
by  those  who  managed  affairs  under  lar   mention   of  Sosibius  snd  hh 
him,  (Justin,  1.  xkz.  c.  2.)»  so  that  villanies  in    the  same  chapter  ot 
the  date  of  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  Polybius,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
with  chronologers.  VaiUant.  Hiat.  Agathocles  destroyed  all  his  nvib 
Ptolem.  p.  68.  Polyb.  L  xv.  c*  25. 
•<»  As  Smbiusdittimears  St  tlus 
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more  by  vileness  of  mind,  than  meanness  of  condition.  At  CHAP^ 

•  XIV 

the  head  of  such  a  courts  Agathocles  gave  loose  reins  to  the  ' 


most  shameless  intemperance,  and  to  enormities,  if  possible, 
more  flagitious  than  those  by  which  his  late  master  had  pro- 
voked a  civil  war.  The  Alexandrians  murmured,  communi- 
cated their  complaints,  and  secredy  corresponded  with  the 
military  commanders  in  the  provinces,  intreating  them  to 
march  to  their  assistance  against  an  usurper,  who  trusting 
to  the  protection  of  the  city  guaf  ds,  seduced  by  his  largesses, 
raged  with  unbridled  fury  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital* 

Tlepolemus,  a  general  of  abilities  and  enterprise,  under*  Conipiney 
took  their  defence.  By  means  of  the  posts  which  he  occupied  ti^. 
in  the  inlapd  country,  he  was  enabled  to  intercept  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  com  and  other  necessaries,  which  were  wafted 
down  the  Nile  to  feed  a  profuse  court,  a  numerous  garrison, 
and  a  city  long  crowded  with  inhabitants,  both  freemen  and 
slaves.  The  correspondence  between  the  Alexandrians  and 
Tlepolemus  escaped  the  notice  of  Agalhocks  and  his  agents, 
until  the  different  bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  the  capital 
began  to  be  infected  with  sedition.  Their  rapacity  had  much 
lowered  his  treasury;  from  the  vicinity  of  their  encampments 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens,  they  enjoyed  a  free  commu-  v 

nication  with' the  latter,  and  were  moved  by  their  unceasing 
complaints;  compassion  gaining  easier  access  to  their  mer- 
cenary minds  as  cruelty  grew  less  profitable. 

The  tyrant,  alarmed  by  his  danger,  had  recourse  to  those  AnUio- 
called  the  royal  guards,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  holding  ^^^'10^^.' 
the  first  rank  in  the  Egj'ptian  service.  He  proceeded  to  *eir^^.^*^.^^ 
camp,  bringing  with  him  Agathoclea  and  Ptolemy  a  ciiild  J-^*"^  >oU 
iive^^  years  old,  whom  he  showed  to  the  sbldiers,  and  whose 
fate  he  bewailed  in  a  strain  of  dramatic  lamentation  too  art- 
ful to  be  affecting.  When  he  had  mounted  a  tribunal,  and 
?   *' '  d  the  young  prince  in  his  arms,  "  Him,"  he  said,  *^  the 
(1^  3.  *  adent  of  your  ancient  kings,  his  father  at  the  hour  of 

'    '  istin,  1.  XXX.  c.  2.  Conf.  Hieronvin.  in  Daniel,  c.  xi 

Vol.1..  2P 
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CHAP,    death  placed  in  the  hands  of  her,  (pcMiiting  to  Agadioclea% 
— = — '■ — who  18  altogether  unable  to  ward  oflF  the  unforeseen  danger; 


deitnic- 
Hon. 


you  only  Macedonians  can  defend  him,  and  confirm  in  his 
throne  this  rightful  heir,  ready  to  be  assailed  by  disloyal  am- 
bition*^"  He  then  produced  witnesses  to  prove  thatTlepok- 
Tn.:itcr<i  by  Rius  had  taken  measures  for  usurping  the  crown*  Hut  the 
Jom.  soldiers,  instead  of  regarding  his  proofs,  or  the  tears  which 
be  shed  in  abundance,  treated  him  with  scorn.  He  met  with 
a  similar  reception  from  the  other  bodies  of  the  city  troops, 
to  which  he  successively  applied;  many  sokUers  meanwhile 
arriving  by  the  Nile  from  the  distant  nomes  or  provinces, 
and  reinforcing  the  malecontents,  now  impelled  to  immediate 
action,  by  the  consideration  thatTlepolemus  by  commandiag 
the  river,  could  intercept  the  ordinary  convoys  of  provisions 
to  Alexandria. 
incMieots  In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  the  instruments  of  the  tyrant, 
dpl^te^  his  upon  some  secret  accusation,  seized  Danae,  mother-in-law 
toTlepolemus,  as  she  returned  from  making  her  supplications 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  dragged  her  unveiled  through 
the  streets  to  prison.  This  most  unseasonable  outrage  still 
farther  exasperated  the  Alexandrians.  In  the  night,  writings 
upbraiding  Agatbocles  were  stuck  up  in  every  part  of  the 
city;  and  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  daytime,  to  de- 
clare the  universal  indignation  against  his  government.  The 
trembling  usurper  had  not  made  preparations  for  flight;  he 
had  not  spirit  for  any  great  enterprise,  nor  courage  to  seek 
death  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  partisans. « Meanwhile 
Moeragenes,  one  of  his  lifeguards,  was  accused  of  treacher- 
ously corresponding  with  Tlepolemus.  He  was  committed 
for  examination  to  Nicostratus,  the  tyrant^s  secretary;  who 
upon  his  refusal  to  confess,  ordered  the  executioners  to  pre- 
pare their  instruments  of  torture.  The  culprit  was  already 
stripped,  the  scourges  were  already  raised  to  lacerate  his 
body;  a  sad  prelude  to  more  direful  sufferings.  At  that  mo- 
ment, an  attendant  entered  the  apartment,  whispered  Nicos-' 
tritus  in  the  ear,  and  Hastily  withdrew.  Nicostratus  followed 

«^  ftt>ly!nus,  1.  xv.  c.  26. 
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sis  quickly,  without  speaking  a  word,  but  smiting  continually   CHAP. 
his  thigh  in  token  of  inward  anguish.  The  cause  of  his  dis ^. — ^— 


tress  is  not  explained:  there  was  enough  of  bad  news  to  be 

communicated.  The  executioners  stood  motionless  expecting 

his  return;  but  after  long  waiting  for  him  in  vain,  dropped 

a^vay  one  after  the  other.  Moeragenes  was  thus  left  naked 

and  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  the  palace.  He  betook 

himself  to  flight  through  such  galleries  as  he  fortunately 

found  open,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  reach  in  safety  the 

nearest  tents  of  his  Macedonian  countrymen.  The  soldiers 

were  assembled  at  their  forenoon's  repast,  when  the  arrival 

of  Maragenes,  the  strange  plight  in  which  he  came,  his 

frightful  danger,  and  surprising  escape,  determined  them  to 

seize  the  present  moment  for  destroying  Agathocles  and  his 

family.  They  proceeded  to  the  encampments  of  the  other 

Macedonians,  and  then  to  the  tents  of  other  troops,  which 

were  all  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  same  quarter 

of  the  city. 

When  Agathocles  learned  these  proceedings,  and  still  far- Behaviour 
ther,  that  Tlepolemus  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  insurgents,  cics  Sid  Ui» 
he  behaved  like  a  man  altogether  bereaved  of  understanding.  S^iJJ^Jjje. 
As  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened,  he  retired  calmly 
to  supper,  and  indulged  in  his  habitual  intemperance.  But 
his  mother,  Oenanthe,  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  which  was  then  open  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Tliesmophorean  festival,  an  august  commemoration  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  those  goddesses,  in  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  the  institutions  of  settled  and  civilized  life. 
While  with  piteous  wailings,  and  in  a  dejected  posture,  she 
invoked  Heaven  to  avert  the  evils  that  threatened  her,  and 
which  her  complicated  wickedness  had  most  justly  deserved, 
the  assembled  matrons  of  Alexandria  enjoyed  her  fearful 
humiliation;  a  few  only  vouchsafed  some  broken  expressions 
of  pity,  and  drew  near  to  learn  more  clearly  the  cause  of 
her  affliction.  But  Oenanthe  with  the  voice  and  sentiments 
congenial  to  her  depraved  character  and  infamous  life,  cried 
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CHAP,    out,  ^*  approach  me  not,  wild  beasts!  I  know  your  hatred  to 
me  and  mine:  you  are  praying  the  gods  to  inflict  oo  us  die 


worst  of  sufferings;   but  I  hope,  with    Heaven's  help!  to 
make  you  devour  your  own  children.**  With  these  words, 
she  ordered  her  attendants  to  drive  them  to  a  distance*  The 
women  retired,  holding  tip  their  hands  in  amazement! 
Tnmiik  In       In  every  family,  indignation  now  redoubled  against  the 
diu,  die     public  enemies*  As  darkness  came  on,  the  whole  city  was 
][^^  |J*'  filled  with  tumult,  men  running  in  opposite  directions  with 
^r--  ««««»  -  their  hand,,  and  many  Hying  in  darkness  to  place, 
of  concealment.  A  mixed  multitude  crowded  the  stadium 
and  hippodrome,  the  broad  avenues  leading  to  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus,  above  all,  the  spaciou^  courts  surrounding  the 
palace.  Agathocles  was  roused  by  the  uproar  from  the  stupor 
of  his  debauch;  he  flew  to  the  young  king,  and  taking  him 
by  the  hand  conducted  him  to  a  covered  gallery^,  which 
joined  the  gymnasium  to  the  royal  garden,  called  the  Miean- 
der  from  its  intricate  walks  and  winding  porticoes.  In  this 
subterranean  passage,  the  fugitives  were  joined  by  the  family 
and  principal  friends  of  Agathocles,  all,  except  Philon,  one 
of  the  most  profligate  of  the  number.   They  passed   two 
latticed  doors,  strongly  secured  by  iron  bolts.    AD  night 
long,  they  remained  in  this  concealment,  when  the  insur-> 
gents  were  heard  in  the  mbming  demanding  the  persbn  of 
their  king*  Aristomenes,  an  Acamanian,  then  attended  Aga- 
thocles as  one  of  his  most  devoted  partisans,  and  most  assi* 
duous  flatterers.  This  man  alone,  who  afterwards  governed 
Egypt  with  probity  and  dignity,  ventured  to  pass  through  a 
wicket,  with  a  view  to  appease  the  multitude.  He  was  em- 
powered to  offer,  on  the  part  of  Agathocles,  the  surrender 
of  office,  rank,  wealth;  in  a  word,  every  thing  to  save  his  life. 
Aristomenes  with  difficulty  defended  his  own,  and  was  sent 
back  by  the  enraged  multitude  with  orders  to  bring  with  him 
young  Ptolemy.  Upon  the  return  of  Aristomenes,  and  when 

«'  The  Syringe.  Polyb.  1.  xv.  c.  30. 
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the  first  door  was  burst  open,  Agathbcles  extended  through    CHAP, 
the  lattice  of  the  second,  his  hands  in  an  imploring  attitude, — 


while  Agathoclea  supplicated  compassion  by  her  breasts 
which  she  said  had  been  the  source  of  life  to  their  sovereign* 
Sut  nothing  could  appease  the  public  fury  until  the  production 
of  young  Ptolemy,  who  was  seized  by  the  insurgents,  con- 
veyed on  horseback  to  the  stadium,  and  placed  in  the  seat 
there  appropriated  during  public  shows  to  the  king*  Sosi- 
bius,  son  to  the  late  minister,  observing,  that  the  child  was 
frightened  at  the  noise  and  the  unknown  persons  with  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  asked  him,  whether  he  abandoned  to  just 
punishment  those  who. had  been  enemies  to  himself,  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  country.  The  child  nodded  assent;  and  Sosibius ' 
with  general  approbation  then  conveyed  him  to  his  own 
house,  which  was  in  that  neighbourhood;  while  a  body  of 
armed  men  returned  to  the  palace  to  drag  from  thence  the 
whole  Agathoclean  family,  with  their  now  despairing 
adherents. 

Before  they  were  brought  to  the  stadium,  Philon,  already  De&true- 
mentioned,  first  appeared  there,  still  under  the  hifluence  of  ^tho- 
his  debauch  of  the  preceding  day.  His  drunken  insolence  ^?i"*^^j 
subjected  him  to  a  sudden  death.  The  same  swift  destruc- ^^^"*  *^' 
tion  fell  on  Agathocles  himself,  who  was  no  sooner  brought 
bound  into  the  stadium,  than  he  was  despatched  by  the  hasty 
anger  of  his  enemies,  thus  disappointing  their  own  sterner  • 
purposes  of  long  torturing  vengeance.  The  females  of  his  fa- 
mily were  carried  naked  on  horseback  through  the  streets; 
and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  multitude.  The  house  of  Philam- 
mbn,  who  had  been  die  instrument  in  murdering  Arsinoe, 
was  broken  open,  and  himself,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children,  destroyed  with  unrelenting  fury  by  those  who  had 
been  the  female  companions  of  that  highminded  princess: 
for  the  popular  insurrections  in  Egypt  and  in  Carthage  are 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  in  the  following  particular 
from  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  boys  and  women  had 
the  indecency  to  mingle  in  them  openly  with  men,  and 
thereby  to  inflame  their  rage,  and  exasperate  their  violence^^. 

•♦  Polybiaty  L  xv.  c.  30. 
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CHAP.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  was  thus  followed  by  fu- 
—  -^ — neral  games,  worthy  of  such  a  prince,  and  descriptive  of  man- 
thereon,  n^i^  so  infamous,  and  persons  so  contemptible,  that  nothing- 
but  their  abuse  of  supreme  power  in  a  great  kingdom  could 
entitle  them  to  a  moment's  regard.  Agathocles,  indeed,  wa5 
the  mere  child  of  fortune,  and  ruined  by  the  same  odious  vices 
through  which  he  had  risen  to  greatness  under  a  profligate 
master*  Both  his  exaltation  and  depression  were  thus  occa- 
sioned by  accidental  and  vulgar  circumstances;  they  flowed 
not  from  inherent  peculiarities  in  his  own  nature,  like  those 
of  his  execrable  namesake  the  bloody  tyrant  of  Sicily;  whose 
destinies,  frightful  as  they  were,  originating  solely  in  his  own 
tremendous  energies,  are  thereby  better  calculated  to  excite 
interest  in  history.  After  the  removal  of  Agathocles,  the 
guardianship  of  young  Ptolemy,  and  by  consequence  the 
government  of  Egypt,  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  So- 
sibius,  of  Tlepolemus,  and  Aristomenes^^.  Of  the  two  first, 
the  administration  was  short  and  unimportant;  but  we  shall 
be  called  in  the  course  of  this  history,  to  commemorate  the 
rare  merits  of  Aristomenes* 
ArUtnd         Notwithstandinsr  the  follies  and  the  vices  of  Ptolemv  Phi- 

lettcnun-  ° 

der  the  lopater,  arts  and  sciences  had  taken  such  a  firm  root  in  Alex- 
PhUopater.  andria,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  that  profligate 
prince  to  destroy  them.  But  Philopater,  detestable  as  his 
own  character  wa»,  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  passion 
for  letters  and  philosophy.  He  is  said  to  have  delighted  in 
the  conversation  of  Sphsrus  the  Stoic^^;  and  all  the  four  an- 
cient sects  continued  to  flourish  during  his  reign;  as  well  as 
the  four  new  schools,  of  criticism,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
medicine.  Philopater  dedicated  a  temple  to  Homer,  adorned 
with  the  statue  of  that  divine  poet*^  The  poets  of  his  own 
age  attained  not  celebrity.  Rhianus^^  treated  an  interesting 
subject,  the  ancient  M essenian  wars.  Euphorion  of  Chalcis, 

«*  Po1ybiu8»  Conf.  L  xvi.  c.  22.  &  «7  ^li^n  Var.  Hist.  I.  iv.  c,  22 

1.  XV.  c.  31.  *'  Pausanias  Messenic. 

«•  Diogen.  Laert.  1.  vii.  s.  185. 
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a  voluminous  writer  in  heroic  verse^,  became  K>rariaD  to  An-   CHAP. 

xrv. 

tiochus  IIL,  Philopater's  rival  and  enemy.  The  historians  -  ' 
Phylarchus  and  Chrysippus  flourished  in  the  same  age^^:  we 
know  not  ihe  merit  of  their  matter,  but  their  style,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  former^^,  was  disgraced  by  those  inelegan- 
cies  and  distortions  which  deformed  the  works  of  Hegesi^, 
Durus,  and  other  historians  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 
Aristophanes,  the  scholar  of  Eratosthenes, distinguished  him- 
self in  the  walks  of  philology,  and  criticism;  and  as  a  mecha- 
nician, Heron,  who  lived  down  to  this  reign,  has  leftworks^* 
that  may  be  still  read  with  profit.  But,  in  the  time  of  Philo- 
pater,  the  most  useful  knowledge  was  often  strangely  misap- 
plied. This  is  illustrated  in  his  farfamed  galley  of  forty  tier 
of  oars,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  moving  casdes  before  or 
after  it.  Since  the  enlargement  of  the  rate  of  war  ships  under 
Alexander's  first  successors,  the  Greek  kings  of  the  East  were 
no  longer  contented  with  quadrireme^  and  quinqueremes,  the 
rates  most  serviceable  in  battle,  but  vied  with  each  other  in 
constructing  vessels  of  a  stupendous  magnitude,  which  an- 
swered no  other  purpose  but  that  of  gratifying  a  vanity  alik^ 
idle  and  expensive.  Philopater's  quadragintareme  measured 
420  feet  in  length,  and  72  in  height  to  the  loftiest  ornaments 
of  the  stem^^,  far  exceeding  in  dimensions  a  modem  ship  of 
the  largest  size  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons. 
This  unwieldy  machine  was  impelled  by  4,000  rowers,  steer- 
ed and  manoeuvred  by  400  sailors,  and  its  batteries  were 
manned  by  3,000  marines.  The  same  prince  built  a  vessel 
;>30  feet  long,  but  of  the  disproportionate  breadth  of  45  feet, 
because  designed  chiefly  for  the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  It 
was   named    Thalamegus^^,  as    containing  the  haram,  or 


<*  ^  Sulfas  ad  Voc.  Conf.    AtherfbciiR,  1.  xi.  p.  497.  et 

^®  Scholiast  in  Ap^nion.  \.  iv.  Fahricius,  1.  iii.  c.  24. 
^  *  Dionys.   Halicuru.  dc  Compo-         "^  Vid.  Alhenaet'is,  1.  v.  p.  203,  et 

»i!    V^ibor.  seq.  The  breadth  la  not  given. 
"^  Hero,  jim.   de  machjn.  bi*U.  '^■*  Id.  ibid. 
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CHAP,   women's  apaitmeixti  with  most  other  luxuries  of  a  royal 

■' — palace.  Such  also  were  the  accommodations  of  the  moving 

fortress,  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  constructed  by 

Hieron  of  Syracuse,  and  which  is  said  to  have  actually 

sailed  from  that  city  to  Alesandria^^. 

"^^  AUienxus.l  v.  p.  309. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

..         '  •     ^ 

State  of  Greece  and  Macedon  at  the  Accession  of  Philip  IV.  Outragcout) 
Procebdin^  of  the  Etolians;  The  Social  War.  Achatans  negotiate  with 
Philip.  Cynxtlu  in  Arcadia;  its  hrutishnes^^  Philip's  succ^fssful  Ope- 
rations; is  recfdled  to  Macedon  by  an  Irruption  of  the  Dardanians.  His 

•  Winter  Campaign  in  Peloponnesus.  Guilty  Intrigues  of  his  Ministers. 
He  invades  Etolia.  Desolation  of  Thermum,  and  Inscription  on  its 
Ruins.  Disgrace  of  the  Minister  Apelles,  and  Destruction  of  his  Ac- 
complices. State  of  the  Belligerent  Powers.'  News  of  Hannibal*s  g^at 
Victories  in  ttal^.  End  of  the  Social  Wgjr.  Pix^hetic  speech  of  AgeUuis. 
Highmindedness  of  the  Peloponncsians.  Meanness  of  the  Athenians. 
Depravity  of  the  Bccotiairs.  » 

Having,  in  the  tv^o  preceding  chapters,  related  those   CHAP, 
transactions  in  Syria  and  Egypt  which  prepared  the  way  for  ^^^  ^ — 
a  long  series  of  Roman  triumphs,  I  proceed,  according  to, ^"^^n* 
the  method  prescribed,  to  those  contemporary  events  in  Ma-  at  the  ao- 
cedon  and  Greece,  which  strongly  cooperated  towards  thephiUpiv. 
same  end."  Under  the  prudent  administration  of  Antigonus  ^jJJSx^  4; 
Doson,  Macedon  maintsdned  anigh  ascendency  in  Greece,  ®-^**^' 
without  affecting  sovereignty.     Antigonus  restrained  and 
punished  the  dangerous  rapacity  of  the  Etolians;  he  defeated 
the  proud  and  preposterous  hopes  of  Sparta,  but  spared  that 
ci^  and  its  inhabitants;  he  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  Achae* 
ans  and  Acamanians,  because  these  nations  were  ever  friend- 
ly to  the  maxims  of  moderation  and  justice.   The  greater 
part  of  Thessaly  had  remained  long  subject  to  Macedon.  The 
Boeotians,  Phocians,  and  Epirots  were  submissive  allies  to 
the  same  kingdom;  and,  by  his  well  garrisoned  strong-holds 
of  Corinth  and  Orchomenus,  Antigonus  was  enabled  season- 
ably and  effectually  to  interpose  in  maintaining  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Peloponnesus.  All  these  advantages  descended  to  his 
Vol.  11.  2Q 
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CHAP,    successor  I%ilip  IV.  together  with  unusual  secari^4»  h'u 

Y  V 

• —  northern  frontier,  and  the  hereditary  friendship  of  Aratus, 


the  virtuous  and  able  pretor  of  the  Achcean  confederacy* 
TheEto-        In  this  prosperous  fondition  of  Greece  and«Macedon,  the 
ehpn  rt.^'  public  tranquillity  was  first  disturbed  by  the  Etolians,  who 
Mdviewi.  cQQtemned  the  youth  of  Philip,  and  saw  but  little  tOb^ppre- 
hend  from  those  miiikters  whom  Antigoous  had  aqppointedfio 
guide  his  councils*.  The  maxims  of  the  Etolians  were  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  other  states  whi^h  had  formerly  been 
the  prime  movers  in  ail  wars  and  negotiations.  The  Spartans, 
Athenians,  and  ThAans  had  successively  fought  far  pre- 
eminence; and  when  thia  object  was  defeated,  through  the 
preponderancy  of  Macedonian  power,  the]^  were  ready  to  by 
down  their  arms.  But  the  Etolians,  careless  of  glory,  were 
principally  intent  on  plunder.  Instead  of  the  transient  emo- 
tions of  ambition,  they  were  actuated  by  the   permanent 
impulse  of  avarice;  and  with  them,  a  good  ground  for  war 
was  never  wanting,  when  depredations  might  be  conunitted 
with  impunity^   The  death  of  Antigonus  Doson  seemed 
Their po8-  highly  propitious  to  their  views.  Notwithstanding  the  coer- 
^y^Uf    cion  of  their  encroachments  by  that  able  prince,  they  still 
possessed  several  strong-holds  in  distant  parts  of 'Greece, 
which  favoured  their  piracy  by  sea,  as  well  as  their  robbery 
by  land.  They  were  masters  of  Ambracus,  on  the  Ambraciaa 
'  gulph ;  of  Ps^e,  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia;  of  the  strong 
cities  of  Thebes  and  Echinus,  both  on  the  coast  of  Phthiotis« 
Their  inland  garrisons  occjupied  Melitsea,  and  some  smaller 
posts  on  the  mountainous  skirts  of  Thessaly.  In  this  manner 
their  scattered  usurpations  in  the  north,  extended  between 
the  iEgaean  and  Ionian  seas^;  while  on  the  side  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  flattered  themselves  with  the  goodwill  <^  the 
,  Elians  and  Spartans,  inveterate  enemies   to  the  Achxan   j 
league,  and  had  garrisoned^  Phigalia,a  city  twelve  miles  from 
the  sea,  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Messenia,  the  only 

^  Polybius,  1.  iw.  c.  2.  ^  Id.  L  iii.  &  iv.  ptssim. 

^  Id.  L  it.  C.45.  &  aeit-  ^  td.  L  ir.  c.  3. 
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district  lA  the  Peninsula  which  hsd  escaped  depiedation  in   chap. 

the  Cledmenic  war.  ,     • 

Conformably  with  the  maxiins  of  his  nation^  Dorimachus^Dorima- 
a  ^oung  Etolian  ofrboilitig  courage,  proceeded  to  Phigalia^EtoUaDrhis 
and  was  speedily  resorted  to  there,  By  a  band'pf  pirates.  Al-  p||!^^!' 
thou^  the  genend  peace,  which  Antigonus  had  established  ^ss  >n . 
throughout  Greece,  Still  subsisted  in  full  force,  the  Etolianoiymp. 
encouraged  his  pirates  to  carry  off  the  herds  of  the  Messe*B.c.m 
nians  from  die  seacoast,  and  afterwards. to  penetrate  into  the 
very  center  of  the  country,  and  to.  commit  depredations, 
chiefly  in  the  night  time,  on  the  farms  and  villages.    When 
repeated   remonstraoiceB    against   these   proceedings   were 
brought  to  Phigalia,  the  robber  declared  that  he  would  come 
to  Messene  itself,  and  there  in  |ierson  do  justice  to  the  in- 
jured.   He  was  descended  Yrom  a  family  preeminent,  even 
among  the  Etolians,  for  deeds  of  rash  and  imprincipled  au- 
dacity. Not  to  degenerate  frop  his  ancestors,  he  appeared  at 
Messene;  and  instead  of  making  the  reparation  expected, 
treated  those  who  urged  their  wrongs  with  the  utmost  indigo 
nity;  deridii^  some,  threatening  otherd^  and  denying  justice 
to  dt  While  he  still  remained  in  Messene,  the  pirates  ad* 
vanced  within  a  small  distance  of  its  walls,  assaulted  in  the 
night  a  village  called  the  farm  of  Chiron,  killed  those  who 
opposed  theif  violence,  ipd  after  binding  the  remainder,  car* 
ried  prbmiscupusly  slaves  and  cattle  aboard  their  fleet*.  ^ 

Nothing  cap  n<ore  strongly  attest  the  awe  in  which  the  peace* 
ful  Messenians  then  stood  of  the  fierce  Etolians,  than  their 
forbearance  to  take  sunnnary  vengeance  on  Dorimachus,  the 
author  of  this  enormity.  He  was  cited  to*  appear  before  a   ^    ' 
council,  composed  of  the  principal  members  of  the  govern- 
ment^. On  this  occasion,  Sciron,  one  of  the  Ephori,  advised  His  imo- 
that  Dorimachus  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  un»  abashed  by 
til  the  murderers  were  surrendered  to  justice.  The  odier^'^^k'^ 
magistrates  having  assented  to  this  opinion,  Dorimachus  up-  £p^i 
braided  their  folly,  in  thinking  to  make  him  prisoner  without 

r 

*  Id.  ibid.  c.  4,  &  teq.  •  Twv«f;^j«,  Poljb..l.  iv.  c.  4. 
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GUAP.   provoking  the  vengeance  of  Etolia.  This  threat  piqued  Sci* 

'•—  ron,  a  man  of  no  less  spirit  than  probity,  to  whom  the  foDow- 

K  ing  circumstance  afforded  an  opportunity  of  abashing  the 
haughty  robber*  There  lived  in  Messene  an  infamous  youths 
so  like  in  face  and  person  to  Dorimachus,  that  they  tm^ 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  each  other;  and,  with  this  cir- 
eumstance,  the  Etolian  was  well  acquainted.  Babyrtas*  was 
the  name  of  the  wretched  Messenian,  stigmatized  for  every 
vice  most  disgraceful  to  a  man*  In  reply  to  Dorimachus,«wfao 
had  spoken  with  much  vehemence,  Sciron  therefore  laked, 
in  a  firm  tone,  ^^  Do  you  think  that  we  shall  mind  j^ou^  or  your 
threats,  Babyrtas?''  The  application  of  this  single  name  co- 
vered Dorimachos  with  confusion^  He  consented  that  res- 
titution should  be  made^  and  that  the  guilty-  should  be  pun- 
ished; but,  being  allowed  shortly  afterwards  to  return  to 
Etolia,  excited  what  is  caHed  the  Social  War,  which  lasted 
three  years. 

Ariston  at  that  time  was  pretot  of  the  Etolians,  who,  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmit}',  committed  the  military  depart- 
ment of  his  office  to  his  kinsman  Scopas,  a  man  also  related 
to  Dorlmachus,  and  of  a  similar  character*  j\s  two  suchper- 
B.C.  2S1.  sons  readily  concurred  in  the  same  rash  views,  an4  their 
most  audacious  measures  w0pe  sure  of  meeting -with  appro- 
bation from  the  Etolian  multitude,  they  did-not.waitfor  a 
decree  of  the  assembly,  or  the  authority  of  the  senate"*  In 
/defiance  of  forms,  sanctioned  by  law  and  long  usage,  they^  at 
once  made  war  on  the  Messenians^  as  well  as  on  those  na- 
tions most  likely  to  espouse  the  cause  of  tlie  injured.  Their 
pirates  issued  from  Cephallenia,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Epiriis;  another  band  assaulted,  but  without  effect,  Thyreum 
in  Acamania;  beyond  the  southern  extremity  of  Peloponne- 
sus, a  rich  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  Macedon  was  cap- 
tured off  the  island  Cjrthera,  and  carried  into  a  harbour  of 
EftoUa,  where  the  ship,  with  all  persons  on  board  her,  was 

^  Id.  ibid.  public  measures.  Conf.  Polyb.  L  xi. 

*  Airoxxwrct,  A  select  body  whose  c.  1^  &  1.  xzL  c.  & 
coDcurrence  was  necessary  in  sU* 
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sold  at  puUk  auction*  By  land,  the  proceedings  of  the  Eto-    chap. 
Hans  were  equally  unwarrantable;  particularly  in  surprising ^ — 


Clarium,  a  strong-hold  on  the  Arcadian  frontier,  which  they 
purposedfcr  render  a  depository  for  the  spoil  coQected  from 
the  adjacent  (mvince  of  Messenia.  Put  in  this  design  they 
were  defeated  by  Taurion,  commander  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison  ift  Orchemenus,  assisted  by  Timoxenus,  then  pretor 
of  Achaidk  ^Having  united  their  forces,  these  generals 
marched  hastily  to  Clarium,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
recovered  that  fortress. 

The  time  now  approached  when  Timoxeniis,  on  the  ele- Aratii^, 
venth  of  May,  was  to  lay  down  his  office,  and  to  make  room  ^^^aticm 
foi^ithe  iiflbenth  pretorship  of  Aratus,  in  the  course  of  thirty  ^^J^**" 
years."  The  Etolians,  in  order  to  anticipate  this  change,  ^i^t«^<^ 
which  seemed  litde  favowraBle  to  their  views,  assembled  a  agunst 
great  army  at  Rhium,  a  promo^itory  and  harbour  of  Etolia,  oiym'p. 
scarcely  two  miles  distant   from  Antirhium,   in   Achiua^Q  q^*^!.' 
Having  transported  their  forces  across  the  narrow  frith,  they  / 

proceeded  through  thedistricts  of  Patrae  and  Tritsea;  their 
generals,  Dbrimachus  and  Scopas,  though  they  affected  un- 
willingness to  offend  the  Acaehan  league,  being  at  litde  pains 
to  restrain  the  depredations  of  their  followers.  In  this  man- 
ner they  marched  through  Achaia  to  the  friendly  province  of 
Elis,  and  frx>m  thence  to  their  strong-hold  Phigalia,  from  '^ 
which  they  began  to  plunder  tmmercifully  the  best  posses- 
sions of  the  Messenianh.  The  Achaeans  had  by  this  time 
convened  in  their  vernal  assembly.  They  were  indignant  at 
the  wrongs  done  by  the  Etolians  to  some  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  th^ir  league;  they  compassionated  the  sufferings  of  ' 
the  Messenians,  though  that  people  were  neither  united  with 
them  in  government,  nor  parties  to  the  confederacy  subsist- 
ing between  Achaia  and  Macedon,  comprehending  most 
other  Grecian  commonwealths.  But  Timoxenus,  the  actual 
pretor,  was  a  man  of  little  enterprise:  he  knew  that  his.coun- 
tiymen,  trusting  to  the  stability  of  the  last  peace  in  Pelopon- 

10  Plutsrch  in  Arat. 
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CHAP,   nesus,  had  neglected  dieir  arms  tmd  exercises,   m  dedined- 
' — therefore  to  lead  the  Achs^ans  into  the  fiefd,  but  readily  re- 
signed hi^  office,  five  days  before  its  appointed  term,  to  tfie 
zeal  and  spirit  of  Aratus^^  ' 
Battle  of        This  illustrious  patriot  suinmoned  the  Aclveans,  througti 
Aradi^  °  ^Q  ^^^'^  cities,  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Megaloptfts,  fifteen 
exxxlx  4    miles  distant  from  Phigalia,  the  principal  rendec^us  of  the 
B.  c.  281.  enemy.  When  the  army  was  fully  assembled,  not  excepting 
the  Lacedsmonians  who  had  marched  as  declared  friends  to  a 
confederacy  which  they  secretly  abhorred,'  Aratus  sent  he* 
rald^  to  the  Etolians,  commanding  them  Iromediatdy  to  quit 
Messenia,  and  to  be  careful,  in  their  return  homeward,  not  to 
enter  Achaia.  Upon  receiving  this  message  from  fttnin  com- 
manding an .  army  more  numerous  than  their  Own,  Dorima* 
chus  and  Scopas' prepared  to  com)>Iy  with  it.   They  ordered 
their  transports  to  rendezvous  at  the  island  and  harbour  of 
Phlias,  on  the  coast  of  Elis^  and  two  days  afterw^ds  began 
to  march  thither.  Aratus,  upon  assurances  of  diirtntention, 
dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  with  a  body  of 
three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  besides  the 
'  Macedonians  imder  Taurion,  followed  at  some  distance  the 
retiring  enemy^^  When  the  Etolians  discovered  that  their 
motions  were  watched,  but  by  a  force  inferior  to  their  own, 
they  suddenly  faced  about,  and  returning  towards  the  Achas- 
ans,  found\hem  encamped  in  tt\c  plain  of  Caphyae,  def&ded 
by  a  river  in  front,  and  also  by  several  deep  trenches.    Not 
daring  to  attack  this  post,  especially  as  the  enemy  showed 
great  willingness  to  engage,  they  hastened  across  the  plain  to 
the  adjacent  heights/  and  the  cavalry,  which  closed  their 
march,  had  nearly  reached  the  hill  called  Propus,  when  the 
Achaean  pretor  sent  against  them  his  light  infantry  and  horse. 
Although  this  detachment  began  to  skirmish  with  the  rear, 
THe  \oh«-  ^^  Etolian  cavalry  still  retired  in  ^good  order,  to  gain  the 
jnsde-       support  of  its  infantry.  Aratus  mistaking  this  movement  for 

'  1  Polybius,  I.  iv.  c  6.  i*  Plutarch  in  Arato.  Conf.  Pdyb.  1.  ir.c  11  &  sccj. 
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Sif^U  ordered  his  heavy  itrmed  troops  to  join  in  the  i^unuit.  chap. 
Belbre  the  first  division  of  them  approached  the  foot  of  the 


<iiouiita)iis^  the  Etolians  had  rallied  in  great  force,  and  totally 
defeated  the  Achaean  targeteers  and^  cavalry*  The  heavy 
troops  that  caaie  to  their  assistance,  perplexed  at  the  unex- 
pected disaster,  and  being  themselves  in  the  loose  order  of 
«)ar€h,  also  t^imed  their  backs,  and  were  carried  along  with 
the  fuptives;  %>m  whence  it  happened,  that  although  five 
hundred  4ch«ans  only  had  engaged  the  enemy,  those  that 
now  fled  e^eeded  two  thousand*  Their  flight  would  have 
been  less  disbonouraUe  than  salutary,  had  they  found  the 
main  divisiol^  headed  by  Aratias  in  person,  on  the  advantage- 
ous  ground  n^di  it  had  orifpnally  occupied;  but,  as  this  di« 
Tision  hastened  towards  them  in  a  long  and  broken  train,  the 
evil  was  without  remedy,  and  the  rout  became  general.  The 
neighboiiabg  cities,  particularly  Caphyse  and  Orchomenus, 
opoied  their  friendly  gates,  otherwise  the  whole  Achaean 
army  must  have  perished  disgracefully*  The  Etolians,  elated 
with  success,  paarched  towards  the  Corinthian  gulphy  plun- 
dering the  district  of  Sicyon  and  other  Aduean  dependencies 
in  their  way,  and  then  hastened  to  their  own  country,  loaded 
with  booty,  and  with  the  wrigfat  of  crimes  not  likely  to  pass 
unrevenged.  Meanwhile  the  Adueans  assembled  in  council 
at  iEg^unu  Their  country  bad  been  twice  invaded  by  a  mer-  ^^^^^ 
cikss  enemy;  but  postponing  the  consideration  of  such  inju-mucon- 
ries,  the  assembly  resounded  with  complaints  against  the  mis- 


conduct of  Aratns*  His  enemies  in  the  government  accused 
him  of  bringpi^  on  a  batde  umnecesssrily,  and  of  fighting  it 
dnakilfuHy.Thvous^  what  vnaccpuntable  felly  could  he  break 
tip  his  army,  ii4iile  the  Etolians  were  still  in  the  heart  of  Pe- 
loponnesus^ Was  it  for  this,  dial  he  had  wrested  the  pretor- 
nhip  firom  Timosoenua  five  days  before  its  kgal  expiration? 
He  had  been  twice  deluded  by  a  most  ordinary  stratagem: 
first,  when  the  Etolians  made  a  pretence  of  retreadng  home- 
wards; only  that  they  might  surprise  his  disbanded  fo^e;  se- 
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CHAP,    condly,  when  in  the  action  itself  they  aSected  to  flj,  only  to 
'  return  more  vigorouslf  to  the  charge.  If,  in  oppos)|ion  toail 

rules  of  prudence,  he  had  determined  to  come  tq  batde,ke 
ought  at  least  to  have  fought  it  ^n  the  .plain;  there  the  hem 
armed  Achsans  would  have  availed  themselves  of  Aeirmili- 
tary  arrangements  and  their  weapons.  On  the  mouDtabj, 
the  Etolians  found  *every  thing  best  adapted  to  their  anu, 
their  tactics,  and  habits  of  warfare.  ^ 
Hiide-  These  accusations,  just  as  they  were,  did  not  discounge 

Aratus  from  making  an  animated  defence.  Having  described 
his  unwearied  exertions  in  the  service  of  the  Achsan  league, 
he  maintained  that  hia  actions  oug^t  to  be  examined  nrith  in- 
dulgent candour,  not  with>  sharpness  and  severity.  Faults  in 
conduct  he  did  not  deny,  nor  would  he  attempt  to  palliate 
them;  but  his  principles  were  sound,  and  his  intentions  pure. 
The  multitude  changed  from  anger  against  him  to  the  Uffhest 
favour;  testifying  much  resentment  at  his  accusers,  and  sub- 
mitting in  future  all  their  a&irs  to  his  management'^ 
*^"»«»      A  decree  passed  the  council  for  assembling,  the  Achaeans 
A^ieani    in  arms,  and  for  summoning  the  aid  of  their  allies.  Ambas* 
eoafede-     sadors  were  despatched  to  the  Phodans,  Acamanians,  B(te- 
o^mp.      tians,  Epirots,  above  all,  to  king  Philip,  stating  the  outrages 
^^^^^    of  the  Etolians,  and  requesting  that  the  Mesaenians,  who  had 
so  dreadfully  suffered  by  them,  ipight  be  admitted  into  the 
general  confederacy^^.  In  Peloponnesus,  the  Lacedsn|onisais 
and  Messenians  agreed  to  fumisb^'espectively  a  body  of  tvo 
thousand  five  hundred  men;  but  instead  of  folfilling  this 
promise,  the  former  people  sent  privately  to  make  a  treaty 
with   the  Etolians*    Notwithstanding  the  flight  of  Cleo- 
menes  to  Egypt,  his  partisans  were  all  powerful  in  Spa^ 
.     ta;  they  had  prevented  the  substitution  of  4iny  new  king 
in  his  stead,  vainly  expecting  his  return;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  republic  was  governed  by  annual  magistrates,  deep- 
ly infected  with  the  wild  projects  of  Cleomenes,  and  invete- 
'  rately  hostile  to  Achiua  and  Macedon,  by  which  powers. 


1 3  Plutarch,  Ibid.  &  Polyb.  l  iv.  c.  14.        ^*  Id.  1  it.  c.  15,  &  c 
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chiefly,  his  dangerous  views  had  been  defeated^'.  In  the    CHAP, 
north  of  Greece,  the  motions  of  the  confederates  depended 


on  those  of  Philip.  The  Thessalians  were  (lis  subjects;  the 
Epirots,  since  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  their  renowned 
Pyrrhus,  formed  an  inconsiderable  and  subservient  republic; 
the  Boeotians,  Acariianians,  and  Phocians,  had,  all  of  them, 
been  long  accustomed  to  fear  the  Macedonians,  and  in  the 
late  reign  to  love  add  respect  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, decisive  measures  on  the  part^  of  Macedon  might 
have  restored  public  tranquillity.  But  Philip  was  only  in  his  Coonden- 
eighteenth  year:  his  ministers,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  were^^^^j^'' 
weak,  perfidious,  and  at  variance  with  each  other,  while  suchf***®**  *** 

.        '  .  .  laotant  m 

neighbours  as  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians  always  appeared  deeiarins 
formidable  to  a  new  king  of  Macedon.  Philip,  therefore, 
though  he  agreed  to  admit  the  Messenians  into  the  confede- 
racy, yet  hesitated  about  declaring  war  against  the  Etolians* 
It  was  usual  with  that  people  to  commit  unprovoked  injuries, 
to  break  through  all  laws,  to  violate  all  engagements.  In  them, 
such  proceedings,  being  matters  of  course,  excited  no  sur« 
prise,  and  occasioned  slight  resentment;  so  true  it  is,  that 
men  are  in  all  things  guided  by  custom,  and  therefore  more 
willing  to  overlook  long  continued  and  uniform  habits  of 
wickedness,  than  to  pardon  any  new  and  unexpected  act  of 
injustice^*. 

While  the  confederates  still  deliberated  with  little  unanim*  CytiKtba  ia 
ity,  the  Etolians  were  already  in  the  field.  Having  associated  the  brutish- 
with  them,  through  promise  of  plunder,  some  lUyrian  pirates,  jj^i'ija- 
they  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and  entered  the  central  pro-  Wtanu. 
vince  of  Arcadia.    In  the  north  of  that  province,  Cyna^tha 
was  the  head  of  a  district,  the  wildest  and  roughest  in  the 
whole  mountainous  territory'^.  'It  was  inhabited  by  rugged 
herdsmen,  vMo  scorned  those  arts  that  had  been  so  success- 
fully  employed  by  their  neighbours  for  taming  savageness 
and  polishing  rusticity.  Of  all  the  Arcadians,  the  people  of 


"  Plutarch  in  Cleomen.  h  Poly-         i«  Ibid.  c.  16. 
bius,  L  lY.  c.  16.  ^  Ibid,  c  16,  &  Beq 
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CHAP.    Cynjetha  alone  disdained  the  culture  of  music,  which  was 

XV. 

— '- — '• — taught  and  exercised  in  Greece,  not  merely  as  an  agreeable 
pastime,  the  soother  of  care  and  the  sweetener  of  lcisurc,but 
as  an  art  highly  contributing  towards  the  refiiiement  of  plea- 
sure ^  from  voluptuousness,  and  of  valour  from  ferocity. 
The  brutishness  of  the  Cynaethians  made  them  despise  this 
liberal  pursuit;  and  their  neglect  of  an  acquirement,  in  which 
the  other  Arcadians  universally  took  delight,  heightened  the 
depravity  of  their  character,  and  the  universal  detestadon  ac- 
companying it.  Odious  abroad,  they  were  divided  into  crud 

Their  <ii8.  fftctions  at  home.  One  party  banished  three  hundred  of  their 

a!D?de.*     adversaries,  and  submitted  to  the  protection  of  the  Achaeaos. 

rtnicUon.  -pj^g  exiles,  affecting  repentance,  solicited  permission  to  re- 
turn. The  party,  which  had  expelled  them,  referred  this  re- 
quest to  the  Achaean  council.  The  Achseans  advised  compli- 
ance and  sincere  reconciliation,  thinking  to  excite  gratitude 
in  persons  so  highly  benefited.  But  these  unprincipled 
wretches  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  their  native  soil,  than,ai 
if  they  had  meditated  the  most  abominable  treachery  in  their 
very  act  of  swearing  amity  over  the  sacred  victims,  they  en- 
tered into  secret  practices  with  the  £tolians  for  betraying  to 
them  their  city.  To-  this  atrocious  engagement  they  were 
faithful.  A  pc^rtion  of  them,  employed  promiscuously  with 
other  inhabitants  in  the  nightwatch,  assailed  suddenly  their 
partners  in  this  service;  and  having  put  them  to  the  sword, 
gave  admission  to  the  Etolians,  who,  according  to  concert, 
were  at  hand.  Cynastha  was  thus  taken,  and  treated  most  un- 
mercifully; even  the  Cynaethian  traitors  being  subjected  t« 
the  same  cruelties  with  their  betrayed  brethren.  After  the 
houses  had  been  carefully  ransacked,  torture  compelled  the 
discovery  of  treasures  yet  concealed  in  them.  The  Etolians^ 
before  leaving  Peloponnesus,  offered  the  detolate  city  to 
their  Elian  allies,  but  as  they  refused  the  present,  Cynxtha 
was  set  on  fire  and  abandoned  to  the  flames.  Theneighbou^ 
ing  cities  of  Lussi  and  jCleitor  were  threatened  with  a  similar 
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fate.  The  fornier  purchased  safety  by  surrendering  some  con-   CHAP, 
aecrated  ornaments  in  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  the  latter  ■ — 


was  more  honourably  protected  by  the  strength  of  its  walls, 
and  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.  Without  completely  satiating 
their  rapacity,  the  Etolians  thus  returned  home  by  the  way 
of  Rhium;  for  their  own  coasts  were  in  danger  from  another 
party  of  lUyriaA  pirates,  in  the  interest  of  Macedon;  and  that 
kingdom  was  preparing  to  engage  vigorously  in  the  war'^. 

Shordy  after  their  departure,  Philip  arrived  at  Corinth  Philip 
with  a  powerful  escort*  From  thence  he  despatched  messen-  into  Peio- 
gers  to  aU  the  states  in  the  league,  inviting  their  deputations  ^^^)"' 
to^concert  with  him  the  measures  fittest  to  be  pursued  at  the  3  ^^^^| 
present  juncture.  Before  the  return  of  his  couriers,  hb  was 
informed  that  Sparta  was  torn  by  sedition.  This  news  made 
him  proceed  southwards  to  Tegea.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Seditions 
favourers  to  Cleomenes  and  his  wild  innovations,  fearful  chat  ^^  ^"'^ 
Philip's  approach  might  give  courage  to  their  adversaries, 
had  massacred  those  among  them  whom  they  deemed  most 
dangerous.  This  enormity  was  speedily  followed  by  other 
deeds  equally  atrocious;  all  of  them  committed  utider  the 
pretence  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  terminating  as  outrage- 
ous proceedings  in  favour  of  political  freedom  naturally  end, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  severe  and  execrable  tyranny,  which 
lasted  twenty  years  under  the  military  usurpers  Machanidas 

and  Nabis. 

« 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  party,  now  master  of  the  go-  Philip's 

1  •  T»i_M-        '      •     1-  1     •  •      motleratiott 

vemment,  sent  deputies  to  Phihp  to  vmdicate  theif  own  m-  and  good 
nocence,  and  accuse  the  persons,  who  were  slain,  as  authors  ^^leaslng 
of  the  tumult.  At  the  same  time  they  assured  the  king,  that^*^*^* 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  determined  to  observe  most  faith- 
fully the  texins  of  their  alliance  with  him;  and  that  no  state 
whatever  surpassed  their  sincerity,  zeal,  and  complete  devo-; 
tion  to  his  interests  and  those  of  the  confederacy.  When  the 
deputies  retired,  Philip,  who  had  heard  them  in  council, 
desired  the  opinion  of  his  ministers.  All  agreed .  that  the 

^^PdybiuB,  ibid. 
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CHXy.   enormity  of  the  Spartans  ought  not  to  paas  unpunished:  the 
' —  most  moderate  were  of  opinion,  that  the  government  should 
be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  men  who  had  acquired  it  so 
unwarrantably:  the  more  violent  stimulated  Philip  to  exem- 
plary vengeance,  exhorting  him  to  signalize  his  fuxession  to 
the  throne  by  the  destruction  of  sangidnary  Sparta,  as  the 
great  Alexander,  however- humane  in  hi&na&ure,  had  begun 
his  reign  by  the  demolition  of  perfidious  and  incorrigible 
Thebes.  The  king  spoke  last;  and,  being  then  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  the  sentiments  which  he  delivered    are 
ascribed  to  the  suggestion  of  Aratus*  Philip  said,  *^  that  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  his  allies,  he  did  not  think  biniself 
entitled  to  interfere.  When  great  wrongs  were  committed, 
he  would  indeed  interpose  his  advice  and  admonition  with 
regard  to  the  means  best  fitted  either  to  redress  them,  or  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.  Farther  than  this,  he  was  convin- 
ced that  he  had  not  any  right  to  go.   The  case  was  different, 
when  any  of  the  allies  manifesdy  violated  the  compact,  by 
which  they  were  all  reciprocally  bound  to  each  other.  But 
even  then,  the  perverse  communities  were  to  be  coericed,  not 
by  himself  individually,  but  by  the  confederates  in  general. 
That  the  Lacedemonians  had  done  nothing  ^igainst  the  league, 
with  the  terms  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  declared 
their  resolution  stricdy  and  zealously  to  comply.  That  the  re- 
gulation of  their  internal  government,  belonged  to  themselves 
only;  and  that,  if  he  dealt  with  them  rigorously  for  errors 
committed  on  that  score,  he  could  not  fail  to  incur  the  censure 
of  mankind,  when  they  contrasted  his  behaviour  with  that  of 
his  predecessor,  who  had  treated  the  same  people  with  the 
utpKWt  gen^eness,  after  conquering  them  as  enemies  in  a 
just  war^^."  Conformably  with  these  sentiments  it  waa  deter- 
mined that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  concerning;  the  receipt 
transactions  inSparta.  Ambassadors  were  senthoweverto  that 
city,  to  administer  the  federal  oath  to  its  new  magistrates;  and 
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Philip  repaired  to  Corinth  to  meet  the  deputations  which    CHAP, 
he  summoned  thither,  from  the  different  members  of  the   ■ 


league. 

In  this  convention,  there  was  not  a  single  state  that  had  Convention 
not  injuries  to  complain  of  from  the  lawless  and  impious  at  Corinth 

-fruitless 

:^ 
ittit 


Etolians.  It  was  decreed  that  war  should  be  carried  on  Begotiatiim 
tgainst  that  ferocious  people,  until  they  relinqilished  all  their  g'^Ju^ 


possessions,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  narrow  territory, 
and  until  all  those  cities^  which,  under  the  name  of  allies 
they  of^uressed  as  subjects,  should  be  restored  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  ancient  laws  and  hereditary  government;  and 
be  left  untaxed,  ungarrisoned,  and  independent.  Philip,  with 
that  moderation  and  forbearance,  which  distinguished  all 
his  measures,  informed  the  Etolians  by  letter  of  this  decree, 
that  they  might  send  deputies  to  the  convention,  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  allege  in  extenuation  of  their  oflFences.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Etc^ians  answered,  that  they  would  meet  the 
king  at  Rhium,  and  endeavour  to  give  him  satisfaction* 
They  thought,  that  either  his  fear  or  his  .pride  would  decline 
the  meeting:  but  this  expectation  being  disappointed,  they 
wrote  to  him  a  second  time,  ss^ing  that,  as  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Jgltolians  had  not  yet  convened,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  enter  into  discussions  concerning  na- 
tional affairs.  Their  assembly  met  soon  afterwards  in  Sep- 
tember, for  the  Etolians  held  their  annual  elections  at  the 
autumnal  equinox.  Insensible  to  their  past  misconduct,  they 
elected  for  pretor  Scopas,  the  main  cbadjutor  of  Dorimachus ' 
in  all  hie  late  outrages.  They  had  shut  their  eyes  to  their 
own  injustice,  sind  foolishly  treated  the  rest  of  mankind  as 
blhid». 

Yet  much  remained  to  be  done  before  their  wrongs  could  VarkMu 
be  retorted.  It  was  necessary  that  the  decree  of  the  cosven-  !||!ddeiaji 
tion  should  he  ratified  by  the  assembly  of  each  state  in  par-^^lJ]'* 
ticular.  So  dreadful  was  the  terror  whkh  the  Etolians  had'^^^* 
diffused  arovmd  them,  that  none  of  the  confederates  wished 
uy  be  the  first  in  arms.  The  Mesoenians,  though  distinguish- 

3*  Potybius,  I.  iv.  c.  24.  et  seq. 
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CHAP,    ed  by  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  were  overawed  by  the 
'--^  neighbouring  garrison  of  Phigaliii.  The  Epirots,  sadly  de- 


generate from  their  ancient  spirit,  declined  to  march,  till 
Philip  was  ready  to  reinforce  them.    The  Acamaniaos, 
though  their  country  was  immediately  interpo&ed  between 
Epirus  and  Etolia,  showed  less  reluctance  than  any  other 
people  td  take  the  field,  such  was  the  manly  sense  of  honour 
by  which  they  were  actuated;  their  zeal  for  liberty,  and  firm- 
ness in  alliance'^  Philip,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to  Ma- 
cedon  to  complete  his  preparations.  The  indulgence  and 
good  policy  which  he  had  shown  with  regard  to  Sparta,  had 
given  to  him  many  partisans  in  that  city.  Though  the  Eto- 
lians  sent  an  agent  thither,  to  renew  their  secret  practices, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  general,  were  so  deeply  affected  bj 
Philip's  moderation,  that  they  determined  rather  to  adhere 
to  their  public  engagements  with  Macedon  and  her  allies* 
Lyenrgut  a  But  this  resolution  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  baffled 
S^EtoU-    party  cut  off  its  authors  in  a  new  and  more  bloody  sedition; 
the'gmero!  and  as  accountsof  Cleomenes'  death  just  arrived  from£g}*pt, 
Suirtr ^     named  Lycurgus  for  his  successor,  a  man  who  had  no  fair 
pretensions  to  the  throne,  and  who  made  his  way  to  that  dig* 
nity  through  credit  with  the  Etolians,  and  by  bribing  with  a 
talent  each  of  the  five  Ephori''.  At  the  same  time,  Agesi- 
polls,  a  child,  was  chosen  king  from  the  family  of  the  Agidz, 
merely  by  way  of  form* 
Bold  enter-     Before  Philip  and  his  confederates  had  prepared  for  ac- 
njnst'the  ^^°9  ^^  Lacedsmoni&ns,  under  Lycurgus,  invaded  the 
^^^".     Argive  territory;  and  the  Elians,  headed  by  Euripides  an 
Olvrop.      Etolian,  entered  the  nearest  districts  of  Achaia.  Nor  were 
B  C.sso.   the  Etolians  themselves  remiss  in  forming  new  expeditions, 
worthy  of  their  charaicter.iEgira  was  a  city  seven  stadia  from 
the  sea,  midway  between  Sicyon  and  iEgium,  situate  oa 
rough  hills  difficult  of  access,  and  overlooking  the  Corinthian 
gulph  direcdy  opposite  to  Delphi  and  Parnassus.  A  deser- 
ter from  Etolia  had  been  admitted  into  the  place,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  gate  towards  iEgium  was  intrusted  to  men 

'  ^  Polybius,  L  it.  c.  30.  '  >  Id.  ibid.  c.  35. 
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f^en  stupified  by  wine,  and  always  neglectful  of  duty.   CHAP. 
Upon  this  discovery,  he  applied  to  Dorimachus,  who,  being  ■        '  • 
always  ready  for  such  enterprises,  crossed  the  gulph  with  a 
multitude  of  his  countrymen  in  the  night,  and  cast  anchor 
in  the  river  Crius,  which  ran  by  the  city.  The  deserter  was 
ready  to  receive  them:  he  chose  twenty  of  the  most  daring 
of  the  band;  and  having  conducted  them  by  diflPerent  paths 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  secretly  penetrated  into 
the  place  through  the  conduit  of  an  aqueduct.  He  slew  the 
heedless  watchmen  in  their  beds;  broke  the  bars  of  the  ill 
guarded  gate  with  hatchets;  and  threw  open  the  entrance  to 
his  countrymen*  The  Etolians,  who  soon  arrived  in  great  Defeated 
numbers,  behaved  as  if  those,  who  had  once  gained  admis-  bnveir  of 

th«  JEigira- 


tes. 


sion  into  a  city,  were  thereby  its  masters.  The  greater  part 
qf  them  separated  for  the  purpose  of  depredation;  and  while 
their  stragglers  were  employed  in  breaking  open  the  houses 
and  rifling  their  contents,  the  iGgirates  had  time  to  assemble 
in  sufficient  force  to  attack  and  repel  those  who  still  re« 
mained  in  a  body.  They  were  pursued  with  great  fury; 
many  were  stifled  at  the  gate,  and  many  driven  headlong 
down  the  precipices.  Dorimachus  having  lost  his  boldest 
companions,  disgracefully  escaped  to  his  boats^^. 

It  was  tjhe  misfortune  of  the  Achsans,  that  their  contiii*pelaTi  wA 
gents  of  troops  and  their  contributions  in  money,  were  raised  the  Aohie- 
with  extreme   slowness.    They  thus  allowed  the  Spartan**^ 
Lycurgus  to  gain  possession  of  several  small  fortresses  in  ' 
Arcadia,  and  Euripides,  the  Etolian  general  commanding 
the  Elians,  to  seize  others  still  more  important  in  Achaia; 
from   which    he  gready    infested  that  province.    Dyme, 
Phars,  and  Tritsea  suffered  most  by  these  incursions;  and 
«s  they  derived  not  any  assistance  from  the  confederacy, 
they  applied  the  money  due  from  them  to  the  league  to  the 
raising  of  cavalry  for  the  protection  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts: a  measure  enforced  by  strong  necessity,  but  of  most 
pernicious  example^. 

«3  Polybiw,  1.  iv.  c.  57.  et  scq.     ^*  Ibid.  c.  60.  Conf.  Plut.  in  Af»t 
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CHAP.        When  the  month  of  May  came  round,  the  Achseans  chose 

XV 

■. .    — the  younger  Aratus  pretor  in  room  of  his  fiithen  Philip,  in 
un  the      the  same  month,  began  his  march  from  Macedon  at  the  head 
rHoriet.     of  SO  great  a  force,  that,  had  h^at  once  penetrated  into  Etolia, 
^^^'      he  would  have  made  a  most  seasonable  diversion  in  fkvour  of 
B.  C.  230.  jjic  Ach«ans,  and  in  all  probability  have  put  a  speedy  end  to 
the  war*'.  But  through  the  pressing  instances  of  the  Epirots, 
who  had  joined  him  in  great  numbers,  he  was  prevailed  on 
fakes  Am-  to  lay  siege  to  Ambracus,  a  place  of  much  importance  on 
n^totiMh  the  Ambracian  gulph,  which,  penetrating  above  thirty  miles 
J^^*  ^P**  inland,  divides  Epirus  from  Acamania.  Ambracus  was  weD 
fortified  by  nature  and  art;  being  situate  in  the  middle  of  a 
marsh,  that  could  be  passed  by  only  one  narrow  causeway, 
and  also  strongly  defended  by  a  wall  and  outworks.    It  com- 
manded the  adjoining  country,  as  well  as  die  city  of  Ambra- 
cia;  which  had  been  the  capital  of  Epirus  under  the  re- 
nowned Pyrrhus,Jbut  which  was  now  held  by  the  Etolians. 
Philip  spent  forty  days  in  forming  mounds  and  approaches 
in  the  marsh,  before  the  enemy  were  brought  to  capitulation 
through  fear  of  being  put  to  the  sword.  The  fortress  and 
all  the  neighbouring  territory,  he  resigned  to  the  Epirots 
their  ancient  owners. 
Expels  the      He  then  crossed  the  Ambracian  gulph,  where  narrowest, 
from  their  to  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Acamahians,  called  Actiuro,  and 
fn^Aw^*    destined,  under  that  name,  to  high  renown  in  history,  as  the 
mania.        scene  of  action  between  Augustus  and  Antony  for  the  mas- 
tership of  the  Roman  world.  At  this  place,  the  gulph  is 
scarcely  half  a  mile  broad^^,  but  it  afterwards  spreads  into 
the  expanse  of  ten  miles,  and  extends  twenty  miles  in- 
land from  Actium  to  Amphilochian  Argos.    In  Acamania, 
Philip  being  joined  by  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred 

"  Polybios,  1.  iv.  c.  61.  length  of  the  whole  ^ilph.  Imtto- 

s«  Before  the  strait  at  Actium,  tion  to  local    circumstancet  htf 

there  is  another  still  narrower  at  greatly  perplexed  the  battle  of  Ac- 

Anactorium,  communicating  immc-  tium  and  the  operations  preceding 

diately  with  the  Ionian  sea.  From  and  following  it:  but  of  tliis  beT» 

this  sea«   Actium    is  distant    ten  after, 
miles,  nearly  a  third  pUrt  of  the 
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horse  belonging  to  that  republic,  proceeded  to  the  river  Ache-  CHAP, 
lous,  which  flowing  from  mount  Pindus  into  the  Corinthian  ■ 
gulph,  anciently  separated  Acamania  from  Etolia*  But  the 
Etolians  were  now  masters  of  both  sides  the  river.  Philip 
attacked  their  numerous  strong-holds  extending  thirty  mile^ 
along  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  and  though  many  of  them 
were  well  fortified  by  walls  and  towers,  and /ably  defended  9 
his  perseverance  prevailed  in  reducing  Phsetaa,  Stratus, 
lUoria,  Elaeus,  and  P<eanium  down  to  Oeniadae  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  last  named  place,  distant  only  ten  miles 
from  Dyme  in  Achaia,  Philip  determined  to  secure  in  future, 
and  began  strongly  to  fortify  it^'  with  materials  conveyed 
from  other  Etolian  strong-holds,  which  he  had  recently  de- 
molished. But  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  important  in- 
telligence from  home. 

While  he  was  occupied  by  sieges  at  one  extremity  of  the  Is  recalled 
Etolian  dominions,  that  people  had  drained  their  garrisons  in  vasion  of' 
the  other,  and  made  an  irruption  into  the  Pierian  plain,  one  themoSone 
of  the  finest  districts  of  Macedon.  There,  they  had  sacked  SaiJulP"' 
the  city  of  Dium  venerable  for  its  temples  and  festivals,  and  ' 
for  the  statues  of  Alexander's  companions  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Granicus,  as  well  as  those  of  the  long  series  of 
Macedonian  kings.  Philip  had  not  suspended  his  OperatioBS 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  this  inroad,  but  he  was  now  in- 
formed that  the  Dardanians,  an  lUyrian  nation,  were  hover- 
ing on  his  northern  frontier.  At  such  a  crisis,  he  could  not 
safely  proceed  southward  to  Peloponnesus.  He  sent  there- 
fore to  assure  the  Achaeans,  who  plied  him  with  successive 
embassies,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  dissipated  the  present  dan- 
ger, he  would  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  aiford  them  the 
most  effectual  aid.  His  unexpected  return  to  Pella,  of  which 
the  lUyrians  were  informed  by  deserters,  struck  these  barba- 
rians with  such  terror,  that  they  immediately  dispersed  to' 
their  respective  cantons.  But,  as  the  corn  was  now  ripe,  die 
Macedonians  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  home  before  they 
had  reaped  their  harvest.    Philip,  however,  proceeded  to 

27  Polyhius,  I.  iv.  c.  64,  &  65. 
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CHAP.    Larissa  in  Thessaly;  the  affairs  ,of  that  province  detained 
^— him   there    till   winter,  when,  being  again  joined  by  his 


army,  particularly  three  thousand  brazen^  shielded  hypas- 
pists,  he  passed  into  Euboea  to  avoid  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae, crossed  from  Chalcis  to  Bocotia,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Corinth, 
winter'  ^**  march  was  performed  with  so  much  celerity  and  at  such 

oamimign    an  unusual  season,  that  it  totally  escaped  the  notice  of  his 

ill  Peiopon-  ,  r«  •         -ti  i_        i^ 

nesus.  enemies  in  Peloponnesus.  To  keep  it  still  a  secret,  he  shut 
cxi.  2?  the  gates  of  Corinth,  and  made  the  roads  in  that  neighbour- 
B.C.  219.  i^qqJ  jjg  strictly  guarded.  Metowhile  he  called  the  elder  Ara- 
tus  from  Sicyon,  and  also  wrote  to  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
then  pretor  of  the  Achseans.  He  then  marched  towards  Ar- 
cadia; and  near  Stymphalus,  on  the  frontier  of  that  province, 
surprised  a  body  of  three  thousand  Elians,  who  had  advan- 
ced to  ravage  Sicyonia.  Euripides,  their  Etolian  leader,  had 
gained  information  of  Philip's  approach,  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  his  troops,  al- 
though, by  countermarching,  he  had  endeavoured  to  avoid 
He  8ur-  the  enemy.  But  it  happened  that  while  the  Macedonian,  van 
efeatB  the  mounted  the  hill  Apelaurus,  the  foremost  of  the  Elians  also 
^'  gained^that  rough  ascent.  Euripides  with  a  few  horsemen 
escaped  through  bywa}^  to  the  strong-hold  of  Psophis.  His 
soldiers,  though  perplexed  at  the  unaccountable  flight  of 
their  leader,  were  persuaded  to  keep  their  ranks,  being  as- 
sured by  those  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  that  the 
troops  whom  they  beheld  could  be  no  other  than  some  con- 
temptible Achaeans  who  had  at  length  taken  courage  to  de- 
fend their  possessions.  The  delusion  was  strengthened,  on 
observing  the  brazen  bucklers  of  the  enemy:  for  Antigonus 
Doson  had  formerly  armed,  in  that  manner,  the  Megalop(^- 
tans  whose  uncommon  zeal  in  the  public  cause  would  not 
fail  to  augment  the  Ach^an  army.  But  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  Macedonians  having  revealed  the  truth,  the  Elians 
threw  down  their  arms  and  betook  themselves  to  flight; 

*'  I  particularize  ^hese  troops  for  a  reosonthat  will  apptar  presentiK' 
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scarcely  one  hundred  of  them  escaped  captivity  or  death:  this   CHAP, 
complete  vidtory  gave  the  first  intimation  of  Philip's  arrival ^— 


in  Peloponnesus^. 

The  Macedonians  continued  their  march  through  Area-  is  joined  by 
dia,  and  suiFe^ed  much  hardship  in  passing  mountains  then  er  Antu*. 
covered  with  deep  snow.  On  the  third  day  they  arrived  at 
Caphyae,  nearly  midway  between  Stjonphalus  and  Psophis, 
into  which  latter  place,  Euripides  had  thrown  himself.  The 
king  halted  two  days  for  refreshment  at  Caphyse,  until  he  was 
joined  by  ih^  youYiger  Aratus,  at  the  head  of  some  Achcean 
forces,  which  made  the  whole  army  now  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand men.  His  enemies  were  not  likely  to  face  him  in  the 
field,  but  it  was  Philip's  intention  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
strong-holds,  for  which  purpose  he  collected  ladders  and  ma- 
chines from  all  the  cities  through  which  he  passed. 

Psophis,  against  which  he  first  directed  his  arms,  was  a  l*>^<^  ^^ 
very. ancient  city  in  the  center  of  Peloponnesus,  and  though  ferior  eitiei 
within  the   Arcadian  frontier,  now  strictly  associated  with  ^ 
the  Elians,  from  whom  it  had  received  a  garrison.  It  was  in- 
closed between  a  deep  torrent  descending  from  mount  Scau- 
rus  on  the  west,  and  not  fordable  in  winter,  and  the  famed 
river  Erymanthus,  ennobled  by  the  exploits  of  Hercules. 
The  two  streams  united  a  litde  beyond  the  southern  waUs  of 
the  city.  Thus  defended  on  three  sides  by  water,  a  steep 
hill,  skilfully  fortified,  served  it  on  the  north  for  a  citadel. 
It  was  also  surrounded  by  walls  in  complete  repair,  and  of 
unusual  height.   These  obstacles  did  not  discourage  Philip. 
.He passed  the  Erymanthus  by  abridge  which  the  enemy  un- 
accountably neglected  to  destroy.  His  scaling  ladders  were 
at  once  raised  on  every  side,  and  the  soldiers,  who  fell  in  the 
assault,  were  succeeded  with  such  alacrity  by  fresh  troops, 
that  the  besieged  ceased  from  resistance  and  retreated  into 
the  citadel.  Want  of  provisions  obliged  them  to  capitulate. 
Philip  strictly  observed  the  conditions  granted  to  them,  re- 
'  lieved  their  present  necessities,  and  advised  them  to  remain 

39  polybiut,  L  i?. c.  69.  &  seq. 
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Cai AP.    in  their  place  of  safety^  until  his  army  had  moved  forward, 
■'     Icat  any  of  them  might  be  pillaged  or  insulted  by  his  soldiers. 
The  tempestuous  Wieather  detained  him  a  few  days  in  Pso- 
phis«  At  his  departure,  he  gave  the  city  to  the  AcluEan%  ac- 
companying the  gift  with  many  professions  of  good  will  to 
their  commonwealth,  and  observing,  that  a  city,  which  had 
long  infested  them,  might  now  be  converted  into  a  place  of 
arms  for  infesting  their  enemies*  The  surrender  of  Psof^us 
occasioned  that  of  Lasion  and  Stratus,  smaller  cities  usurped 
by  the  Elians  on  that  frontier.  The  former,  Philip  also  gave 
to  the  Achaeans;  the  latter,  he  restored  to  the  Arcadians  of 
Telphussa^  from    whose   territory   it    had    formeiiy  been 
dismembered^^. 
Philip  in-        The  king  had  now  at  his  mercy  the  neighbouring  province 
I-Mannen^f  £1>99  ^o  which  the  Etolians  sent  but  feeble  succours,  and 
^UieEh-  jQ  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  a  reason  that  will  presently 
2^1*'      be  explained,  could  not  afford  the  smallest  aid.  He  first  pro- 
B.G.S19.    ceeded  to  Olympia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  the  place, 
as  if  to  deprecate  their  wrath  against  his  invasion  of  a  tern* 
tory  long  held  sacred.  But  the  Elians,  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  recent  commotions,  and  especially  by  their  alliance 
With  the  Etolians  the  great  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, had  stupidly  forfeited  the  best  of  all  national  privileges, 
that  of  maintaining  undisturbed  peace,  in  the  midst  of  inve- 
terate and  unceasing  warfare.  A  remnant  of  their  ancient 
manners,  of  their  industry  and  innocency,  still  appeared  in 
their  passion  for  agriculture,  and  their  fondness  for  retired 
rural  life,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  many  opulent  families,  settled  in  the  country  of  Elis,  had 
never  oiice  visited  the  capital  of  that  name  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  generations^^  The  territory,therefore,  was  extremely 
populous,  so  that  Philip  made  great  numbers  of  prisoners 
amongthose  who  refused  to  embrace hiscause,andhadnot  time 
to  escape  to  their  strong-holds.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  was 
Thalams  in  the  north  of  the  province.  It  surrendered  on  the 

'•  Pol^rbiiw,  L  iv.  c.  72.  &  seq.  si  Id.  ibid  c  7Z. 
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first  assault,  though  Amphidamus,  pretor  of  the  Elians,   chap. 
commanded  two  hundred  mercenaries  in  the  place,  which 


contained  besides  five  thousand  persons,  and  much  valuable  oonqaesu 
property.  In  Ae 'south  of  the  province  Philip  was  ttl^^Uy '^^^**  P^" 
successful;  the  whole  district  of  Triphylia,  separating  Elis 
from  Messenia,  and  adorned  by  eight  rich  cities,  submitted 
in  die  course  of  six  days. 

This  conquest  brought  Philip  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Higaiia 
Phigalia,  which,  as  a  fit  post  for  infesting  Messenia,  had  been  ed  to  him; 
occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Etolian  pirates,  the  original 
authors  of  the  war.  The  Phigalians  had  been  long  weary  of 
these  insolent  masters;  whose  injuries  they  now  had  it  in 
their  power  to  punish:  they  allowed  them,  however,  to  de- 
'part  in  safety  with  their  effects;  and  then  sent  a  deputation 
to  Philip,  inviting  him  to  take  possession  of  Phigalia.  Shordy 
before  this  surrender,  Philip  had  gained  Alipheira,  another  and  Aii- 
fortress  on  the  same  western  frontier  of  Arcadia,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Phigalia,  and  then  occupied  by  Elians.  The 
town  stood  on  a  steep  and  craggy  ridge  above  a  mile  in 
height;  and  the  highest  peak  supported  a  strong  citadel,  or- 
namented with  a  brazen  statue  of  Minerva,  of  uncommon  CoioBsai 
magnitude  aild  exquisite  beauty.  Upon  what  occasion  or  at|^|i„^cm. 
whose  expense  this  precious  mohument  was  erected  at  Ali- 
pheira, even  the  inhabitants  did  not  pretend  to  explain.  But 
all  agreed,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Hecatodorus  and  Sos* 
tratus  in  the  noblest  age^'  of  art,  and  one  of  the  most  finished 
productions  of  those  great  masters^^. 

After  this  brilliant  campaign,  Philip,  having  secured  his  PhiUp 
conquests,  evacuated  Arcadia,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  ^^'^'^pj^ 
the  winter  in  Argos.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  took  the  field  ^^»s*»^°*^ 
in  Achaia,with  a  view  to  expel  the  Elians  from  a  strong-hold 
called  Teichos,  on  the  verge  of  the  Dymean  district.  The 
place  was  of  small  extent,  being  scarcely  a  furlopg  and  a 
half  in  circuit,  but  its  strong  walls  rose  to  the  height  of 

^*  Hecatodorus  flourished  io  the     Pliny  and  Pausanias,  1.  viii.  c.  2f , 
102  Olympiad,  and  Sostratus  in  the     call  him  H^-patodorus. 
114.  Plin.  N.  H.  L  xxxiv.  c.  8.  Both         ^^  Polyb.  1.  iv.  c.  78. 
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CHAP,  forty-five  feet.  In  diis  enterprise,  hts  good  fortune  continued 
to  attend  him.  He  gave  the  fortress  to  the  D>ineans;  and 
advancing  beyond  it  into  Elis  with  his  army >  collected  nock 
booty ^t>m  the  hitherto  unravaged  parb  of  diat 


Phiiip^iiiu.  In  his  proceedings  hidierto,  Philip  had  been  guided 
Thti7air.  chiefly  by  the  elder  Aratus,  to  the  great  dissatisfiaction  of 
voKhy  io.  ]|{^  Macedonian  ministers.  These  men,  who  had  not  ven- 
tured  to  exhibit  their  tnie  characters  during  the  vigilant 
reign  of  Antigonus  Doson,  stood  in  less  awe  of  his  ^uthfiil 
successor.  Antigonus,  with  that  prudence  which  marked  his 
conduct,  had  assigned  to  them  by  will,  such  distinct  depait- 
ments  in  the  service  of  his  nephew,  as  seemed  best  calca- 
lated  to  diminish  rivalry  and  prevent  discord*  Apelles  was 
appointed  to  attend  his  person  as  a  guardian  or  coonseDon 
Leon  tins  was  set  over  the  infantry-;  Alexander  commanded 
the  bodyguard;  Megaleas  was  public  secretary;  andTaoricMi, 
the  king's  lieutenant  in  Peloponnesus.  Apelles  however,  by 
gaining  the  ear  of  the  young  prince,  began  to  engross  the 
whole  power  of  administration.  Leontius  and  Megaleas  had 
become  his  creatures:  he  openly  arraigtied  the  incapacity 
of  Alexander;  by  insidious  praises,  more  dangerous  than  re- 
proach, he  laboured  to  ruin  Taurion;  but  the  elder  Aratus 
was  the  main  object  pf  his  jealousy.  Apelles  had  instiUed 
Philip  pre- into  Philip's  mindi  too  susceptible  of  ambition,  that,  instead 
upi>oiic  of  the  ally,  he  ought  to  make  himself  the  master  of  the 
Ai-atus.  Achaeans^*.  On  several  occasions  he  had  taught  the  Mace- 
donians to  treat  their  au»liaries  with  contumely;  to  dislodge 
them  from  their  quarters,  to  deprive  them  of  their  due  share 
in  the  common  plunder.  But  at  the  intercession  of  Aratus, 
Philip  had  redressed  these  grievances,  and  even  reprimand- 
ed his  haughty  counsellor,  whose  authority  over  him  wis 
founded  merely  on  the  superiority  of  years,  and  on  habit, 
without  any  corresponding  enforcement  from  abilities  or 
Virtues.  To  regain  his  credit,  Apelles  began  to  tamper  with 
those  Achsean  leaders  who  were  at  variance  with  Aratus 

3*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  c.  83.  ^^  Id.  ibid.  c.  76.  ct  seq. 
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about  employments  in  the  state.  He  took  care  that  Philip's    chap. 
ears  should  be  frequently  besieged  by  their  complaints,  and ^— 


his  mind  corrupted  by  insinuations,  that  were  the  pretorship 
wrested  from  the  family,  or  dependents  of  Aratus,  the  king 
would  find  it  easy  to  direct,  at  pleasure,  the  affairs  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. To  make  this  tempting  experiment,  Philip  met 
the  Achseans  in  their  vernal  assembly  at  iEgium;  the  younger 
Aratus  laid  down  his  office  at  its  legal  term:  his  father  re- 
commended Timoxenus  to  fill  his  place;  but  through  the 
solicitations  of  Apeljes,  which  were  considered  as  those  of 
Philip  himself,  Timoxenus  was  repulsed,  and  Eperatus,  a 
citizen  of  Pharae,  elected  pretor*^ 

Apelles  determined  to  follow  up  this  victory;  and  an  ac- Apeiica* 
cidental  occurence  gready  encouraged  his  design.  When  against 
Amphidamus,  the  general  of  the  Elians,  as  related  above,  dJ^cul**!. 
was  made  prisoner  in  Thalamse,  he  obtained  admission  to 
Philip,  and  convinced  him,  that  without  the  labour  of  new 
battles  and  sieges,  he  might  on  easy  terms  make  the  Elians 
his  friends.  Philip  said,  that  if  they  would  quit  their  alli- 
ance with  the  Etolians,  he  would  himself  defend  them  from 
external  danger,  while  their  domestic  concerns  should  be 
submitted  wholly  to  their  own  management.  Favourable  as 
these  conditions  were,  Amphidamus  could  not  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  accept  them:  though  many  of  their  cities 
and  a  great  part  of  their  territory,  as  well  as  innumerable 
prisoners,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  adhered  ob- 
stinately and  unaccountably  to  the  worst  of  allies;  men 
whose  furious  passions  knew  little  distinction  between 
friend  and  foe;  and  who  frequently  outraged  intolerably  the 
very  nations  whom  they  professed  to  defend.  Apelles  as- 
sured Philip,  that  Aratus  and  his  son  were  at  the  bottom  of 
this  inexplicable  perverseness.  These  refined  and  far  seeing 
politicians,  he  said,  affected  in  their  deep  wisdom  to  discern 
mui'h  dange  r  to  Greece,  from  the  entire  submission  of  the  , 
Elians  to  Philip.  To  anticipate  so  perilous  a  result,  they  had 

^«  Tolybius,  1.  iv.  c.  83. 
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CHAP,   praptbed  secredy  widi  Amphidamus,  at  whose  instigation 
■        — his  countrymen  had  rejected  terms  of  peace  with  whkh 
they  ought  eagerly  to  have  dosed.  Philip,  giving  too  easy 
an  ear  to  this  calumny,  instandy  called  the  persons  accused 
into  his  presence;  Apelles  urged  his  accusation  with  the 
utmost  confidence;  and,  as  the  king  remained  silent,  toU 
them  from  himself,  that  his  master  was  so  much '  shocked 
with  their  doubledealing  and  ingratitude,  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  desire  an  extraordinary  meedng  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  to  explain  in  that  assembly  his  reasons  for  returning 
immediately  to  Macedon,  and  relinquishing  all  concern  ia 
their  affairs.  The  elder  Aratus  requested  Philip  to  suspotd 
his  judgment:  that  accusation  was  not  proof:  that  he  wss 
^  fully  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  and  doubted  not  but 
he  should  defeat  every  machination  by  which  Apelles  might 
endeavour  to  impeach  it.  While  Apelles  was  still  preparing 
his  evidence,  Amphidamus  suddenly  arrived  at  Dyme^  His 
zeal  in  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  accept  Philip^s  oflfers  of 
accommodation,  had  made  them  regard  ^im  as  a  traitor,  and 
they  had  attempted  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be 
sent  a  prisoner  into  Etqlia.  He  had  escaped  their  grasp, 
/         and  now  came  to  take  refuge  with  Philip,  for  whose  sake  he 
had  incurred  so  miich  dangen  Upon  the  first  news  of  his 
arrival,  Aratus  ran  to  the  king,  and  requested  that  Amphi- 
damus might  be  immediately  sect  for;  observing,  that  none 
could  give  clearer  evidence  concerning  the  delinquency  with 
which  he  himself  was  charged,  than  the  person  supposed  to 
be  his  accomplice;  and  that  none  would  disclose  the  truth 
more  readily  to  Philip,  than  the  man  whose  whole  hopes 
centered  in  the  royal  protection.  Amphidamus  was  called  and 
questioned:  the  calumny  was  clearly  detected^^;  but  though 
the  persons  accused  thereby  rose  in  credit  with  Philip,  yet 
the  young  prince  could  not  break  the  chain  of  dependence 
in  which  Apelles  had  contrived  to  bind  him* 

•*7  Polyb.  1.  iv.  c.  86^ 
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Eperatus,   raised   by  that  minister  to  the  pretorship  of  CHAP. 
Achaia,  soon  showed  himself  unfit  for  so  arduous  a  trust.  — - — ^ — 


Philip  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  influence  of  Aratus,  5,^'  J;^^;. 
before  the  Achseans  would  consent  to  pay  to  him  his  ex-  o«»'^»»' 
pected  subsidies^^  The  three  states,  with  which  he  was  at 
war,  had  not  hitherto  afforded  much  assistance  to  each  other. 
The  Spartans  had  been  rendered  inactive  abroad,  by  a  new 
sedition  at  home,  headed  by  a  bold  and  popular  youth, 
Dumcd  Chilon,  who  balanced  the  authority  and  threatened 
the  life  of  Lycurgus;  and  the  Etolians,  though  they  carried 
their  arms  wherever  plunder  tempted  them,  and  had 
lately  ransacked  even  the  venerable  temple  of  Dodona  in 
Kpinis,  yet  showed  great  backwardness  to  encounter  the 
Macedonians  in  the  field,  and  had  made  but  feeble  efforts 
in  defence  of  their  Elian  allies.  But  as  Lycurgus,  the  steady 
;;artisan  of  Etolia,  had  now  recovered  his  ascendency  in 
Sparta,  Philip  had  reason  to  fear  that  his  enemies  might 
begin  to  act  with  united  vigour. 

To  prevent  their  cooperation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  Philip  ru 
assail  with  seasonable  celerity  their  widely  separated  pos-  illVepha-^ 
sessions,  he  assembled  his  own  and  the  Achaean  fleet  in  !?"'*• 

'  Olytnp. 

Lechaeum,  the  western  harbour  of  Corinth^*^.  The  Mace- <^xi- '-2. 

.1111  r      ^  B.  C.  S219. 

donian  soldiers  were  soon  mured  to  the  labour  of  the  oar; 
and  the  character  of  that  people  leading  them  to  perform 
zealously  every  service  enjoining  them,  they  soon  became 
as  expert  at  sea  as  on  land,  and  equally  brave  on  either 
clement.  Having  stationed  some  vessels  to  guard  the  friendly 
shore  of  the  Messenian^,  who  had  become  active  in  the 
war  since  the  expulsion  df  the  Etolian  pirates  from  Phigali:?, 
and  having  left  a  considerable  force  to  protect  the  inland 
frontiers  of  his  allies,  Philip  sailed  for  Cephalenia,  to  attack 
Palus  or  Palle,  the  principal  naval  magazine  of  the  enemy. 
The  place  was  almost  surrounded  by  precipices,  or  by  the 
sea,  and  could  be  approached  only  by   a  narrow  terrace, 

^^'  Fift>  talents  tlie  day  lie  took  cd  Philip  with  an  annual  subsidy  of* 

th'i  field;  10,000  nioasures  of  com;  37,000/.   Pol\b.  1.  ▼.  c.  1. 
and  ir  talents  monthly.  At  this  rate  ^^  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  ?A^2 

the  Achxans, besides  corn,  furnish- 

Vol.  ir.  2T 
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CHAP,   looking  towards  Zacynthu8«  But  the   Macedonians,  were 
^—  full  of  alacrky;  the  neighbouring  fields  supplied  them  wirfi 


a  profusion  of  ripe  com;  and  Philip  had  been  joined  by 
many  Epirots,  Messenians,  and  Acamanians,  whose  shores 
had  been  long  infested  from  this  Cephalenian  harbour.  Hb 
machines  were .  advanced  towards  the  only  side  on  which 
the  city  was  assailable;  the  defenders  of  Palus  were  driven 
from  their  outworks;  and,  a  mine  two  hundred  feet  long 
being  drawn  under  the  walls,  the  place  was  summoned  to 
capitulate.   But  as  the  Palleans  rejected  this  alternative, 
Philip  set  fire  to  the  wooden  piles  on  which  the  fortifications 
were  built:  a  dreadful  ruin  ensued,  and  the  Macedonian 
hypaspists,  the  bravest  body  in  the  army,  were  commanded 
to  enter  by  the  breach*^, 
iiis  enter-       But  on  this  occasion,  the  intrigues  of  Leontius,  which 
cQneerted  will  be  accouuted  for  presendy,  defeated  the  near  prospect 
ety!"^*  *  of  taking  the  place.  He  had  practised  with  the  officers  serv- 
ing under  him  to  abet  his  villany,  and  his  men  were  led  to 
the  attack  with  such  dexterous  unskilfulness,  that  they  were 
thrice  disgracefully  repulsed.  The  great  number  of  the  wound- 
ed deterred  Philip  froni  renewing  the  assault.  He  marked, 
however,  the  complicated  treachery  by  which  his  enterprist 
had  been  frustrated;  but,  as  he  had  learned  that  Dorimachus 
the  Etolian  pretor  had  marched  with  more  than  half  his  army 
He  mvadcs  into  Thessaly,  he  hastened  to  the  capital  of  Etolia  itself, 
Oivmp.      left  nearly  defenceless.  On  the  second  night  he  arrived  widi 
iTcsig.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Leucas,  sailed  through  the  shallow  artificial 
channel^^  between  that  island  and  Acamania  by  supporting 
his  galleys  on  buoyant  skiffs  usually  employed   for   that 
purpose,  and  then  steering  his  course  up  the  Ambracian 
gulph,  arrived  before  daybreak  at  the  safe  harbour  of  Lim- 
nsBa.  Here,  he  was  speedily  joined  by  the  Acamanians  in  a 
mass^^,  headed  by  their  pretor  Aristophantus,  for  the  whole 
nation,  even  those  long  past  the  military  age,  were  inflamed 
with  keen  desire  to  avenge  their  wronjgs  from  the  Etolians. 
The  Epirots  also  flocked  to  his  standard,  but  the  great  extent 

*'^  Polyb.  L  V.  c.  4.    *i  Slrabo,  I.  x.  p.  4^.    **  natSnfui*  Polvb.  L  r.  c  6 
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of  their  countiy  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  assem-  CHAP. 

•    .  .  .  XV. 

fjle.  Philip  marched  from  Limnaea  in  the  evening,  and,  at 


the  distance  of  six  miles,  allowing  his  troops  to  take  some 
refreshment,  continued  his  progress  all  night  to  the  banks 
of  the  Achelous,  between  Stratus  and  Canope.  In  the  space 
of  twelve  hours  he  had  marched  thirty-five  miles,  and  stood 
on  the  Etolian  frontier,  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
capital  Thermum,  the  seat  of  religion  ^d  government,  and 
the  vast  magazine  into  which  this  nation  of  robbers  had 
collected  the  accumulating  plunder  of  many  ages. 

The  road  to  Thermum  led  through  Metapa  and  Pamphia,  Tremen- 
towns  on  the  lake  Trichonis,  embosomed  in  woody  moun-  nulTto^*' 
tains,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  narrow  and  intricate  ^^*^|S' 
defiles.  Philip  passed  the  Achelous,  and  proceeding  twelve  o^  t**"^ 
miles  in  an  eastern  direction,  entered  the  rough  and  steep 
paths  near  Metapa,  whose  inhabitants  took  flight  at  his  ap- 
proach. He  was  careful,  however,  to  leave  guards  at  the 
narrow  entrances,  thereby  to  secure  his  retreat.  He  then 
came  to  Pamphia,    which   is   half  way  between  Metapa 
and  Thermum,  and  about  three  miles  distant  fxoia  the  latter, 
the  whole  way  being  almost  a  continued  ascent,  difficult 
throughout,  and  in  many  places  made  dreadful  by  vaulting 
rocks  and  yawning  caverns,  fit  avenues  to  the  terrible  den 
of  the  savage  and  merciless  Etolians.  But  the  hitherto  invio-  Dreadroi 
lattd  security  of  Thermum  had  rendered  that  people  alto-orTher>  ^ 
gether  unprepared    for  receivfng  an    enemy.    Both    their™""* 
territory  and  their  city  suffered  similar  injuries  to  those 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  inflict.  Thet>ooty  was 
immense;  what  could  not  easily  be  transported,  was  burned: 
among  other  articles  of  value,  fifteen  thousand  suits  of  ar- 
mour were  commited  to  the  flames.  In  those  signal  acts  of  - 
vengeance,  Philip  did  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  conquest)  as  understood  and  acknowledged  in  his  age 
and  country*  But  when  he  called  to  mind  the  sacrilege  re- 
cently committed  by  the  Etolians  at'Dodona,  the  most  ancient 
oracle  in  Greece;  and  still  more,  when  he  reflected  on  their 
outrages  at  Dium,  the  most  venerated  sanauary  of  Mace* ' 
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don,  his  rage  disdained  all  ordinary  limits.  Tlie  porticoib 
-to. the  temple  were  set  on  fire:  its  votive  offerings,  maoy 
of  them  works  of  exquisite  art,  were  reduced  to  a  heap  ot 
rubbish;  the  statues,  almost  two  thousand  in  num*ber  were 
overturned,  and  all  of  them  defaced,  except  those  bearing 
the  form  and  superscription  of  some  favourite  divinity:  tbt- 
roof  of  the  temple  was  burnt,  and  even  the  greater  part  of 
its  walls  demolished  to  the  foundation.  On  a  massy  fragmeiit 
of  the  ruin,  the  following  verse  was  engraved:  "  Behold 
how  far  the  bolts  of  Dium  fly!"  The  line  is  parodied  from 
one  in  Euripides**^,  and  was  the  more  energetic  in  Greek, 
because,  by  its  double^^  meaning  in  that  language,  heaven 
itself  was  made  a  party  in  the  king's  ungovemed  fxiryi  and 
in  the  destruction  of  ihe  temple  of  Thermum,  the  gods  ot 
Macedon  were  represented  as  taking  vengeance  on  those 
of  Etolia.  The  epigram,  for  it  deserves  not  any  better  name, 
was  the  woi^  of  Samius,  a  youth  who  had  been  educated 
with  the  king,  and  whose  ingenious  witticisms  were  after- 
wards much  celebrated.  He  was  the  son  of  Chrysogonus, 
who  will  appear  presently  in  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
counsellor,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an  able  general.  But  though 
Philip's  courtiers  and  contemporaries  approved  his  sacri- 
legious proceedings,  both  their  impolicy  and  their  impiety 
hatve  been  stigmatized  by  the  impartial  voice  of  histor\. 
His  behaviour  appeared  equally  weak  and  wicked,  iwhen 
contrasted  with  that  of  his  three  most  illustrious  predeces- 
sors; with  the  generosity  of  Antigonus  Doson  at  Sparta; 
with  the  indulgence  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  to 
the  Athenians;  above  all,  with  the  religious  forbearance 
of  Alexander  himself,  who  protected  from  the  slightest 
insult  every  thing  sacred,  even  among  the  Persians,  though 
those  barbarians  had*  demolished  or  proffaned  the  most 
venerable  temples  of  Greece**. 

The   news  of  the  invasion  hastened  Dorimachus  from 
I'hessaly.  He  had  been  prevented  from  descending  into 

^^  0^9af  Ttv  uCqov,  «  CfXflf  Snrrctrt.        divine  darts,  or  the  darts  of  Dium 

Euripid.  Supplit.  v.  860.  *'  Polybius,  1.,  v-  c.  10. 

**  To  Aicv  CsKof  means  eitlicr  tlje 
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ilie  rich  Thessalian  plain  by  Chrysogonus,  just  mentioned,   CHAT, 
then  commanding  in  that  country;  and  he  came  home  only  —     ^ 
in  time  to  lament  the  desolation  of  his  country.  Philip  re- 
turned to  his^hips  by  his  former  road;  and,  on  his  way  to 
the  seacoast,  set  fire  to  Pamphia,  and  rased  Metapa  to  the 
q^ound,  the  guards  which  he  had  posted  at  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains  repelling  the  hovering  parties  of  the  enemy,   • 
who  might  otherwise  ^ave  obstructed  the  retreat  of  an  army 
incumbered  with  booty.   The  Etolians  had  assembled  in 
force  at  Stratus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous.  With- 
out having  attempted  to  disturb  Philip's  passage  of  tl)e  river, 
they  endeavoured  to  harass  his  rear,  but  they  were  repelled    ' 
with  considerable  loss,  and  saved  from  total  destruction 
only  by  the  strength  of  their  walls.  Upon  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  army  at  Limnaea,  solemn  'sacrifices  of  thanks  were 
oflered  to  the  gods,  and  Philip  held  a  carousal  with  his  offi- 
cers, from  which,  according  to  the  Greek  fashion,  it  wgis 
shameful  for  any  man  to  retire  sober. 

The  truth,  that  is  in  wine,  unmasked  on  this  occasion  Bruukcu 
Leontius  and  Megaleas,  who,  since  their  patron   Apelles  which 

A  .1,1  » 

had  sunk  in  credit  with  the  king,  had  been  cooperatnig  withj^"j",!j^ 
that  minister  in  a  scheme  of  the  blackest  perfidy.  tVhen 
Apelles,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  ruin  Aratus,  and  the  latter  thereby  gained  even  new 
credit  with  Philip,  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition 
^.'xasperated  a  fierce  mind  into  implacable  resentment,  both 
against  his  royal  master  and  his  triumphant  rival.  But  the 
keener  his  animosity,  the  greater  care  he  employed  to  ron- 
ceal  it.  Affecting  warm  zeal  for  the  service,  while  Philip  yet 
prepared  for  his  Etolian  expedition,  Apolles  sailed  lo 
Chalcis,  under  pretence  of  expediting  the  equipments  in  that 
warlike  magazine',  and  of  being  more  conveniently  situate 
there  for  corresponding  with  Thessaly  and  Macedon,  and 
directing  the  financial  administration  of  those  countries.' 
His  real  design  in  the  voyage  was  to  intercept  the  king's 
resources,  while  the  other  conspirators' laboured  with  equal 
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assiduity  to  tarnish  his  gloiy  in  the  field^.  Wc  have  seen 
-how  successfully  Leontius  obstructed  the  taking  of  Palle, 
in  Cephalenia;  the  king,  however,  still  kept  on  terms  with 
him,  fearful  of  his  credit  with  the  targ'eteers  whom  he  com- 
manded, and  because  both  he  and  his  accomplices  had  hither- 
to concealed  their  hostility.  But,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
drunken  entertainment,  Leontius  and  Megaleas  ventured 
openly  to  assault  Aratus:  he  was  defended  by  his  friends; 
a  fray  thus  ensued  between  the  adherents  of  either  party; 
the  king  sent  troops  to  end  the  vile  contest,  and  secure 
the  authors  of  it;  Leontius  slid  unnoticed  through  the  crowd, 
but  Megaleas  and  Crinon,  more  daring  at  that  moment,  were 
conducted  to  Philip,  and  aggravated  their  guilt  by  declariog 
that  they  would  not  rest  satisfied  without  inflicting  condign 
punishment  on  their  advetiaries.  The  king  reprimanded  their 
insolence,  imposed  on  each  of  them  a  fine  of  twenty  talents, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  custody  until  the  mulct 
were  Irquidated.  Next  day  Leontius,  attended  by  some 
favoiu-ite  targeteers,  repaired  to  the  king's  tent,  to  make  in- 
quiry concerning  the  arrest  of  his  friends,  and  to  know  by 
whose  authority  they  were  confined.  Philip,  though  in  early 
youth,  answered  "  by  mine,''  with  an  air  of  such  intrepid 
dignity,  that  the  conspirator  was  seized  with  the  terror  which 
he  had  hoped  to  inspire. 

As  the  fleet  had  now  prepared  for  sailing  back  to  L.eucadia« 
the  further  examination  of  the  culprits  was  delayed  until 
they  arrivefl  in  that  island.  Xhere,  the  king  made  an  equiu- 
ble  partition  among  his  forces  of  the  plunder  gained  in  Etolia; 
and  a  council  of  Macedonians,  of  the  first  rank  in  the  court 
and  army,  met  to  try  Megaleas  and  Crinon.  Aratus  was  their 
accuser:  among  the  proofs  which  he  produced  against  them, 
many  tended  also  to  blacken  Leontius  and  Apelles*  But 
the  court  wa^  contented  with  confirming  the  king's  sentence 
against  the  persons  accused.  Leontius  was  even  admitted  as 
surety  for  Megaleas,  who  was  therefore  discharged;  Crinon 
remained  in  confinement* 


*•  PolybiuSy  I.  V.  c.  14  &  scq. 
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Philip's    success  in  Etolia  encouraged  his  hopes,  and   CHAP, 
invigorated  his  activity.  He  staid  but  two  days  at  Leucas, 


and  early  in  the  third  morning  sailed  for  Corinth,  not  omit-  turn  to<;oI 
ing,  in  the  course  9f  his  voyage,  to  ravage  the  Etolian  coast, [nvasioITof 
particularly  the  fertile  district  of  Geanthe.  From  the  har-of^*"®*  • 
hour  of  Lechseum  he  sent  couriers  to  his  allies,  desiring  S^'- 2-^  ^ 

them  to  meet  him  in  Arcadia,  that  their  united  forces  might 
invade  Laconia^^.  He  then  left  Lechseum,  find  on  the  seventh 
day  gained  the  hills  that  overlook  Sparta,  and  encamped 
at  Amyclae,  three  miles  south  of  that  capital.  Leaving  Amy* 
else,  famous  for  its  temple  and  colossal  statue*  of  ApoUo^', 
and  distinguished  for  its  rich  variety  of  trees  and  fruits,  he 
carried  his  incursions  southward  to  the  promontory  of  Tena- 
rus,  and  then  retracing  his  route,  passed  the  city  and  safe 
harbour  of  Gythium^*^;  from  thence  skirting  the  inmost  re-  , 
cesses  of  the  Laconic  gulph,  he  again  proceeded  southward 
to  Bsa,  near  the  promontory  of  Malea  the  western  horn, 
as  it  were,  of  Laconia  and  Peloponnesus.  From  cape  Malea 
he  returned  northward,  and  wasted  the  country  on  every 
side,  particularly  the  beautiful  plain  of  Helos,  the  largest 
and  finest  district  in  the  whole  territory.  A  predatory  march  of 
four  days  brought  him  back  to  his  former  encampment  at 
Amyclse.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Spartan  king  I^ycurgus  could  hardly  pve  lii»  Aton- 

clcriul  c^- 

credit  to  Philip's  celerity,  having  just  heard  of  his  expedition  leritj. 
to  Thermum,  and  of  the  ruin  with  which  he  had  over- 
whelmed, only  fifteen  days  before,  a  place  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Sparta,  and  two  hundred  from  rfape 
Malea.  While  the  invasion  raged  in  the  south  of  his  country, 
Lycurgus  had  been  occupied  on  the  opposite  frontier,  and 
was  returning  from  Glympes,  where  he  had  defeated  a  body 
of  the  allies  hastening  to  join  Philip,  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions which,  as  before  seen,  they  had  received  from  that 
prince.  As  much  elated  by  this  victory  as  he  was  enraged  at    • 

*'  Polybius,  I.  V.  c.  17.  &  seq.  *^  Tlie  city  Gythium,  or  G>the, 

♦*  History  of  Anricmt  Giccc<»,  c,^    um,  is  distant  above  t  wo  miles  fsoij^ 
«^iv.  the  haihonv. 
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CHAP.    Philip's  devastations,  Lycurgus  determined  that  his  eiieni'u:> 
— ' — '- —  should  not  repass  Sparta  without  fighting  a  battle* 
Boiii  o{K--        For  understanding  clearly  his  dispositions  towards  thi- 

rations  in...  ,  i-*^»» 

the  IK ii^h-  end,  It  IS  necessary  to  advert  to  the  situation  oi  the  Lacv- 
IirsilaiLa.    dsemonian  capital,  which,  though  commonly  described  i:- 
a  round  city^^  on  a  plain,  was  defended  by  mountains  at  m- 
great  distance  from  it.  The  Eurotas  flows  on  the  East  ol 
Sparta,  a  river  too  deep  to  be  forded  during  the  greate.^ 
part  of  the  year,  and  whose  eastern  margin  is  roughens' 
by  the  ridge  called  M enelaium,  from  its  towering  tempk 
of  Menelaus,  as  well  as  from  the  tombs  of  that  hero  and  bii 
too  celebrated  queen.  The  hills  of  Menelaium  are  of  sufficient 
altitude  to  command  the  space  between  themselves  anu 
Sparta;  which  space,  including  the  part  occupied   by  th 
stream,  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth-  . 
To  interrupt  Philip*s  return  through  this  narrow  ground. 
in  his  way  from  Amycla,  Lycurgus  in  person  occupies 
mount  Menelaium,  with  two  thousand  meu,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  the  far  greater  number  which  remained  in  the  ci:; , 
as  soon  as  they  beheld  his  signal,  to  issue  from  several  gate*- 
at  once,  with  their  front  towards  the  Eurotas,  and  in  tlie  pbc 
ivhere  that  river  flowed  nearest  to  the  citv.  His  orders  wcir 
obeyed  with  precision.  Yet   Philip,   after   twice    defeatir.u 
tlie  Spartans,  forced  his  way  through  the  defile,  and  encamp- 
ed securely  at  its  northern  extremity,  about  a  quarter  oi  .. 
mile  distant  from  Sparta.  The  post  which  he  thus  occupit  ii 
commanded  the  only  access  to  that  city  from  all  the  north eni 
parts    of  Peloponnesus,  and   was  admirably    adapted    l':>r 
making  safe  incursions  into  the  adjacent  districts.  At  break- 
ing up  his  camp,  Philip   formed  his  men  in  proud  arra^ , 
thus  defying  his  enemies  before  he  began  his  retreat.  A- 
the  Spartans  stirred  not  from  their  walls,  he  converted  h  > 
order  of  battle  into  a  column  of  march.  In  his  return  north- 
ward he  offered  sacrifices  of  thanks  to  the  mountains  Eva  an.! 

*®  The  circuit  of  Sj)irt;i  m:is48      form  bt In,^  more  ne;irly  th::t  <• 
stadia:  Ihut  of  Mc'jj^a.lo[K)lis,  50;  yet      cirrk*.   Poh  l»iii»,  1.  ix.  c.  21. 
llu'  former  was  llu:  larjjcr  city,  its  *^  Polybius,  I.  v.  c.  18  &  btq. 
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Olympus,  seems  already  commemorated  in  the  history  of  the   chap. 

Cleomenic  war.    He  made  a  short  halt  at  Tegea,  to  dispose — 

of  the  heaviest  part  of  his  booty;  and  from  thence  passeld 
through  Argos  to  Corinth. 

The  kings  of  Macedon  were  never  exposed  to  greater  dan-  PhUip 
ger  than  after  some  brisk  tide  of  prosperity.  This  peculiarity  se^a<m 
arose  from  the  composition  and  character  of  their  armies.  In  the  l^j^^g. 
battles  near  Sparta,  the  targeteers,  headed  by  Leontius  and  his  **"• 
friends,  had  carried  aws^  the  palm  of  victor)*.  Their  natural 
insolence,  heightened  by  success,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
which  was  quelled  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
young  king.    ' 

Leontius  and  Megaleas,  seeing  that  their  schemes  against  They  arc 
Philip  had  redounded  to  their  own  disgrace,  sent  for  their  their  ma- 
coadjutor  Apelles  fi-om  Chalcis,  that  his  great  dexterity  alJdci^tai- 
mightbt  exerted  towards  reestablishing  their  influence.  ToJ^P"*"*^" 
grace  his  return,  they  sent  to  meet  him  the  most  distinguish- 
ed divisions  of  men  whom  they  commanded.  His  entnmce 
to  Corinth  had  thus  the  air  of  a  triumphs  But  when  he  hasten- 
ed to  see  the  king,  an  attendant  told  him  that  Philip  was 
busy:  Apelles  disdained  to  take  a  refusal;  the  guards,  how- 
ever, were  firm  in  denying  him  admission.  >  He  then  perceiv- 
ed that  his  perfidies  had  come  to  light;  and  the  retinue  that 
attended  him  also  perceived  the  downfal  of  his  authority. 
They  immediately  left  him  to  the  company  ^of  his  own  ser- 
vants; for  the  estimation  of  men,  as  Polybius  observes,  is  de- 
cided at  courts,  by  a  trifle;  and  they  are  either  talents  or  far- 
things, just  as  the  smile  or  frown  of  royalty  stamps  the  im- 
pression on  them'^.  Megaleas,  when  apprised  of  the  disgrace 
of  a  minister  through  whose  means  he  had  expected  to  reco- 
ver his  own  credit,  no  longer  endeavoured  to  maintain  his 
ground.  He  fled  from  Corinth,  unperceived,  during  a  visit 
made  by  Philip  across  the  gulph  to  Phocis,  the  riiotives  for 
which,  at  this  juncture,  are  not  explained.  Megaleas  first  took 
shelter  in  Athens,  but  was  expelled  from  that  city  as  an  ene- 

*2  Polybius,  V.26. 

Vol.  II.  2  U 
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CHAF.    my  to  the  king:  he  afterwards  found  refuge  in  Thebes.  In 
*       —  the  voyage  to  Phocis,  Philip  carried  with  him  Apelles,  and 


even  admitted  him  to  his  table,  but  without  giving  him  much 
of  his  conversation,  or  any  share  of  his  confidence.  He  short- 
ly returned  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulph  to 

.  Sicyon,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  Aratus,  without  regard  to 
the  aifront  thereby  given  to  the  invitation  of  Epcratus,  actual 
pretor  of  the  republic.  When  he  learned  the  flight  of  Mega- 
leas,  he  ordered  his  surety,  Leontius,  to  be  imprisoned,  after 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  removing  the  tu*geteers  to  a 
distance;  and  though  these  troops  clamoured  with  their  usual 
\  licentiousness  against  the  confinement  of  their  leader,  an  in- 

cident now  happened  which  enabled  the  king  to  set  their  re- 
sen9tment  at  defiance.  The  Etolians,  humbled  by  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes,  had  prevailed  on  the  republics  of  Rhodes  and 
Chios,  commercial  states,  ever  friendly  to  public  tranquillity, 
to  use  their  good  offices  in  obtaining  for  them  a  truce  with 
Philip,  preparatory  to  a  general  pacification.  To  deliberate  on 
this  measure,  Philip  summoned  the  deputies  of  his  allies  to 
Patrss,  in  Achaia.  But  at  this  place  letters  were  brought  to 
him,  intercepted  in  Fhocis,  and  written  by  Megaleas,  in 
name  of  all  die  conspirators,  to  the  Etolians,  exhorting  them 
strenuously  to  persevere  in  the  war.  This  discovery  aiFord- 
cd  such  convincing  proofs   of  guilt,    that   the   Macedo- 

xnians  concurred  with  their  king  in  condemning  Apelles,  to- 
gether with  his  son  and  Leontius,  to  death.  Persons  were 
sent  to  Thebes  to  cite  Megaleas  before  the  magistrates  of 
that  pbu:e,  for  the  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  on  him,  in  or- 
der diat  his  person  might  be  surrendered  to  a  heavier  pimish- 
ment.  He  escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  laying  violent 
hands  on  himself ,( 
llic  only        The  Etolians,  when  they  heard  of  these  events,  never 

survivor        -^   i.ji.i_'t  »  r 

amoBgst  aouQted  that  the  qestrucuon  of  so  many  ministers  and  generals 
lemy 'con*''  would  create  much  confusion  in  Philip's  government,  and 
Ix^ticf  "***^  dissatisfaction  m  his  army.  Accordingly  diey  broke  off 

"Ibid.c.2». 
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the  negotiation;  a  circumstance  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the   CHAP, 
king.  As  die  winter  was  now  far  advanced,  he  sent  home  the    *   .  '  ■ 


Macedonians  through  Thessaly,  and  himself  sailed  to  Deme- 
triasf  in  that  province*  In  this  place  he  found  Ptolemy,  an 
officer  of  die  targeteers,  and  the  only  person  still  alive  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy.  Ptolemy  was  publicly 
tried  by  the  Macedonians,  and,  after  clear  conviction,  sen- 
tenced to  death  ^. 

Though  all  hopes  of  immediate  peace  had  vanished,  van-  Suteof  the 
ous  circumstances  kept  the  armies  on  both  sides  inactive  dur- Mwen. 
ing  the  first  weeks  of  spring.  New  commotions  in  Spaita  hsidtlH^' 
driven  Lycurgus  from  his  country;  and  it  was  not  until  his  re-  ^'  ^'  ^*  '* 
turn,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  restimed  courage  to  cooperate 
with  their  Elian  and  Etolian  allies.  The  northern  frontiers  of 
IMacedon  were  invaded  by  hovering  hordes  of  Dardanians* 
Before  marching  into  Greece,  Philip  was  obliged  to  fortify 
his  dominions  on  that  side,  and  particularly  the  valley,  water- 
ed by  the  Azius,  in  Psonia'^the  easiest  route  from  Dardania 
into  Macedon.  A  considerable  body  of  Macedonians,  under 
Taurion  in  Peloponnesus,  was  obliged  to  keep  on  the  defen- 
sive, because,  through  the  bad  administration  of  the  pretor 
£peratus,  the  Achsean  army  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow. 
But  when  the  month  of  May  came  round,  the  elder  Aratus 
-was,  for  the  sixteenth  time  named  to  the  pretorship.  Under  his 
direction,  a  decree  passed  for  raising  eight  thousand  infaiEitiy 
and  five  hundred  horse;  to  which  body  of  mercenaries  the 
Achseans  were  to  add  three  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
cavalry,  idl  to  be  chosen  from  the  wealthiest  portion  of  their 
citizens,  and  to  serve  at  their  own  expense.  They  were  also^ 
to  guard  with  stout  galleys  the  coast  of  Argolis;  and  asquadt. 
ron  in  the  Corinthian  gulph  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  in- 
festing the  Etolians.  Shortly  after  this  resolution,  operations   . 

^^  Id  1.  V.  c.  39.  est  in  Poeonia.  Philip  expelled  th^ 

^'  The  DardUnians  had  recently  enemy  from  this  place,  and  secured 

made  an  incursion  that  w.ay»  ami  the  paases  trading  to  it.  PoWb.  J.  5. 

taken  the  city  Bylazor,  the  larfr.  c.  97. 
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CHAP,    commenced  by  reciprocal  incursions:  these  open  inroads  werr 
— : — ' —  accompanied  by  surprises  in  the  night  and  ambushes  by  day; 


but  no  pitched  battle  was  fought,  nor  did  any  place  of  import- 
ance change  masters.  The  Achaean  fleet  made  several  hcAd 
descents  on  the  coast  of  Etolia,  near  Naupactus,  and  carried 
off  much  booty  and  many  prisoners,  among  whom  Cleonicos, 
a  citizen  of  Naupactus,  because  he  had  been  connected  in 
hospitality  with  the  Achxans,  was  enlarged  without  ransom^. 
His  companions  were  sold  for  slaves.  The  generous  trea^ 
ment  of  Cleonicus,  though  not  unusual  on  similar  occasions, 
engaged  him  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Achaia  until  Philip's 
arrival  there,  by  whom  we  shall  see  him  employed  a  few 
months  afterwards  in  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
\ruim  Amidst  the  tumult  of  military  operations,  Aratus  was  for 

i/adiuftB  ^  short  time  employed  in  a  transaction  peculiarly  suitable  to 
oiediirer-  j^j^  character.  The  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  since  the  disasters 
jjjl^f^  with  which  they  had  b^en  afflicted  in  the  Cleomenic  war,  had 
liuni.  been  a  prey  to  those  discontents  which  indigence  is  zpt  to 
create,  even  among  a  generous  and  highminded  people. 
Warm  debates  prevailed  about  the  manner  of  rebuilding  their 
city.  One  party  coptended  that  the  ancient  circuit  of  dieir 
walls,  above  five  miles  in  extent,  ought  to  be  much  contracted. 
Besides  this  alteration,  which  they  represented  as  essendal 
to  security,  they  insisted  that  the  richer  citizens  should 
severally  relinquish  a  third  part  of  their  lands,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  accession  of  new  inhabitants.  The  other  party  ab- 
solutely refused  to  listen  to  either  of  these  proposals.  Their 
<lissent  was  sanctioned  by  Prytanis,  the  peripatetic  ^^  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  authority,  whom  Antigonus  Doson 
had  formerly  sent  to  Megalopolis  to  reform  the  laws  of  that 
state.  But  in  the  heat  of  faction,  the  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
pher were  disregarded,  or  became  the  source  of  fresh  discord. 

4 

^*  Id.  V.  95.  similar  interferences  with  priTite 

*7    Km  ToimK  Ti»ff    cuftc^tic  (viz.  property,  appears  from  the  ^  bock 

Aristotelism).  How  much  Aristotle  of  his  politics  throughout. 

was  an  enemy  to  agrarian  laws,  and 
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* 

i'he  dexterity  of  Aratus,  whose  whole  life  had  united  busi-  "chap. 


XV. 


ness  with  study,  proved  more  successful.  Through  his  skilful . 
interposition^  the  parties  in  Megalopolis  were  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  each  other;  and  the  conditions  of  their  agreement 
ivere  recorded  on  a  pillar  erected  near  iEgium,  the  seat  of  the 
Achaean  council.  In  a  grove  adjacent  to  that  city,  a  temple 
had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  ^^  the  lover  of  concord  and 
protector  of  confederacies."  Such  an  edifice  seemed  a  fit 
receptacle  for  a  marble  record,  commemorating  the  accom- 
modation of  all  differences  in  Megalopolis,  and  its  deter- 
mined fidelity  to  the  Achscan  league*^. 

Meanwhile  Philip  moved  his  army  from  Macedon,  and  Philip 
began  his  campaign  by  an  enterprise  more   immediately  Thebes,  in 
useful  to  himself.  This  was  to  expel  the  Etolians  from  their  q{*^P^*** 
strong-Isolds  extending  along  the  southern  frontier  o^ '^^©s-g  C '218 
saly,  from  the  eastern  extr^mit}'  of  Etolia  to  the  i£gean  sea. 
At  Melitasa,  one  of  the  strongest  of  these  fortresses,  he 
failed  in  his  assault  through  the  shortness  of  his  ladders. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  he  gained  however  Thebes,  in 
Pthiotis,  a  place  still  more  important,  since,  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  Pelasgic  gulph,  it  stood  conveniently  for 
infesting  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Thessaly*^.  Philip 
then  proceeded  to  Peloponnesus,  to  grace  with  his  presence 
the  Nemean  games,  which  were  ready  to  be  celebrated  at 
Argos.  While  he  sat  at  this  solemnity,  a  messenger  arrived  News  or 
from  Macedon,  bringing  news  of  the  famous  battle  of  Thra- victories  '^ 
symenus,  in  Tuscany,  where  Hannibal  had  defeated  the  Ro-  ^^"^[,^ 
mans,  and  driven  them  from  the  open  country  within  their  Argv)s. 
walls*  New  ambassadors  arrived  also  from  Rhodes  and 
Chios,  now  accompanied  by  those  of  Egypt^  and  Byzantium, 
all  earnestly  desirous  of  composing  the  differences  that  had 
too  long  reigned  in  Greece.  Philip  declared,  as  before,  his  Kegotia- 
readiness  to  listen  to  them,  provided  they  could  bring  the  !J^,^**** 
Etolians  to  reasonable  terms.  The  ambassadors  repaired  ^^I^sl^ 
with  this  agreeable  news  to  Etolia;  but,  before  their  return,  vcntion  of 

roaritimf' 

*•  Idc.  93.  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  proBifrate 

*•  Id.  c.  99.  *  f^eijpi. 

•<>  From  Ptolemy  Philopatcr,  then 
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CHAP,  the  king  had  been  strongly  urged  by  Demetrius  of  Phan^ 
— — '■ —  a  man  whose  character  will  soon  appear  in  its  proper  light 
mcrciai  to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  in  Greece,  and  direct  his  vief $ 
towards  Italy.  He  therefore  sent  Cleonicus  of  Naupactw  to 
soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  fierce  minds  of  his  coustry- 
men,  but  at  the  same  time  proceeded  himself  with  his  army 
to  the  Elian  frontier,  and  stormed  the  city  Lasion,  that  be 
might  not* seem  too  eager  for  peace.  Cleonicus  repassed 
several  times  between  him  and  the  Etoltans,  and  finally  it- 
turned  with  assurances,  that  the  magistrates  of  diat  people 
wished  only  for  a  personal  conference  with  the  king,  io  whidi 
all  differences  might  be  adjusted.  Philip,  in  order  tosecoDc! 
this  disposition,  proceeded  to  Panormus,  a  harbour  in  Aduia 
directly  opposite  to  Naupactus  in  Etolia;  writing  at  Ae  same 
time  to  his  allies  to  send  thither  their  deputies,  empowered 
to  treat  of  a  general  pacification.  While  he  expected  their 
arrival,  he,  with  his  usual  activity,  visited  Zacynthus,  and 
setded  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  aflairs  of  that  island.  The 
deputies  had  now  joined  him;  the  Etolians 'still  pressed  th( 
negotiation:  but  Philip,  in  order  completely  to  satisfy- his 
doubts  concerning  that  turbulent  people,  sent  to  Aem  th^ 
elder  Aratus  and  Taurion  to  penetrate  their  real  intentiom-'- 
End  of  the  In  one  short  conference,  these  able  men  fiilly  satisfied 
f©cia  var.  ^j^ejuggjygg  ij^jj^  ^1^^  Etolians  were  sincere.  They  returned 
therefore  without  delay,  bringing  with  them  ambassadors  to 
request  that  Philip  would  pass  into  Etolia,  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  all  disputes,  more  easily,  in  a  personal  in- 
,  terview  with  their  magistrates.  Philip  embarked  his  troop. 

sailed  across  the  Corinthian  gulph,  and  encamped  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  Naupactus.  The  Etolians  assembled 
without  .arms  at  a  small  distance  from  his  camp.  The  nego- 
tiation began  by  a  proposal  from  Philip,  in  the  nanae  of  h«s 
allies,  that  peace  shpuld  be  established  on  the  basis  of  actual 

«ild.  c.  lOl&seq. 
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possession.  The  Etoliatis  consented  to  this  principle,  though   chap. 

highly  unfevoiirable  to  them,  because  they  had  )ost  in  the  war '■ — 

many  important  strong-holdsi  But  several  conferences  were 
requisite  for  settling  all  matters  in  detail,  in  one  of  which 
Agelaus  of  Naupactus  spoke  to  the  following  purpose:  ^^  It  Prophetic 
were  most  earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  the  Greeks  had^^^^^f 
always  kept  peace  amongst  themselves,  and  directed  their  ^*"P**^*"* 
hostilities  against  surrounding  Barbarians.  But  that  whicli  c^i-  '^• 
would  have  been  good  policy  at  all  times,  is  in  the  present 
juncture  a  matter  of  necessity.  Consider  the  great  and  am- 
bitious powers  that  have  arisen  in  the  west,  and  the  vast  ex- 
ertions which  they  have  been  able  to  make  by  sea:  and  land. 
They  are  actually  engaged  in  a  second  and  more  desperate 
conflict;  and  whichever  party  prevails,  think  not  that  the 
victor  will  be  contented  with  the  spoils  of  his  present  adver- 
sary. He  will  look  around  him  for  new  enemies,  that  may 
furnish  him  with  materials  for  richer  and  more  glorious 
triumphs.  Instead  of  reducing  to  weakness  and  despondency 
any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  a  king  of  Macedon  ought  to 
cherish  them  all,  as  members  of  his  own  body.  The  strength, 
resulting  from  such  concord,  will  probably  prevent  aggres- 
sion; if  not,  cordial  cooperation  will  most  certainly  enable 
us  to  repeb  it.  Plaoed  at  the  head  of  united  Greece  and  a 
watchful  observe-r  of  foreign  powers,  Philip  may  seize  op- 
portunities for  successful  enterprise,  that  will  place  him  in  a 
i-ank  with  the  most  illustrious  princes  in  his  family;  con- 
querors and  civilizers  of  the  world.  Let  us  then  hasten  to 
conclude  a  lasting  peace  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  amity;  for,  if 
we  continue  to  grow  weaker  by  unceasing  divisions,  and  the 
storm  which  threatens  in  the  west  should  assail  us  unpre- 
pared, I  much  fear  there  will  be  an  end  at  once  to  our  wars 
and  our  treaties,  and  aU  independent  power  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  aflairs^^."  The  sentiments  of  Agelaus  met 
with  much  approbation  from  all  present,  especially  from  the 
king;  and  a  general  peace  was  concluded  on  the  terms  which 
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CHAF.    Philip  had  proposed.  In  conaequence  of  this  transactioD,  tbc 
states  of  Peloponnesus  obtained  a  breathing  time,  after  the 


Greece  at  long  wars  in  which  their  love  of  liberty  had  involved  them. 

the  MMia]    ^^  people  Were  better  calculated  than  the  Peloponnesiai^ 

im^e^   for  innocent  rural  labours,  and  for  enjo3dng  with  moderatio& 

sians.         gU  those  gifts  which  industry  and  good  polity  bear  in  their 

train.  Yet  their  unquenchable  zeal  for  freedom,  kept  them 

in  perpetual  agitation  and  warfare  after  the  principal  states 

beyond  the  isthmus  had  submitted-  to  a  tranquil  servitude. 

Kepubiics  Thessaly  had  long  been  a  province  of  M acedon;  the  Atbe- 

isthmas.— mans  unambitious  of  assuming  their  ancient  rank,  were  con- 

gcnenicy    tented  with  averting  hostility  by  flattery,  indecent,  indiscri- 

and  proiii.  minate,  and  under  their  present  magistrates^  Euricleidas  and 

Micion,  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  excess,  as  made  it 

alike  disgraceful  to  its  objects  and  its  authors.  Yet  the  Bceo- 

tians  had  sunk  still  lower  than  any  of  their  neighbours.  Not 

satisfied  with  abandoning  all  concern  for  the  public  aflEairs  of 

Greece,  they  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  pay  the  smallest 

attention  to  those  of  their  own  community.  Dead  to  every 

interest  of  the  present  age  and  posterity,  they  thought  of 

nothing  but  how  to  pass  the  fleeting  hour  in  undisturbed 

jollity.  Those  who  were  without  children  left  their  whole 

property  to  the  clubs  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 

revel;  and  even  many  parents,  to  the  impoverishment  of  their 

own  oftspring,  bequeathed  the  greatest  part  of  their  fortuoes 

to  some  contemptible  use:  so  prevalent  was  this  madness 

among  them,  that  many  Boeotians  had  a  right  to  partake  oi 

more  club-dinners  monthly,  than  there  were  days  in  the 

month*^. 

\rataa  and      Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Tiinoxenus  was  for  the 

TCfcpcc"*      second  time,  appointed  pretor  of  the  Achaeans.  He  was  so 

*|^<^'y'*^      entirely  devoted  to  Aratus,  that  the  whole  weight  of  his 

AchaU  and 

Ktoliay  63  polybius  describes  Uiia  sottish     cilvi.  4.  but  he  observes,  thai  it  be- 

state  of  the  Boeotians  under  Olynop.     gan  twenty -fire  years  sooner. 
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office  centered  in  his  patron.  At  the  autumnal  equinox,  four  CHAP, 
months  afterwards,  Agelaus  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity  ■  '  " 
among  the  Etolians;  an  appointment  highly  seasonable,  as 
that  turbulent  people  had  already  grown  weary  of  peace, 
which  to  them  seemed  idleness ^^  But  Agelads  forced  them, 
much  against  their  inclination,  to  observe  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  which  he  had  so  happily  procured  for  them. 

•♦  Id.  c.  107. 


Vol.  II. 


ax 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Apollonia  in  Ill}'ricuxn  contracts  an  Alliance  with  Rome.  The  Rooubs 
usurp  on  the  Cxrthaginians.  Indignation  of  Hamilcar  Barcas.  His  Plans 
of  Vengeance.  Depredations  of  Illyrian  Pirates.  Romans  reduce  Queen 
Teuta.  Their  first  Embassy  to  the  States  of  Greece.  Expel  Demetrius  of 
Pharus  from  lUyricum.  His  Flight  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  Hannibal  aacki 
the  Greek  City  Sagfuntum.  Philip's  Conquests  in  Illyricuiii.  Second 
Punic  War.  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  His  wise  Policy  at  Honte  and  Abroad 
His  Successor  Hieronymus.  Siegfe  of  S>Tacuse.  Sicilians,  their  Gloty  in 
"  Arts  and  Letters.  Oppression  and  Degradation  under  the  Romans 
Battle  of  Zama.  Peace  granted  to  Carthage. 

CHAP.     I  HE  termination  of  the  social  war  is  ■  the  first  historical 

XVI  '    •  . 

\ —  event,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  East  received  their  impulse 

of  th'i  his-  smd  direction  from  those  of  the  West.  The  great  victories, 
oiymp.      gained  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  inspired  Phifip  with  the  reaolu- 
B  C*ii6.  ^^^^  °^  accommodating  all  differences  between  Greece  and 
Macedon,  in  hopes  of  employing  their  united  strength '  against 
the  powerful  western  republic,  which,  by  her  conquests  in 
Illyria,  only  two  years  before  this  period,  had  carried  her 
victorious  arms  to  the  very  door  of  his  kingdom.  The  causes 
producing  these  conquests  remounted  to  an  early  origin,  and 
afford  a  new  proof  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  only  to  be 
connected  and  embodied  by  a  diligent  attention  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  a  seafaring  and  commercial  people,  alike  eDterpri- 
sing  and  politic.     ^ 
Apollonia       The  country,  anciently  called  Illyria  or  lUyricum,  formed, 
.^lu  ^  ^^  were,  the  counterpart  to  Italy  on  the  opposite  side  of 


ID 

cum 
condition 


1  Polybius,  L  ▼.  c.  105— lOa 


krevioui  to 
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the  Hadriadc;  these  long  stripe^  of  territory  nearly  balancing  qhap. 
each  other,  and  either  of  them  being  nearly  commensuratt 
to  the  intervening  gulplu  The  inlet  to  this  gulph  is  formtrd  oiymp. 
by  a  strait  of  forty  miles  between  the  heel  of  Italy  and  the  b.  C.  m. 
Acroceraunian  mountains,  which  mark  the  nortUIrn  frontier 
of  Epirus.  Immediately  beyond  this  boundary,  part  of  the 
Illjman  shore  had  been  early  occupied  and  planted  by  a  chain 
of  Greek  colonies;  Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Epidaurus, 
even  to  the  litde  island  of  Pharus  acyacent  to  the  maritime 
district,  still  well  known  under  the  name  of  Dalmatian  Afcir 
Ionia  %  the  first  mentioned  of  these  Greek  cities,  stood  six 
miles  from  the  sea:  its  harbour  was  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  Brandusium  in  Italy;  and,  as  a  station  for  ships,  deserved 
the  praise  of  conveniency  even  on  a  shore  having  generally 
deep  water,  and  as  abundant  in  good  harbours  as  the  corre- 
spending  coast  of  Italy  is  remarkably  deficient  in  them.  Thus 
favourably  situate  with  regard  to  the  sea,  the  territory  of  the 
little  republic  was  on  the  land  side  sometimes  infested  by  in- 
roads, and  alway«  exposed  to  danger.  About  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus'  repulse  from  Italy,  the  ApoUonians  trembled  for 
their  independence.  They  regarded  the  native  lUyrians  as 
irreclaimable  barbarians;  they  dreaded  Antigonus  Gonatas  of 
Macedon  as  a  prince  equally  insidious  an&  rapacious;  and 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  who  had  recendy  defeated  the 
Epirots,  also  dangerous  neighbours  to  Apollonia,  seemed  to 
promise  the  best  security  against  the  eventual  projects  of  any 
of  the  warlike  powers,  by  which  their  flourishing  little  com- 
mopi^ealth  was  environed. 

Accordingly,  the  Romans  bad  no  sooner  occupied  Brun-  Admitted 
dusium,  than  ambassadors  sailed  thither  from  Apollonia,  to|^^°e^iritb" 
congratulate  with  them  on  the  success  of  their  arms  against  ow^p. 
Pyrrhus,  and  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  their  commonwealth.  ? ^q^' 
The  strangers  were  escorted  to  Rome,  received  honourably, 

^  The  Greeks  considered  Illyri-  600  miles  long^  and  120  broad.    Ap- 

cum  as  extending  thirty  journeys  in  piaa  lUyric.  sub  Init. 

lenn^  and  five  in  breadth.  The  Ro-  '  Vid.  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  316  li  seq. 
mans  found  it  b^  admeasurement 
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CHAP,  and  favouifably  answered.  But  a  quarrel  falling  out  betareen 
— EXL^them  and  some  young  Patricians,  the  ambassadors  were  in- 
sulted even  with  blows.  The  Romans,  instead  of  abettii^  this 
brutality  in  their  countrymen,  determined  severely  to  punidi 
it.  The  culprits,  though  two  of  their  number  at  that  tine 
held  the  honourable  office  of  Edile,  were  solemnly  surrender- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  injured  Apollcmians,  that  they 
might  be  carried  home  with  them  under  a  proper  guard,  and 
subjected  to  whatever  vengeance  the  magistrates  of  the  Greek 
state  thought  fit  to  inflict.  These  magistrates  examined  die 
affair,  dispassionately  and  indulgently;  and  their  proce^ 
equally  politic  and  liberal,  converted  into  warm 
number  of  young  patricians,  afterwards  of  much  weight  in 
their  country^.  Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Rome  was  to- 
tally occupied  in  the  first  Punic  war  for  twenty-four  years; 
and,  after  its  conclusion,  half  that  space  of  time  elapsed 
before  as  protectress  of  Apollonia,  she  sent  her  legions  across 
the  Hadriadc,  and  interposed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  adjacent  countries  with  equal  efficiency  and 
dignity. 
The  Ro*  During  the  interval  of  twenty-three  years  between  her  two 
SlrdSnia.  memorable  conflicts  with  Carthage,  her  jealous  attention  was 
^zv^  d.  chiefly  directed  towards  that  state,  which,  though  deprived 
B.  C.  «38.  Qf  iis  boasted  superiority  at  sea,  divested  of  its  rich  posses- 
sions in  Sicily,  and  even  subjected  to  a  disgraceful  tribute, 
still  enjoyed  the  means  of  again  rendering  itself  formidable. 
The  Carthaginians  possessed  an  extensive  territory;  they  were 
an  industrious  and  frugal  people;  they  commanded  th^  rich 
inland  traffic  of  Africa;  and  they  were  surrounded  by  nume- 
.  vous  Nomadic  nations,  whom  they  had  contrived  to  render, 
both  in  war  and  in  commerce,  entirely  subservient  to  their 
interests.  But,  after  the  return  of  their  armies  from  Sicily* 
they  were  engaged  for  three  years  in  a  disgraceful  and  dan> 
gerous  conflict'  with  the  numerous  foreign  mercenaries, 
always  maintained  by  their  republic.  Their  general  Hanno 

*  Conf.  Tit*  Liv.  Epitom.  ].  xv.     im.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 
Bioo.  Casfl.  ZoDsnSy  &  Valer.  Max-         '  Polybius,  I.  i.  •.  65  &  seq. 
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was  unfortunate.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  his  rival  Ha-  chap. 
milcar  Barcas,  who  finished  an  odiousand  disgusting  contest,  — — ^ — 
remarkaUe  only  for  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  with  which  it  was, 
on  both  sides,  cs|rried  on*  During  the  height  of  this  domestic 
commotion,  the  mercenaries  serving  in  Sardinia  imitated 
those  of  the  capital.  They  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  tra- 
ders, and  were  themselves  destroyed  or  eiq>elled  by  the  in- 
dignant natives  of  the  island.  Aoiong  the  expelled  mercena- 
ries, many  were  Campanians,  whose  return  into  Italy 
apprised  the  Romans  of  an  opportunity  highly  seasonable 
for  gaining  possession  of  Sardinia.  The  conquest  was  easily  Other 
effected;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  armed  with  a  view  to  uons  on 
recover  their  dependency,  the  threat  of  new  hostilities  on  the^*^****^ 
part  of  Rome,  made  them  not  only  cede  all  claim  to  the  island, 
but  consent  to  increase  their  stipulated  contributions  by  the 
additional  sum  of  1200  talents^  Their  tameness  in  sub- 
mitting to  such  demands  might  be  occasioned  by  the  deep 
-wounds  which  they  had  recently  received  in  two  successive 
wars.  But  long  before  this  time,  their  government  had  begun 
to  experience  the  factious  discontents  incident  to  tyxannical 
and  jealous  aristocracies^  Wealth  was  the  great  source  of 
all  public  distinction;  and  the  wealthy,  who  had  engrossed 
every  preferment  and  honour,  were  fearful  of  war,  and 
jealous  of  popular  generals:  solicitous  chiefly  for  their  pe- 
cuniary interests,  insensible  to  public  renown  and  national 
glory,  and  careless,  as  we  shall  see,  of  any  other  victories 
and  conquests,  but  those  accompanied  with  the  prospect 
of  extending  commerce  and  augmenting  revenue. 

Such  was  th^  chsuacter  of  the  greater  number;  but  such  indiena- 
was  not  that  of  Hamilcar  Barcas.  We  have  seen  this  general  h^ucsi- 
quit  Sicily,  frowning  on  the  Romans  for  their  pride,  and  on  ^^^^^^ 
his  own  countrymen  for  their  meanness.  His  successful  terrai- 

*  Conf.  Polybnis,  1.  i.  c.88  and  1.     and  Pol^bius,  1.  vi.c    55.  and  Tit 
iii.  c.  10.  Liv.  I.  XXX.  c.  40. 

T  Conf.  Aristot.  Politic.  I.  ii.  c  9. 
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^  CHAP,    nationdfthewar  against  the  mercc^paries,  rendered  it  iinpossi- 
■ — ble  for  his  enemies  to  discharge  and  dismiss  his  abilities  with 


the  occasion  that  had  required  theni.  He  was  sent  to  com- 
mand in  Spain,  where  the  (Carthaginians  had  long  succeeded 
to  the  stubborn  undertakings  and  bold  enterpriaes  of  their 
Tyrian  ancestors.   The  magistrates  of  Carthage  .flattered 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  compensating  late  losses,  by 
making  the  complete  conq.uest  of  a  country  rich  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  beyond  every  other  m  antiquity;  and  Hamikar 
hoped  in  this  command,  which  he  should  seem  to  have  de- 
termined, never  to  lay  down,  to  form  an  army,  qualified,  as 
his  country  had  now  yielded  its  predominancy  at  sea,  to  at- 
tack the  Romans  by  land,  and  to  counterbalance  their  acqui- 
Tiis  eom-    sitious  in  Sicily  by  a  successful  invasion  of  Italy*  After  nine 
Si>ain,  and  years  employed  in  extending  the  Carthaginian  power  and  is 
soD-in-Uw  creating  a  well  disciplined  force,  he  fell  in  an  obscure  battk 
oi^mp!^    with  the  natives'.    His  son*in4aw  4**drubal  assumed  his 
cxxxT.  4— place  in  the  army,  and  was  confirmed  in  it  by  the  govern- 
K.c.^dr— ment  of  Carthage.    During  eight  years,  he  prosecuted  the 
designs  of  his  predecessor,  when  he  abo  was  slain,  still  more 
iogloriously  by  the  hamd  of  a  slave  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
master'.  Besides  g^eat  accessions  of  territory,  acquired  by 
policy  ^^  as  well  as  arms,  Asdrubal's  administration  was  sig- 
nalized by  building  New  Carthage  ^\  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rich  mines,  and  admirably  situate  for  commerce. 
His  perpetual  encroachments  were  viewed  with  much  unes- 
smess  by  two  Greek  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  £nipori«  a 
colony  of  Massilia,  and  Saguntum  a  colony  of  Zacyntfaus  ^\ 
Like  Apollonia  on  a  similar  occasion,  Saguntum  had  recourse 
to  Rome,  and  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  into  confederacy' 
with  that  commonwealth;  which  had  bound  Asdrubal^^  by 

»  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  Conf.  Tit         *i  Tit  Liv.  1.  x».  c.  31. 
Liv.  I.  XX.  c.  6. 1.  xxi.  c  1,  3.  ^^  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  110:  Conf.  Ap- 

^  Tit  Liv.  1.  XX.  c.  21.  and  I.  xxi.  pian.  de  Reb.  Punic.  1.  Tii.  c.  2 
c.  2.  and  Polyb.  I  ii.  c.  36.  ^^  Conf.  Polybius,  1.  iL  c  13. 1  iu 

i<>  Polybius,  ibid.  c.  2r. 
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treaty-  that  he  should  not  pass  the  river  Iberus  with  an  army,   chap. 
nor  violate  the  security  of  her  allies.  We  shall  see  how  Htde ^ 


these  articles  were  respected  by  his  successor  Hannibal. 

Meanwhile  the  Romans  employed  themselves  in  a  highly  Depreda- 
honourable  undertaking  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic.  luyrii^pu 
The  maritime  districts  "  .in  lUyricum,  united  under  a  chief  JJ^y^ 
named  Agron,  began  to  create  much  terror  by  their  boldness  ®*J*^*'  * 


in  piracy  ".  The  navies  of  Athens  and  Corinth  were  no  more;  B.  C.  «3i 

'  —£29. 

Rl^odes  and  Byzantium  were  remote;  Egypt  was  at  a  still 
greater  distance,  and  the  war  galleys,  equipped  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  had  been  allowed,  through  the  carelessness  of 
his  successor,  to  rot  in  their  harbours.  ^Fhus  unawed  by  any 
Greek  power,  the  lUyrian  freebooters  extended  their  depre- 
dations from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Hadriatic  to  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Peloponnesus.  Agron,  who  is  styled  king 
of  the  Illyrians,  having  finished  by  intemperance  a  life  sus- 
tained by  rapine,  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Teuta,  who 
exercised  her  authority  by  Scerdilaidas,  kinsman  to  her  late 
husband,  and  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  a  small  island  on  her 
coast  inhabited  by  a  Greek  colony  ^^.  Teuta  was  eager  to 
prosecute  the  lucrative  career  that  had  opened  to  her  coun-^ 
try.  Private  corsairs  were  more  numerous  than  ever;  and  a 
public  armament,  more  considerable  than  any  equipped  by 
Agron,  gained  possession  of  Phaenice  the  most  convenient 
seaport  in  Epirus.  Complaints  were  brought  to  the  Romans 
from  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatic;  from  their  subjects  in 
Magna  Grsecia;  from  Epidamnus,  Epidaurus,  abov«  all, 
ApoUonia,  their  oldest  ally  in  Illyricum. 

Accordingly,  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  remon-Teuu, 
strate  with  queen  Teuta  against  the  obnoxious  proceedings  ^e  liiyrU 
of  her  people.  The  ambassadors,  two  Coruncanii,  found  thef""^  *^"*®.* 

•,  the  assuu- 

queen  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Issa,  and  with  difficulty  ob-nauon  of  a 
tained  an  audience,  in  the  progress  of  which,  Teuta  display-  bAsaador. 
ed  much  impatience  and  haughtiness.  When  their  discourse  cxxlmi.  4. 

B.  C.  229. 
^*  Those  of  the  Taulontii,  Ardy-        »«  Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  2.  &  seq. 
x\,  Libumi,  &c.  Thucydid.  Strabo,        *•  Fi-om  the  isle  of  Paros.  Di«xlr»r. 
FolybiuSy  and  Appian.  lUyric.  I.  xv.  s.  lo. 
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CHAP,    was  ended,  she  replied  coldly,  ^^  that  the  Romans  should  not, 
: —  she  trusted,  have  reason  to  complain  of  any  public  injury^ 


but  that  it  was  not  customary  with  the  kings  of  lUyricum  to 
restrain  their  subjects  from  profiting  individually  by  the  sea.* 
The  younger  of  the  brothers,  Lucius  Coruncanius,  already 
piqued  at  her  disdainful  behaviour,  replied  sharply,  **  but  it 
is  customary  with  the  Romans  to  exact  public  reparation  for 
private  vrrongs,  and  in  all  cases  to  right  the  injured.  With  die 
help  of  the  gods!  we  shall  therefore  reform  the  kingly  maxims 
of  Illyricum."  The  pride. of  Teuta  was  unable  to  brook  such 
language:  she  dismissed  the  ambassadors  from  her  presence; 
and  knowing  no  bounds  in  her  resentment,  pursued  them  in 
their  way  home,  and  destroyed  by  assassins  the  speaker  of 
the  words  by  which  she  deemed  herself  insulted  ^^« 
Saeoessfui  The  Romans  learned  with  much  indignation  this  daring 
herbpthe  ^^''^n^  to  the  majesty  of  their  commonwealth*  They  levied 
J?^*^'"'"  troops,  and  hastened  to  equip  a  fleet.  Before  they  arrived  in 
Posthomi.  Illyricum,  Teuta  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sur- 
cxzxvTi.  4.  prise  the  city  of  Epidamnus.  Her  arms  were  more  fortunate 
at  Corcyra.  Demetrius  of  Pharus  was  left  with  a  garrison  to 
maintain  this  important  conquest,  while  the  greater  pan  of 
the  troops  returned  to  Epidamnus,  in  order  to  resume  their 
operations  against  that  valuable  harbour.  Another  body  of 
lUyrians  still  carried  on  the  siege  of  Issa.  Such  the  consul 
Fulvius  found  the  situation  of  affairs  when  he  crossed  the 
Hadriatic  with  two  hundred  ships  of  war.  But  he  found  also 
that  disgusts  had  arisen  between  Demetrius  of  Pharus  and 
his  imperious  mistress.  This  discovery  made  him  direct  his 
course  for  Corcyra.  Demetrius  welcomed  his  arrival,  and 
surrendered  to  him  the  garrison  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted. The  Corcyrians  also  received  him  with  open  anns, 
hoping,  through  help  from  the  Romans,  to  be  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Illyrians  ^^. 

17  Polybius,  1.  ii.  c.  2— a  i»  Id.  I.  ii.  c.  9.  &  seq. 
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The  defection  of  Demetrius  ruined  the  affairs  of  Teuta*    CHAP. 

'        .  .  •  XVI. 

He  accompanied  Fulvius  to  ApoUonia,  and  strenuously  co- '• — 

operated  with  him  in  all  his  measut'es.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  consul  Posthumius  arrived  also  at  ApoUonia,  with  20fiOO 
foot  and  2,000  horse.  The  combined  strength  of  the  consuls 
brought  relief  successively  to  Epidamnus  and  Issa;  and  caus- 
ed the  sieges  of  these  places  to  be  raised.  At  Issa,  a  part  of 
the  besieging  army  revolted  to  Demetrius*  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  Romans  invaded  the  maritime  parts  of  Illyricum, 
and  received  all  the  more  valuable  districts  into  their  protec- 
tion. Queen  Teuta,  with  a  handful  of  forces,  was  compelled 
to  retire  inland  to  a  stronghold  called  Rizon,  watered  by  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  Romans  rewarded  the  services 
of  Demetrius  by  annexing  such  extensive  territories  to  his 
little  island  of  Pharus,  as  made  him  a  considerable  potentate 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  consul  Fulvius 
then  returned  to  Italy  with  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  and 
army.  His  colleague  Posthumius  retained  only  forty  ships, 
and  wintered  in  lUyricum  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  rein- 
forced by  levies  in  that  country^*. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Teuta  anticipated  further  proceedings  Teau  sub- 
against  her,  by  a  suppliant  embassy  to  Rome.  She  stipulated  J!"!!!  trt. 
to  cede  all  her  dominions,  a  few  places,  and  those  of  small  *^"'*''"^j*® 
importance,  excepted;  to  pay  tribute  even  for  the  little  that™»"'0"»icft 
was  left  her;  and  never  to  navigate  beyond  Lissus,  her  most  Oiym^. 
southern  harbour,  in  more  than  two  vessels,  and  those  un-  b.  c.'<£28. 
armed.  These  conditions  being  admitted  by  the  senate,  the 
consul  Posthumius  notified  to  the  principal  states  of  Greece, 
then  living  in  peace  under  the  virtuous  control  of  Antigo- 
nus  Doson,  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  a  war,  which  so 
nearly  concerned  them.  A  bare  recital  of  facts,  formed  the 
highest  panegyric  of  the  Romans.  They  had  avenged  the  ^^^  o,^ 
violated  laws  of  heralds,  deemed  of  all  things  the  most  ^^'fu^^^^ 
cred;  they  had  punished  pirates  whose  enormities  were  open-  nmnRtothe 
ly  professed  and  insultingly  vindicated;  and  they  had  redu- Greece. 

^'Polybius,  I.  ii.  c.  11.  Ic.  seq.  g  q  ^g  ' 

Vol.  ii.  2  Y 
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CHAP,    ced  to  the  lowest  humiliation  a  state  rising  fast  in  power,  and 


XM. 


m^irking  every  step  of  its  progress  by  new  aggravations  of 
outrage.  The  Achseans,  Etolians,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  all 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  respectful  treatment  of  the  first 
Roman  ambassadors  that  ever  appeared  in  Ancient  ^'  Greece. 
The  Corinthians  admitted  them  to  the  Isthmian  games,  thea 
^      ready  to  be  celebrated,  and  even  conferred  on  the  Romans 
the  right  of  participating  thenceforward  in  a  solemnity,  till 
then  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  Grecian  name  *^» 
Deprccift.        For  seven  years  after  this  period,  the  lUyrians  were  enti- 
liiyrim.s     tied  to  the  Comparative  praise  of  committing  few  injuries. 
me1:?iu?*    Queen  Teuta  aibdicated  her  government,  in  favour  of  Seer- 
«ndSccr(K-^il^i(jgis  kinsman  to  her  late  husband.  Scerdilaidas,  as  suc» 
oiymp.      cessor  to  Teuta,  was  bound  by  treaty,  and  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
cxi.  1.        rus  was  bound  by  fealty  and  gratitude,  to  respect  the  com- 
390.'         mands  imposed  on  them  by  Rome.  But  when  the  Romans 
were  infested  by  those  Gallic  inroads,  which  ended  only  four 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  which  made  them  muster  and  employ  their  whole  forces 
in  Italy,  Demetrius  and  Scerdilaidas,  presuming  on  impuni- 
'    ty,  began  to  collect  ships,  and  renew  their  depredations.  De- 
metrius, in  particular,  plundered  the  Roman  allies^  or  sub- 
jects in  Illyricum,  and  subdued  several  of  their  c»ties'':  and 
then  uniting  with  Scerdilaidas,  sailed  beyond  Issus  with  se- 
venty armed  vessels,  and  extended  his  ravages  to  the  lesser 
islands  of  the  iEgean.  The  Rhodians,  indeed,  prepared  to 
restrain  these  enormities;  but  the  Greeks  on  the  continent, 
having  engaged  in  the  social  wai:,  were  less  solicitous  about 
extirpating  the  lUyrian  pirates,  than  desirous  of  obtaining 
their  dishonourable  aid  in  distressing  each  other  ^* 
The  consul      Meanwhile  the  Romans  saw  that  a  second  conflict  with 
■ails  to  lUy.  Carthage  was  inevitable,  though  they  litde  imagined  that 

rioum 

^^The  Romans  were  roasters  of  lony,  ancTE^pt  a  Greek  conquest. 
the  continental  part  of  Ma^^na  Grac-  *^  Pol\  bius,  I.  ii.  c.  12. 

cia,  and  alrcad)  connected  by  em-         ^^  Id.l.  lii.  c.  15. 
bassies  with  ApoUonia  a  Greek  oo-         ^*  Id.  I.  iv.  c  16. 
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Hannibal  would  have  commenced  hostilities  so  soon  by  tak-    chap. 

'XVI 

ing  Saguntum,  and  then  carrying  his  arms  into  Italy.  They 


determined  therefore  to  employ  the  present  interval  of  tran-  Deinetrfus 
quillity  in  chastising  the  defection  of  Demetrius,  and  there-'J^^^^JjJJJ 
by  maintaining  that  sort  of  authority,  which  resulted  from  «o«"try. 
their  valour  and  renown,  amone  the  nations  east  of  the  Ha-  cxL  2. 

B  C  219 

driatic.  Without  any  formal  declaration  of  war  against  a  re*  '  ' 
bel  who,  to  his  other  odious  crimes,  added  the  blackest  in* 
gratitude,  the  consul  Emilius  sailed  with  a  powerful  arma- 
ment to  lUyricum.  Demetrius  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  , 
enemy,  by  destroying  all  those  of  his  subjects  whose  resent- 
ment he  dreaded,  and  then  committing  has  inferior  cities  to 
persons  in  whom  he  put  most  trust,  reinforced  his  two 
principal  strongholds  of  Dimalus  on  the  continent,  and  Pha- 
rus  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  with  such  supplies  of 
men, provisions,  and  military  stores,  as. might  enable  them 
to  resist  a  long  siege*  Emilius  beg^  the  war  by  making  ap- 
proaches to  Dimalus  on  various  sides  at  once,  and  gained  it 
by  storm  on  the  seventh  day.  The  inferior  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  all  submitted  through  terror;  but  Demetrius 
with  six  thousand  chosen  men  had  thrown  himself  into  Pha* 
rus.  The  consul,  upon  sailing  thither  and  examining  the 
place,  perceived  that  a  regular  siege  must  be  attended  with 
much' delay  and  many  difficulties.  He  therefore  chose  a  dark  ^ 
night  for  sending  iitto  the  island  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  who  concealed  themselves  till  morning,  in  hpUow 
dens  thickly  covered  with  wood.  At  dawn,  he  appeared  off 
the  harbour  with  twenty  vessels;  the  Illyrians  rushed  from 
their  gates  to  obstruct  his  landing;  as  the  battle  grew  warm, 
new  numbers  flocked  from  Pharua  to  support  those  already 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lUjrri- 
ans  had  quitted  the  defence  of  their  walls.  At  this  crisis,  the 
Romans  emerged  from  their  ambush,  and  seized  a  strong 
post  between  the  deserted  city  and  the  scene  of  action  round 
the  harbour.  Demetrius  suddenly  changed  his  front  and  cou- 
.rageously  as^led  those  newly  discovered  adversaries.  But 
he  was  routed  and  put  to  flight;  a  few  of  bis  men  gained  the 
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CHAP,    city;  many  reached,  by  difficult  paths,  secret  lurking  places  in 
: —  the  island:  he  himself  escaped  to  abrigantine,  which  his  guil- 
ty fears  made  him  keep  always  ready  for  sea* on  a  desert  part 
of  the  coast,  and  in  which  he  instandy  embarked,  to  fly  finom 
his  country  and  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  taking  of  Dimalus 
and  Pharus  gave  possession  of  all  Illyricum^.  Scerdilaidas, 
we  know,  was  pardoned  and  afterwards  protected  by  the  vic- 
tors; but  what  regulations  they  made  for  deriving  benefit  to 
themselves  from  the  conquest,  or  in  what  manner,  and  un- 
der what  conditions,  the  territory  was  divided  among  their 
allies,  history  does  not  record. 
Demetrius       Demetrius  of  Pharus  sought  refuge  with  king  Philip,  to 
flies  locking  ^bo^  his  valour  and  misfortunes  failed  not  to  recommend 
ol^'nip       him*^.  His  vessel  found  that  of  the  young  prince  on  the  Am- 
^i.  2.        bracian  gidph,  Philip  being  then  on  his  way  homeward  to 
prepare  for  his  famous  expedition  into  Etolia'^.  Demetrius, 
at  the  king's  desire,  sailed  to  Corinth,  and  thence  pit>ceeded 
through  Thessaly  to  M acedon.    There,  he  was  admitted  in- 
to the  number  of  the  king's  friends;  and,  as  with  his  trade  of 
a  corsair,  he  could  seasonably  intermix  the  arts  of  a  courtier, 
he^  gradually  acquired  a  great  and  pernicious  ascendency 
over  the  Macedonian  councils.  His  influence  is  said  tu  have 
occasioned  the  rapacious   and  sacrilegious  proceedings  at 
Therm um;  for  Philip's  great  youth  made  his  behaviour  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  moulded  at  will  by  his  favourites,  who 
stamped  it  alternately  with  the  impressions  of  their  opposite 
characters.  Whenever  he  quitted  the  honoui'able  path  chalk- 
ed out  to  him  by  Aratus  and  Chrysogonus,  and  behaved  ei- 
ther cruelly  to  his  enemies,  or  imperiously  to  his  allies,  men 
knew  by  whose  sentiments  he  had  been  guided  as  surely  as 
if  they  had  overheard  his  deliberations.  The  unfeeling  Tau- 
rion,  the  unprincipled  Demetrius,  villains  who  defied  alike 
censure  and  danger,  were  known  in  such  cases  to  be  his 
advisers**. 

«3   PolybiuB,  1.  iii.  c.   18.  Conf.  25  See  above,  c.  xv.  p.  84. 

1.  iv.  c.  37.  66. 1.  xxxii.  c.  19.  »•  Polybius,  I.  v.  c.  12.  Conf.  1.  ix 

2*  U.  ibid.  c.  23. 
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At  the  ihstigation  chiefly  of  Demetrius,  Philip  involved    CHAP, 
himself  in  hostilities  with  Rome  and  her  allies,  which  lasted 


for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  but  of  which  the  longest  por-  ^%  him  to 
tion  is  eclipsed  in  history,  being  contemporary  with  the  second  SJi"S»©RtK 
"war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  more  properly  °^*^'- 
called  the  war  of  Hannibal,  since  that  general  should  seem 
to  have  undertaken  it  without  the  authority  of  his  country*^, 
and  certainly  carried  it  on  without  any  assistance  from  Car- 
thage* 

From  his  earliest  years  Hannibal  had  been  inspired  with  Hannibal 

saoka  Sa- 

relendess  hatred  to  the  Romans;  the  daring  views  of  Hamil- guntnm. 
car  had  been  opened  to  him  **,  and  the  vengeful  soul  of  the  cxf "2.^* 
father  revived  in  the  son,  and  flamed  in  his  fiery  breast  with  ®'  ^*  **^' 
new  intensity*  During  three  years,  he  served  under  Asdru- 
bal  in  Spain,  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  enemy,  the  idol  of  the 
Carthaginian  army;  by  which,  on  the  death  of  its  general,  he 
i¥as  called  to  the  chief  command.  His  preferment  was  ratifi- 
ed at  Carthage:  to  dispute  it  would  only  have  shown  the 
weakness  of  that  government*  Master  of  an  army  disciplined 
in  seventeen  campaigns,  he  speedily  completed  the  conquest 
of  all  Spain  south  of  the  Iberus,  except  the  single  Greek  city 
Saguntum.  This  place  he  next  invested  with  an  army,  it  is 
said,  150,000  strong*  The  Saguntines  defended  themselves 
eight  months  with  equal  skill  and  bravery;  and  when  the  sack 
of  their  city  seemed  inevitable,  endeavoured,  by  destroying 
their  most  precious  eifects,  to  render  the  conquest  of  litde 
value*  Hannibal,  however,  recovered  much  gold  and  silver, 
highly  useful  to  him  in  his  transactions  with  the  Gauls,  who 
lay  on  his  road  to  Italy*  He  saved  also  much  elegant  furni- 
ture, and  much  valuable  merchandise,  which,  being  useless  to 
himself,  he  transported  into  Carthage*  The  inhabitants  of 
Saguntum  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  divided  as  slaves 
among  his  soldiers'^. ' 

27  Fabius  apud  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  *'  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  c.  4.  et 

2^  IcL  L  iii.  c.  11.  •  seq.  et  Polybius,  I.  iii.  c.  13-  et  seq. 
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After  this  bloody  prelude,  he  went  into  wioter  quarters  is 
New  Carthage.  The  spring  recalled  him  to  the  field:  Us 
A^m  into  brother  Asdrubal  was  appointed  to  command  in  SpaiB;  and, 
after  all  fit  preparations,  Hannibal  undertook  his  long  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Italy.  In  the  space  of  five  months,  he  ad- 
vanced from  New  Carthage  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  In  fif- 
teen days,  he  crossed  these  mountains^^.  From  characterb- 
Uc  circumstances^^,  specified  in  the  military  historian  Poly- 
bius,  his  march  over  the  Alps  should  seem  to  have  lam 
through  Chambery,  Montmelian,  Montien  and  the  little  St 
Bernard.  It  extended  above  a  hundred  miles  in  direct  dis- 
tance, from  the  commencement  of  the  ascent  at  a  place  called 
Echelles,  to  Ivree,  the  ancient  Eporedia,  near  to  which  the 
mountains  first  open  into  the  great  northern  plain  of  Itilr. 
This  plain  Hannibal  entered  with  an  army  reduced  to  20,OOD 
infantry  and  6,000  horse;  part  of  forty  elephants  which  he 
had  taken  with  him  also  remained.  They  had  rewarded  his 
trouble  in  conducting  them  over  so  many  obstacles,  by  the 
terror  which  their  formidable  appearance  in  armour  inspired 
into  the  barbarous  nations  on  his  route^^ 

With  this  inconsiderable  force  he  had  invaded  a  country, 
the  circumstances  of  which  might  have  deterred  from  such 
.  an  undertaking  even  the  most  romantic  valour.  Seven  y^ean 
before  his  expedition,  the  Romans  had  been  alarmed  by  these 
tumultuary^^  movements  among  the  Gauls  on  both  aides  of 
the  Alps,  which  made  them  enter  into  a  compuution  of  the 
whole  of  their  own  strength  in  Italy;  citizens,  subjects,  or 
allies.  It  amounted  to  700,000  infantry  and  70,000  horsc^. 
The   citizens  alone    fit  to  bear  arms  exceeded   250,000. 


resoui'ces 
of  that 
ccmntiy. 


^^  Polybius,  I.  iii.  c.  56. 

3^  Particularly  the  xevxtTtir^vo^w 
^v,  c.  51,  now  La  Roche  Blanche^ 
two  marches  from  Montier;  and  the 
necessity  of  making  the  passage 
practicable  at  three  marches  from 
the  plain  of  Eporedia,  rov  k^v/jlvov  1^0- 
xoiofin  fiurat  croXXi>c  raXaiTagia^y  C>  55. 
At  La  Thuille  ^a  cortnption  of 
Haute  ville,  aa  appears  on  compar- 
ing maps),  agrteing  with  this  dis- 


tance, the  road  is  still  annually  re- 
paired with  pine  planks.  These  ob- 
servations I  owe  to  my  friend  Gene- 
ral MelvlUe,  who  examined  the 
g^round,  with  a  view  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  celebrated  march. 

3a  Polvb.  I.  iii.  c.  53. 

33   Gallici  tumultus.  Tit.    Lit, 
passim. 

3«  Id.  I.  ii.  c  24w  Conf.  Diodofnis, 
1.  iii.  8. 5.  ct  Tit.  Liv.  Eftttom.  lib.  zs- 
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Accordingly,  the  Boii  and  Insubres,  leagued  with  their  bre-   CHAP. 

thrcn  beyond  the  Alps,  were  totally  defeated  three  years '• — ' 

afterwards;  stripped  of  their  ma^in  stronghold  Mediolanum, 
or  Milan;  and  such  of  them  as  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
Italy,  reduced  to  unconditional  submissions^  The  Romans 
had  forces  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  lUyricum,  and  particularly 
in  the  territory  which  Hannibal  had  invaded,  constituting 
the  Cisalpine  GauK 

When  apprised  of  the  sack  of  Saguntum,  Publius  Scipio  Proeee4- 
and  SemproniuS  Longus,  with  their  respective  consular  ar«cJ^,ut«  ^ 
mies,  were  ordered,  the  former  into  Spain,  the  latter  into  lel^mS"* 
Sicily:  Scipio  with  60  galleys,  Sempronius  with  320;  for  this^'^- 
great  naval  force  seemed  necessary  for  carrying  the  war 
into  Africa.  Scipio  h^^mg  touched  at  the  long  friendly  em« 
porium  of  Massilia,  learned  to  his  surprise  that  Hannibal 
was  already  in  the  country  above  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
him,  preparing    to  pass  the  Rhone.    Thither  the  consul 
hastened,  but  found  that  his  adversary  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  got  the  start  of  him  by  three  days  on  his  way  to  Italy. 
The  consul  Publius  Scipio  determined  therefore  to  send  part 
of  the  army  with  his  brother  Cneius  into  Spain,  while  the 
remainder  embarked  with  himself,  and  sailed  from  Massilia 
to  Pisa.  From  thence  he  marched  northward,  not  doubting,, 
after  he  had  been  reinforced  by  the  troops  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ~ 
to  overwhelm  the  exhausted  invaders,  as  they  descended  into 
that  country  from  the  Alps^^.  The  armies  met  at  the  river  Battles  of 
Ticinus.  Hannibal's  infantry,  the  hardened  remnant  of  so^n^T^liig^ 
many  labours  and  dangers,  might  be  superior  to  that  of  the  ^Ij'^^' 
enemy,  comparatively  a  militia:  he  had  brought  it  into  a  si-B.  C.si  8. 
tuation  that  left  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death.  But  the 
success  of  this  battle  is  ascribed  wholly  to  his  cavalry^\ 
The  consul  was^^wounded;  and  his  life  narrowly  saved  by 

^*  Conf.   Strabo,  1.  v.    p.   213.  1.  xxi — xxx.    The  subject  derives 

Pulyb-  L  in.  c.  40.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  peculiar    interest    from    the    elo- 

C-  39  &  40.  quence  of  the  historian,  as  well  as 

^'  Hannibal's  war  in  Italy  forms  from  the  enterprise  of  his  hero, 
the  most  splendid  portion  of  Livy*s  ^°  Conf.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  24  et  seq. 

history.  It  runs  throug^h  nine  books,  et  Tit.  Liv.  L  xxi.  c.  46. 
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CHAP,   the  intrepidity  of  a  son,  then  in  his  seventeeth  year,  the 

TTVI 

■       — future  conqueror  of  Carthage* 


Hannibal's  unexpected  invasion,^  his  more  incredible  vic- 
tory, allies  prepared  for  defection,  and  subjects  for  rebel* 
lion,  made  the  Romans  recal  the  consul  Sempronius  from 
Sicity,  after  he  had  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  was 
preparing  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  In  forty  days,  he 
joined  his  colleague  on  the  river  Trebia.  A  new  battle  was 
fo\Lght,  in  which  Hannibal  prevailed,  through  a  well  con- 
OfTrasi-    trived  ambush^^.  Next  year  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
Oh^p.      drew  the  Consul  Flaminius  into  a  snare,  on  the  intricate 
B  c  217   ^^"^^  ^f  ^^  '^^^  Trasimenus  in  Tuscany,  in  which  that 
rash  commander  perished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army^^.  Having  thus  gained  an  ascendency  in  the  north  bj 
the  batdes  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia,  and  in  the  central  dis- 
trict of  Tuscany,  by  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  he  next  year 
marched  southward  to  Apulia,  and  surpassed  all  these  ex> 
Of  CannsB.  ploits  in  his  tremendous  victory  at  Cannae,  by  which  die 
cxi^T.^       vengeance  was  satiated  long  brooding  in  the  family  of  Bar- 
B.  c.  216.  ^.jjg^  f  i^g  consuls  Emilius  and  Varro  had  80,000  foot:  Han- 
-nibaPs  infantry  had  now  augmented  to  40,000;  and  his  ca- 
valry, so  diligent  had  he  been  to  increase  it,  now  surpassed 
in  number  that  of  .the  Romans.  By  advancing  his  Gauls  and 
bther  auxiliaries  in  a  crescent,  with  its  convexity  towards 
the  enemy,  while  its  horns  rested  on  two  wings  of  his  own 
hardy  veterans,  he  brought  on  a  batde  in  which  his  center, 
giving  way  to  the  Romans,  the  pursuers  were  attacked  on 
both  flanks  by  his  veterans,  ar.d  lost  above  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  Carthaginian  cavalry  greaUy  contributed  to  the 
destvuctiveness  of  the  rout.  The  consul  Emilius  was  slain; 
10,000  Romans  guarding  the  camp,  were  made  prisoners: 
only  seventy  horsemen  escaped  with  Varro  to  Venusia^* 

3"  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  69  &  seq.  &     L  xxii.  c.  4. 
Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  c.  54—56.  ^^  Pol>b.  1.  iii.  c.  115  &  scq.  Tit. 

2*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  84.  Tit  I-iv.      Liv.  xxii.  c.  47  &  seq. 
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BatdeB  less  memorable  have  overturned  many  a  powerful  chap. 
kingdom;  but  even  these  confirmee^  the  stability  of  the  Roman        .  ' 
commonwealth,  Hannibal  was  indeed  master  of  the  opentabMquent 
country,  but  in  that  age  most  cities  in  Itdy  were  well  for-iy.Caaaea 
tifiad;  some  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  the  greater  part  de-i^  uniao*^ 
fended  by  the  bravery  of  their  own  citizens*   The  consul  J^^'- 
Varro  assumed  a  commanding  attitude  at  Venusia:  Naples  «^u- 1-—  . 
defied  Hannibal  from  its  walls:  and  he  received  a  check  from  B.  c  siW 

903. 

Marcellus  in  attempting  Nola^^.  A  better  hope  was  founded, 
on  alienating,  under  the  plausible  pretence  of  *  liberty,  the 
Roman  subjects  or  allies*  But  the  higher  orders  of  men,  in 
almost  every  dependent  community,  remained  unalterably 
firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  overawed  sedition  from  within, 
while  they  manfully  prepared  to  repel  hostility  from  with* 
out^^  Capua,  the  most  shameless  city  of  Campania,  itself  the 
most  profligate  district  in  all  Italy,  is  thought  to  have  dotfe 
a  real  service  to  the  Romans,  by  opening  its  gates  to  the  in- 
vaders^^.  But  had  these  invaders  kept  unsullied  the  supposed 
purity  of  their  virtue,  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  conflict  would 
not  probably  have  been  different.  For  Rome,  according  to 
the  just  comparison  of  P)Trhus,  was  endowed  with  the  re- 
novating qualities  of  the  Hydra^^.  An  armed  people,  habitu* 
ated  from  earliest  youth  to  military  exercises,  aiForded  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  recruits;  and  the  decree,  investing 
every  Roman  who  had  borne  the  office  of  consul  with  tem- 
porary command,  provided  the  immediate  assistance  of  able 
generals*  Though  Hannibal  remained  thirteen  years  longer 
in  Italy,  where  Gauls  in  the  north,  and  Greeks  in  the  south, 
often  cooperated  with  hin[i  as  allies,  he  gained  not  any  fresh 
laurels*  The  Romans  ha4  sent  Publius  Scipio  to  reinforce 
his  brother  Cneius  in  Spain.  They  employed  armies  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  countries  beycHid  the  Hadriatic*  Their  ex- 
ertions abroad,  were  not  interrupted  by  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing at  home;  and  when,  five  years  after  the  batde  of  Cannae, 

♦0  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  c  16.  «  Ibid.  c.  18. 

**  Idem.  1.  xxiii.  c.  20.  ^3  piuUrchin  Pyrrhn 

Vol.  II.  2  Z 
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CHAP.    Haonibal,  in  hopes  of  raising  the  siege  of  Capua,  marched 
■ —  suddenly  to  surprise  ft.oine,  he  found  three  armies  in  order 


of  battle  prepared  to  receive  him.  Having  encamped  on  the 
blanks  of  the  Anio,  scarcely  four  miles  distant^  he  learned 
that  the  ground  occupied  by  his  army  had  brought  its  fuH 
value  at  a  public  auction,  and  that  a  body  of  Romans  had 
marched  through  an  opposite  gate  of  the  city,  to  reinforce 
the  legions  in  Spain^^*  Yet  in  this  long  warfare,  Hannibal's 
admirable  abilities  gave  the  Romans  no  opportunity  of  com- 
bating him  with  advantage.  When  the}''  endeavoured  to  force 
him  into  action,  they  were  generally  losers  by  the  attempt; 
but  the  system  of  procrastination  and  caution  succeeded  with 
them  far  better;  and  Fa6ius  Maximus,  who  had  first  adopted 
it,  was  extolled  to  the  skies  as  the  saviour  of  his  countr}'^'. 
Tliiiip*s  A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Philip  of  Mace- 

iSinnibai*  d^i,  at  the  instigation  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  adopted  three 
«nd  prepa-  yerv  decisive  measures*  He  entered  into  an  intimate  alliance 

rations. 

Oiymp.      with  Hannibal,  including  the  states  friendly  to  both  parties^ 

B.  C.  215.  and  ratified  by  awful  invocations  of  the  gods  of  M acedoo 

and  Carthage^^.    He  b'egan  to  build  armed  transports  on  the 

Illyrian  model,  as  the  fittest  for  conveying  forces  into  Italy; 

and  he.  attacked  Scerdilaidas,  the  Roman  ally,^in  lUyricum, 

and  in  a  short  time  divested  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his 

possessions^^. 

Death  ot'        Shortly  after  Hannibal  had  cemented  his  league  with  Phi- 

Syracuse.    lip»  ^^^  Romans  lost  a  zealous  friend  in  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 

^xin.'      ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^^'  amidst  strenuous  exertions  to  sup- 

B.  C.  215.  press  defection  among  the  Roman  subjects  in  Sicily.   From 

the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  that  island  had  remained 

very  unequally  divided  between  Rome  and  her  Syracusan 

*♦  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  c.  1 1.  ,  Apud  Ciccr.  de  Offic  1.  i.  c.  2i 

*^  Unu9   homo  nobis  cunclando      &  Plutarch  Fab.  Maxim. 

restituit  rem.  -^  Polyb.  I  iii.  c.  3,  &  1.  vik  e  9 

Non  ponebat   cnim    nimorcs  '*7  j^  j  y  ^^  jqq 

ante  sahitexn 
Crgro  postqiie,  magisque  viri 
nunc  gloria  claiTt.     Ennius. 
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ally.  The  dominion  of  Syracuse  was  confined  to  a  narrow   CMAF. 

.  XVI. 

strip  of  land,  stretching  about  fourscore  miles  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  from  Achrse  to  Tauromenium,  and 
comprehending,  these  frontier  towns,  together  with  several 
other  places  of  note,  particularly  Leontium,  Megara,  and 
Elorus.  But  the  government  of  Hieron,  and  his  admirable 
management  of  his  little  territory,  affords,  as  it  were,  a  dc- 
lightftd  resting  place  in  our  painful  journey  through  scenes 
of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  of  relentless  ambition,  and  insatiable 
vengeance.  His  government  was  formed  on  the  fairest  model  hj,  ^\^ 
of  the  heroic  age;  the  senate  was  called  to  deliberate,  and  the  ]^||fj^ 
assembly  to  decide,  while  Gelon,  the  son  of  Hieron,  himself  a»»«»d 
in  the  maturity  of  years,  cooperated  in  perfect  cordiality 
with  his  father  in  the  control  and  execution  of  all  public 
measures^^    Hieron  had  wisely  chosen  his  party  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  but  when  the  latter  state  w^^s  threatetied 
with  total  ruin  in  the  war  above  mentioned,  with  her  own 
mercenaries,  he  employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  serve 
and  save  her;  deeming  the  existence  of  Carthage  essential  to 
the  independence  of  Syracuse,  since  the  destruction  of  that 
'republic  would  have  laid  him  altogether  at  the  mercy  of 
Rome^*-  When  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  ready  to 
sink  under  the  impetuous  shocks  of  Ticinus  and  Trebia,  Tra- 
simenus  and  Cannae,  Hieron  spared  neither  gold  nor  blood  to 
support  her.  His  fleet  and  army  were  at  the  disposd  of  his 
allies;  and  the  money,  which  he  chiefly  supplied,  enabled  the 
pretor  Valerius  seasonably  to  cross  the  Hadriatic,  and  to  find 
•^uch  employment,  at  home,  for  king  Philip,  as  rendered  the  , 
alliance  of  that  prince  of  little  importance  to  Hannibal*^ 

The  vast  wealth  of  Hieron  flowed  from  the  purest  sources.  Jonifiea- 
He  was  the  strenuous  promoter  ot  productive  ana  commer- neuse. 
cial  industry-   The  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  most 

♦«  Conf.  PolybiiwJ.v.c.Saivu.  ^^  Idcml.  iii.  c  75.  Cml  Tit. 

c.  «,  &  Tit  Liv.  1.  XXIV.  c.  4,  k  seq.  .  Liv.  I.  xxii.  c  37. 
-*»  PolybiuB,  L  i.  c.  83. 
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CHAP,   profitable  of  all  occupations,'  especially  ia  tuch  a  country  as 
Sicily,  he  forwarded  by  judicious  regulations,  by  still  more 


useful  CiZamples,  and  by  wise  and  salutary  precepts,  contained 
in  many  valuable  treatises  which  he  wrote  on  that  subject^^ 
The  best  blessings  of  peace  he  made  permanent,  by  a  con- 
stant preparation  for  war;  and  in  an  age,  when  skill  in  sieges 
kept  not  pace  with  other  branches  of  military  science,  the 
vast  extent  of  Syracuse  was  made  on  all  sides  impregnable. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  assisted  by  the  great  Archimedes, 
his  friend,  some  say  his  kinsman,  who,  at  the  king^s  earnest 
desire,  descended  fN>m  those  sublime  speculations  which  oc- 
cupied the  Newton  of  antiquity,  and  applied  his  wonderful 
powers  of  combination  and  invention  to  matters  of  coarse 
mechanical  practice'*.  But  of  hi^  extraordinary  contrivances 
for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  there  was  not  any  occasion  to 
make  use  in  the  long  course  of  this  politic  and  pacific  reign. 
BietoD*t  The  prosperity  of  every  Greek  city  was  marked  by  a  su* 
§«r  of  oars,  perabundance  of  inestimable  productions  in  all  the  arcs  of 
design.  The  architectural  embellishments  of  Syracuse  were 
regarded  among  the  brightest  glories  of  Hieron's  administra- 
tion: he  was  distinguished  by  his  magnificence'^  in  religious 
games  and  solemnities,  particulariy  in  dramatic  exhibitions; 
and  so  catching  are  the  follies  of  our  own  times,  that  Hieroa 
vied  with  contemporary  Greek  lyings  in  constructing  and 
^^quipping  a  galley  of  twenty  tier  of  oars,  uniting  the 
strength  of  a  fortress  with  all  the  conveniencies  and  ele- 
gancies of  a  royal  palace.  This  moving  castle,  which  Sici* 
lian  poets  likened  to  mount  iEtna,  consumed  the  timber 
necessaiy  for  building  sixty  trireme  galleys.  It  was  com- 
pacted by  iron  bolts,  weighing  ten  and  fifteen  pounds:  its 
engines  launched  balls  of  30()  pounds  to  the  -cfiscance  of 
a  furlong:  one  of  its  masts  is  said  to  have  been  transported 

**  Plin.  N.H.Lxviii.c.  3.  '^  Athenaeus,!.  v.p.  305. 

''  Plutarch  in  MarceUo. 
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from  the  mountains  of  BritainlH;  its  cordage  was  composed    CHAP. 
oTOroom  from  Spain  and  hem^  from  Gaul:  the  commerce  of — -— ^ — 


the  world  was  ransacked  for  its  ornaments;  ivory  images  of 
the  gods,  altars  |;lowing  with  gems  and  breathing  Indian  per- 
fumes; the  maibles  and  itiore  precious  materials  inlaying  its 
lowest  floor,  and  curiously  disposed  in  mosaic,  representing 
H'omer*$  battles.  This  prodigy  of  ill  directed  art,  for  whose 
$afe  passage  Neptune  is  tremblingly'^  invoked  by  the  poet^ 
was  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth,  and  launched  on  the  wwes 
by  Pbileas  of  Tauromenium;  uid  is  said  to  have  been  navi» 
gated  from  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  to  that  of  Alexandria,  as 
a  present  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  being,  indeed,  less  ajb 
surdly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  Nile'^. 

Hieron,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  was  succeeded  by  aRf*ii:n  of 
youth  of  seventeen,  bom  to  his  son  Gelonby  NereiSfilaugh-  mu>Mid 
to  Pjrrrhus^.  Hieronymus,  for  this  was  his  name,  is  de-tiontooa- 
scrit>ed  as  a  prey  to  the  vilest  passions,  but  possessing  a  will^^^'^^ 
of  his  own,  and  an  ear  open  to  contrariety  of  counsel.  To  ^l^'"^P' 
this  youth,  who  disdained  subn^ission  to  those  naturally  en«  B,  c.  2i4 
titled  to  guide  him,  Hannibal  sent  Epicydes  and  Hippo- 
crates, brothers,  whose  father,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  had  long 
lived  in  exile  at  Carthage.  These  men  were  agents  in  all  re* 
spects  worthy  of  their  employer;  bold,  dexterous,  deceitful; 
with  resources  in  every  difficulty,  with  intrepidity  in  every 
danger.  At  their  persuasion,  Hieronymus  embraced  mea- 
sures highly  offensive  to  the  Romans,  and  when  ambassadors 
came  from  that  people  to  remonstrate  with  him,  asked  in- 
sultingly to  hear  from  them  a  more  accurate  account,  than 
had  yet,  he  said,  reached  his  ears  of  the  battle  of  Cannae^*. 
7he  cruelty  and  contumely  of  Hieronymus  provoked  a  con- 
spiracy of  his  subjects,  to  which,  after  a  reign  of«scarcely  one 

'^  It.  CaMubon,  however,  reads  nKfut  r9h  goBtcn.  Archiroelus  Athe- 

tv  rtf  tfict  tut  B^rria;,  in  the^onn-  niensis  apud  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  209. 

tains  of  the  Brutii.  Aninfadvers.  in  '^  Ibid.  p.  207. 8c  seq. 

Athen.  t.  t.  p.  229.  ^^  Polybius,  1.  vii.  c.  4. 

^'  AhhMtroctUcn  au^t  lutra  yxawMr  ^'  Tit.  Liv.  l.xxiy.  c.  6. 
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CHAP,   year,  he  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  ^yracusans  were  summoned  to 
'     liberty:  the  ancient  form  of  democracy  returned  with  aU  ks 


tumult  and  outrage;  and  one  revolution  succeeded  to  an- 
other, until  the  brothers,  sent  by  Hannibal^  niade  their  way  to 
supreme  power  by  a  series  of  lies  and  fiorgeries;  of  dark  m- 
trigues  and  daring  assassinations^.  This  state  of  affairs  oc<* 
casioned  the  memorable  siege  of  Syracuse  which  lasted 
nearly  three  years,  and  the  event  of  which  gave  to  the  consul 
Marcellus  possession  of  a  city  computed  to  be  richer^  than 
Carthage  itself;  besides  that  the  complete  reduction  of  Sicily, 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  success,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Roman  expedition  into  Africa,  and  the  humiliation  of 
Cartha^  into  the  stato  of  a  disarmed  and  tributary  vassaL 
^^'iith  Meanwhile  Philip,  in  conformity  to  his  treaty  with 
proceed-  Hannibal,  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  Libumians,  ia 
Oiymp.  which  he  purposed  to  transport  forces  from  Illyricuai  into 
B.  c%iJL  '^^7-  Bu^  ^^^  intelligence  communicated  by  some  Sicilian 
merchantmen,  that  a  squadron  of  Roman  qoinqueremes  \i'a» 
frady  to  oppose  his  passage,  determined  him  to  sail  back  'm* 
to  harbour.  Enraged  at  the  deceit  practised  on  him,  and  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  of  cooperating  with  his  ally,  his  light 
and  fiery  mind,  yet  untamed  by  adversity,  vented  its  ungo- 
vemed  anger  in  proceedings  as  frantic  as  they  were  detesta- 
ble. His  general  in  Peloponnesus,  in  contravention  to  the 
peace  recently  established,  seized  ^tHe  mountainous  fortress 
Ithome,  commanding  the  Messenian  capital^'.  Demetrius  of 
Pharus  said,  that  this  was  to  hold  the  bull  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  two  horns;  meaning  thereby  the  Acro-Corinthus  in 
the  porth  and  Ithome  in  the  south.  But  Aratus  pleaded  so 
strongly  the  cause  of  Messene  and  of  justice,  that  the  king 
was  prevailed  on  to  let  slip  his  victim.  Shortly  afterwards* 
he  repented  of  his  forbearance,  and  sent  Demetrius  to  assault 
and  recover  the  strong-hold.  The  undertaking  was  as  rashly 
conducted,  as  it  had  been  wickedly  concerted.  Demetrius 
was  repelled  and  slain;  and  Philip  avenged  the  death  of  a 

*»Tit.Liv.lxxiv.  c.r— 2r.    •<»  Idi  ttv.c  31.     «» Palybiu»,imc.U 
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man  so  undeservedly  dear  tp  him,  by  merciless  depredation   CHAP. 

on  the  Messenian  territory,  and  by  poisoning  Aratus,  whose — 

honest  remonstrances  were  no  longer  tolerable  to  a  tyrant**. 
His  instrument  in  this  crime  was  the  infamous  Taurion,  J^^*^ 
who  had  long  been  intrusted  with  his  affairs  in  the  Pclopon-^oiymp* 
nesus.  Aratus  bore  the  incurable  effects  of  the  poison  with  aB.  C.m^ 
composure  worthy  of  his  great  character.  The  Achseans^ 
over  whom  he  presided,  as  pretor  for  the  seventeenth  time, 
did  not  even  suspect  the  cause  of  his  declining  health,  which 
he  never  hinted  at  in  public,  though  to  Cephalon  a  confiden- 
tial friend  who  lamented  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  ^^  such," 
he  said,  ^^  my  dear  Cephalon,  are  the  fruits  of  royal  grati* 
tude!"  His  country  made  every  compensation  in  its  power 
for  the  execrable  perfidy  which  he  had  experienced.  He  was 
interred  at  Sicyon  with  unfeigned  expressions  of  public  sot* 
row;  and  all  Achaia  long  joined  with  that  city  in  commemo* 
rating  his  fame  by  rites  held  due  to  the  most  illustrious  pub* 
lac  benefactors*^. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  his  great  adviser  The  pretor 
in  the  Roman  war,  Philip  should  seem  to  have  adopted  theo^'JiTg"' 
resolution  of  first  making  himself  completely  master  of  Illy-  ^Jjl'^jjg 
ricum,  before  he  ventured  to  pass  into  Italy.  In  this  view,  "l^-'R^  of 
he  besieged  Oricum,  and  gain^ed  possession  of  that  seaport,  Oivmp. 
which  stood  directly  opposite  to  Hadruntum,  on  the  narrow-  b.  c.  si4. 
est  part  of  the  Strait.  He  was  on  the  point  also  of  taking 
ApoUonia,  the  oldest  Roman  ally  beyond  the   Hadriatic; 
when  the  pretor  Valerius  crossed  that  sea  with  a  strong  ar- 
mament, recovered  Oricum  in  which  Philip  had  left  but  a 
feeble  garrison;  and  then  proceeding  with  silence  and  celerity 
to  ApoUonia,  threw  himself  by  an  obscure  path  into  the 
place,  with  a  chosen  detachment.,  His  presence  encouraged 
the  Apollonians  to  attack  the  besieging  army  in  the  night. 
The  enterprise  was  conducted  with  such  secrecy  and  bold- 
ness, that  even  the  royal  pavilion  was  in  danger.  The  Mace* 

*''  Polybins,  1.  iii.  c  14.  ours   once   paid  to  him  subsisted 

•^  Plutarch  in  Arato.  Faint  test i-      three   centuries    after   his    death. - 
monies,  Inyuarti  y.i%f»^  of  the  hon-      Phit^p*  1052.  • 
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CHAP,   donians  fled  in  precipitation;  three  dwMiMnd  of  tkeoi  woe 


XVI. 


slain  or  taken;  their  camp  became  a  bootjr  to  die  RoaDani; 
only  die  battering  engines  were  granted  to  the  ApoBoniaas, 
that  the  same  machines  which  had  been  constructed  agaunst 
^  them,  might  thencef<»ward  be  employed  in  their  defeoceK 

PhiU|»'s  The  Roman  fleet  wintered  at  Oricum  and  ApolloQia,  and 
in  iDfri.'  left  these  places  so  wcD  guarded,  that  Philip,  after  more  vi- 
oiTmp.  gorous  preparations  than  formerly,  thought  pn^r  to  direct 
B.  c.^ibi.  ^^  vms  against  a  diiFerent  part  of  the  coast.  Liasus  and  hs 
citadel  Acro*Lisstts  stood  an  hundred  miles  north  of  Apol- 
lonia*  They  were  deemed  the  most  important  and  strongest 
places  in  the  whole  country*  Philip  gained  both,  by  a  stntap 
-  gem  well  conceited  and  boldly  executed.  At  the  foot  of 
Acro-Lissus«  and  between  this  fortress  and  the  city,  there 
was  a  hollow  den  overhung  by  thick  wood:  the  remainder  of 
the  space  between  the  city  and  citadel  consisted  of  plain 
ground,  well  adapted  to  the  approaches  of  besiegers.  In  die 
den,  just  mentioned,  Philip  had  the  address  to  {dant  an  am- 
bush of  chosen  men*  The  day  afterwards,  be  proceeded  with 
his  light  forces  into  the  plain,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  take 
measures  for  advancing  his  machines  against  the  city.  Hie 
troops  and  armed  inhabitants  in  Lissus  sallied  from  then 
gates:  Philip  gave  way;  the  men,  who  garrisoned  Acro*Lis- 
sus,  hastened  to  join  their  companions  in  the  pursuit;  but  had 
DO  sooner  advanced  beyond  the  den  at  the  foot  of  that  for- 
tress, than  the  Macedonians  rose  from  their  ambush,  and 
clambering  over  some  adjacent  craggs,  took  possession  of 
the  deserted  citadel.  Philip,  at  the  same  time  turned  unex- 
pectedly on  his  pursuers,  and  drove  them  back  in  dismay  to 
Lissus.  That  city  was  taken  after  repeated  assaults,  in  which 
die  king  showed  not  less  skill  than  courage:  and  the  fame  of 
such  conquests  intimidated  most  cities  in  Illyricum  into  a 
voluntary  surrender***. 

* '  Tit  l,iv.  1.  xxiv.  c.  40  «*  Po\ybiu»,  I  vUi,  r.  15.  & 
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Philip  thus  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  conquests  in  that    CHAP, 
country;  but,  before  he  could  entirely  subdue  it  to  himself, : — 


his  politic  adversaries  gainejl  over  him  a  very  decided  advan- 
tage in  negotiation* 

This  was  a  treaty  which  the  pretor  Valerius  entered  into  Treaty  be- 

twccn  the 

with  the  Etolians,  including  all  allies  of  the  contracting  par-  Romans 
ties.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  copies  of  which  were  ^"9.  ^**  *" 
inscribed  in  Jupiter's  lemple  at  Olympia,  and  in  the  Roman  ^X™P* 
capitol**,  Philip's  designs  against  Italy  were  completely  de-B-C.2i2. 
feated  through  his  necessity  of  encountering  the  same  Gre- 
cian enemies  with  whom  he  had  contended  in  the  social  war, 
the  Etolians,  Elians,  and  Spartans;  in  addition  to  these,  the 
Messenians  recently  incensed  by  his  wanton  cruelties. 

Meanwhile,  Hannibal  received  not  any  succours  from  Car-  ETentsthat 
thage.  A  reinforcement  of  forty  elephants  and  4,000  Numi- ^'^  o/s*. 
dian  horse  had  bveri,  indeed,  voted  to  him;  but  before  this",^^®- 
supply  could  be  got  ready  to  sail,  its  destination  was  changed  5^|j;  3- 
from  Italy  to  Spain*'^,  in  Ivhich  latter  country,  his  brother 
Asdrubal  was  now  hardly  pressed  by  the  Scipios.  Not  only 
Spain,  in  which  they  had  so  many  lucrative  establishments, 
but  even  Sicily,  in  which,  upon  the  commotions  following  the 
death  of  Hieron  and  the  destruction  of  his  family,  they  hoped 
once  more  to  recover  t^eir  ascendency,  appeared  to  the  Car- 
thaginians a  scene  of  action  more  inviting  than  Italy,  the 
theatre  of  great  but  unprofitable  victories.  To  foment  defec- 
tion among  the  Roman  subjects  in  Sicily,  considerable  armies 
had  been  already  sent  from  Carthage;  and  these  were  spee- 
dily increased,  when  it  was  understood  that  the  Syracusans, 
abused  by  the  audacious  artifices  of  Epicydes  and  Hippo- 
crates, had  violated  their  long  peace  with  Rome,  and  set  the 
resentment  of  that  state  at  defiance**.  The  consul  Marcellus, 
who  had  by  this  time  reinforced  the  pretor  Appius  hitherto 
commanding  in  Sicily,  immediately  concerted  with  him  the 
fittest  means  for  besieging  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land. 


*»  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  c.  24.  •  «  Id.  1.  xxiv.  c.  27— S.1 

«7  Id.  1.  xxiu.  c.  13,&32. 
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CHAP.        To  e^lain  clearly  the  events  which  happened  in  the  course 


Descrii 


-  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  the 
*  tion  of  tliat  general  plan  of  Syracuse,  and  to  the  distribution  of  the  van- 
ous  parts  of  that  great  and  rich  city*  It  stood  on  a  headland, 
projecting  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  The  base  advanced  into  the  sea,  which-flowed  a  con- 
siderable way  up  the  sides.  These  sides  extended  westward 
over  the  cragg}'^  eminences  Epipolse,  gradually  approaching 
each  other  until  they  finally  united  in  the  rock  Euryelus, 
forming  the  vertex 'of  the  triangle.  Disposed  in  a  shape, 
similar  to  that  of  the  island  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  Sy- 
racuse measured  eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  five 
divisions,  deserving  each  of  them  the  name  of  city,  in  point 
of  strength  as  well  as  magnitude.  The  largest  division,  cal- 
led Acradina,  formed  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  its  outward 
wall  washed  by  the  sea.  The  little  island  Ortygia  lay  before 
the  southern  extremity  of  Acradina,  forming  with  it  two. 
harbours,  one  on  either  side  of  the  island:  the  two  next  divi- 
sions, the  more  northern  called  Tycha,  and  the  southern 
Neapolis,  bordered  on  Acradina,  only  separated  from  it  by 
walls.  The  last,-  and  most  inland  division,  consisted  of  the 
crvi^gy  eminences  Epipolse:  a  quarter  taken  within  the  city 
for  the  sake  chiefly  of  security,  with  the  rock  Euryelus  above 
nientioned,  towering  at  its  extremity,  and  frowning  in  de- 
fiance over  the  circumjacent  country**. 
Operations      In  the  space  of  five  days,  Appius,  with  incredible  diligence, 
^mp/     bad  provided  whatever  seemed  necessary  for  the.  siege  by 
cxiii  1        land;  but  the  first  memorable  attack  appears  to  have  been 
^^- ^- 214— naade  by  Marcellus  against  Acradina  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quinqueremes.  Not  trusting  to  the  stoqes  and  javelins  thrown 
from  single  vessels  for  clearing  the  enemies'  walls,  he  joined 
two  quinqueremes  together,  by  their  respective  sides,  and 
covered  them  with  a  strong  floor  of  wood.   On  this  floor,  he 
applied  a  huge  ladder,  provided  on  either  side  with  balu- 

^^  For  the  dimensions  aod  divi-      iv.  Few  great  cities  are  so  distinctly 
sions  of  Syracuse,  see  Thiicydid.      described, 
i  yi.  Strabo,  1.  vi.  Cicero  in  Verr.  1. 
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strades,  and  having  at  one  end  a  firm  stage  encompassed  with    CHAP, 
parapets.  As  this  double  quinquereme  approached  the  walls, ^ 


the  ladder  was  raised  aloft,  and  propped  as  it  rose  by  beams 
of  various  lengths;  so  that  the  soldiers  might  safely  mount 
it,  and  having  reached  the  stage  at  top,  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  battlements.  This  inachine  received  the  name  of  Sack-  - 
but,  because  it  nearly  resembled  in  shape  this  triangular  harp; 
the  swelling  base  of  the  instrument  being  represented  by  the 
joined  quinqueremes;  its  sides  and  strings  respectively,  by 
the  sloping  ladder,  and  the  various  props  by  which  it  was 
supported'®. 

Now  an  opportunity  offered  to  Archimedes,  for  display-  Its  won- 
ing,  in  all  its  powers,  the  wonderfid  machinery  which,  at  the  fence. 
desire  of  king  Hieron,  he  had  erected.  His  philosophical 
mind,  if  insensible  to  personal  glory,  was  not.  to  that  of  his. 
art.  Syracuse,  indeed,  had  fallen  into  bad  hands;  but  he  would 
still  exert  his  abilities'  in  defence  of  his  country.  Perhaps  he 
was  duped  by  the  artifices  through  which  Epicydes  and  Hip* 
pocrates  had  irritated  the  public  mind  against  th^  Romans;  a 
geometer  is  not  the  best  judge  in  matters  depending  on  moral 
evidence.  But  whatever  motive  determined  him;  glory,  pa- 
triotism, the  delusions,  or  even  the  threats  of  the  unworthy 
usurpers  of  Syracuse,  it  is  certain  that  his  abilities  long  re- 
tarded, and  might,  but  for  events  against  which  the  utmost 
skill  in  defence  could  not  avail,  have  ultimately  defeated 
the  operations  against  that  unfortunate  city.  He  had  engines 
fitted  to  all  distances:  the  hostile  armament  was  battered 
while  yet  a  furlong  from  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy 
waited  darkness  to  make  his  approaches  more  safely,  huge 
beaks  projecting  beyond  the  battlements,  at  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  cord,  precipitated  masses  of  stone  and  metal, 
weighing,  many  of  them,  ten  talents^^.  By  such  means,  the 
sackbuts,  four  in  number,  were  broken  in  pieces,  while  any 
single  vessels,  that  ventured  to  come  near,  were  grappled  by 
iron  hands,  and  on  the  quarter  seia^ed,  being  raised  to  a  fit 
height,  suddenly  replunged  in  the  sea  with  destructive  vio- 

70  Polybiug,  1.  viii.  c.  6— 8r  ^^  IW.  600. 
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CHAP,  lence^^  Appius  was  not  more  succegsfiil  in  his  Msaiilts  fay 
rvi.  '^^ 


'^  ^  Polybiua  ubi  supra.  Conf.  Plu- 
tarch in  Marcell.  Marcellua  jetted 
at  this  rude  reception*  sayinjCi  that 
his  ships  were  entertained  with 
brimful  goblets,  while  the  tackbuu 
were  pelted  with  stones  and  driTen 
disfp-acefuUv  from  the  feast  Folyb. 
1.  V.  c.  37.  The  joke  lies  in  the  equi- 
vocal word  tackbuu  denotinjf  not 
only  the  musical  instrument,  but 
the  girl  who  played  on  it.  Suchj^irls 
were  n^dely  dismissed  when  they 
disple;isecl  either  by  their  music  or 
their  manners.  I  have  not  mention* 
ed  the  burning  glasses  by  which 
Archimedes  is  said  to  have  destroy- 
ed tlie  Roman  fleet  Zonaras  and 
Tzetzes,  to  whom  we  owe  this  re- 
port»  lived  14  centuries  after  the 
siege  of  S\  raouse ;  and  are  discre- 
dited by  the  silence  of  Polybius, 
Livv,  and  Plutarch.  The  verses  of 
Txetzes,  Chii.  ii.  v.  119.  and  seq. 
are  obscure  and  barbarous;  they 
suggested,  however,  to  Father  Kir- 
cher  the  idea,  that  the  effect  as- 
cribed to  Archimedes'  burning  glas» 
sea,  might  be  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  plain  mirrors:  with  400 
of  which,  so  arranged  as  to  reflect 
their  heat  on  the  same  object,  Buf- 
fon  succeeded  in  the  experiment  of 
melting  lead  and  tin  at  the  distance 
of  140  feet.  Mem.  de  L^Acad.  dcs 
Sciences,  An.  1746.  Archimedes 
needs  not  the  glory  of  this  and  other 
doubtful  inventions,  to  support  his 
fame :  it  rests  on  "  the  sphere  and 
cylinder,"  the  admirable  work  *'  on 
spiral  lines;"  and  two  other  trea^ 
tises,  "  «rfff  triTTt^uv  iro^^itm  and 
0ffi  o;^w^Mfv,"  in  which  he  explains 
the  true  principles  of  statics  and 
hydrostatics.  Conf  Fabric.  Biblo- 
thee  Gi*a:c.  I.  iii.  c.  22.  and  Mon- 
tucla  Histoire  des  Mathematiques, 
part  i.  Liv.  iv.  In  tlie  treatise  %n^ 
•X^/tufcw,  we  find  principles  affording 
the  solution  of  the  famous  question 
referred  to  him  concerningthe  com- 
poaition  of  Hieron'a  crown.  The  At* 


tist,  instead  of  making  tliis  elegafil 
piece  of  workmanship  of  pure  go^ 
as  the  king  had  desired*  oonabiiiBd 
in  it  a  large  proportion  of  inferior  ae- 
tal.  To  And  the  quantities  of  eacb, 
Archimedes  provided  tvo  masses, 
of  gold,  another  of  the  inferior  sk- 
tal;  and  each  of  the  same  veighr 
with  the  crown.    He  then  weigted 
these  masses  in  water*  to  disci>ve 
what  proportiona  of  their  wei|^ 
they  respectively  lost.  The  gold,  be 
knew,   being  the  more     compact, 
wotdd  lose  the  least;    l»ecause  aay 
body  is  less  heavy  in  w«ter,  by  tbe 
weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equi 
to  its  own  bulk.  Having  thus  ascer- 
tained the  parts  of  their  veightlor. 
respectively  by  the  gold,  the  iaie^ 
rior  n^etal,  and  the  composite  crowm 
it  was  easy  to  perceiv^e    that  tbe 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  compositiei 
must  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  the  inferior  metal,  as  the 
difference  of  weights   lost   by  tb* 
crown  and  inferior  metal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  weights  lost  by  the  cnivs 
and  the  gold.  Another  method  d 
solving  the  same  question  is  girert 
by  Vitruvius  de  Architect.  L  ix.  c 
3.  It  is  that  copied  in  all  compile- 
ments,  though  less  ingenious,  and 
therefore  less   worthy    of    Archi- 
medes. The  glassy  sphere  of  Ar- 
chimedes,   representing    the  tnxt 
picture  of  the   Heavens,   is  best 
known  by  Claudian's  Epigram. 
Jupiter,  in  pan*o  Cum  cemcret  xthc- 

ra  vitro, 
Risil,  et  ad  superos  talia  verba  dedit 
Huccine  mortalis  progressa  potes- 

tia  curx: 
£cce  S^Tacusii  ludimur  arte  senis 
Pope,  if  he  did  not  borrow,  has  hit 
on,  the  same  thought. 
Admired  such  wisdom  in  an  earthlj 

shape. 
And  showed  a  Newton  as  we  sboa 

an  ape. 
Essay  on  Mm,  Eputii.  v.  3S,  3i 
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landt  than  M arcellus  io  those  by  sea*  The  siege  of  Sjnragu^e   chap. 

was  therefore  converted  into  a  blockaUe  under  the  pretor,  while ^iZL — 

the  consul,  with  one  third  of  the  army,  marched  to  quell 
insurrection  in  other  parts  of  the  island*  He  was  opposed  by 
20,000  men,  under  Hii^ilco,  assisted  by  Hippocrates,  who, 
while  his  brother  Epicydes  ably  defended  Syracuse,  thought 
his  own  activity  might  be  usefully  employed  in  cooperating 
whh  the  Carthaginian  general*  The  flames  of  discord  thus 
raged  more  widely:  cities  were  taken, lost, and  recoveredjbqth 
parties  were  powerfully  reinforced;  and  while  other  scenes 
of  the  war  excited  comparatively  little  interest,  all  men  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  well  sustained  conflict  in  Sicily^^.  Marcellus, 
having  compelled  his  opponents  to  shut*  themselves  iq>  in 
Agrigentum,  returned  to  assist  Appius  in  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse. His  assaults  were  as  unprosperous  as  before;  and 
when,  by  means  of  Syracusan  exiles,  who  had  joined  him, 
he  gained  a  strong  party  within  the  city,  the  intrigues  of 
those  traitors  were  disconcerted  by  Epicydes,  a  traitor  of  far 
greater  dexterity* 

The  following  occurrence,  at  length,  opened  a  gleam  of  Pftrt.of  the 
hope  to  the  besiegers.  Damippus  a  Lacedemonian,  had  been  oirmp. 
employed  as  a  confidential  agent  between  Hannibal  and  his^  J^'  ^jf?. 
coadjutor  Epicydes  on  one  side,  and  ]ciug  Philip  on  the  other. 
In  his  way  to  Macedon  from  Syracuse,  Damippus  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Epicydes  wished  exceedingly 
to  recover  him;  and  M^rcellus  was  the  less  unwilling  to  re- 
lease him,  because  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  solicitou9, 
38  we  have  above  shown,  to  gain  the  friendship  ofthe  Lace- 
daemonians, his  countrymen.  In  consequence  of  this  Bisposi- 
tion  on  both  sides,  deputations  met  to  treat  of  his  ransom  ai 
the  fort  of  Galeagra,  overlooking  that  part  of  the  sea  which 
washed  the  northern  wall  of  the  city.  A  Roman  soldier 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  examine  the  wall  nar- 
rowly, and  having  noted  the  spot  where  it  was  most  assail- 
able, communicated  his  observation  to  Marcellus.  The  gene- 
ral  delayed,  however,  to  proceed  on  this  information,  until 
apprised  by  deserters,  that  the  Syracusans,  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, were  celebrating  Diana's  festival;  that,  amidst  the  scar- 
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CHAPr  city  of  other  luxuries,  wine  had  been  distributed  to  them  in 
— — _: — great  profusion:  and  that  two  prebedingcaroussds  would  pro- 
bably be  outdone  by  the  intemperance  of  the  third  and  last 
day  of  the  solemnity".  Upon  this  intjelligence,  Marcelhu 
selected  a  fit  band  of  assailants,  provided  with  ladders  of  the 
necessary  height,  &r  the  soldier  had  carefully  remarked 
the  size  of  the  stones  and  the  number  of  layers  in  which  they 
rose  above  each  other.  At  that  hour  of  the  night,  when  Sy- 
racuse was  most  likely  to  be  buried  in  sleep  and  wine,  the 
wall  was  scaled  by  1,000  men,  who,  finding  the  solitude 
around  them  disturbed  only  by  a  few  drunken  revellers, 
hastened  westward  to  the  Hexapyle,  or  "  Six  Gateways," 
forming  so  many  entrances  to  the  quarter  called  Tycha. 
Having  burst  open  the  least  obstinate  barricade,  they  admit- 
ted their  watchful  companions  in  such  numbers,  that  the  bu- 
siness was  no  longer  to  elude,  but  to  terrify  the  enemy.  The 
trumpets  were  sounded;  a  general  shout  was  ndsed:  and  the 
guards  in  Tycha  and  Epipolae  only  waked  from  their  intoxica- 
tion, to  fall  headlong  from  the  walls,  or  to  fly  in  terror 
through  the  streets. 

Aeradina        The  sound  of  arms  had  scarcely  reached  Acradina  and  Gr- 
and Qrty-  ••ri  r        %  •  t     r^    '       ^ 

9ia  detend-  tygia,  m  the  latter  of  which  Epicydes  occupied  the  royal 
cydw.  ^'  palace,  when  Marcellus  at  dawn  entered  the  Hexapyle,  wxdi 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Epicydes  hastened  to  repel  the 
assailants,  venting  execrations  against  those  who  had  allow- 
ed the  wall  to  be  scaled,  and  reproaching  the  cowards,  who, 
flocking  to  him  on  his  way,  greatly  increased,  he  said,  by 
exaggerating,  the  danger.  But  when  a  nearer  approach  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  his  misfortune,  he  re- 
turned with  the  utmost  diligence  to  secure  Acradina  and  the 
island,  the  only  parts  of  the  city  which  he  judged  to  be  still 
tenable.  Meanwhile  Marcellus,  having  gained  the  fortresses 
in  Epipolae,  successively  took  possession  of  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polis.  The  submission  of  the  inhabitants  saved  their  lives, 
but  came  too  late  to  protect  their  property.  Those  regions 
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of  the  city  were  subjected  to  a  general  pillage,  extorted  rather   CHAP, 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  soldiers,  than  permitted  through  the 


sea. 


pruel  indulgence  of  the  general;  for  Marcellus,  at  first  enter* 
ing  the  place,  and  viewing  its  vastness  and  magnificence  from 
the  heights  which  gave  name  to  Epipobe,  shed  tears  of  pity  at 
the  hard  duty  which  the  obstinacy  and  impolicy  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  had  imposed  on  him^'*:  he  remembered  the  high  re- 
nown^ of  the  commonwealth,  its  innumerable  trophies  over 
Carthage,  and  its  signal  triumph  over  Athens  in  the  zenith 
of  her  glory;  above  all,  the  late  virtuous  reign  of  ^ieron, 
during  which  Syracuse  had  continued  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  to  be  intimately  connected  with  Rome  in  an  alliance 
equally  useful  and  honourable  to  both  parties* 

Meanwhile  Epicydes  exerted  equal  diligence  and  dex-TheCar- 
terity  for  the  defence  of  Acradina  and  Ortygia;  in  which,  agsist  Syra- 
chiefly,  consisted  the  admired  splendour  of  the  city.  Thef^^^  J|^ 
assaults  of  the  Romans  had  been  repelled  vigorously  on  eve- 
ry side,  when  Hippocrates  and  Himilco  .arrived  to  succour 
the  besieged  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  Batdes  were 
fought  with  various  success,  and  the  combatants  did  not  suf- 
fer more  cruelly  from  each  other,  than  from  the  pestilence, 
a  common  evil,  which,  after  gready  afflicting  both, "" finally 
swept  away  almost  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  with  the 
two  generals  commanding  it.  Their  Sicilian  auxiliaries  dis- 
persed into  neighbouring  cities;  while  Epicydes,  though  de- 
prived of  external  aid,  persevered  in  defending  his  walls 
with  unabating  energy^^.  This  obstinacy  of  resistance,  allow- 
ed time  for  a  new  effort  in  his  favour.  A  fleet,  consisting  of 
ISO  large  galleys  and  700  victuallers,  sailed  prosperously 
from  Carthage  to  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  anchored, 
most  of  them,  at  a  place  called  the  Harboiu:  of  Ulysses,  on 
*the  farther  side  of  Pachynus;  but  a  strong  wind  from  the 
east  rendered  it  impossible  to  double  that  promontory.  The 
news  of  this  vast  armament,  its  first  successful  navigation, 
and  long  subsequent  delay,  excited  alternate  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear  among  the  besiegers  and  besieged.  Epicydes, 

7*  Tit  Liv.  &  Plutarch  ubi  supra.  7*  Id,  ibid 
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■  CHAP,    who  dreaded  that,  should  die  storm  continue  to  blow  from 

'• — the  east,  Boniilcar,  the  CarthagiQian  admiral,  would   sail 

back  to  Cardiage,  determined  to  join  him  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  leaving  th^  defence  of  Syracuse,  meanwhile,  in 
the  hands  of  his  lieutenants;  and  Marcelius,  who  perceived 
that  the  Cardiaginian  partisans  throughout  Sicily  were  en-- 
couraged  to  new  exertions  by  the  prospect  of  such  powerful 
assistance,  hastened  to  sea,  though  with  an  inferior  fleet,  in 
the  design  of  fighting  the  enemy.  The  two  fleets  yirere  on 
opposite  sides  of  Pachynus.  The  cessation  of  the  tempestu* 

Cowainiioe  ^^*  ^^*^  wind  enabled  them  to  come  in  sight  of  each  other. 

of Bomiicar  Epicydea  exerted  all  his  endeavours  to  inspire   Bomilcar 

their  ad-  ,*      "^  ' 

mirai.  with  confidence;  but  that  commander  no  sooner  perceived 
the  Romans  advancing  towards  him  in  full  sail,  than,  being 
seized  with  a  sadden  panic,  he  bore  away  with  the  ships  of 
war,  and  sent  orders  to  the  transports  in  Heracbea  and  other 
harbours,  to  make  all  haste  into  Africa.  Epicydcs,  totally  dis- 
concerted by  his  cowardice,  instead  of  returning  to  Syracuse^ 
which  he  considered  as  now  lost^^,  sailed  to  Agrigentum, 
and  after  occasioning  new  troubles  to  the  Romans  there, 
finally  escaped  safe  into  Africa. 
The  re-  The  destruction  of  the  Carthapnian  army,  followed  by 

^°Q°^f''this  shameful  flight  of  the  fleet,  difl'used  consternadoii 
ukeu"**  through  a  large  body  of  Sicilian  rebels,  who  had  again  as- 
tliroagh      sembled  in  the  neiehboiu-hood  oi  S%Tacuse.  They  wished  « 

thetreaeh-  ^  "  . 

ciyofMe.  by  any  means  to  obtain  forgiveness;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
Sranbrd.    w^hile  they  applied  directly  to  Metellus,  they  sent  a  numc- 
^^\\      WHis  deputation  into  the  besieged  city,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
B.  C.  312.  y^ij  on  j((Q  capitulate.  The  persons,  employed  in  this  trans- 
action, intimated  their  commission  only  to  such  Syracusans 
as  had  been  long  connected  with  them  in  the  bonds  of  <dd 
hereditary  friendship;  and  they  soon  understood,  that  all  at* 
tempts  to  bring  about  any  offer  of  capitulation  must  prove 
fruitless,    while  those    men  remained  alive,  whom    Epi- 
cydes  had  left  in  authority.  This  obstacle  being  removed 

/ 
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\Sy  the  help  of  assassins,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Marcellus    CHAP, 
in  order  to  extenuate    past    errors,  and  to  implore    his 


clertiency.  But,  before  his  answer  could  be  received,  Syra- 
cuse was  subjected  to  a  new  calamity.  The  Roman  desert- 
ers in  the  place  well  knew  that  the  mercy  which  might  be 
shown  to  others,  would  not  be  extended  to  them;  and  had 
the  address  tp  make  many  bodies  of  Greek  mercenaries 
unite  with  them,  as  in  a  common  cause.  The  best  part  of 
the  citizens  were  intimidated,  the  worst  abetted  the  sedi- 
tion. The  gates  were  shut  against  the  Romans,  and  guarded 
more  carefully  than  even  Yet,  after  the  first  ferment  had  sub- 
sided, it  was  determined  that  the  persons  sent  to  Marcellus 
should  be  readmitted,  and  together  with  them  a  deputation 
from  that  general.  Among  the  soldiers  escorting  his  depu- 
ties, the  Roman  commander,  who  had  learned,  by  secretin- 
telligence,  that  one  of  the  three  gates  of  Acradina  was  in- 
trusted to  Mericus  a  Spaniard,  sent  a  fit  agent  of  that  na- 
tion then  serving  among  his  auxiliaries.  Through  the  per- 
suasion of  this  auxiliary,  his  countryman  was  prevailed  on 
to  betray  his  post.  The  Romans,  having  thus  entered  Acra- 
dina by  treachery,  completed  their  success  by  arms,  both 
there  and  in  the  island  Ortygia  connected  with  it  by  a 
bridge.  Being  exempted  from  observing  any  measures  with  The  eity 
the  Syracusans,  they  imposed  no '  bounds  to  their  wanton^      ^'^^^ 
abuse  of  victory,  except  what  seemed  necessary  for  secur- 
ing to  the  Roman  exchequer  a  due  proportion  of  the  booty, 
particularly  the  money  contained  in  the  royal  treasury  in 
Ortygia.  Amidst  innumerable  acts  of  rage  and  cruelty,  one  Death  of 
only  is  pointedly  commemorated,  but  by  this  alone,  laurels,  ^^  '™^' 
brighter  than  those  of  Marcellus,  would  be  for  ever  blasted. 
The  murder  of  Archimedes,  in  which  the  sanctity  of  science 
was  violated,  is  so  variously  recorded,  that  the  Romans 
should  seem,  through  shame,  never  to  have  made  any  au- 
thentic report  of  it^^.  A  tomb,  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  His  tomb 
was  erected  for  him  in  the  suburb,  and  inscribed,  ad  had  ^*^J  aL 
been  his  own  desire,  with  a  sphere  and  cylinder.  At  the  dis-  ^!^  ^^ 

by  Cieero. 
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CHAP,  tance  of  139  years  from  this  period,  Cicero,  when  questor 
' — in  Sicily,  asked  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  who  were  offi- 
ciously pointing  out  to  him  less  interesting  objects,  for  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes.  They  could  not  acquaint  him  with 
its  site;  and,  to  cloak  their  ignorance,  denied  the  existence 
of  any  such  monument.  At  his  desire,  he  was  then  conduct- 
ed beyond  the  gate  to  an  ancient  cemetery.  After  much 
search  amidst  brambles  and  rubbish,  a  stone  was  found,bear* 
ing  a  sphere  and  cylinder,  with  part  also  of  the  mouldering 
inscription  on  this  great  geometer.  Cicero  boasts  of  his  dis- 
covery with  honest  exultation^^,  and  contrasts  his  own  keen 
curiosity  with  the  careless  indifference  of  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece,  and  once  one 
of  the  most  learned.  But  he  considered  not,  or,  considering, 
forbore  to  mention,  the  cause  of  this  wretched  degeneracy. 
Gionr  of  Geometry,  indeed,  since  the  decline  of  the  P3rthagoreans 
ans  in  arts  in  Sicily,  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  exotic,  trans- 
'  planted  laboriously  from  Egypt.  But  the  Sicilians,  while  an 
independent  nation,  produced  poets,  orators,  and  historians, 
many  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  commemorate. 
The  eloquence  of  Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  was  admired  even 
in  Athens.  The  historians  Antiochus^^,  Philistus,  Callias, 
Antander,  Timseus,  furnished  a  chain  of  narrative  down- 
ward from  the  90th  to  the  129th  Olympiad  and  the  Punic 
wars,  mcluding  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  of  all  those  coun- 
tries with  which  that  island  was  connected.  But  pastoral 
poetry  was  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  Sicilians,  and  should 
seem  to  have  flourished  in  their  island  from  the  fabulous 
times  of  Daphnis*®  and  Diomus^^,  to  those  of  Bion  and 
Moschus,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Philometor^*.  But  in  the 
space  of  seventy-three  years  from  the  death  of  Philometor^ 
to  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  by  Cicero,  the 


'  •  Tuscubm.  Quacst.  1.  v.  c.  3.  in  Theocrit. 
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Sicilian  muses  had  become  dupib,  and  both  literature  and   CHAP. 

XVI 

science  were  totally  neglected*  Such  was  the  change  pro — '• — 


duced  on  this  lively  and  ingenious  people  by  the  accumulat- 
ing oppression  of  a  foreign  yoke! 

Marcellus  stripped  Syracuse  of  riches  not  inferior  to  what  Opprcarioo 
the  sack  of  Carthage  would  have  yielded,  and  of  works  of  daUon  un- 
art,  adorning  public  monuments,  which  no  wealth  could  pur-  ^q,,  ^  ^ 
chase.  The  Romans  thus  usurped  the  trophies  reared  over 
many  foreign  enemies  by  this  long  illustrious  republic;  and 
by  decking  their  own  capital  with  ornaments  which  they 
wanted  contrivance  to  invent,  and  even  industry  to  imitate, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  just  reproaches  of  all  civi- 
lized nations,  particularly  of  Greeks,  in  every  division  of  the 
world^^*  At  the  taking  of  Agrigcntum  by  the  consul  Lsevi- 
nus,  the  riches  and  elegancies  of  that  city,  the  second  in  the 
island,  were  ransacked  with  equal  avidity^  and  carefully 
transported  to  Rome.  Laevinus  then  made  himself  master  of 
six  other  cities  by  assault,  of  twenty  by  treachery,  and  of 
forty  by  voluntary  surrender^^.  The  whole  island  thus  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome;  and  though  its  various  com- 
munities were  treated  diiFerently,  according  to  their  several 
deserts,  yet  the  justice  administered  to  all  of  them  appears  to  / 
have  been  hieasured  on  a  scale  of  rigid  severity.  In  what 
had  formed  the  proper  kingdom  of  Hieron,  the  regulations 
of  that  wise  prince  were  upheld  respecting  tillage,  tithes, 
and  other  matters  of  rural  economy,  because  none  more  pro- 
fitable coidd  be  devised^';  and  the  fertile  Sicily,  long  the  seat 
of  arts,  arms,  and  tumultuary  liberty,  sunk  into  a  peaceful 
farm,  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Romans,  and 
of  which,  before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  whole  superfluous 
produce  was  annually  transported  to  feed  their  voracious  ca- 
pital". 

^^  Plutarch  in  Marcell.  Conf.  Po-  Frumcntaria. 
lybius,  l.ix.  c.  10.  fc  Tit  Liv.l.  xxt.  **  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  273.  AmoniJ 

*-.  40. 1.  xxvi.  c*  30  &  SI.  tlie  exports  of  Sicily  he  mentions 

***  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  c«  40.  corn,  cattle,  bi»le<«,  wool,  honey,  saf- 

**  Cicero  in  Verrem,  L  ii.  de  Ju-  fron. 
rJsdic.     Sicilien*.  h  1.   Hi.    Oratio 
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CHAP.        The  success  of  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  of  Syracuse^ 

—  was  balanced  by  contemporary  and  very  disastrous  events  ia 

SpsTn!*^      Spain.  The  Scipios,  Poblius  and  Cneius,  havbg  separated 
ctiirf—    ^^^'*'  f<^rces  too  widely,  and  being  deserted  by  their  Spanish 
b'c  212    a**^Wiaries,  were  in  the  space  of  one  month  successively  cut 
—307.       off,  with  a  great  proportion  of  their  respective  armies.  But 
.    the  officers,  who  had  commanded  under  them,  especially  Lu- 
cius Martius,  a  young  Roman,  endowed  with  talents  far  be- 
yond his  years  or  his  rank,  collected  the  scattered  legions,  and 
made  head  against  the  enenty^^,  until  the  arrival  in  Spain,  as 
proconsul,  of  the  son  of  Publius  Scipio.  This  new  general, 
who  bore  also  the  name  of  Publios,  assumed  the  command  at 
^ci^k>        the  age  of  24:  seven  years  before  this  time  he  had  saved  his 
father's  life  in  the  battle  of  Ticinus:  his  talents,  civil  as  weB 
as  military,  were  of  the  highest  order:  his  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  his  integrity,  and  magnanimity  surpassed  the  gloiy 
of  his  talents*  The  Romans  were  inclined  to  regard  the 
,  brightness  of  his  unspotted  fntrit  with  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence; and  Scipio  too  well  knew  the  influence  of  such  pre- 
possessions, not  to  employ  fit  means  to  confirm  them,  and  to 
establish  himself  in  die  public  mind  as  the  peculiar  fovourite 
of  heaven,  destined  to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  his  fiunily, 
and  to  extend  the  renown  of  his  country*^  His  first  exploit 
was  the  capture  of  New  Carthage;  and  success  is  said  thence- 
forward to  have  attended  him  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  till 
his  victory  over  Hannibal  i)i  Africa  gloriously  terminated  the 
war.  Yet,  this  account  is   not  altogether  consistent  with 
those  facts  which  the  partiality  of  Roman  historians  could 
not  venture  to  dissemble. 
AaAnibai        Hannibal,  disappointed  in  his  succours  from  Caithager 

K8SC8  into  • 

iiy.  De.  and  deceived  in  those  promised  from  king  Philip,  looked 

sUUn.  *"    ^*^  anxious  expectation  towards  his  brother  Asdrubal,  in 

cxSiT^      Spain.  For  seven  years  Asdrubal  was  prevented  from  gra- 

B.C.  sor.  tifying  his  hopes  by  tlie  brothers  Publius  and  Cneius;  but 

in  the  fourth  year  after  the  son  of  Publius  had  assumed 

*'  Tit.  T.iv.  1.  Txv  r.  r^r,  k  src|.  88  xit.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  c  18,  &  *cc^ 
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the  command,  Asdntbal  marched  through  Gaul  into  Italy,   chap. 
and  having  passed  the  Po  and  the  Rubicon,  was  totally  de** — 


feated  and  slain  on  the  M etaurus,  in  Umbria,  by  the  consuls 
Livius  and  Nero.  This  decisive  defeat  was  the  work  chie^y 
of  Nero,  iie  had  been  opposing  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  when 
AsdrubaFs  letters,  desiring  Hannibal  to  .meet  him  in  Urn- 
bria^  were  intercepted:  Nero  left  his  camp  with  a  select  de- 
tachment; marched  northward  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
along  the  seacoast,  and  by  a  seasonable  junction  with  his 
colleague,  defeated  Asdrubal  in  the  Metaurus,  before  Han- 
nibal  was  apprised  of  the  departure  of  6,000  foot  and  1,000 
horse  from  lines  opposite  to  his  own.  Nero  marched  back 
into  Apulia,  carrying  with  him  the  terror  of  a  battle  as 
bloody  as  that  of  Cannae.  At  sight  of  his  brother  Asdru- 
baPs  head,  Hannibal  acknowledged  with  a  sigh  the  sad  des- 
tiny of  Carthage.  He  quickly  moved  into  the  country  of  the 
Brutii,  and  contracted  the  few  confederates  that  remained 
to  him  into  that  remote  comer,  where  only  be  was  still  able 
to  protect  them^^. 

After  the  departure  of  Asdrubal  from  Spain,  Scipio  de-  Scipio'i  . 
feated  four  divisions  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  successively  §J^q.  hT 
expelled  them  from  that  country.  The  last  division  left  it  JJ^^** 
ander  Mago**^,  also  son  to  Hamilcar,  and  not  unworthy  of  ^f"**- 
his  father  and  brothers.  He  escaped  to  the  Balearic  isles,  c^n-  ^- 
from  thence  sailed  to  Genoa,  and  collected  an  army  of 
Gauls  and  Ligurians,  with  whom,  while  he  fought  the  pre- 
tor  Quintius  Varius  near  Milan,  he  was  badly  wounded  and 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  seacoast.  In.  the  bay  of  Genoa,  he 
found  some  Carthaginian  vessels  bringing  orders  both  to 
himself  and  to  Hannibal,  that  they  should  return  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  country".  The  pressing  necessities  of  Car- 
thage required  indeed  this  measure.  Scipio,  after  driving  the 
enemy  from  Spain,  had  been  elected  consul,  and  'sailed  into 
Sicily  with  Africa  for  his  proviace^^  His  lieutenant  Lselius 
had  been  sent  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Carthage,  and  to  excite 

«9  Polybius,  1.  xi.  c.  7- 1.  xv.  c.  1-  ^^  PolybiuB,  1.  xiv.  c.  9.  Tit.  LU . 

Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxvH.  c  41,  &  »eq.  1.  \xx.  c  18, 19. 

9"  Tit.  I,iv.  1.  xx\'iji  c.  ir,  "  Id.  1.  xwWi  c.  45 
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CHAP,    defection  among  the  allies  or  subjects  ef  that  state;  Masi** 
— ^XL — nissa,  the  Numidian,  having  already,   amidst  the  misfor- 
ther.    *     tunes  of  the  Carthaginians,  revolted  to  Scipio   in  Spam, 
cxjri      After  employing  the  whole  year  of  his  consulship  in  prepa- 
B.c.ao4.   rations^  wonderfully  facilitated  by  the  alacrity  of  all  ranks 
of  men  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  Scipio,  with  400  transports, 
escorted  by  50  galleys,  had  passed  into  Africa^^.  The  num* 
ber  of  his  forces  is  uncertain,  but  his  strength  far  surpassed 
any  thing  that  could  be  brought  against  it.  He  was  master 
of  all  the  open  country:    he  besieged  Tunes  and  Utica, 
bastions,  as  it  were,  on  either  side  of  Carthage:  Sjrphax^^, 
rival  to  Masinissa,  was  his  prisoner;  and  the  flower  of  the 
Numidians,  long  the  best  auxiliaries  to  Carthage,  now  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  proconsuL 
Hannibal        Under  these  circumstances,  Hannibal  arrived  at  Hadru- 
Uie  defence  metum^^,  eighty  miles  south  of  Tunes.  His  brother  Mago, 
^„^'}i;,  while  on  the  voyage  homeward,  died  at  sea  of  his  wound, 
measures.  Hannibal,  finding  the  country  round  Carthage  occupied  by 
exUy.  3.      enemies,  marched  westward  towards  the  river  Bagradas* 
Scipio,  apprised  of  his  arrival,  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  prosecute  his  attack  against  places  on  the  seacoast.    He 
therefore  proceeded  southward  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy, 
now  encamped  near  Zama,  about  sixty  miles  inland  from 
Hadrumetum.  By  this  time  Hannibal  had  drawn  to  him  the 
remains  of  vanquished  armies,  and  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  spared  from  any  of  the  besieged  cities.    Besides  his 
veterans  from  Italy,  whose  horses  however  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  for  want  of  transports,  his  standard  was 
followed  by  that  wide  variety  of  nations,  which  distinguish- 
ed the  service  of  a  people  supplied  chiefly  by  mercenaries. 
They  consisted  of  Gauls,  Ligufians,   Spaniards,  Moors, 
and  tribes  of  Numidians  hostile  to  Masinissa*^.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  present  war,  the  Carthaginians  had  avoided 
to  meet  the  Romans  at  sea.  Their  cowardice  on  this  ele- 

^^  Id.  1.  xxix.  c.  24,  et  seq.  xxx.  11. 

••*  He  was  king  of  the  Masrcsyli-  "^  Polybius,  1.  xv.  c.  5. 

«n8i  Mk«slnissa,  of  the  Maasylians.  «•  Ibid.  c.  r>. 
Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  xxviii.  17-  xxix.  52. 
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ment,  long  propitious  to  their  ancestors,  prevented  all  co*    CHAP, 
operation  between  them  and  their  ally  Philip  of  Macedon. 


But  Philip,  having  now  with  much  labour  created  a  fleet  of 
his  own,  had  sent  to  them  4,000  Macedonians.  This  rein- 
forcement, however,  which  afterwards  cost  Philip  so  deat*,' 
left  them  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  strength  as  well  as  spi- 
rit* While  Scipiowas  on  the  march  to  Zama,  Hannibal  des- 
patched three  spies,  who  were  detected  and  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp.  The  general  desired  every  thing  to  be  shown  to 
them  at  much  leisure,  and  then  dismissed  them  under  a  safe- 
conduct  to  make  report  to  their  employer^^  The  generosity 
of  this  proceeding  made  Hannibal  desire  a  conference.  Sci- 
pio  consented;  and  for  this  purpose  drew  nearer  the  enemy, 
to  a  place  called  Nadagara^^,  a  very  advantageous  post,  and 
having  water  at  command.  Hannibal  brought  his  army  with>> 
in  three  miles  of  him,  and  encamped  on  a  hill,  strong  and 
otherwise  convenient,  but  too  far  removed  from  water^.  The 
conference  was  not  productive  of  any  good  effect;  and 
both  parties  prepared  for  battle  on  the  adjacent  plain. 

Hannibal,  inferior  in  other  respects,  had  abov6  eighty  ele-  Battle  «f 
phants,  which  he  placed  in  his  van,  that  their  resistless  o[^^ 
srength  and  wild  impetuous  movements  might  disturb  the®*^*|^ 
Roman  ranks.  His  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  with 
cavalry,  in  which  he  was  weak,  on  the  wings.  The  first  line 
contained  the  different  bodies  of  mercenaries  above  enume- 
rated;the  second  consisted  of  the  domestic  forces  of  Carthage; 
the  thir(i,  in  which  he  chiefly  confided,  of  the  veterans 
brought  with  him  from  Italy^^.  Scipio's  men  also  formed  in 
three  lines;  the  Hastati,  Prihcipes,  and  Triarii:  his  cavalry 
was  disposed  on  the  wings;  the  right  commanded  by  Masi- 
nissa,  the  left  by  Laelius.  But  in  order  to  provide  against  any 
confusion  in  his  order  of  battle^  that  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  enemy's  elephants,  he  did  not  draw  up  his  van  in  a  full 
line,  but  separated  its  cohorts  at  wide  intervals  from  each 

"  Tit.  Liv.  1.  XXX.  c.  29.  •»  Polyb.  1.  xV.  c.  6. 

'^'  Otherwise  called  N»r»ggara.  ^''^  Polyb.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  et  seif. 
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CHAP.  Other'®';  his  second  and  third  lines  were  also  provided  with 
-  intervals  corresponding  with  those  in  the  front  of  the  army. 
His  men  being  thus  arranged,  not  according  to  the  chequer 
order'^  usual  with  the  Romans,  but  by  rank  and  file^  in  di- 
rect* back -standing,  the  elephants,  he  expected,  would  find 
their  way,  widiout  doing  much  harm,  through  the  avenues 
left  open  for  them.  The  battle  began  by  desultory  skirmishes 
of  Numidian  horsemen*  The  elephants  were  then  brought 
forward,  and  being  galled  and  enraged  by  the  Velites,  dis- 
used in  the  intervals  of  the  cohorts,  either  pursued  them  to 
the  rear  of  the  Roman  army,  or  were  csurried  towards  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  own  line,  where  they  produced  much  dis- 
order among  the  Carthaginian  cavalry.  At  this  crisis*  Masi- 
nissa^  and  Lselius  made  their  attack,  and  put  to  rout  tbe  squa> 
drons  to  which  they  were  respectively  opposed.  Meanwhile 
Hannibal  brought  forward  his  first  and  second  lines.  The 
Romans  advanced  slowly  and  silently  to  meet  them*  Within 
a  due  distance,  both  armies  raised  a  shout;  that,  on  the  side 
of  the  Carthaginians,  confused  and  heterogeneous;  that  of  the 
Romans  in  one  according  voice,  and  therefore  louder  and 
'more  territjle.  The  mercenaries,  however,  fought  strenuous- 
ly, but  entirely  unaided  by  the  Carthaginians  behind  them^ 
whereas  the  Principes  of  the  Romans  were  always  at  hand 
to  support  their  Hastati,  or  first  ranks.  The  mercenaries^ 
being  thus  obliged  to  give  way,  turned  their  arms  on  the 
Caithaginians,  by  whose  cowardice  they  had  beei»  so  shame- 
fully deserted.  The  Carthaginians,  now  driven  to  despair, 
^wcre  seized  with  a  frantic  rage,  and  exerted  themselves 
with  a  boldness,  or  rather  ferocity,  altogether  unusual 
to   them,  both   against    their  own    mercenaries    and   the 

^^^Nonconfertasautcmcohortes  '^^  Kafiars^  iSof  ir*  ru^  Vs»ftmiati 

ante  sua  quamque  signa  instruebat,  (Polyb.  xv.  c.  9.)  maybe  referral 

sied  numipulos  ali(}uantuni  inter  se  uther  to  the  chequer  order  of  ma- 

distantesy  ut    essct    spatium,  quo  niples  or  of  soldiers.  I  take  it  in  tbt 

elephant!  hostium  accept!  nihil  or-  latter  sense,  for  the  reasons  girca 

diaes  turbarent.  Tit.  Liv.  xxx.  33.  above.  C.  xii.  p.  6r3 — 676i 
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Romans*    At  length,  repelled  by  superior  force,  they  hoped    chap. 

to  be  received  into  the  line  of  veterans  which  Hannibal  had ^^''  - 

kept  in  reserve;  but  as  they  approached,  the  veterans  pre- 
sented to  them  the  points  of  their  spears,  so  that  only  a  feeble 
remnant  was  saved  by  flying  to  the  wings.  Scipio,  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  ground,  slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  was  in- 
terrupted with  broken  armour  and  heaps  of  carcasses,  and  his 
ranks  considerably  disordered,  commanded  his  Hastati  to 
close  to  the  center,  and  his  Principes  and  Triarii  to  gain  the 
flanks,  and  form  with  the  Hastati  in  one  continued  line.  In 
this  order,  an  obstinate  battle  began  against  Hannibal's  veter- 
ans, the  issue  of  which  was  not  decided  until  the  return  of 
Masinissa  and  Laelius,  who  having  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  now  assailed  in  flank  and  rear,  and  totally 
destroyed  Hannibal's  only  remaining  resource  ^^^.  He  escap- 
ed with  a  few  horsemen  to  Hadrumetum,  and  being  recalled 
to  Carthage,  declared  the  war  at  an  end. 

The  Carthaginians  consented  to  every  condition  imposed  Peace— its 
on  them.  They  had  lost  the  possession,  and  now  abandoned  ^^  '  *'"*' 
all  right  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  or  any  other  foreign  con- 
quest. Even  on  their  own  continent,  they  bound  themselves  by 
oaths  and  hostages  not  to  take  arms  without  permission  from 
the  Romans.  They  surrendered  all  their  galleys,  ten  only 
excepted;  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  500  armed  vessels 
burnt  by  Scipio's  order.  By  a  clause  of  far  less  importance, 
they  surrendered  also  all  their  elephants,  and  promised  no 
longer  to  train  for  war  any  of  those  fierce  animals:  they 
agreed  at  the  same  time  to  pay  10,000  talents,  at  the  rate  of 
200  talents  yearly.  The  first  payment  being  immediately 
exacted,  the  senate  of  Carthage  was  in  tears.  Hannibal  laugh- 
ed aloud;  and  being  reproved  for  his  indecency,  maintained 
that  there  could  not  be  any  thing  more  laughable,  than  the 
absurdity  of  men  who  bewailed  the  loss  of  their  money,  more 
than  that  of  their  ships,  arms,  and  independence  '^^. 

10.3  Polybiiis,  Ixv.  c.  9—16.  i«*TU.  Liv.  1,  xx%. c.  44. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I'he  Etolians  and  Acamanians  endeavour  respectiyelyto  gain  the  Iracedx- 
moniana.  Manly  Reaolation  of  the  Acarnanians  savea  their  Comniy. 
Philip  defeats  the  Proconsul  Sulpicius.  His  Bnyety  in  the  Battle  of  Elk^ 
False  Report  of  his  Death.  Philopcemen's  Return  to  Achaia.  His  Char- 
acter and  Victories.  P!iilip*s  Exertions  against  the  Romans  and  King 
Attains.  Disa{ipointed  by  the  Carthaginians.  Machanidas  Tyrant  of 
Sparta.  Battle  of  Mantinxa.  Prosperity  of  the  Achaean  League.  Phifip'^ 
Alliance  with  Antiochus.  Great  Prospects  in  the  East.  Seafight  off 
Casyste.  Philip's  Conquests  in  Caria.  Destruction  of  Abydus. 

CHAP.     1  HE  transactions  of  the  Greeks,  contemporary  with  the 
Hannibalic  war\  are  too  important  to  be  considered  as  an 

Ti  j-nmitlnn. 

to  the        underplot.  Philip,  the  chief  enemy  to  Rome  beyond  die 
G^^^    Hadriatic,  light  and  inconsiderate  as  he  was,  excites  interest 
^y^i^ST  ^y  ^^  acdvity  and  spirit.  His  allies,  the  Achaeans,  boasted  m 
^eteeond  Philopcemen  a  name  not  eclipsed  by  that  of  Marcellusor 
Scipio.  Philip's  first  opponents,  the  Etolians,  Elians^  and 
Lacedaemonians,  presented   even  in  those  latter  times  of 
Greece,  many  singidar  and  momentous  scenes,  flowing^  fix>m 
indelible  pecvdiarides  in  their  national  manners;  and  the  ad- 
*versaries  whom  his  injustice  afterwards  stirred  up  against 
him,  I  mean  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  enjoyed  solid  and 
fair   preeminences,    surpassing  the   bloodstained  pomp  of 
mere  military  triumphs.  This  pordon  of  history  forms,  be- 
sides, a  natural  prelude  to  the  first  Macedonian  war,  from 
the  commencement  of  wl^ich,  Rome  was  engaged  in  a  per- 
petual series  of  hostilities  or  negotiations  with  the  different 

*  'O  AniCuiMf  tnxtfioe.  Polyb.  I.  3.     Cmjor.  I.  ?ii.  p.  228. 
ii.  S7.  iii.  1.  vi  H^.  Sc  Appiftn.  Awi- 
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members  of  that  empire,  until,  in  the  space  of  thirty-four  chap. 
years,  she  gained  a  decided  ascendency  over  the  nadons  on 


this  side  the  Euphrates;  and  having  first  taught  them  to  obey 
her  as  allies,  in  the  course  of  the  following  century  reduced 
the  whole  of  them  into  dependent  provinces,  or  tributary 
kingdoms. 

The  alliance  that  had  been  concluded  between  the  Romans  The  Acar- 
and  Etolians,  opened  to  the  former,  the  convenient  harbour  ^d^Etoii- 
of  Naupactus,  on  the  Corinthian  gulph*  Hostilities  commen-  ^^^^' 


nuD  auein- 


VOUP 

ced  fromthb  quarter,  by  taking  Oeneadse  in  Acamania,  andP^<^^7^i^ 
Anticyra  in  Locris.  The  houses  and  lands,  according  to  aiAeed^mo- 
compact  subsisting  between  the  confederates,  became  theohrnip. 
property  of  the  Etolians:  all  things  movable,  including  the  g^' I'll, 
persons  of  the  vanquished,  were  seized  as  booty  by  the  Ro- 
mans ^.  Meanwhile  the  Acamanians  sent  an  embassy  toxheyptend 
Lacedsmon,  in  hopes  of  preventing  that  state  from  cooperat-  ^^^^tive' 
ing  with  barbarous  invaders.   The  Etolians  sent  to  the  same  eauaes  be- 

...  fore  the 

place  to  confirm  the  Lacedsemonians  in  their  engagements*  Laeedsmo- 
Both  ambassadors,  Chlainias  on  the  part  of  the  Etolians,  and  biy° 
Lyciscus  on  that  of  the  Acamanians,  pleaded  at  great  length 
before  the  Lacedamonian  assembly;  and,  in  their  speeches, 
gave  opposite  and  equally  unfair  views  of  Grecian  History. 
According  to  the  Etolian,  the  kings  of  Macedon,  from  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  downwards,  had  always  been  the 
worst  foes  to  Greece;  hostile  to  its  liberty  and  glory,  and  cruel 
persecutors  of  every  citizen  zealous  to  maintain  these  enjoy* 
ments.  The  forbearance  of  Antigonus  Doson,  in  sparing  the 
freedom,  and  even  the  dignity  of  Sparta,  when  conquered  in  a 
just  war,  Chlainii^  ascribed  to  motives  altogether  unworthy 
of  so  excellent  a  prince;  ^^  but  whatever  might  be  thought  by 
others  of  that  specious  transaction,  the  Lacedeemonians  had 
clearly  shown  that  they  were  not  its  dupes,  since  they  had  ta- 
ken armsagwist  the  successor  of  Antigonus  in  the  social  war. 
After  that  time,  nothing  surely  had  happened  that  could  in- 
spire them  with  more  favourable  dispositions  towards  Mace- 

«  Polybius,  1.  xi.  c.  a  Tit.  Liv.  I  xiv.  c.  24. 
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CHAP,    don.^*  Lyciscus  replied  ably  and  warmly,  by  contrastiiigthe 
— ^, — '—  glorious  exploits  of  Philip  and  his  immortal  son,  with  the 
mean   predatory  expeditions  of  the  Etolians.    He  passed 
sli|^hdy  over  the  reigns  of  Cassander,  Demetrius,  and  And- 
gopus  Gonatas,  but  dwelt  with  complacence  on  the  mildnes 
and  magnanimity  of  Antigonus  Doson,  to  whom  the  Spaitans 
owed  the  privilege,  now  exercised  by  them,  of  holdiog  their 
assemUies*  Philip,  the  present  king,  he  observed,  bad  been 
desirous  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  iUustrious  prede- 
cessor; it  was  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the  I^acedamoniam 
had  ever  opposed  his  views;  but  though  they  had  done  this 
formerly,  they  ought  not  again  to  repeat  and  aggravate  their 
error;  for  the.  circumstances  were  greatly  changed  by  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Etolians  with  a  more  formidable  foreign  ene- 
my, now  lowering  like  a  cloud  in  the  west;  who  would  lint 
eclipse  Macedon,  but,  ere  long,  would  darken  aB  Greece.  He 
adjured  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  glorious  death  of  Leooi- 
das,  and  by  the  sportive  magnanimity  of  th«ir  ancestors,  who 
buried  the  Persian  ambassadors  in  a  well,  when  they  came 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  not  to  take  party  with  the  Etoliaos 
and  the  barbarous  invaders  by  whom  they  were  abetted^ 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  immediate  decision  of  the  as- 
sembly; but  the  Lacedaemonians,  shortly  afterwards,  embraced 
the  worst  resolution,  and  took  the  field  to  maintain  it,  under 
the  diI^ection  of  Machanidas,  an  able  and  active  tyrant* 
Mainly  re-       1^^  inroads  to  which  Macedon  was  always  liable  on  its 
the^Aoir-   northern  frontier,  having  recalled  Philip  to  the  defence  of  his 
whlSTthev  kingdonti^tl^e  Etolians  determined  to  seize  the  oj^rtunityof 
uve  Uieir  prosecuting  their  success  in  Acamania*   Their  preparations 
OiTmp.      gready  alarmed  the  Acamanians,  who  knew  what  they  bad 
B.C. 211.  to  expect  from  the  jealousy  of  the  worst  of  neighbours, 
and  the  rage  of  the  fiercest  of  enemies.    Successive  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  hasten  Philip's  return:  application  was 
made  to  the  Achaeans  and  Epirots ;  but  the  dreadful  appre- 

^  Po]ybiu8«  1.  ix.  c.  38,  et  seq. 
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henaioBs  of  the  Acarnanians  appeared  chiefly  in  the  domes-   chap. 
tic  measures  immediately  adopted  by  them.  They  sent  their  ' 

uromen,  children,  and  helpless  old  men  to  neighbouring 
strongholds  in  Epirus.  All  males  in  their  country,  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  sixty,  were  commanded  to  take  arms,  and 
to  bind  themselves  by  oath,  either  to  conquer  or  die.  The 
moat  horrible  imprecations  were  denounced  against  all  who 
shunned  the  enemy,  and  all  who  might  be  tempted,  by  any 
false  notions  of  humanity,  to  receive  such  cowards  into  their 
communion*  This  firm  decree,  together  with  the  arrival  of, 
Philip  in  Thessaly,  prevented,  for  the  present,  the  Etolian 


invasion^. 


To  punish  that  people  for  the  terror  with  which  they  had  puoip 
alarmed  ancient  and  most  faithful  allies  to  his  family,  Philip  ^^ 
soon  after  formed  the  siege  of  Echinus,  a  city  on  the  Malianr 
gulph.  The  place  was  well  fortified,  and  contained  a  consi- 
derable garrison;  with  which  the  Romans  cooperated  by 
sea,  and  Dorimachus,  the  Etolian  pretor,  by  land.  But  Philip 
repelled  these  enemies  from  his  camp,  and  prosecuted  the 
siege  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  descendent  of  Poliorcetes. 
His  engines  threw  stones  of  thirty  and  sixty  pounds  weight, 
until  the  besieged  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  com- 
pelled, in  hopes  of  saving  their  lives,  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion^. « 

Besides  gratifying  his  passion  for  sieges,  Philip  had  ano-  Progiessor 
ther  motive  for  occupying  Echinus.  From  the  moment  that^.JJ**^ 
he  began  to  form  a  naval  force,  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  Pergamus. 

Olynip. 

naturally  became  his  rival.  That  prince,  who  in  an  ablecxiii.3. 
reign  of  thirty  years  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  augmenting 
his  diminutive  territories,  was  warmly  courted  by  the  Eto- 
lians,  and  invested  by  them  with  the  pretorship,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  countryman  Pyrrhias,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
his  royal  colleague,  exercised  alone  the  functions  of  that 
ofKce.  By  seizing  the  harbour  of  Echinus,  directly  opposite 
to  the  coast  of  Pergamus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
Etolian  strongholds.  Attains  would  have  been  in  a  condidon 

• 

♦  Polybius,  I.  ix.  c.  40.  Conf.  xvi.  22.  «  Polyb.   ix.  41. 


Philip's  Against  Pyrrhias  the  Etolian  pretor,  thus  reinforced  by 
anunst  the  Splendid  allies,  Philip  fought  successfully  in  Thessalj,  until 
audRo!^     he  drctve  his  enemies  from  the  field,  and  compelled  them  to 


mans. 
O^yipp 
cxliii.  1. 
B.  C.  908. 


take  refuge  within  the  strong  walls  of  Lalnia.  From  thence, 
for  the  sake  of  foraging,  he  proceeded  to  Phalara,  on  the 
Malian  gulph,  and  was  there  met  by  the  same  amhaaaadow 
from  Rhodes  and  Egypt,  who  had  been  so  zealous  in  me- 
diating the  former  pe^ce*  Philip  assured  them,  that  he 
would  be  always  willing  to  treat  on  reasonable' terms.  He 
named  a  time  when  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  would  meet 
to  hear  the  proposals  of  their  enenues;  and  immediately 
granted  a  month's  truce  to  the  Etolians.  As  he  apprehended 
that  Attains  might  land  on  Euboea,  he  reinforced  his  garrisons 
in  that  island,  and  proceeded  southward  with  his  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  to  Argos,  that  republic  having  chosen  him  to 
preside  in  their  Hersan  and  Nemean  games.  After  scdem- 
nizing  the  first  of  these  festivals,  he  proceeded  to  the  Achaean 
assembly  atwEgium.  The  Rhodians  and  Egyptians  were  pre- 
sent; they  employed  the  same  arguments  in  favour  of  peace 
that  they  had  urged  on  former  occasions;  but  the  Etolians 
having  just  learned,  that  Attains  and  the  Romans  had  respec- 
tively sailed  to  iEgina  and  Naupactus,  became  more  intract- 
able than  ever.  Philip  spumed  their  unwarrantable  demands, 
especially  after  the  recent  success  of  hb  arms,  and  rejoiced 
in  an  opportunity  of  throwing  on  them,  in  presence  of  the 
ambassadors,  the  whole  odium  of  the  war.  Having  left  part 
of  his  army  to  protect  the  Achaeans,  threatened  on  one  side 
by  the  Etolians,  and  on  the  other  by  Machanidas  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  he  dissolved  the  assembly  of  iEgium,  and  returned 
to  Argos,  to  celebrate  the  Nemean  games;  but  that  pleasing 
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CHAP,  powerfully  to  assist  his  new  allies.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  | 
•  sailed  for  that  purpose  to  iEgina,  and  meanwhile  aided  them 
with  some  forces  in  Thessaly;  the  proconsul  Sulpicius,  who 
had  succeeded  Valerius  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
sent  them  also  a  thousand  of  his  men,  as  an  earnest  of  more 
effectual  succour. 
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solemnity  was  quicUy  interrupted  by  intelligence  that  the   CHAP. 
ptoconsul  Sulpicius  had  sailed  from  Naupactus,  and  was 


committing  dreadful  ravages  in  the  fertile  territorjr^  between 
Corinth  and  Sicyon.  Philip  hastened  with  his  cavalry  to  op- 
pose him,  ordering  his  infantry  to  follow  with  all  possible 
expedition*  Sulpicius  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  driven 
disgracefully  to  his  ships^ 

The  fame  of  this*iexploit  brightened  the  remainder  of  the  R'u  proSt- 
fesdvity,  during  which  Philip  divested  himself  of  his  diadem  S^the* 
and  purple,  and  mingled  in  every  scene  of  amusement  with^^™*^ 
the  familiarity  and  freedom  of  a  private  citizen.  But  unfor* 
tunatdy,  this  vsun  show  of  equality  was  accompanied  by  the 
worst  acts  that  can  be  sanctioned  by  power.  The  tyrant    ' 
added  murder  to  adultery  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Aratus, 
whom  he  called  his  friend;  he  gave  unrestndned  career  to 
his  fierce*  voluptuousness  at  Argos,  to  the  disgrace  and  afflic'^ 
cion  of  that  ancient  commonwealth,  from  which  the  kings  of 
Macedon  boasted  their  descent. 

The  games  had  no  sooner  terminated,  than  Philip  under-  His  eam- 
took  an  expedition  against  the  Elians,  steady  allies  to  the  Su^and 
Etolians,  and  whose  capital,  Elis,  was  actually  garrisoned  g^[^^ 
by  troops  of  that  nation.  He  marched  against  the  city  in^i3:!PP- 
hopes  of  provoking  to  battle  a  people  highly  susceptible  ofB.C.9b8; 
irritation.  He  was  not  disappointed  in  this  particular;  but 
felt  no  smaD  surprise  at  beholding  Roman  arms  and  stan- 
dards glittering  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  Elians  and  Etolians. 
The'pronconsul  Sulpicius  had  sailed  to  Cyllene,  and  secretly 
thrown  himself  into  Elis  with  four  thousand  soldiers.  Philip 
would  have  declined  the  engagement,  but  it  was  no  longer 
time  to  retreat  either  with  honour  or  safety.  He  fought 
bravely  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  till  his  horse  was  killed 
by  a  pilum,  and  then  continued.to  combat  on  foot  amidst  the 
hostile  squadrons,  until  he  received  protection  from  his  men, 

«  Af^ttin  nobiliflstmc  fertilitatis.         '  Pdybius,  1.  x.  c.  26.  Conf.  Tit. 
Tit.  Liy.  I.  xxvii.  c.3l.  Liv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  ol.  &  Phitarcli  'v\ 

^  Id.  ibid,  Arato. 
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CHAP,   and,  being  placed  on  another  horse,  was  carried  from  the 
field.  The  advantage  gained  over  him  couid  not  lunre  beea 


considerable,  since  he  encamped  at  the  distance  of  only  five 
miles  from  Elis,  and  next  day  committed  great  depreda- 
♦  tions^  on  the  territory. 
Ffiise  re.  Soon  afterwards,  most  alarming  news  were  brought  to  faiin 
SeaUu  '  from  Macedon.  A  report  of  his  death  being  credited  among 
Ml^don^*'^®  Barbarians,  his  northern  and  western  frontiers  were  a 
oivmp.      prey  to  invaders.  The  false  rumour  arose  fix>m  an  incident 

cxliii.  1.       '^     ^ 

li.  cieos.    in  the  late  expedition,  in  which  he  had  defeated  the  Romans 
near  Sicyon,  and  driven  them  disgracefully  to  dieir  ships. 
The  impetuosity  of  his  horse,  carrying  him  against  a  tree, 
one  of  the  wings  of  his  helmet  was  broken  oiF  in  the  shock. 
The  fragment,  adorned  vrith  the  king's  arms,  had  been  ODned 
to  Scerdilaidas  in  Illyricum;  and  through  the  artifices  of  that 
adversary,  operating  on  gross  ignorance,  easily  converted 
into  a  sure  proof  of  the  king's  death,  and  a  resisdess  excite- 
ment to  the  invasion  of  his  dominions.  Philip  flew  to  their 
defence,  having  left  little  more  than  two  thousand  men  for 
the  protection  of  his  allies^^. 
Phiiopos.        His  sudden  departure,  at  this  crisis  of  the  war,  might  hive 
nirns'i^m  ^^^^  f^^  ^^  ^^^  Achsans,  had  not  the  military  arrangemoits 
Crete,  and  ^f  ^^^^  people  lately  undergone  an  important  change.  Cy- 
irusted      cliadas,  then  pretor,  was  not  distinguished  by  any  preemi- 
comiuaud  nencc  of  courage  or  ability;  but  the  command  of  the  horse, 
Achiean     which  was  the  second  place  in  the  army,  had  been  conferred 
on  Philopcsmen,  whose  presence  of  mind  and  penetration,  a 
dozen  of  years  before  this  period,  had  decided  the  fiuaoos 
battle  of  Sellasia.  During  this  long  interval,  he  had  resided 
chiefly  in  Crete,  and  taken  share  in  the  incessant  wars  be- 
tween the   petty  states  in  that   island,  which  served  as 
a  nursery  of  men  fertile  in  resources  and  bold  in  strata- 
gem, whom  we  continually  meet  with  fighting,  on  opposite 
sides,  in  all  the  wars  of  Alexander's  successors.  Philop<e- 
men  had  learned  every  thing  from  the  Cretans  but  their  dis- 

'  Tit .  I-iv.  1.  xxxvik  c  .'^?.  ^ »  W.  ibid- 


eavaln*. 
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lionest  craft*   His  economy  deapised  money,  his  spirit  de-   cHAP. 

tested  a  lie;  few  loved  their  country  more  warmly,  and  fewer  :^, ^ 

in  time  of  war  were  better  qualified  to  serve  it*  As  asoldiervoeedings 
he  united  theory  widi  practice.  The  diiferent  treatises  on  ing  u!^"*^* 
tactics  were  familiar  to  him;  but  he  delighted,  above  all,  in^^lj^l'l; 
the  military  historians  of  Alexander*  That  great  conqueror,^-  ^-  ^^• 
lie  perceived,  had  rendered  the  phalanx,  which  was  imper- 
fect in  itself,  a  complete  and  resisdess  instrument  of  war,  by 
the  improvement  of  its  accompanying  cavalfy*  Philopioemen 
set  himself  to  imitate  this  accomplished  model,  and  to  infuse 
new  emulation  and  energy  into  the  corps  which  he  com- 
manded^^* The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  before  leaving 
Peloponnesus,  made  him  the  frequent  subject  of  discourse 
among  his  countrymen*  His  return,  which  had  been  long  . 
looked  for,  was  a  matter  of  public  joy*  He  was  received  with 
a  degree  of  fond  partiality  bordering  on  enthusiasm;  and  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  body  were  peculiarly  well  calculated 
for  confirming  this  disposition  in  his  favour*  In  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  his  well  adjusted  frame  displayed  the  utmost 
measure  of  strength  that  is  consistent  with  agility*  Frank- 
ness, simplicity,  and  dignity,  were  announced  in  his  aspect; 
and  with  the  skill  of  a  great  general^  continual  exercise  In 
arms  had  enabled  him  to  combine  in  real  war  such  readiness 
and  dexterity,  as  surpassed  the  most  surprising  feats  exhi- 
bited at  the  martial  sports  of  Olympia*  The  authority  ac- 
quired by  his  talents  was  farther  upheld  by  his  prudence :  he 
was  a  man  of  few  words";  every  opinion  that  he  gave  was 
well  weighed;  and  every  promise  thathe  noade  might  be  firm- 
ly relied  on*  Such  was  Philopcemen,  and  such  the  character 
which  he  was  zealous  to  stamp  on  his  followers*  The  expen- 
sive finery,  which  the  young  Achseans  had  formerly  employed 
about  their  dress  and  personal  accommodations,  he  taught 
them  to  confine  solely  in  future  to  their  horses  and  armour: 

^^  Polybius,  i  X.  c.  25.  L  xi.  c.  8.  aflPairs,  remembering  the  answer  of 

&  seq.  Tit  I^iv.  1.  zxxv.  c.  38.  and  the  Athenian  when  asked  what  had 

Plutarch  in  Philopoemen.  ruined  his    republic:  "  provenere 

^^  He  considered  long  speeches  adolescentuU  oratores."  Id.  ibid, 
as    the    greatest  impediment  to 

Vol,*  II.  ,  3  D 
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CTUP.   their  vanity  itdrif  was  thuv  inlnted  in  the  service  of  dicir 
■  cooDiry;  and  thfoagh  the  martial  ardour  which  he  inspired,  * 

his  squadrons,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  were  brought 
to  perform  the  most  intricate  ev<dations  with  such  preckion, 
'    that  they  seemed  tobe  hcuraooiied  into  a  single  body  actuated 
by  a  sing^  rnind'^ 
His  ▼icto-       Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Philip  from  Pdoponncsus, 
the  Eiians  the  Achaeans  were  called  to  defend  Aeir  possessions  and  their 
lUni. '       freedom  against  the  Etolians  and  Eiians.  They  defeated  the 
exbu!^'.     enemy  in  two  great  battles,  the  description  of  which  has  not 
B.  c.  SOS.  ^0111^  down  to  us.    The  first  was  fcught  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Lartssus,  which  separates  Elis  frtym  Achaia.  In  this 
action,  Philop«men  slew  with  his  own  hand  Demophantos 
iriio  commanded  the  enemy's  cavahy,  and  who  had  advanced 
before  the  ranks  to  challenge  him  to  single  combat*  The  sc- 
eond  victory,  still  more  important,  •was  gained  in  the  neigh- 
boMihood  of  Messene*^ 
Philip's  ex-     I^iUp^  having  repelled  the  Baiharmns  from  Ids  northera 
tf^stthe  ^^■'^^^1^9  descended  early  in  the  spring  to  Demetrias  in  Thes- 
^  d^'     saly«   The  Achaans,  indeed,  had,  through  ^  abUities  of 
aiiie*.        Philopoemen,  prevailed  over  the  enemy  in  Peloponnesus;  but 
exfilT^    the  allies  beyond  the  Isthmus,  the  Acamanians,  Pkocians, 
B.  C.  807.  Xhessalians,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Eubcra  and  Pepnaihus» 
were  direatened  not  only  by  the  Etolians  by  land,  but  by  the 
proconsul  Sulpicius  by  sea,  who,  together  with  king  Attains 
and  dieir  combined  fleets,  had  wintered  at  .£g^a  to  the  an- 
noyance and  impoverishment  of  that  small  island,  in  itself  a 
HKre  rock  in  the  Saronic  gulph,  but  hitherto  regarded  as  a 
wonder  of  industry  and  opulence.   Philip  durw  fr^sh  gar- 
risons into  the  plaoes  on  the  coast  mostiikely  to  be  attacked, 
and,  that  he  might  the  anore  seasonably  resist  4k  enemy's 
descents;  cauacd  provisions  to  be  made  for  sigmds  by  fife" 
on  the  mountains  of  Phocis,  in  Peparathus,  and  in  Eulxta. 

^^  Conf.  Ptatarch  in  Philop.  and  signals  particularly,  but  notfaingcsn 

Polyb.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  andseq.  surpass  in  simplicity  die  mode  of 

^^  Phitarch  in  Phitopccm.  making  signals  by  fire  ptop^sed  by 

1 «  Polybiusdoes  not  capkua  these  himself,  1.  z.  e.  43—44. 
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He  himtclf  erected  «  signal  house  to  correspond  widi  tfaen^   CHAP, 
on  mount  Tisaeus  in  Thessaly.  This  precaution  saved  not  ^^  gig^j^ 
Oreum  in  Eubiga,  which  Plator,  its  governor,  treacheronsfyt^yflrc* 
surrendered  to  ihe  Romans,  but  it  enabled  Philip  seasonably 
to  reinforce  the  more  important  city  Chalcis.   Thrmigh  the 
same  expedient,  be  was  iq^prssed  that  Attidus  had  made  a 
predatory  descent  on  Opus;  he  flew  thither  in  great  haste;  and 
very  narrowly  fiuled  in  surprising  him^*  The  Macedonians 
avenged  the  insult  to  Opus,  by  taking  some  Etolian  strong- 
holds in  its  neighbourhood*   Philip's  fleet  being  still  imper* 
fecdy  equipped,  he  ventured  not  to  cope  with  the  enemy  by 
sea,  but  made  ample  amends  by  land,  though  fortune  often 
intercepted  the  fruHs  of  his  diligence.  It  was  thus,  when  the 
Etolians  held  a  council  at  Heradsea  Trachinia  in  order  to  de« 
liberate  with  dietr  Roman  and  Pergamenian  allies,  thait,  after 
a  march  of  extraordinaiy  celerity,  he  was  disappointed  fay  a 
liew  hours  in  seizing  his  adversaries  in  full  congress.  He  was 
anticipated  by  nearly  as  short  an  interval,  in  an  hasty  expedi- 
tion agmnst  Machanidas  tyrant  of  LacediBemoa,  who,  after 
long  and  strenuous  preparations,  had  taken  the  field  in  Pe- 
loponnesus. His  aflairs,  however,  were  on  the  whole  prospe- 
rous, especially  as  Attalus  had  crossed  into  Asia  through 
fear  of  his  neighbour  Prusias  I.  of  Bithynia,  awl  the  Roman 
fleet  had  also  returned  to  ^gina.  About  this  time,  Plulip  re- 
paired to  iEgium  to  meet  die  Achsean  deputies.  He  expected  Dimp- 
also  to  find  in  that  harbour  a  Carthaginian  s<{uadron,  which,  ^^'ll^, 
being  joined  to  the  ships  now  equipped  by  himself,  ^^^d^^j^V.^ 
have  enabled  him  to  try  a  seafight  with  the  Romans.    But  nun  fieet. 
the  Carthaginians,  having  learned  ihaA  Attalus  and  Scdpi-  cxUii.  i 
ctus  had  at  once  set  sail,  feared  to  be  intercepted  by  them  i^  '    ' 
the  Coriadiian  gulph«  They  quitted,  therefore^  that  inland 
sea,  and  proceeded  to  die  friendly  harbours  of  Acamaaia. 

This  disappointment  hindered  not  Philip  from  addresungii],,^,^^ 
the  Achaeans  in  a  speech  full  of  alacrity  and  hope.  He  at-^^^^^^ 
tested  godsl^d  men,  that  his  vigilance  had  watched  and  en-  depatiet. 

*•  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  c.  7. 
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deavoured  to  turn  to  profit  every  circumstance  of  time  or 
place;  and  that  he  had  spared  no  march,  however  fatiguing, 
that  promised  io  bring  him  to  action  with  the  enemy*  Bat 
the  swiftness  of  their  flight  had,  hitherto,  eluded  his  own  dili- 
gence in  pursuit.  They  thus  acknowledged,  however,  that  to 
be  defeated  they  needed  only  to  be  encountered.  He  trusted 
that  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  the  event  itself  would  be  as 
£ital  to  them,  as  their  apprehensions  of  it  were  fearful^^. 
Shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly,  Philip's 
lyrian  war.  ^fFairs  recalled  him  to  Macedon.  But  with  the  ships  already 
collected  by  him,  he  first  made  a  predatory  expedition  across 
the  Corinthian  gulph  to  the  coast  of  Etolia.  Hie  spoil  was 
sent  to  iEgium  under  Nicias  the  Achsean  pretor*  Philip  saikd 
to  Corinth,  and  sending  his  army  through  Boeotia  into  Tbes- 
saly,  visited  Euboea  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  Chalcis,  aad 
punish  the  cowardice  of  Oreum.  At  his  return  to  Macedon, 
he  caused  the  keels  of  an  hundred  ships  of  war  to  be  laid  at 
Cassandria.  While  this  preparation  was  making  against  Atta- 
ins and  the  Romans,  he  marched  to  chastise  the  Thracian  and 
Illyrian  tribes  most  troublesome  on  his  mountainous  frontier. 
Prapan-  While  Philip  was  detained  in  this  barbarous  warfare,  the 
the  battle  Achseans  were  left  to  contend,  singlehanded,  in  Pelcyponne- 
of  Man.  g||3^  against  (he  Etolians,  £lians,  Messenians;  above  aU,  tlie 
Lacedaemonians  invigorated  by  the  dreadful  energies  of  Ma- 
chanidas  their  fierce  military  tyrant.  Through  arts  similarto 
those  of  Dionysius  and  Agathodes,  Machanidas  now  grasped 
in  his  own  hand  the  resources  of  the  public  and  of  each  indi- 
vidual; he  had  collected  large  bodies  of  mercenaries,  and  pro- 
vided vast  trains  of  catapults,  to  be  used  in  the  field  as  well 
as  in  sieges.  The  first  stages  of  the  campaign  are  not  de- 
scribed to  us;  history  records  only  its  closing  scene,  the  death 
of  the  t)a'ant  and  the  glory  of  Philopcemen  in  the  second^^ 
battle  of  Mantinsea.   That  general  had  conducted  thither 


"  Tit  Liv.  I.  xxviii.  c  a 
^*  The  firat  was  foug^ht  by  Eps- 
jninondas  a  hundred  and  fif^y-five 


years  before.  See  Histoty  of  An* 
cient  Greece,  c.  zviu. 
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almost  the  whole  domestic  troops  of  the  Adueans,  infantry   chap. 
and  cayaliyj  together  with  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  con-     ■ 
Slating  in  lightarmed  foot,  aad  that  kind  of  desultory  horse 
called  Tarentines^^,  from  the  nature  of  their  arms  aad  dispo- 
sition* Machanidas  and  the  Spartans  took  post  first  at  Tegea, 
also  a  city  of  Arcadia  about  twelve  miles  directly  south  of 
Mantinsea  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Lacedae- 
monian frontier.  In  the  hopes  of  either  taking  Mantinaea,  or 
of  bringing  Philopoemen  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  its  de- 
fence,  the  tyrant  marched  at  daybreak  in  three  columns,  the 
phalanx  headed  by  himself  in  the  middle,  and  his  lightarmed 
troops  and  mercenaries  on  either  side  of  it,  and  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  carriages  bearing  his  engines  followed  be- 
hind. In  the  road  to  Mantinsea,  and  about  a  mile  from  its 
walls,  there  was  a  ravine  or  natural  ditch,  bordering  a  plain 
before  the  city,  about  two  miles  broad,  and  terminating  on 
either  hand  in  hills;  those  on  the  east  were  adorned  by  a 
temple  of  Neptune.  Upon  the  enemy^s  approach,  Philopoe- 
men's  troops  issued  from  three  gates  of  Mantinsea  to  occupy 
the  borders  of  the  ravhie.  His  Tarentines  and  light  infantry 
advanced  along  the  road  leading  to  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  occupied  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  partly  the  hills  them- 
selves, near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain.  Before  the^e 
troops,  he  posted  the  targeteers  and  Illyrians.  The  phalanx 
followed  on  the  right  of  the  targeteers,  forming  the  center  of 
the  army.  The  Achaean  cavalry  composed  the  right  wing. 
Machanidas,  as  he  advanced,  made  a  show  of  attacking  this 
right  wing  at  the  head  of  his- column;  but  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  point  ^fhere  it  would  have  been  no  longer 
safe  in  presence  ef  an  enemy  to  change  his  line  of  march 
into  an  order  of  battle,  his  light  troops  and  mercenaries  on 

^*  These    Tarentines  belonged  particular  people;  from  which  the 

not  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  a  repob-  verb  Tttfawrtn^tn,  as  Eustathius  ob« 

lie  long  dissolved  in  luxuiy,  and  60  serves*  tiaytro  to  rm  fwnrxMv  xai  n^ 

years  befi^re  this  time,  deprived  of  f»X?^f  xf^^i^^  Iwrnkeio'mv  irotufftsit* 

liberty.  The  *«Tarentim"  denoted  Eustath  Jn  Dionys.  Perieget. 
*  particular  kind  of  troops*  not  a 
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CHAP.  Ac  nf^t  posted  themsdves,  bjr  a  nf>id  movanent,  opposite 
to  tKose  of  Philopcemeii;  at  the  same  time  the  phalaDx, 
marching  by  its  flank)  seized  tVe  ground  £icing  the  phalaax 
of  the  enemy;  and  the  cavahry  on  the  left  aH>eared  in  oppost- 
.tionto  the  right  wing  c^the  Achaesns;  so  that  the  two  armies 
were  now  drawn  up  parallel  to  each  other  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  ravine*^. 


Seoond  When  things  were  in  this  posture,  Machanidas'  line  at 

M^tinL.  ^^^  opened  in  various  parts,  through  which  issued  his  vast 
^^\  train  of  catapults,  with  men  dexterous  in  working  them.  Phi- 
B.  c.  907.  iopoemen  then  p^ceived  that  his  adversary  had  been  weS 
aware  of  the  obstacle  between  the  two  araues,  and  Bseant 
not  to  pass  it  undl  he  had  thrown  the  Acb«i|ns  into  confiir 
sion  by  diat  unusual  mode  of  war,  of  which  Alexander  had 
made  such  effectual  use  against  the^Thracians  in  pasung 
the  Danube,  and  against  the  Scythians  in  passing  the 
laxartes'^  To  inlerrupt  the  ^y  of  the  enemy^s  marhincs, 
Philoposmen  darted  across  the  ravine  at  the  head  of  his  swifc 
Tarentines;  they  were  followed  by  his  light  infimtTy.  Ma- 
chanidas  opposed  these  troops  by  his  own  merceaariea^  con- 
sisting also  of  the  same  kind  of  forces.  A  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate conflict  ensued,  in  which,  as  had  often  lu^pened  in 
similar  occasions,  the  mfercensoies  of  the  tyrant  'defeated 
those  of  die  repi^lic^;  and  Machanidas,  at  the  head  of  the 
victors,  punned  die  flying  enemy  to  the  gates  of  Maatinxa. 
Philopcemen^  after  vainly  attempung  to  restrain  their  flig^ 
took  post  at  the  head  of  his  phalanx,  which  had  been  dxawa 
up  in  two  lines,  divided  by  intervals  into  sections  of  sixteen 
files  each,  and  the  intervals  of  the  second  lino*corresp<mdJng 
with  the  sections  of  the  foremost*  By  a  rapid  movement  to 
the  left,  he  filled  up  with  the  nearest  of  these  secdons,  the 
spaceleft  empty  by  the  flight  of  his  mercenaries,  at  the  same 

2*  Polybttis,  1.  zi.  c<  11-«18.  of  tyraatf  M>e  completely  mtnedlnr 

^^  Arrian.  Ezped.  Alc»uid.L  it*  defeat:  the  mercenaries  of  repQl^ 

c*4.  lies  may  often  be  nrined  by  too 

^'  There  are  dear  reasons  ae-  decided  a  Tictoiyr  tiinee  they  are 

cordinif  to  Polybius,  why  this  should  employed  oaly  liffOQgh  necessttr. 

often  be  the  case.  The  mercenaries  1*  zi.  c.  13* 
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time  ordering  Polybitu^^  uade  to  the  historian  of  that  name,   CRAP. 

XVII 

to    collect  as  many  of  th^  latter  as  had  not  lieen  canied 


along  in  the  rout,  and  therewith  to  strengthen  his  left.  By  this 
seasonable  moveaent,  Phiiopcemen  gained  the  advantage 
which  Machanidas  had  rasMy  dirown  away.  He  had  it  in 
his  power  to  attack  the  Lacedismonians  in  flank  while  they 
advanced  impetaously,  elated  with  the  success  of  their  mer- 

• 

cenaries*  They  were  not  stopped  by  the  ravine,  whose  sides 
ivere  of  an  easy  ascent,  unobstructed  either  by  brushwood 
or  water;  and  their  emergoice  from  this  hollow  was  the  cri- 
tical moment,  watched  by  Phiiopcemen,  for  charging  them. 
The  advantage  of  the  ground  decided  the  batde ;  many  La- 
cedemonians fell  by  the  well  levelled  points  of  the  Achasan 
spears;  and  many  perished  in  the  ditch,  trampled  down  by 
each  other.  The  same  skUful  evolution,  which  enabled  Phi- 
iopcemen to  outflank  die  enemy,  intercepted  the  junction  of 
Machanidas  with  his  disbanded  in&ntry.  When  the  tyrant 
came  back  from  his  ili*judged  pursuit,  he  was  forsaken  by 
all  but  two  horsemen,  with  whom  he  rode  furiously  along 
the  ravine,  hoping  in  some  part  to  force  his  passage.  Phiio- 
pcemen espied  him  at  a  distance,  for  he  was  conspicuous 
from  his  purple  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse,  and  outstrip- 
ping him  in  a  parallel  course  on  the  opposite  bank,  arrest 
him  as  he  sprung  over  die  ravine,  with  the  but  end  of  his 
spear,  and  then  tunung  the  weapon,  stabbed  him  with  its 
point;  thus  adorning  his  victory  by  an  exploit  which  illus- 
trated the  lessons  of  equestrian  exercise  in  real  action^^.  The 
Lacedsmonians  lost  above  eight  thousand  men  killed  or  ta-iu  conse- 
ken.  The  city  of  Tegea[,  towards  which  the  remainder  fled,**"*"^**' 
received  promiscuously  the  fugitives  and  their  pursuers,  but 
readily  submitted  to  the  latter  when  they  showed  the  bloody 

^^  This  famoiu  Imttle  wst  fought  sn  elegant  change  i^  persons  in  the 

Olymp.  cxliii.  2;  and  in  the  Olymp.  narrative  says*  **  II  m'ordonna  aussi 

cxlix.  4.  that  is,  26yean  aflerwards.  de  rallier." 

Polybius  the  historian  was  too  young  '^  lUmynv  axx«r  ix  httJ^tof.  This 

for  bearing  public  honours.  Frag-  last  term,  as  we  learn  from  Hesy<' 

Ti^nt  LegaL  1.  Wii.  Notwithstand-  ohius,  is  paliestric:  its  import  is  not 

ing  whicbi  the  French  translator  by  clearly  explained. 
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OHAP.   headof  the  tyrant.  The  Achseans,  shortly   after, 
*  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  andravaged,  without  opposmon, 

the  -richest  districts  in  Laconia*  Except  the  single  city  <rf 
Sparta,  the  whole  country  lay  at  their  mercy.  Sparta,  which 
had  long  boasted  her  contempt  for  walls,  now  owed  her  safe- 
ty to  these  defences,  which  had  been  raised  and  strengthened 
by  successive  usurpers;  and  which,  on  this  occasion,  enabled 
Nabis,  a  t3rrant  more  ruthless  than  Machanidas  hinisdf,  to 
seize  and  long*'  wield  his  bloody  sceptre. 
Higheit  Meanwhile,  Philip  was  occupied  on  his  northern  frontier; 

prosperity  "^  *^ 

of  the  and  the  Romans  having  to  oppose  both  Hannibal  and  Has- 
leftgue.  drubal  in  Italy,  made  but  feeble  efforts  beyond  the  Hadria- 
cxiiu!^,  4.  ^^*  Delivered  at  once  from  the  presence  of  a  formidable 
^Sis!^  enemy  and  an  overwhelming  ally,  the  Achsans  had  free 
scope  for  displaying  their  prowess  and  love  of  liberty;  for 
performing  great  achievements,  and  for  acquiring  the  praise 
due  to  real  merit.  A  republic,  established  on  principles  die 
most  equitable  and  liberal,  once  more  stood  at  the  head  of 
Greece,  and  produced  a  sort  of  afterspring  in  that  country, 
not  unwonhy  of  the  harvest  of  glory  which  had  preceded. 
The  Achaean  league  was  in  its  highest  bloom  during  the  two 
years  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Machanidas.  It  had  be* 
gun  to  flourish  about  forty  years  before  that  event,  under  the 
guidance  of  Aratus;  and  about  the  same  space  of  time  after 
Pbilopoemen's  victory  at  Mantinsea,  Achaia  and  the  rest  of 
Greece  were  buried  under  the  rigours  of  an  eternal  winter. 
As  sameness  of  situation  naturally  brings  back  a  similarity  of 
manners  and  sentiments,  the  Acbaeans  and  their  allies  exhi- 
bited during  this  short  period,  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
valour  exerted  in  defence  of  those  advantages  which  genuine 
freedom  always  carries  in  her  train.  Shordy  after  th^  des- 
truction of  an  odious  and  fierce  tyrant,  the  Achaean  pretor 
joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  games,  devoted 
equally  to  the  display  of  bodily  and  mental  acquirement. 
From  directing  the  martial  exercises  of  his  companions,  he 

2*  Fourteen  years.  Tit.  Liv.  Conf.  1.  xxbt.  c.  12.  &  1.  xxxr.  c  35. 
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pToceeded  to  hear  and  judge  the  musical  compositiotis,  and   CHAP. 

happened  to  enter  the  theatre  as  Pylades,  a  favourite  per ^ 

former,  sung  the  following  lines  from  **  the  Persians"  of  Ti- 
motheus. 

'Tis  he  who  makes  our  cities  gfay. 
And  crowns  them  with  brigfht  liberty. 

Instantly  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Philopoemen  *®,  and 
the  voice  of  grateful  admiration  associated  his  renown  with 
the  kindred  glories  of  Cimon  and  Miltiades. 

When  Philip  returned  into  Greece,  he  found  his  Achaean  Pliiiip 
allies  every  where  triumphant,  and  the  most  inveterate  of  peace  vith 
their  enemies  heartily  tired  of  the  war.  For  reasons,  which  J^^g    ^^' 
will  afterwards  appear,  he  likewise  wished  for  the  termina-^'jH^^ 
tion  of  hostilities.  A  peace  therefore  was  hastily  concluded  ^'  C-  2U5- 
between, himself  and  the  Etolians,  each  party  also  contract* 
ing  in  the  name  of  its  confederates  ^^.  This  negotiation  was 
scarcely  finished,  when  the  Romans,  who,  for  upwards  of  two 
years,  had  abandoned  their  allies  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  cros- 
sed that  sea  with  thirty-five  ships  of  war,  carrying  ten  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  a  thousand  horse*  The  proconsul  Sempro* 
nius,  who  commanded  this  armament,  having  lefutied  with 
much  indignation  that  the  Etolians  had  adjusted  their  differ- 
ences without  consulting  the  Roman  senate,  sent  his  lieute- 
nant Lxtorius  with  nearly  one  half  of  his  forces  to  the  Eto- 
lian  harbour  Naupactus,  to  examine  correctly  the  state  of 
affairs,  and,  if  possible,  to  disturb  the  peace.  Meanwhile  the 
proconsul  himself  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum, 
and  infested  Philip's  dependencies  in  that  country.  The  king 
of  Macedon  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  allies,  and  having 
obliged  the  Romans  to  shut  themselves  up  in  ApoUonia, 
marched  to  that  place,  and  endeavoured  without  effect  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  battle.  For  this  purpose,  he  ravaged 
the  Apollonian  territory;  but  proceeded  not  to  besiege  thp 
city,  which  would  have  been  the  work  of  time:  his  thoughts, 
besides  being  turned  to  peace,  he  wished  not  by  destroying 

«8  Plutarch  in  Phllopccm.  ^^  Tit.  Lir.  1.  \xjx,c.  13. 
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CHAP.    ApoUonia,  to  widen  the  breach  between  himself  arid  the  Ro- 

XVII 

^  mans,  and  render  it  altogether  irreparable^ 

And  with        The  Epirots,  now  sunk  into  weakness  and  cowardice  bj 
mans.         division  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  chiefly  dependent  on 
cxhiT  4       Macedon,  also  laboured  to  terminate  the  war  between  Philip 
B.C.  205.   and  Sempronius.  The  proconsul,  when  he  perceived  all  hb 
machinations  for  again  involving  the  Etolians  in  the  quarrd 
to  be  fruitless,  and  reflected  on  the  maxim  of  the  Romans, 
never  to  cairy  on  war  in  any  country,  where  they  had  not 
powerful  and  zealous  allies,  consented  to  an  interview^  with 
the  king  in  Phoenice,  a  city  of  Epirus.  Here  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  two  months:  and  articles  of  peace  were  proposed, 
subject  to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  Roman  tribes,  aH 
of  which  unanimously  accepted  them.  By  this  treaty"  the 
Romans  adjusted  with  Philip  their  interests  in  some  obscure 
districts  in  lUyricum,  and  obtained  security  for  their  ally 
Pleuratus,  now  the  greatest  native  prince  in  that  country-  In 
the  same  negotiation  were  included  their  confederates,  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  Nabis  tyrant  of  the  Lacedemonians; 
the  republics  of  the  Elians,  Messenians,  and  Athenians. 
Philip  also  specified  his  allies  as  parties  to  the  treaty;  namdy, 
Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  his  son-in-law:  the  Achaeans,  Boeo- 
tians, Thessalians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epirots.  None  of  these 
states,  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  made  any  sacrifice  that  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  mention:  the  thoughts  of  the  Romans 
were  engrossed  by  the  war  with  Carthage,  and  vast  prospects 
in  the  East  made  Philip  anxious  to  procure  tranquillity  ie 
Greece. 
Partition         Shortly  before  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  latter 
tweeii        country,  Antiochus  had  returned  to  Syria  from  his  tnum- 
AntiSjhus  P^^ant  expedition  into  Upper  Asia,  and  Ptolemy  Phllopater 
l^oicmv     ^^^  closed  his  inglorious  reign  in  Egypt,  leaving  for  his  suc- 
K>.i.i.M:c8.  cessor  a  child  onlv  five  years  old.  Antiochus  and  Philip  were 
rxiiv.  2.      both  in  the  vigour  of  life ;  their  natural  ambition  was  heighten- 
1   '      ■   ed  by  prosperity;  Antiochus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 

28  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  c.  12. 
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supposed  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  Philip  had  by  this    cHAP. 

time  equipped  a  very  considerable  fleet.    It  consisted  of ;-^— 

about  two  hundred  sail,  and  contained  many  vessels  of  such 
magnitude  that  trireme  galleys  were  scarcely  thought  worthy 
to  fight  in  his  line--  Between  princes  thus  prepared  for  action, 
and  devoid  of  all  scruples  to  restrain  iheir  ^apacity,  an  alliance 
was  formed  for  invading  by  sea  and  land  the  dominions  of 
young  Ptolemy,  afterwards  sumamed  Epiphanes,  and  for 
guaranteeing  to  each  other  their  respective  conquests ^^. 

Conformably  to  this  project,  unsupported  by  any  reason.  Their  sue- 
uncloaked  even  by  the  slightest  pretence,  Antiochus  entered  project. 
Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  cam- 
paigns, made  himself  master  of  these  countries.  Philip  ex- 
pelled the   Egyptian  garrisons  from  iEnos  and  Maronea, 
possessions  long  held  by  the  Ptolemies  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Thrace;  seized  Thasos,  Samos,  Chios,  and  the  more  con- 
siderable of  the  islands  called  Cyclades;  conquered  several 
seaports  on  the  coast  of  Caria;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
designs  against  other  maritime  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  di- 
rected his  arms  against  the  rich  and  well  fortified  cities  com- 
manding the  narrow  seas  which  divide  that  peninsula  from  ^ 
Europe.  Lysimachia,  Chalcedon,  and  other  places  of  less 
note  successively  suJimitted  to  his  arms.   He  crossed  the  W'»«  tre^ch- 

...  eroos  ae- 

Propontis  and  laid  siege  to  Cius^^,  situate  at  the  eastern  ex-quisitiom  of 
tremity  of  that  sea;  a  commercial  republic  which  had  man-oiymp. 
fully  maintained  its  independence  against  the  kings  of  Bithy-g '^-^^ 
nia  its  nearest  and  most  formidable  neighbours.  Here,  he  was 
resisted  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy  which  he  had  not  else* 
where  encountered.  The  persevering  valour  of  the  Cianians 
exasperated  the  fierceness  of  Philip.  He  disdained  the  inter- 
cession of  neighbouring  cities  and  isles  in  behalf  of  the 
besieged;  to  the  interposition  of  the  Rhodians,  indeed,  whose 

^^  Pi>1ybiu8»  1.  XV.  c.  20.  bay  of  AstakuB,  diBtinguished  by 

^°  The  Propontis  stretches  two  the  city  of  that  name  and  by  Nico« 

arms  into  Asia;  the  Cianian  bay  de-  media,  successive  capitals  of  Bithy- 

rlring  its  name  from  Cius,  and  the  nia.  See  abovei  vol.  ii.  p*  66. 
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CK\V,   whose  4eet  rendered  them  formidable,  he  paid  iiM>rc  regaid, 
— r— — i--.aendiDg  to  them  assurances  that,  in  conxpliaoce  with  their 
desire,  he  intended  not  to  treat  Cius  with  very  uncommon 
severity.  But  while  hiss,  ambassador  harangued  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  theatre  at  Rhodes,  and  expatiated  before  the 
assembled  multitude  on  the  magoanimity  and  mildness  of  his 
piaster,  piessengers  arrived  with  the  sad  news,  that  Cius  had 
been  taken  by  Philip,  every  thing  vahi^ble  in  it  plundered 
and  the  whole  ii^iabitants  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  drag- 
ged into  captivity  ^^ 
™^with         From  this  time  the  Rhodians,  perceivio^g  that  war  was 
Attaius      inevitable,  would  no  longer  hear  the  name  of  Philip  men- 

nd  the  .  .        ',     .  . 

Rhodians.  tioned  io  their  assemblies.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  lay 
•xUt.  3.      near  the  scene  of  Philip's  cruelties,  and  was  provided  with  a 
'   considerable  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Ekea.  With  equal  spirit 
and  good  policy,  Attalufl,  though  far  advanced  in  life«  prepar- 
ed to  assume  in  person  the  command  of  his  ships,  and  to 
join  them  with  those  of  the  Rhodians.  But  before  this  junc- 
tion could  take  place,  Philip,  carried  on  by  the  ia^>etuo8ity  na- 
t^ral  to  his  temper,  invaded  the  territory  of  Pergamus.  In  this 
^dden  irruptioiv  he  trusted  to  the  assistance  of  Zeuxis,  who 
governed  Lydia  for  his  ally  Antiochus*   Zeuxis,  however, 
wished  not  to  aggrandize  Philip  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hi^  Qwn  satrapy,  sq  that  having  fruidessly  assaulted  the 
Vfi9ih  of  Bergnj^iua,  the  king  of  Maccdon  returned  to  his 
ships,  after  he  had  heightened  the  CMiium  in  which  he  was 
hel4  by  burning  the  Nicephorium,  a  consecrated  grove,  con- 
tsiioing  m^ny  m^g^ficent  temples  ^.  It  had  been  planted  by 
ll^ng  J^Hmenes,  the  Either  of  ^talins,  to  ad<»it  the  neigh- 
bouFhoo4  of  his  capital.  Philip  not  only  demolished  the  f^^ 
gamenisy^  temples,  but  broke  in  pieces  the  vast  blocks  of 
marble  cooi^siqg  Unsm,  that  they  might  never  be  repaired. 
He  also  invaded  the  plain  of  Thebe,  the  site,  anciently,  of 
the  opulent  city  of  that  name,  celebrated  by  Homer,  as  "  the 
sacred  city  of  Action ^^;"  and  justly  so  denomina.^d,  since 

«  Pol>b.  I,  XV.  c.  22,  23.    -*«  Id.  I  xvi.  c.  i.     3'  Iliad.  I  i.  v.  366, 
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it  was  one  of  those  emporiums  or  staples,  where,  as  foiteerly    chap. 
explaim:d,  trade  was  safely  carried  on  under  the  protection     ^^"'  ■ 
of  temples. 

By  this  aggression  on  the  part  of  Philip,  a  war,  chiefly  Seafight  off 
maritime,  comipaenced  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia,  ofymjl^' 
while  the  Romans,  intent  on  employing  their  main  strength  2^**y-^ 
in  Africa,  were  not  at  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  East.  By  the  exertions  of  the  confederates,  Philip  was 
•checked  in  his  career  of  conquest,  and  obliged  to  fight  two 
great  battles  at  sea,  of  which  the  whole  honour  was  claimed 
for  the  Rhodians,  by  the  partial  patriotism  of  their  historians 
Zeno  and  Antisthenes,  but  of  which,  according  to  less  ex- 
ceptionable testimony^^,  the  glory  was  divided,  and  the 
success  doubtful.  The  fi^t  of  these  engagements  was  fought 
in  the  narrow  sea  between  Chios  and  the  shores  of  Erythrae; 
and  the  particulars  of  it  are  related  with  such  circumstantial 
minuteness,  as  throws  much  light  on  the  naval  transactions 
of  antiquity.  Philip  was  employed  in  besieging,  by  sea  and 
land,  an  unnamed  Ionian  city,  most  probably  Erythrae;  itself, 
when  Attains  and  the  Rhodians  came  to  its  relief  with  sixty* 
five  decked  vessels,  all  exceeding  in  size  the  ordinary 
rate  of  trireme  galleys.  Philip  had  left  part  of  his  fleet  to  be 
equipped  at  Samos,  which  island  he  had  recently  conquered 
iirom  the  Egyptians,  and  was  carrying  on  the  siege  with 
fifty-three  large  ships,  reinforced  however  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  long  boats  and  undecked  triremes.  As  he  had  begun 
to  raise  walls  and  sink  mines  against  the  place,  and  as  his 
naval  armament  was  fully  equal  to  their  own,  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodian  commanders,  who  well  knew  his  obstinacy, 
doubted  niot  that  he  would  persevere  in  the  siege,  and  there- 
fiore  anchored  at  no  great  distance,  until  they  perceived  a 
fair  opportunity  for  combat.  But  Philip,  whose  works  had 
proceeded  slower  than  expectation,  came  to  the  resolution 

* 

■^*  The  letters  written  by  the  Ad-     and  preserved  amon]^  the  archive* 
mirala  immediately  after  the  action,     of  Rhodes.  Polyb.  1.  xvi.  c.  9.  &  15. 
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CHAP,    of  putting  suddenly  to  sea  and  sailing  southward  to  Sames. 

1—  His  course  was  steered  close  to  the  Asian  coast:  Attalus, 

w)io  had  anchored  nearest,  immediately  gav^  chase;  and, 
through  the  vigorous  exertions  of  his  rowers,  reached  the 
foremost  division  of  the  enemy.  In  his  own  ship,  he  attacked 
an  octireme,  and  by  a  fortunate  stroke  below  water,  sent  her 
to  the  bottom.  Without  waiting  farther  signal,  the  other 
ships  made  haste  to  engage.  A  Macedonian  vessel,  carrying 
ten  banks  of  oars,  and  commanded  by  Denvocrates,  Philip^s 
admiral,  incautiously- shocked  withabireme  that  had  ven- 
tured under  its  prow:  the  bireme  stuck  fast  in  the  enemy's 
hulk,  and  thereby  impeding  its  movements,  exposed  it  to  be 
attacked  on  both  sides,  and  sunk  with  all  the  men  on  board. 
Dinocrates  and  Dionysidorus,  two  brothers  commanding 
under  Attalus,  had  accidents  of  a  different  kind.  Dinocrates, 
in  engaging  a  Macedonian  octireme,  received  a  stroke  above 
water,  and  returned  it  with  such  dexterity  and  force  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  enemy's  ship,  while  her  prow  was  elevated, 
that  his  own  beak  could  not  again  be  extracted*,  until  Attalus 
bore  down  upon  the  octireme,  and  separated  the  two  ships  by 
the  violence  of  his  shock.  The  octireme  was  taken  empty, 
her  crew  having  wholly  perished  in  battle.  Dionysidorus, 
in  assaulting  an  enemy's  septireme,  unfortunately  missed  his 
aim,  and  bared  his  own  ship  of  her  oars.  The^  crash  was 
heightened  by  the  falling  of  her  lofty  engines:  she  sunk  with 
all  on  board,  except  the  captain  and  two  others,  who  escaped 
by  swimming  to  a  friendly  bireme.  By  this  time  the  Rhodi- 
ans,  commanded  by /JTheophiliscus,  had  attacked  the  rear 
division  of  the  enemy.  When  the  action  engaged  front  to 
front,  they  maintained  their  usual  superiority;  for  by  dexter- 
ously depressing  their  own  prows,  they  received  unimportant 
damage,  while  they  occasioned  irreparable  breaches  to  their 
enemies,  by  striking  them  in  the  parts  below  water.  But  as 
the  Macedonians  fought  bravely  from  their  decks,  hand  to 
hand,  the  Hhodians  avoided  as  much  as  possible  to  persevere 
in  a  close  engagement.  They  chose  rather  to  dart  through 
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thd  adverse  squadrons,  breaking  oiF  their  tiers  of  oars,  and   CUAP. 
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assaulting,  as  opportunity  occurred,  sometimes  their  sterns, ^ 

sometimes  their  sides,  with  a  view  either  to  pierce  those 
weak  parts,  or  to  carry  oiF  the  machinery  most  essential 
to  their  manoeuvres*  In  the  batde,  there  were  properly  two 
distinct  actions;  for  that  part  of  the  Macedonians  which  turned 
to  support  their  hindmost  ships  against  the  Rhodians,  had 
approached  the  isle  of  Chios,  whereas  the  other  division 
engaged  with  Attalus  combated  near  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Philip  during  all  this  time,  had  remained  at  a  small  inter- 
mediate island^':  in  this  situation  he  watched  the  progress 
of  the  battle,  until  the  following  occurrence  determined  him 
personally  to  engage  in  it.  A  quinquereme  belonging  to  the 
enemy;  having  separated  too  widely  from  her  confipanions, 
was  attacked  by  a  Macedonian  ship  of  greater  force,  and  in 
danger  of  being  sunk.  King  Attalus,  who  observed  the  un- 
equal combat,  hastened  to  give  assistance  with  two  quad- 
riremes,  one  of  which  was  the  royal  galley,  bearing  those 
gorgeous  implements  of  ostentation  and  vanity,  with  which 
Asiatic  princes  were    usually  accompanied  in  all  warlike 
expeditions.  At  the  approach  of  the  two  hostile  vessels,  the 
Macedonian  captain  betook  himself  tojlight.  Attalus  pur- 
sued him  with  too  much  eagerness,  and  thereby  exposed 
himself  to  be  intercepted  from  his  own  fleet  by  Philip, 
who  in  the  critical  moment  darted  with  a  small  squadron 
from  his  harbour.  Tlie  king  of  Pergamus,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  adversar\^  endeavoured  to  run  his  ship 
on  the  coast  of  Erythrse;  and  when  Philip^s  foremost  vessels 
were  on  the  point  of  boarding  him,  his  presence  of  mind 
suggested  the  following  stratagem  for  eluding  their  grasp: 
He   caused   the  showy  appendages  above  mentioned,  his 
purple  vestments  and  golden  goblets,  to  be  carried  on  deck 
and  displayed  before  the  eager  eyes  of  his  pursuers.  Intent 
only  on  rifling  these  precious  effects,  they  neglected  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  king,  who  thus   escaped  to  the  friendly 

•'*  There  are  here  some  small  isl-     En'thrrj,  called  iVroi,  the  "  horses.'* 
ands  between  Chios  and  ilic  coast  of     Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  644. 
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CHAP,    city  of  Erythrae.  Philip  by  this  time  approached,  ftnd  causiog^ 
-     '     the  royal  galley  of  Attains  to  be  fastened  to  his  own,  sailed 
back  into  the  open  sea,  collected  his  scattered  ships,  and 
encouraged  th  e  whole  fleet  with  shouts  of  victory.  Dionysi- 
dorus,  Attalus'  admiral,  thinking  his  master  irrecoverahlr 
lost,  gave  signal  to  his  fleet  to  make  the  friendly  ports  of 
Asia.  At  the  same  dme  the  Macedonians,  who  on  the  other 
side  of  the  battle  had  gready  suffered  from  the  Rhodians, 
were  glad  to  cease  from   combat,  and  rejoin  their  kiag; 
while  the  Rhodians,  having  tied  the  enemy^s  captured  ships 
to  their  own,  made  sail  for  Chios.  Philip  claimed  the  victoiy 
on  two  accounts;  first,  because  he  had  defeated  Attains, 
and  captured  the  admiral  galley;  and  secondly,  becaose 
immediately  after  the  battle,  he  anchored  on  the  very  scene 
of  action,  and  thus  kept  possession,  as  it  were,  of  the  field. 
This  was  the  sea  before  the  harbour  of  Casyste",  better 
known  under  its  modem  name  of  Tchesme,  where  the  Rus- 
sian admiral  Spiritoff,  in  1770,  by  means  of  his  fireships, 
destroyed  the  whole  Turkish  fleet. 
Ufl  conse.       Next  day,  to  confirm  his  claim  to  victory,  Philip  en- 
^eneea.     jeavoured  to  recover  the  bodies  of  his  slain.   When  he 
was  thus  employed,  the  enemy  sailed  from  the  harbour  of 
^Chios,  offering  to  renew  the  battle.  He  did  not  think  proper 
to  accept  the  challenge,  for  in  performing  his  present  nielan- 
choly  duty,  he  had  perteived  the  whole  coast  strewed  with 
Macedonian  bodies.  His  loss  had  exceeded  six  thousand 
sailors  and  three  thousand  marines,  whereas  that  of  the 
enemy  was  inconsiderable.  This  disproportion  arose  from 
the   great  number  of   his  small  vessels,  many  of  which 
had  been  run  down,  and  their  crews  drowned  ;  a  misfortune 
which  could  not  happen  on  the  other  side,  because  die 
Rhodians  and  Attalus  fought  chiefly  in  galleys  exceeding  the 
ordinary  rate:  they  brought  only  nine  biremes  and  three 

9 

triremes  to  the  eagagement.  Philip,  besides,  had  lost  twenty- 

^^  To  xaxv/tovo,  a^ycvov.   Polyb.   I.      on  the  south  the  harbour  of  Tcbe^ 
xvi.  c.  17,  that  is*  Cape  Blanc,  the     me. 
white  promontory,  which  protects 
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four  of  his  largest  ships,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  of  ciiAP. 
his  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Hb  forces, -t— — ■ — 
therefore,  were  diminishe4  by  the  number  of  nearly  twelve 
thousand*  Attains  lost  four  ships;  the  Rhodians,  three;  but 
the  loss  most  grievous  to  these  islanders  was  that  of  their  ad- 
miral Theophiliscus.  Having  merited  the  double  prize  of 
skill  and  valour,  he  died  next  day  of  the  wounds  which  he 
had  received  in  one  of  the  characteristic  incidents  of  the  bat- 
tle. A  Rhodian  ship  struck  her  adversary  so  forcibly,  that 
she  left  her  beak  in  the  breach:  the  wounded  vessel  sunk,  but 
the  Rhodian  also  began  to  fill  with  water.  Theophiliscus 
hastened  to  her  relief;  and,  obstinate  in  his  endeavour  to 
save  her,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemies*  His  exer* 
tions,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  he  was  supported,  did  not 
entirely  disengage  him,  till  he  had  received  three  womids, 
which  weakened  his  body,  but  only  rendered  his  mind  more 
ardent  in  subsequent  scenes  of  the  battle.  Before  his  death, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  action  to  his  country,  and  named 
provisionally  a  successor.  The  Rhodians  confirmed  his  ap- 
pointment, and  decreed  to  his  tnemory  honours  calculated 
not  only  to  encourage  his  countrymen  then  living,  but  to  in- 
spire their  distant  posterity  with  patriotism  and  true  valour^^. 

Had  the  Romans  been  at  leisure  strenuously  to  cooperate  phuip's  * 
with  their  allies,  the  batde  of  Casyste  might  have  proved  fa-  J^"^^^*' 
tal  to  Philip.    But  that  seafight  happened  about  the  same  Oiymp. 
time  with  the  famous  victory  at  Zama,  in  Africa,  which  ter-  B.  C.  aoi^. 
minated  the  second  Punic  war;  and  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
not  prevented  by  the  loss  of  twenty-four  large  ships  and 
twelve  thousand  men,  from  carrying  on  his  operations  against 
the  Asiatic  coast.  Shortly  after,  we  find  him  besieging  the 
city  Prinassus,  in  Caria,  of  which  he  made  himself  master  by 
a  stratagem.  From  the  hardness  of  the  ground  on  which 
Prinassus  stood,  his  miners  made  not  the  expected  progress. 
Philip,  however,  ordered  the  work  to  be  continued  with  noise 
and  bustle  in  the  day,  and  in  the  secrecy  of  night  caused 

•"  Polybius,  ^vl  9. 

Vol.  II.  3  F 
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CHAP,    earth  to  be  carried  from  a  distance,  and  piled  up  in  vast 

XVII 

'- —  mounds,  indicating  the  extension  of  his  mine  many  hundred 

feet  in  length.  He  then  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  surren- 
der, on  pain  of  having  their  city  laid  in  ruins,  by  the  with- 
drawing of  his  props.  The  terror  of  this  event  made  them 
instandy  capitulate^'. 

Stormy  weather  obliged  Philip  to  winter  in  Caria.  Daring 
this  season  he  made  himself  master  of  Jassus,  Euromus,  and 
several  other  free  cities,  as  well  as  of  die  maritime  district 
Peraea,  directly  opposite  to  Rhodes,  and  long  subject  to  that 
island.  Notwithstanding  these  conquests,  his  army  was  often 
in  great  want  of  provisions.  Neither  threats  nor  promises 
could  induce  the  natives  of  Caria  to  ftimish  a  regular  mar- 
ket.  There  was  little  resource  in  Zeuxis,  the  jealous  satrap 
of  Lydia.  The  Macedonians,  to  relieve  their  wants,  plun- 
dered Alabanda:  they  failed  in  attempting  similar  violence 
against  Mylasia.  The  people  of  Magnesia,  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied, assured  them  that  they  had  not  any  com  to  spare,  but 
sent  to  them  a  large  supply  of  figs,  desiring  however,  in  re- 
turn for  this  present,  that  Philip  would  give  them  possession 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Myus,  of  which  he  had  just  made  him- 
self master.  The  king,  strange  to  tell!  complied  with  their 
request,  thus  bartering,  for  some  cargoes  of  Magnesian  figs, 
the  once  proud  capital  of  an  independent  republic^^. 
Proceed-  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Casyste,  Attalus  and  the  Rhodi- 
taufs^Rriy  ^"*  repaired  their  shattered  ships  in  the  harbours  of  Chios. 
the  Rhodi-  They  were  quicTcly  in  a  condition  to  fight  Philip  at  sea,  had 
oiymp.      the  season  of  the  year  admitted  of  naval  operations;  but  as 

cxliv.  4. 

B.C.  201.  they  dreaded  to  encounter  the  Macedonian  veterans  by  land, 
they  allowed  that  prince  to  infest,  without  opposition,  their 
allies  or  subjects  in  Caria,  and  to  secure  in  that  province  his 
conquests  of  Persea,  Jassus,  Prinassus,  and  Barg\*lia.  To 
compensate  for  the  losses  sustained  on  that  side,  they  wrest- 
ed from  Philip  several  islands  and  strong-holds  near  the  nar- 
row seas;  they  threw  garrisons  into  those  maritime  cities  of 

38p,jl,|,i„j,^  1^  3^^-^  ^^   11^  39  Ibid.  C.  24. 
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Asia  which  were  most  likely  to  be  attacked,  and  which  it    CHAP. 
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was  of  .most  importance  to  defend;  they  pressed  Rome  for-— ^ '- — 


assistance  by  repeated  embassies;  and  they  occupied  such  sta- 
tions with  their  ships,  as  might  afford  them  the  best  oppor^ 
tunity  of  intercepting  their  adversary  on  his  return  to  Ma- 
cedon* 

By  this  time  the  Ron\ans,  having  ended  the  second  Punic  Roman 
war,  and  reduced  Carthage  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  tngu-  to  their 
tary,  began  to  direct  their  most  serious  attention  to  the  aifgirs  Hes.^™ 
of  the  East.  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  the  ^Yiv!^ 
decisive  battle  of  Zama,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to  re-  ^-  ^*  ^^: 
new  their  friendly  correspondence  with  Aristomcnes  the  Acar- 
nanian,protector  of  that  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  guardian 
to  young  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Epiphanes.  The  main  object 
of  this  mission,  which  had  orders  to  visit  other  eastern  states, 
was  to  assure  the  court  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  overlook  the  injuries  committed  by  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus  against  the  Egyptians,  their  allies,  who  had  been  ho- 
nourably known  to  them  in  that  character  ever  since  the  dig- 
nified reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus;  and  from  whose  sea- 
sonable generosity,  Italy  had  been  succoured  in  the  moment 
of  its  greatest  exigency,  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  Hanni- 
balic  wan  Shortly  after  this  mission  to  Egypt,  other  embas- 
sies were  deputed  to  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  Athenians; 
in  a  word,  to  all  those  states  which  were  named  as  Roman 
allies  in  the  peace  recendy  concluded  with  Philip. 

The  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens  arrived  there  atSupersU- 
a  moment  peculiarly  critical.  While  far  distant  provinces  tv  of  the 
were  involved  in  the  calamities  of  war  through  Philip's  am-  expoJw"* 
bition,  the  Athenians,  amidst  general  tranquillity  in  Greece,  {JjHy^  \^ 
had  exposed  themselves  to  the  hostilities  of  that  prince  by  scmmcnt 
an  execrable  act  of  cruelty^®.  During  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  two  Acamanian  youths,  travelling  in  At- 
tica, unwarily  strayed  into  the  temple  of  Eleusis.  By  the  ig- 
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r^ilAP.    no  rant  questions  which  they  put  concerning  what  passed  bc- 
— ^ '■ —  fore  them,  they  betrayed  themselves  as  persons  uninitiated, 


and  were  led  before  the  presidents  of  the  temple  to  answer 
for  their  rash  impiety.  Upon  examination  of  their  transgres- 
sion, it  fully  appeared  that  their  entrance  into  the  temple  at 
a  forbidden  time,  had  been  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  unac- 
companied by  any  blamable  intention;  yet,  by  the  merciless 
voice  of  superstition,  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
consigned  to  immediate  execution.  This  odious  event  kindled 
a  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Acamanians.  Philip,  as 
protector  of  the  latter,  took  part  in  their  quarrel,  and  whik 
that  prince  ravaged  Caria  in  person,  his  general  Nicanorbud 
waste  Attica* 
They  are        Nicanor  had  carried  his  depredations  to  the  suburbs  of 
by  AttAius  Athens,  when  the  Roman  ambassadors  arrived  in  the  Pineus. 
Khodiims.   ^^  ^^^  Same  time  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  having 


some  advantages  over  Philip's  fleet*', but  having  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  intercept  the  return  of  that  prince  to  Macedon, 
sailed  to  the  island  of  iEgina,  and  cast  anchor  there  in  a  har* 
hour  scarcely  thirty  miles  distant  from  Athens.  The  threats 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  still  more,  the  powerful  ar- 
mament in  his  neighbourhood,  made  Nicanor  desist  from 
hostilities,  and  consent  to  withdraw  from  Attica.  While  the 
Macedonians  evacuated  that  territory,  Attalus  and  the  com- 
manders  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  hastened  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
were  received  by  the  Athenians  as  the  saviours  of  their  rc- 
pu))lic.  As  they  proceeded  from  the  harbour  to  the  city,  not 
only  the  members  of  the  government,  but  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  came  forth  to  meet  them;  the  priests  and 
priestesses  were  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  every 
temple  was  thrown  open,  as  if  the  gods  themselves  had  been 
eager  to  testify  respect  for  those  illustrious  strangers.  The 
first  day  of  their  arrival  in  the  Piraeus  had,  however,  been 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  with  whom 
they  had  important  arrangements  to  make;  and  then  the 
Athenians  invited  Attalus  to  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
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j  udicious  prince,  to  avoid  the  noisy  acclamfftions  and  fulsome    CBAP. 
honours  of  the  multitude,  preferred,  as  more  decent  and  more , — ^— 


dignified,  to  transact  the  business  by  writing.  He  commemo- 
rated former  services  to  Athens,  made  mention  of  his  re- 
cent successes'against  Philip,  and  exhorted  the  assemjbly  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity  of  uniting  against  the  common 
enemy  with  himself,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Romans*  This 
letter  was  heard  with  the  utmost  extravagance  of  popular 
applause;  war  against  Macedon  was  declared  with  every  ex- 
cess of  superstitious  formality;  and  such  immoderate  honours 
were  heaped  on  king  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  as  could 
either  be  suggested  by  the  example  of  Athenian  flattery  on 
former  occasions,  or  devised  by  the  inventions  o(  men,  still 
growing  from  age  to  age  more  shameless.  In  a  magnificent 
pageant,  the  typified  people  of  Rhodes  were  crowned  with 
the  first  honours  of  victory;  and  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens 
an  eleventh,  called  the  tribe  of  Attains,  was  added,  that  the 
name  of  this  illustrious  benefactor  might  rank  with  the  con- 
secrated founders  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth**. 

Having  concluded  the  affairs  of  Athens  so  much  to  his  Endca- 
satisfaction.  Attains  returned  to  iEgina,  and  the  Rhodians  Attaias 
sailed  to  the  Cyclades,  nine  of  which  they  received  into  their  JJlJ^^g^^ 
alliance;  the  remaining  three,  Andros,  Paros,  and  Cythnus, ' ^J^  "P  "*JT 
were  too  strongly  gi^arded  by  the  Macedonians*  During  PWUp. 
Attalus'  stay  at  iCgina,  his  emissaries  were  sent  to  the  Eto- 
Hans,  and  to  all  other  states  formerly  leagued  against  Philip. 
Negotiations  with  these  communities,  particularly  the  Etoli- 
ans,  occupied  much  time,  and  proved  ultimately  fruitless. 
They  considered  Philip's  power  as  too  formidable,  readily 
to  engage  in  new  hostilities  against  him.  The  Roman  am- 
bassadors also  applied  not  only  to  the  Etolians  at  Naupactus, 
but  to  the^Achaeans  at  iEgium:  they  travelled  to  Phoenice  in 
Epirus,  and  to  Athamania,  a  warlike  district  on  the  western 

*2  PolybUis,  1.  XVI.  25,  &  seq.  Conf.  Tit.  ^.iv  xpLXi.c  15. 
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CHAP,    frontier  of  that  country.  The  object  of  all  these  journeys  vas 
to  stir  up  new  enemies  to  the  king  of  Macedon. 


Uis  spirit.       While  Philip's  adversaries  negotiated,  that  prince  had 
«i***^'    taken  the  field.  Instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the  threats 
^X™P-      of  a  Roman  war,  the  increase  of  danger  only  roused  his 
B.  C.  201.   energies^^.  Having  appointed  Philocles  to  succeed  Nlcanor 
and  renew  ravages  in  Attica,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  the 
narrow  seas,  and  hastened  to  cooperate  with  it  there,  at  the 
head  of  a  well  appointed  army.  In  that  important  quarter, 
he  speedily  recovered  the  places  which  he  had  lost,  and 
VesjMsrate  added  to  them  many  others;  Cypsela,  Doriscus,  Callipolis, 
oTA^ydus.  Madytos,  Alepeconnesus,  Serrheum,  and  Sestus.   But  the 
^1^%'      siege  of  Abydus  detained  him  long,  and  was  attended  with 
B.C.  1^00.   an  ever  memorable  issue.  This  city  standing  opposite  to 
Sestus,  commanded  on  the  side  of  Asia  the  Dardanelles, 
or  shortest  passage  across  the  Hellespont,  and  was  an  ac- 
quisition essential  to  Philip  for  completing  his  plan  of  con> 
quest*  He  besieged  it  vigorously  by  sea  and  land.   But  his 
floating  batteries  which  he  brought  to  bear  against  its  walls, 
were  resisted  efficaciously  by  engines  and  ignited  weapons: 
there  was  much  difficulty  in  saving  from  destruction  those 
employed  in  this  dangerous  service.  On  the  side  of  the  land 
his  miners  at  length  brought,  down  the   outer   wall;  the 
besieged,  however,  had  raised  a  new  wall  behind  it:  when 
this  also  was  threatened  with  demolition,  the  Abydenians 
sent  two  of  their  citizens,  Pantagnotus  and  Pythiades^  to 
propose  the  following  terms  of  capitulation:  That  a  handful 
of  troops  belonging  to*Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had 
cooperated  in  their  defence,  should  retire  in  safety  with  their 
arms  and  effects;  and  that  all  Abydenians  of  free  condition 
should  leave  the  city  with  the  garments  only  that  covered 
their  bodies.  Philip  sternly  rejected  these  terms,  calculated 
to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart;  and  answered,  that  they 
must  either  defend  themselves  like  men,  or  submit  uncon- 
ditionally. Upon  the  return  of  their  deputies  with  this  dread- 
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ful  message,  the  magistrates  of  Abydus  assembled  in  coun-    CH\P. 

cil.  They  determined  no  longer  to  waste  the  strength  of-^ '-^ 

the  citizens  in  attempting  to  countermine  the  enemy.  Their 
women  were  sent  into  the  temple  of  Diana;  the  children, 
assembled  in  the  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise;  their 
money  and  precious  effects  were  collected  in  heaps,  so  as 
to  be  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  (ire,  or  thrown  into  the  sea; 
the  men  of  a  military  age  then  mounted  the  wall,  bound 
under  terrible  imprecations,  either  to  defend  it  against  the 
enemy,  or  to  perish  in  the  breach*  An  oath  still  more  tre* 
mendous  was  imposed  on  the  old  men  who  staid  behind; 
that,  if  their  fellow  citizens  were  overpowered,  they  should 
immediately  butcher  the  women  and  children.  On  the  part 
of  the  Abydenian  youths,  their  desperate  resolution  was 
carried  into  full  effect.  They  fought  with  the  rage  of  lions 
rather  than  of  men,  for,  when  their  weapons  were  broken 
or  blun^d,  they  darted  with  their  collected  bodies  against 
the  Macedonians,  and  grappled  with  them  in  a  transport  of 
inspired  fciry,  until  they  forced  from  them  their  spears  and 
javelins.  Their  resistance  continued  xill  almost  all  of  them 
were  slain,  and  until  darkness  made  Philip  recal  his  men 
from  the  assault^^. 

Before  morning,  the  old  men;  instead  of  performing  the 
more  atrocious  part  assigned  them  in  this  horrid  tragedy, 
sent  the  priests  and  priestesses  in  their  holy  vestments  to 
surrender  the  city,  and  implore  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
Philip  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  treasures,  which  the  Aby* 
denians  incase  of  defeat  had  prepared  for  swift  destruction: 
but  he  wad  too  late  for  seizing  the  captives  and  dragging 
them  into  slavery;  for  the  citizens  who  survived  the  assault, 
exclaiming  that  their  brave  companions  had  been  betrayed 
through  perjury,  flew  to  the  massacre  of  their  women,  chil- 
dren, and  fathers;  and  then  plunged  into  their  own  breasts 
the  weapons  still  reeking  with  kindred  blood.  Philip  turned 
from  this  scene  with  disgust,  unmixed  with  commiseration, 
saying  unfeelingly,  that  he  granted  three  days  to  the  Aby- 

**  Polybius,  1.  xvi.  c.  29.  Conf.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.c.  17. 
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CHAT*,    (lenians  to  complete  their  own  bloody  executioo*  He  thes 
placed  a  garrison  in  a  post  now  desolate,  but  highly  impor- 


tant by  its  situation. 
8uvt  of  Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  Abydus,  a  city  whidi  had 
emtruKted  ^^^S  flourished  in  arts,  industry,  and  consmerce*  Its  narrow 
keuecn^  sea  connected  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
thePiiUn  ^qcs  Africa  and  Europe;  but  the  historis»  who  has  describe 
\et.  ed  its  luihappy  destiny,  observes,  that  the  passage  of  the 

Hellespont,  only  two  furlongs  broad,  compared  widi  die 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  about  twice  that  number  of  leagues, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,not  only  widi 
some  regard  to  the  proportion  between  the  M editernmean 
and  Atlantic,  but  also  with  a  view  to  faciUtate  the  infinitely 
more  active  intercourse  which  prevailed  along  the  shores  oi 
the  former*  The  busy  traffic  and  perpetual  navigation  be- 
tween Abydus  and  the  coast  of  Thraci^,  formed,  he  ob- 
serves, a  striking  contrast  with  the  gloom  and  deadness, 
which  surrounded  the  pillars  of  Hercules^^. 
Philip's  hU  While  the  fate  of  Abydus  still  hung  in  suspense,  Emilias 
\rhh  Emi.  Lepidus,  one.of  the  Roman  ambassadors  formeriy  sent  to 
du8^^*'  Egypt,  and  the  youngest  of  the  number,  came  to  Philip's 
camp  and  desired  an  audience  of  the  king.  To  his  remon- 
strances against  making  war  on  the  allies  of  Rome,  Philip 
began  a  studied  answer,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  allies  of  Rome,  had  them- 
selves been  the  aggressors.  As  he  dwelt  on  this  topic,  Emi- 
lias, interrupting  him,  asked,  but  were  the  Cianians  also  the 
aggressors,  or  what  injury  had  you  received  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Abydus?  Philip,  unused  to  such  rudeness,  replied, 
there  are  three  circumstances,  Emilius,  that  tend  to  exte- 
nuate your  ill  breeding:  first,  the  inexperience  of  youth; 
secondly,  the  pride  of  beauty,  for  you  are  a  very  hand- 
some young  man;  and  thirdly,  the  insolence  congenial  to 
the  Roman  character.  But  return  to  your  country  and  tell  die 
Romans,  that  I  wish  them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  treaties 

*«  Pol^'bius,  1.  xvi.  c.  29. 
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subsisting  betwe^  ua;  if  not,  by  the  help  of  the  gods!  I  will 
uphold  the  gloiy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  a  name  not  infe-  • 
nor  to  that  of  Roman  ^•"  The  siege  of  Abydus  was  hardly 
ended,  when  Philip  received  intelligence  that  the  consul 
Sulpicius  Galba  had  crossed  the  Hadriatic  even  in  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  purposed  to  winter  his  fleet  in  Corcyra  and  his 
army  in  ApoUonia.  The  Romans  thus  commenced  the  first 
Macedonian  war  ^^,  only  a  few  months  after  they  had  made 
peace  with  Carthage. 


♦«  Tit  Liv.  L  xxxl  c-  la  Conf. 
Polyb.  i  xvt.  c.  32- 

^"^  The  hostilities  preceding^  the 
)ate  treaty  of  peace  between  Philip 
and  the  Romany  Olynp.  cxliii.  4. 


B.  C.  205,  brought  neither  advan- 
tage nor  honour  to  the  former;  for 
which  reason  chiefly,  historians,  de- 
voted to  Rome,  have  not  dignified 
them  with  the  name  of  wtfr. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

State  of  Greece  aiul  Macedon  at  the  Commencement  of  the  War  vnth 
Philip.  Surprise  of  Chulcis.  Ravages  of  Attica.  Philopaemen*c  socoesslid 
Stratagem  against  Nubis.  Romans  invade  Epirus.  Sulplcios' and  YiHiiis* 
indeoiaive  Campaigns  against  Philip- His  Successes.  His  maritime  Pos- 
sesslonB  attacked  by  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians.  His  imposing  Attitude 
on  Mount  iEropus.  Qiiintius  Flamininus  takes  the  Field  against  him. 
Thessaly  ravaged  by  four  armies.  Romans  baffled  before  Atrax.  Singu- 
lar Bravery  of  500  Achxan  Youths.  Magnanimity  of  the  AcamamaBL 
QuinUus'  Surprise  of  Thebes.  Death  of  Attalus.  Battle  of.KynocephaU. 

Yvtu'        ^^  Romans  had  just  grounds  for  war  with  Phifip  of 
*■  Macedon.  That  prince  had  iniured  their  allies  and  assisted 

the  Maee   dicir  enemies.  Four  thousand  of  his  troops  had  been  made 
Olymp.^*''  prisoners,  while  they  sustained,  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  the 
B  C  Ino    ^^<^^i°'"S  <^&use  of  Carthage.  He  was  at  war  with  Attalus 
king  of  Pergamus,  with  the  Rhodians,  and  with  the  Adieni- 
ans,  all  of  them  confederates  of  Rome;  and  he  had,  in  part, 
fulfilled  his  iniquitous  treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Greait,  Ibr 
dividing  between  them  the  rich  inheritance  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  a  prince  whom  the  Romans,  in  consideration  of  his 
youth  and  the  merit  of  his  groat  ancestor  Ptolemy  Philadd- 
phus,  affected  to  tr6at  with  the  regard  due  to  a  dear  heredita- 
ry friend;  instead  of  the  cold  name  of  ally,  honouring  him 
with  the  more  affectionate  appellation  of  pupiP.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  distinguished  title,  and  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  his  tutors  or  protectors,  Epiphanes  had  been 
stripped  by  Philip  of  his  possessions  in  Caria  and  in  Thract, 
while  Antiochus  had  dismembered  Egypt  of  the  valuaUe 

^  Justin,  1.  XXX.  c.  3. 
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provinces  trf  Cole-Syria  and  Phcenicia.  In  this  state  of  afliun   chap. 
the  consul  Snlpicius  ddba  crossed  the  Hadriatic  with  a ^--^ 


powerful  fleet,  and  an  army  consistingpartlyof  veterans  who 
had  served  with  distinguished  glory  in  Spain  and  in  Africa* 

Before  this  armament  arrived  in  the  harbours  of  Coscyra  state  of 
and  Apollonia,  Philip  had  sacked  Abydus,  and  was  on  his  and  Greece 
return  from  the  Hellespont  to  his  central  stronghold  of  De-  Hod.*^^  ^ 
metrias  in  Thessaly.  Hitherto,  he  had  maintained  against  all  ^l{^^' 
his  enemies  an  equality  at  sea,  and  a  decided  superiori^  by  B-  C.jioo. 
lands  The  ancient  and  proper  Macedon  was  guarded  by  im- 
practicable fastnesses,  hardy  soldiers,  and  hereditary  renown. 
He  had  greatly  extended  it  on  the  side  both  of  Thrace  and 
Ill]^icu|tt;  and  towards  his  southern  frontier,  such  was  his 
hold  of  Greece,  and  such  the  condition  of  that  country,  as 
flattered  him  with  strong  hopes  of  maintaining  his  authority 
there  against  every  invader.  Of  the  nine  states  beyond  the 
Isthmus,  he  was  master  of  the  fertile  Thessaly,  and  had 
humbled  the  waiiike  Etolia.  The  Acamanians*  in  the  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  of  Etolia,  regarded  Philip  as  their 
protector:  his  general  Philocles  was  ravaging  the  territory  of 
Attica;  Boeotia  averted  hostility  only  by  the  poverty  and«  con- 
tempt into  which  it  had  long  sunk;  and  Macedonian  garri- 
80ns  overawed  the  four  rocky  districts  of  Phocis,  Doris, 
Laocris,  and  Megara*  At  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
Philip  held  the  important  city  of  Corinth,  which,  together 
with  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  he  called 
the  three  fetters  of  Greece.  Of  the  other  states  belonging  to 
that  peninsula,  five  composed  the  Achaean  league.   Sparta 
pursued  a  course  still  peculiar  to  herself,  but  as  dishonourable 
in  later  times  as  it  anciently  had  been  glorious.  Actuated  by 
inveterate  jealousy  of  Macedon  and  Achaia,  and  torn  by 
domestic  factions,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  destroyed  their 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  and  together  with  them  all 
those  distinctions  and  institutions  most  venerable  in  their 
country.  A  succession  of  military  adventurers,  remarkable 
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CHAP,   fiir  abilitieft  and  bokliiest.  had  oturped  the  flovemawt,  n 

^  oBce  the  creatures  and  the  p/rwatB  of  a  Miii^niiary  muhitndr 

Nabis,  the  last  of  these  tyrants,  had  now  ruled  bul  Tens* 
He  had  murdered  or  banished  all  men  al  wortb  and  prapcr- 
ly  whom  his  predecessors  had  left  in  die  territory,  and  ilivkled 
not  only  their  estates,  but  their  wives  and  familiea,  among 
his  mercenary  pardsans.  His  throne  was  upheld  by  ensaaci- 
pated  slaves,  unprincipled  Cretans,  and  by  a  coninz  of 
criminals  and  fugitives  from  all  parts  of 'Greece,  in  naost  of 
which  he  had  his  spies  and  agents*  Yet,  odioua  and  cmd  m 
he  was,  a  robber  abroad  and  a  tyrant  at  home,  the  RoaasB 
avowed  him  for  their  ally,  because  his  activi^  and  energy 
formed  a  balance  in  Pelopomiesus  to  the  Adiseaa  league^  long 
confederate  with  Macedon^. 
Vievs  of.  The  consul  Sulpicius  had  purposed  to  winter  with  Ua  fleet 
^pieiu!!^  at  Corcyra,  and  his  army  in  Apollonia.  During  the  inactive 
lieatenftnt  *^''*'*'''^'')  ^^  hoped  to  gain  by  negotiatton,  or  inrimidate  b^  his 


Centho's  arms,  the  inland  Illsoian  tribes,  through  whose 
Mirpriaing  territories  he  intended  to  march  early  in  die  spring,  into  die 
Oivmp.'  heart  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly*  But  he  had  scarctdy  landed 
B  c  ^200  ^^  ^^  coast,  when  Athenian  ambassadors  arrived^  imptoiiBg 
that,  without  delay,  he  would  deliver  their  country  from  d» 
predation  and  their  capital  from  a  siege*  The  Rhodiana  had 
sent  a  small  squadron  for  their  protection,  troops,  in  the  ftf 
of  Attalus,  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Athens ;  there  was  a  coo- 
siderable  body  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  republic;  yet 
ao  fatally  had  the  Athenians  degenerated  from  their  andeat 
prowess,  that  all  these  succours  could  not  enable  them  to  re- 
pel inroads  on  the  side  of  Corinth  and  Megara,  and  moce  ro* 
inoiis  naval  descents  from  Chalets  in  £ubflea*  -The  con^ 
therefore  listened  to  their  request;  and  commanded  Clandi- 
us  Centho,  with  twenty  trireme  galleys,  carrying  a  strong  de« 
tachment  of  soldiers,  to  sail  to  the  Pirasus*  With  this  fiorce, 
Centho  did  not  think  it  enough  tp  act  on  the  defensive;  mi  op- 
portunity occurred,  for  executing,  in  the  way  of 


**'4  *- 


3  Polybiosi  1.  XT.  and  xvi.  pu  siro. 
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•a  wnayiic  of  great  spirit.  Somt  deMrten  from  Chidcb  chap. 
iafimned  him  of  the  eatdem  manner  in  whicli  that  city  was-JEZEEi. 
guarded,  tfaoagb  it  commanded  the  aanow  Surtpus,  a  passage 
ns  important  by  sea,  as  is  that  of  Thermopytas  by  land;  and 
though  Chakis  was  at  once  Plulip's  arsenal,  his  granary,  and 
liis  state  prison.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Centiio  sailed  from 
the  Pircus,  and  lay  concealed  on  the  western  side  of  Cape 
Soninm,  until  the  approach  of  night.  When  it  was  dark,  he 
doubled  that  southern  promontory  of  Attica;  and  by  such 
Tigorous  plying  of  his  oars  in  a  calm  sea,  as  will  ap^ar  in* 
credible  to  modem  seansen,  surprised  Chalcis,  about  seventy 
milea  distant,  before  motning.  The  gates  were  forced  <^n; 
all  citizens  in  arms,  and  many  unarmed,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  The  marketplace  was  set  on  fire«  Hie  flames  extend* 
cd  to  the  storehouses  of  com,  and  to  the  magaaines  of  arms 
and  engines*  The  prisoners  confined  by  Philip  were  released; 
his  statues,  thrown  down  and  mutilated;  and  the  Romans, 
weary  with  destroying,  returned  loaded  with  booty  to  their 
ahips^ 


ilip,  whose  signals  by  fire  »id  posts  of  observad(m  had  phiup's 
been  carefully  distributed,  speedily  learned  the  arrival  of  4the  ^^^ 
enemy  in  Eubcea.  He  hastened  from  Demetrias  with  five  ^^^^ 
thousand  light  infimtry,  and  a  proportional  body  of  horse,  in 
liopes  of  saving  his  arsenal,  or  of  taking  vengeance  on  its  de- 
stroyers. But  the  Romans  had  already  departed:  he  came 
only  in  time  to  behold  the  smoking  ruins  of  Chalcis.  This 
mortifying  event  did  not  rob  him  of  his  presence  of  mind. 
From  his  eariy  youth,  he  had  now  reigned  twenty  years,  and 
as  his  character  had  gradually  sunk  in  virtue,  it  should  seem 
toittve  risen  in  energy;  in  an  activity  not  to  be  tired  out,  in 
promptnem  of  decision  and  boldness  of  enterprise.  Without 
hesitating  a  moment,  he  proceeded  across  a  bridge  of  boats 
on  die  £uripus,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army  tow- 
wards  Athens,  with  die  rapidity  of  a  practised  racer.  Yet, 
swiftly  as  he  marched,  his  speed  was  outstripped  by  one  of 

^  Tit  Liv.  1.  xnl  C4  S3»  U. 
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CHAP,   ihose  whom  the  Greeks  called  dayrunners  \  who,  dcsoying 
the.  Macedonians  from  hU  watchtower,  seasonably  alarmed 


the  Athenians.  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours  after,  and  stffl 
before  daybreak.  He  could  behold  lights  carrying  in'dUFer- 
ent  directions,  and  perceive  the  commotion  of  the  troops  be* 
longing  to  Attalus,  of  the  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Athens, 
above  all,  of  the  frightened  townsmen.  But  he  found  the 
walls  completely  manned,  and  the  gates  strongly  guarded. 
Having  thus  failed  in  his  design  of  surprise,  he  allowed  his 
men  a  short  time  for  rest:  and   in  the  morning,  led  them 
against  the  northern  gate,  called  Dipylos,  with  a  view  to  try 
'    whether  he  could  force  his  entrance.  Philip  hated  the  Athe- 
nians above  all  other  Greeks;  and  the  animosity,  as  appeared  on 
this  occasion,  was  reciprocal.  The  gate  Dipylos  was  £»  larger 
than  any  other:  spacious  streets  connected  it  with  the  forum; 
and  beyond  it,  without  the  cit}%  a  wide  and  well  levelled  road 
led  to  the  principal  gymnasium,  the  famed  academy  of  Plato  and 
his  followers.  The  Athenians,  with  their  auxiliaries,  after 
forming  within  the  city,  sallied  forth  from  the  Dipylos,  and 
occupied'  part  of  the  space  between  it  and  the  academy. 
Their  wives,  and  children,  and  parents,  beheld  them  from 
the  walls.  At  this  sight,  Philip  was  stimulated  to  new  ardour. 
He  spurred  forward  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
calling  aloud  to  his  soldiers,  that  wherever  the  king  was, 
there  ought  to  be  the  standards  and  the  army.  The  Athenians 
could  not  resist  the  onset  of  his  cavalry.  He  pursued  diem 
towards  the^  city  gate,  wounding  many  with  his  own  hand. 
The  havoc  was  greatest  at  the  gate  itself,  fit>m  which  the 
Macedonians,   though  excluded,   made  their  retreat  widi 
little  loss,  because  missile  weapons  could  not  be  discharged 
from  the  towers  without  pouring  destruction  pronuscuously 
on  friends  and  foes. 
HiifftTaget     Philip  did  not  renew  his  attack  on  the  city,  whose  defen- 
in^de^   ders  wcrc  multiplied  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  arrival 
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of  RoouHift  from  the  Piraeus,  and  of  a  reinforcement  be-   chap. 

xvni 
longing  to  Attalus  from  iEgina.  But  before  his  departure 


for  Peloponiiesus,  upon  a  design  that  will  be  explained  ^ocks  of 
presently,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  every  thing  in  theQ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  either  pleasing  by  its  beauty  or^ij;  ^' 
venerable  for  its  sanctity*  The  gymnasiums,  Lyceum  and 
Cjmosarges,  were  levelled  with  the  ground;  the  consecrated 
groves  were  set  on  fire;  even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
inrere  deformed  by  the  blind  impiety  of  his  rag^«  Shordy 
afterwards,  upon  his  return  from  Peloponnesus,  he  again 
invaded  Attica  in  concert  with  his  general  Philodes,  who 
conducted  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  Thracians  and 
Sf  acedonians  from  Eubcea*  In  diis  expedition,  after  a  fruidess 
attempt  against  Athens  and  £leusis,the  ravages  of  the  Atheni- 
an territory  were  still  more  extensive  than  formerly.  The  ele- 
gant temples  and  statues,  that  adorned  the  different^towns  and 
villages,  were  demolished;  and  the  stones  composing  them 
vrere  broken  in  pieces,  lest  their  magnitude  and  fine  work- 
.  xnanship  should  confer  a  degree  of  grandeur  even  on  the 
ruins'*  This  was  to  wound  the  Athenians  most  sensibly,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  decay  of  all  other  kinds  of  merit  among 
them,  the  exquisite  ingenuity  of  their  artists  still  shone  unri- 
valled; mount  Pentelicus  still  afforded  a  profusion  of  preci- 
ous marbles;  and  the  Athenians  were  then,  and  continued 
long-iiterwMrds,  the  most  vainly  superstitious  of  all  mankind. 

The  motive  that  drew  Philip  into  Peloponnesus  was,  thatPhiiopo. 
he  might  nxeet  the  Achsean  council,  then  sitting  at  Argos.  ^H^^"*^ 
In  the  preceding  year,  the  Aclueans,  headed  by  Philopoemen,  *^^^ 
had  defied  Nabis  and  his  mercenaries;  and  by  a  well  concert-  ^^^'^* 
cd  stratagem  had  considerably  dinunished  the  tyrant's  for-  cx\iv.  4. 
midabk  power.   Philopttmen,  having  computed  accurately 
the  distances  from  Tegea,  of  all  the  places  subject  to  the 
league,  sent  letters  to  the  several  cities  most  remote  from  it 
to  the  following  purport:  ^^  Assemble  instapdy  your  fighting 
men;  supply  them  with  money  and  provisions  for  five  days; 

'  Tit  Lir  1.  xxxi.  c.  34»li  leq. 
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coadtet  thoi»  lo  the  next  cit^r;  ■od,  apoo.  your  ftrmnl  dwit, 
deliver  the  ktter  herewith  Mat  to  itt  pretor/'  By  these 
orders,  ccmunuiiicated  from  ode  city  to  anodier  d»aii|^  ii| 
the  dxffereot  roakea  leadiiig  to  Tegea,  a  great  force  vmiidbe 
ooUecied  oo  die  LacedirnnoMaa  irontier,  without  cueattig 
the  leotc  tu&pickm  ia  those  spies  aad  gskherers  of  m 
diistnously  cBspersed  by  Nabis  ia  erery  corner  of  Ae 
try.  On  the  day  irhen  the  aniinA  of  the  Achjcacis  wa 
ted  at  Tegea,  Philopcmen  sent  from  that  plade  m  aded  bodjr 
of  iigfatarmed  troops,  to  infest  the  Laoedmnooian  tcnieeneB, 
with  orders  that,  when  attacksed,  they  should  lecreac  towsrit 
Scotita,  a  town  attttate  betweofc  Tegea  and  Spana»  These 
troops  concealed  thcmsehres  during  the  ai|^a»d  easly  aett 
day  commenced  the  business  iBtrasted  to  them.  MemMride 
the  Achaeans  had  arrived  from  diSereat  qnartitfa  at  tbe  time 
expected*  Philopctmen  made  them  take  sapper  at  aa  esdf 
hour,  and  then  conducting  them  towards  Scotita,  poated  thea 
secretly  in  that  neighbourhood.  About  this  time,  tbr  lig^ 
troops  began  their  ravages.  Nabis'  merceaaries  aaUicd  faith 
in  great  farce,  xhiefly  from  Patlene^  a  cky  five  anlea  fcam 
Sparta^  and  repelled  the  invaders  with  their  accuaaoaMil 
vigour;  but,  pursuing  them  beyond  Scotita,  wca'e  theaiselves 
uaeqKctedly  assayed  by  PUlopceinea,  and  all  of  dMm  either 
akdn  or  made  prisoners  \ 


Pkiiip  en-      Hus  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Achamis  waa  counter- 
erahniithe  balanced  by  theur  appointment  next  year  of  a  new  and  veiy 


irithRone.^^^4^  pTctor  in  the  rooo:!  of  Philopoemea.  CycUadca^whs 
succeeded  to  him,  was  practised  in  afiurs,  and  kaew  how  is 
manage  popular  assemblies;  but  Us  aiilitaiy  cfaarader  did 
not  inspire  confidence.  The  Aclusan  youth  rductamfyjoia' 
ed  his  standard,  though  some  diatricts  had  beca  raaaged, 
and  even  some  maritime  ciQes  eadaagex^  by  the  readem  i» 
pacity  of  Nabis.  The  Aclueana  had  assembled  at  Ajrgos  sods- 
liberate  concerning  the  best  aieaas  of  raisiqg  faoncaaauflkaeoi 
to  oppose  the  tyrant,  when  Philip  uaezpectadly  anade  ids 

^  Folybhifl,  1.  z^.  c  35  &  icq- 


■ 
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app0«raB€e  ia  tbe  council*  He  told  them,  that  he  wouldxemoire   cuap. 

their  dificultf;  his  army  waa  at  hand:  he  would  immediately  -^ ^ 

inarch  into  Laconia,  and  tratisfer  thither  the  whole  terror  of. 
the  war.  His  proposal  being  heaird  with  appJanse,  he  added 
that,  while  he  thus  empl<^ed  his  arms  for  the  benefit  of 
Achaia,  it  was  reasonable  that  they  should  send  part  of  their . 
youth  to  rein£M%e  his  garrisons  in  Euboa  and  other'  places 
beyond  the  Isthmus*  The  Achsans  perceived  his  drift:  he 
wanted  to  involve  them  as  deeply  as  himself  in  the  war  with 
Bome^«  CycUadeSi  thoui^  lus  friend*  could  not  approve  this 
design*  He  thought  i%  unnecessary,  however,  tx)  oppose  it  by 
any  argufmtlit}  and  ^t^ptented  himself  with  observing,  that 
the .  Aeh^an  couaeil  coqld  not  deliberate  concerning  ot^ects 
fc^gn  to  th^  cause  of  its  meeting.  With  this  repulse,  Phi- 
lip, hawing  engaged  a  few  volunteers  in  his  service^  returned- 
to  AttAOi^  ^nd  after  cpoimitting  the  depredations  ^ve  men- 
tioned in  that  country,  hastened  to  Macedon  in  prd^  to  cj>^ 
pose  the  Romans,  who  thre^vtened  his  western  frontier. 


The  GQnsu)  SulMcii^s  hM  l^ft  his  winter  quarters  and  en-  Romans  in- 
cs^mped  c»i  thiB  river  Ap^MS,  which  flows  into  the  Ha<}riaticras. 
sea  between  ApoUoim  wd  £pidamnus,  eight  miles  lo  the  ex^?' 
north  of  <jhe»  former  ci^^  From  thence  he  sent  his  lieutenant  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
LaaciuB  Apu$ti4As  to  invade  the  inland  district  of  Epirua, 
whoae  priMipd  town»  and  castles  ware  held  by  Macedonian 
gairrieaas.  Corrag«s,  Genvnium,  and  Qrgessus  were  taken. 
fay  the  firpi  asaauite^  Anti|iairia,  strongly  fonafted  at  the  en- 
tranefs  of  a  nairow  vattey,  made  %n  obstinate  but  unavailing 
resistaiace.  The  men  fit  to  hemr  arms  were  put  id  the  sword; 
amd  the  lowa>  after  being  plundssed  of  eveiy  thing  tranfl^r^ 
taUe^  waa  homed  tc^  iho  gfound.  Thia  dreadful  example 
frightened  ,iiilo  eapitulaiion  Codriop,  a  strong  place  in  the' 
neighbottribood^  intet  wbioh  Apus^t  threw  a  ganriaoa.  He 
then  temk  JQittt%  a  name  aa  venowiled  as  the  dty  bearing  it 
in  fipirue  ia  unknovB*  bk  reluming,  however,  to  the  con« 

<  Tit.  Liv.  1.  XVK.  c.  35.  &  Polybius,  1.  xtI  c.  3a 
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CHAP.   suTs  camp,  the  Romans,  heavy  with  booty,  were  anrprised 
'  ■  by  Athenagoras,  one  of  Philip's  generals;  and  their  rear* 


guard  was  throifni  into  disorder.  Apustius  rode  back  at  fiiB 

speed,  made  his  army  face  about,  and  put  to  rout  the  as- 

sttlants,  many  of  whom  fell,  and  a  sttli  greater  number 

surrendered*. 

Aagsed  This  successful  expedition  drew  to  the  consul's  camp  se- 

fk^tierof  veral  chieftains  of  the  IHyrian  tribes,  whose  barbarous  indc- 

]^JJ5^*J^  pendence  alternately  guarded  and  alarmed  the  security  of 

Romans      Macedon.  On  the  north  of  that  kingdom,  they  inhabited 

tttack  on    Dardania^  and  from  die  confines  of  Dardania  and  nxMUit 

Scardus,  occupied  the  hilly  country  runnnig  southward  above 


two  hundred  miles,  distinguished  in  its  course  by  the 
Dassaretia%  Eordia,  and  Adiamania,  which,  at  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  the  Hadriatic,  shuts  up  the  wescers 
frontiers  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly.  This  rough  chain  of 
abrupt  hills  and  intricate  valleys,  most  parts  of  which  were 
still  friendly  to  Philip,  die  consul  would  be  obliged  to  cross 
before  he  could  seriously  distress  his  adversary.  By  attack* 
ing  Macedon  on  this  difficult  frontier,  the  Romans  indeed 
should  seem  to  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  vulgar  re- 
proach of  seizing  the  bull  by  the  horns.  All  the  noUe  cities 
of  that  kingdom,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  nations;  Dium, 
Pella,  Edessa,  and  Philippic  lay  at  the;/>ther  extremity  crfdw 
country,  and  near  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean.  But  Philip^s 
possessions  on  that  side,  particularly  the  delightful  region  of 
Chalcidici,  contained  garrisons  proportioned  to  their  impor- 
tance^; and  his  fleet  lay  at  Demetrias,  stationed  there  agmnst 
Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  but  ready  also  to  cope  with  the 
Romans,  should  they  endeavour  to  make  a  naval  descent  on 
Macedon.  Besides  this,  the  Romans  never  did  by  fleeu 
what -might  be  effected  by  armies:  their  sailors  dreaded  a 
winter's  voyage;  and  they  had  not  waited  the  fittest  aeaaoa, 
in  their  haste  to  combat  Philip  immediately  after  the  defeat 

*  Tit.  Liv.  L^xxxi.  c.  27.  from  the  tribe  inhabiting  it.  App* 

*  Commonly  called   DassarBtit*     an,  Ulyric. 

^<»TH.  LiT.Ksxai.c45. 
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of  Hannibal*  The  conaul,  therefore^  moved  into  the  country  chap. 
of  the  Dassar^tiif  the  northern  division  of  the  hiHy  chain      .    ^^ 
above  mentioned,  and  encamped  on  the  river  Bevus^^  The 
towna  in  that  neighbourhood  either  surrendered  or  were  ta^ 
\en;  and  their  copious  granaries  of  com  enabled  the  Romans 
to  save  the  provisions  which  they  had  carried  with  them. 

Philip  had  by  this  time  sent  his  son  Perseus,  attended  by  Satpioim* 
able  officers,  to  guard  the  passes  from  Dardania,  and  was  Phiu^^li^ 
proceeding  in  person  to  defend  his  western  frontier.  The  tre-»  ^^^^'*\^ 
pidation  of  the  Dassaretii,  flying  in  crowds  before  the  inva-  ^J^v- 
ders,  brought  him  the  first  news  of  the  enemy.  He  despatched  B.C..9S9. 
some  troops  of  horse  on  discovery,  who  encountered  a  body 
of  Roman  cavalry  sent  on  the  same  errand.  The  battle  be- 
tween them  was  sharp  but  undecisive,  and  both  of  them 
returned  to  their  respective  camps  without  brinpng  back  any 
important  intelligence.  Philip  sent  immediately  to  the  field 
of  action  to  recover  the  bodies  of  his  slain.  They  were  found 
to  the  number  of  forty,  and  brought  for  interment  to  the 
camp,  where  their  yawning  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  massy 
twoedged  Roman  sword,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  a  ve- 
ry dbcouraging  sensation^^  But  Philip's  army  was  twenty- 
four  thousand  strong,  of  which  four  thousand  were  cavalry. 
Directed  by  some  deserters,  he  continued  to  advance,  and 
seized  a  strong  post  at  Athacus,  which  overlooked  the  Ro- 
man camp.  Its  orderly  arrangement  struck  him  as  forcibly 
as  it  had  formerly  done  Pyrrhus^^.  A  combat  soon  followed 
between  the  light  troops,  in  which  the  Romans,  always  arm- 
ed with  their  shield  and  buckler,  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  king's  irregular  skirmishers.  Philip  also  failed  in  a 
design  for  drawing  the  enemy  into  an  ambush;  and,  when 
the  consul  next  day  marched  from  his  camp  to  offer  battle, 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  engagement.  Sulpicius,  after, 
thus  defying  his  adversary,  ventured  to  decamp  to  a  place 
called  Octoluphus,  eight  miles  distant,  for  the  greater  con- 

» »  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  c  33.      ^^  Ibid  c.  24       * ^  See  sborc,  rol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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CHAP.  vtniHie^  bt^npfki^.  To  mfuse  a  false  Mcuritj  into  die  Ro- 
jEElilL- man^,  TKiSip  len^  kept  withiti  hift  rampart;  aad,  when  he 
found  that  (^reat  bodies  bf  them  had  gone  .to  forage,  be  sent 
part  of  his  light  troops  and  cavalry  to  surprise  the  stragglers, 
while  the  remainder  beset  the  rOadh  leading  back  to  the  Ro- 
man camp*  'To  prevent  any  intelligence  from  reaching  the 
consul,  he  ordered  his  men  to  give  no  quarter.  These  mea- 
sures succeeded.  A  great  many  Romans  were  surprised^  in« 
tercepted,  and  slain;  and  the  advantages  gained  on  these  oc* 
casions  would  have  been  without  alloy,  had  not  Philip  pur- 
sued too  eagerly  a  party  of  horsemen  flying  towards  their  en- 
campment, umil  they  were  met  and  protected  by  the  Roman 
infanttj.  The  fortune  of  the  day  then  immediately  changed; 
Philip  lost'^four  hundred  of  his  companiona^  and  by  the  fidl  of 
his  wounded  horse,  was  himself  dismounted.  But  a  Macedo- 
nian instantly  sdighted,  and  throwing  him  on  a  sound  horsey 
saved  the  king's  life  at  the  expense  of  his  own* 

Philip  sent  speedily  to  the  consul  to  crave  a  truce  toft  buty- 
ing  the  slain;  and  being  told  that  he  should  have  aa  answer 
in  the  morning,  avaHed  himself  of  die  intermediate  ame  to 
fly  towards  diiRcult  mountains,  whither  the  Romans  wonld 
be  unable  to  follow  him,  heavily  laden  ak  diey  were  with 
spoil,  and  their  march  impeded  by  elephants,  unseasonably 
carried  with  them  as  trophies  of  their  Carthaginian  victories. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  they  had  employed  in  war  these 
'  cumbrous  auxiliaries.  Phiiip^s  purpose  was  now  to  harass 
the  enemy  in  their  passage  through  intricate  valleys,  by  ob- 
structing the  defiles,  and  pouring  down  missile  weapons 
from  the  comtgoous  heights^  In  this  desultory  warfare 
he  succeeded  so  completety,  that  the  consul  thought  pro* 
per  to  change  his  line  of  march.  Having  tetreated  with 
much  danger  from  the  country  of  die  Dassaretii  to  that  of 
Eordia,  he  possessed  himself  in  the  latter,  of  the  two  cities  of 
Pelium  and  Celitrum,  and  garrisoned  them  as  usefrd  posts 
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in  some  succeeding  invasion^^*    He  theh  returned  ib  the   ^Ap. 

bdtiks  of  the  Apsus  and  ApoUonia,  froin  whence  he  had -V 

commenced  an  expedition  of  great  lahour  and  vtty  iiitdt^ 
quate  success* 

While  the  consul  moved  towards  the  Hadriatic^  l!h^  he«  Negotit- 
cessity  of  Philip's  affairs  carried  him  in  an  opposif^^  dhree-  fkt  fiuM- 
tion.  This  movement  was  occasioned  by  the  restless  ritpaclt^  lip'Ttue-' 
of  the  Etdians,  who,  while  the  king  foU^t  in  lUyf  icum^  ^'«*^^ 
had  broken  into  Thessaly.  Before  the  commencement  of  tUd 
campaign,  both  the  consul  and  Philip  had  sent  ambassador^ 
to  this  fierce  people,  and  each  urged  plausible  arguments  fot 
engaging  them  on  his  side.  The  Athenians  also,  enraged  at 
Philip's  recent  proceedings  in  Attica,  despatched  some  of 
their  popular  orators  to  arraign  the  profaner  of  temples,  the 
disturber  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  the  odious  and  abomina- 
ble violator  of  rites  due  to  supernal  and  infernal  gods.  The 
Etolians  admitted  the  parties  to  a  hearing  at  their  general 
council  of  Naupactus,  but  Damocritud,  who,  as  pretor  for 
the  year,  presided  in  that  assembly,  had  the  address  to  pre- 
vent his  countrjmien  from  giving  a  decisive  answer.   He 
evaded  the  question,  by  recurring  to  a  law  of  his  republic 
which  restrained  the  determination  of  war  or  peace  to  the 
annual  Pan-Eolian  convention  at  Thermum.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip;  but  he  wished  only  to. 
temporize,  that  the  Etolians,  by  watching  the  success  of  the 
campaign,  might  be  free  to  pursue  whatever  path  appeared 
most  profitable.  Accordingly,  after  the  first  important  suc- 
cess obtained  by  the  Roman*:,  they  prepared  to  act  as  their 
auxiliaries.  Six  thousand  of  their  warriors,  indeed,  whose 
proceedings  will  be  explained  hereafter,  had  recently  sailed 
to  Egypt;  but  they  were  reinforced  by  Amynander  king  of 
Athamania,  the  district  of  Epirus  nearest  to  Thessaly ;  and 
the  Dardanians,  the  fiercest  of  the  Illjrrian  tribes,  on  the  re- 
cal  of  Perseus  from  the  pass  of  Pelagonia,  had  invaded  the 
northern  frontier  of  M  acedon.  Philip  sent  his  general  A  the- 

^«  Tit  Lit.  1.  xxxi.  c.  36—40 
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CHAP,   nagoras  to  oppose  the  Dkrdanians:  he  inarched  m  person  into 
^  Thessaly  against  the  Etolians  and  Athamanians.  His  suc- 


cess on  both  sides  was  complete'^. 
5i^^<r^     MeanwhUe,  with  the  return  of  spring,  Apustius  sakd 
diiiAtmfeitfrom  Corcyra,  and  met  king  Attains  in  the  Piraeus.  Thcr 
poMesnona  Were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Athenians,  wbo^iodi- 
CNTmp.      viduaUy,  and  in  their  public  decrees,  poured  out  the  most 
b7c/^   f^^'^^''^  praises  on  their  friends,  and  the  most  extraragam 
execrations  against  Philip.  The  united  fleets  first  attacked  the 
Cyclades,  the  most  important  of  which  were  held  by  Macedo- 
nian garrisons.  Cythnus  made  a  successful  resistance;  Andra 
'submitted  after  a  siege;  the  territory  fell  under  the  jurisdictk 
of  Attalus;  all  transportable  booty  belonged  to  the  Romm 
It  has  been  the  fate  of  those  beautiful  islands  to  suffer  at  miny 
diiferent  and  very  distant  periods  the  most  horrid  oppression 
Dicsarchus,  when  he  sailed  to  conquer  them  for  PhUipi 
raised  altars  to  Injustice  and  Impiety^^.  The  Turkish  Seet 
might  consistently  invoke  the  same    gods,  when  it  sails 
yearly  from  Constantinople  to  the  Isles,  to  extort  exorbitiot 
contributions^'.  When  the  ships  of  Attalus  and  the  Romaic 
were  joined  by  twenty  vessek  belonging  to  the  Rhodiaos, 
they  ventured  to  attack  Philip's  important  possessions  in 
Chalcidice  and  in  Eubira,  without  fear  of  the  Macedonian 
squadron  stationed  at  Demetrias.  They  failed  in  the  assault 
of  Cassandria,  which  had  a  powerful  garrison:  they  succeeded 
agunst  Acanthus  in  >  the  same  Chalcidic  region;  andth^r 
made  themselves  masters  of  Oreum  ip  Eubcea,  after  aloe; 
siege.  Having  terminated  thes^  expeditions  before  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  Attadus  and  the  Rhodians  sailed  to  thtff 
respective  harbours;  and  the  Roman  commander,  leaving oo 
his  way  thirty  galleys  in  the  Piraeus,  returned  with  the  «■ 
mainder  of  his  fleet  to  Corcyra^'. 
PertuAcd      The  winter?  which  relieved  others  from  labour  and  anii- 

StStC  of  vr'H' 

PhUip's     ety,  brought  no  reliaf  of  either  to  Philip.  PuUius  V^us 


aflkin. 


"  Tit.  Liv.  1.  XXXI.  c.  41—43.  "  Eton's  Turkish  Empire,^ iJ 

^«  Polybius.  1.  xviii.  c  37.  "  Tit  'Liv.  L  xwi.  c.  44  k«^ 
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Is  ad  sailed  to  Apollboia,  sa  successor  to  the  consul  Sulpi-  chap. 

•  XYIII 

oius  Galba,  which  indicated  that  the  Romans  were  litde 


satisfied  with  the  slow    proceedings  of  the  latter.   Philip  nUterU*ei 
l^ad  to  dread  not  only  the  persevering  exertions  of  his  ene-^^'^' 
xviies,  but  the  defection  of  his  ^ies  and  the  rebellion  of  his  ^  ^^^- 
subjects.  The  Achsans  had  already  shown  a  reluctance  to 
participate  in  his  danger.  A  spirit  of  revolt  had  seized  some 
places  in  Thessaly,  particularly  the  city  called  Thaumaci, 
^^  the  wonder,"  because  in  proceeding  inland  from  the  Ma- 
lian  gulph  and  Thermopyke,  the  traveller  here  emerged  from 
craggy  rocks  and  narrow  valleys,  and  first  beheld  at  Thau- 
xnaci  the  rich  plains  of  Thessaly  stretching  beyond  his  sight 
like  the  boundless  ocean.  The  Macedonians,  also,  entided 
to  great  privileges  by  their  laws,  had  become  dissatisfied 
^veith  their  king,  and  still  more  with  his  ministers.  To  obviate 
these  evils,  Philip  assiduously  courted  the  Acheans,  and 
even  withdrew  garnsons,  which  his  suspicion  had  long  kept 
in  Orchomenos  and  some  other  Achaean  cities.  He  besieged 
Thaumaci  in  the  heart  of  winter;  and  he  appeased  the  Mace- 
donians by  sacrificing  Heraclides,  recendy  commander  of  the 
fleet  at  Demetrias,  and  who,  in  the  exerciseof  that  and  other 
liigh  emplojonents,  had  rendered*  himself  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  Heraclides  had  entered  into 
the  service  of  Philip  like  other  unprincipled  fugitives  whom 
that  prince  received  with  open  arms,  as  instruments  the  best 
fitted  for  every  mischief.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  and  had  successively  betrayed  his  countrymen  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  Romans  to  Hannibal.  In  time  of  profound 
peace,  he  had  undertaken  to  bum  the  Rhodian  fleet.  He  was 
a  wretch  polluted  by  every  vice^*;  of  intolerable  haughtiness 
to  his  inferiors,  and  the  most  slavish  obsequiousness  to  men 
in  power,  uniting  at  once  eveiy  thing  base  in  perfidy  and  dan- 
gerous in  audacity;  and  an  example,  among  many  others  in 
the  reign  of  Philip,  that  bad  princes  will  never  fail  to  find 
sdll  worse  instruments  and  accomplices. 

t9  pioybius,  1.  xiii.  e.  4  &  Polyicnus,  1.  v.  c.  17. 
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^lAP.       TH^  Mr^os  ftiluatv>^  of  Thaiimaci  epahM  thn  pUte  lo 
^  hoLd  oa^  until  i^  neceatity  of  Philip's  affairs  recalled  him  id 


inn  attitude  the.  cqafiaes  pf  £pirus'^«  He  siispe€^4  that  the  consul  Vii- 
Mwpus.    livs  wpqlct  take  the  field  early  ia  the  sfiringji  a^d*  proitiiigby 
?x{^^      the  errors  of  his  predecesspr,  would  endeavour  to  peoetraiE 
B.  c.  199.   ij^g^  TbeMaly  by  remounting  the  river  Aous,  which  iaUs  into 
the  sea  at  Apo^Ania*  In  that  case  he  must  trav^rae  Atharaa- 
nia^  the  southernmost  part  of  the  mountaiaoua  chaia  above 
mentioned*  Athenagoras  proceeded  thither  with  a  part  of 
the  army:  the  kipg  foUowed  with  the  remamder,  and  after 
eiamining  the  ground,  and  occupying  with  detachments  lc» 
important  passes,  enc^^mped  on  mounts  iEropus  and  Aanaasi 
hetWieen  which  the  Aous  fiows  in  a  narrow  valley.  Where 
die  natural  strength  of  the  hiUs  aifor^ed  not  sufficient  security, 
tk»y  were  laboriously  fortified  fay  art;  vaal  quantities  of  en- 
gines were  skilfully  disposed-   The  royal  pavilion  towered 
oonspicuously  ip  front  of  the  etw»unpoiKnt,  bidding  dftfisnir 
to  the  en^my*  This  imposing  attitude  strangely  c^iscoiiosrted 
ViUiu$.  His  intent^m,  as.  Philip  had  fcn-eseen,  wi|a  to  have 
avoided  Xbe  dang§ivUA  rpi|t<e  formerly  pursued  by  Sulpicias^ 
and  to  have  pa89c4  through  Atb^maaia  into  Theasaty*  But 
the  sight  of  th^  king's  c^mp,  not  by  ordinary  means  to  be 
forced^  filled  him  with  perf^exity.  He  resolved)  and  changed 
his.  resotlution)  ^nd  cc^tipwd  s(tiU  deUherating  which  couise 
to  pursue,  whei\  a  messenger  brought  newft  thiit  Titus  Quio- 
tlus  Flaminiiius  ha4  bi^ei\  elected  ooijsuU  thfkt  die  province  of 
Macedon  had  fallen  t^  him  by  lot:  ^nd  d^t  he  had  adreadj 
arrived  in  the  h^bopr  of  Qqrqyra^^ 
The  consul     Th^  best  excufe  for  the  ii^ficlsvHy  of  ViHiu*  is,  thait  Titos 
■eut  to       Qumtms  riammmuS)  who  came  accompanied  by  his  brother 
command   ^^^^^3  Quuitiu^  as  cpm^iMffider  of  thfc  ftect,  and  a  rein- 
Oiymp       fbrcement  of  eighi  thousand  inf^try^  apd  eight  hundred 
exiv.3.       hprse,  remained   forty  d^ys   in  fight   of  Philip  without 
venturing  to   assault  him*   T'wm   Qiuintius  was  scaicelf 
thirty  years  old  when  he  bepame  consul  hiving  risen  fagr  his 

2«  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxii  A  4.  »*  Id.  ibkL  c  5.  &  seq. 
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merit  and  popularity  to'  that  high  rank  from  the  office  of  ghap. 

questor,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  dignities 2— 

of  edile  and  pretor^.  In  the  most  illustrious  age  of  Rome, 
he  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Romans.  He  ri- 
valled the  Greeks  in  their  own  pursuits;  addmg  to  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  their  language  and  literjtture,  a  lively  vrit, 
the  most  winning  affability,  and  such  conciliatory  manners 
that,  at  a  time  when  his  country  was  extending  her  empire 
over  the  greatest  nations,  he  never  once  spoke  of  her  power 
or  resentment,  but  only  of  her  good  faith,  her  moderadon,  ,^ 

and  her  clemency.  Though  the  province  of  Macedon  der 
volved  to  him  by  lot,  wisdom  could  not  have  committed  the 
war  to  an  abler  general,  or,  after  a  victory,  to  a  more  dexr 
lerous  politician.  In  Macedon  and  Greece,  he  spent  nearly  a 
dozen  years  of  his  life;  and  after  rendering  the  former 
country  tributary,  completely  established  the  Roman  asccn*- 
dency  in  the  latter* 

While  the  armies  remained  on  both  sides  inactive,  Philip  Confer- 

cnoc  be* 

was  flattered  "with  the  hopes  of  peace  by  means  of  the  chief-  tween 
tains  of  the  Epirots,  most  of  whom  adhered  to  his  interest* 
Through  their  intervention,  for  Quintius  affected  to  treat 
them  with  much  regard  in  order  to  gain  the  nation,  a  con- 
ference was  held,  during  which  the  king  and  consul  with 
their  respective  attendants  stood  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Aous.  It  was  demanded,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
places  taken  from  their  allies  should  be  restored,  and  that  all 
other  injuries  done  to  them,  should  either  be  repaired  or 
compensated.  Philip  replied,  that  many  cities  and  districts, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Macedon,  had  descended  to  him  from 
his  ancestors;  that  many  others  had  been  conquered  by  him- 
self. That,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  withdraw  his 
garrisons  from  the  latter,  and  thereby  restore  them  to  free- 
dom; but  could  not  think  of  relinquishing  the  former,  which 
he  held  by  right  of  inheritance.  As  to  the  other  wrongs 
complained  of,  the  losses  sustained  in  war,  he  was  ready  to 

2*  Plutarch  in  Flamin;  Tit.  Liv.  1.  ssxii.  c.  7* 
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submit  them  to  the  arbitration  of  any  n  utral  power,  whicb 
-the  Romans  thought  proper  to  name.  Quintius  replied,  ^  that 
there  could  not  be  any  room  for  arbitration,  since  Philip  was 
nianifestly  the  aggressor;"  and  then  proceeding  to  mentioB 
the  states  that  were  to  be  emancipated,  named  first  of  aH 
•*  the  Thessalians.'*  At  this  Philip  exclaimed, "  What  harder 
condition  could  be  imposed  on  me,  when  vanquished.*^  The 
conference  ended  with  such  animosity  on  both  sides,  that  it 
was  well  the  river  intervened  to  prevent  mutual  hostilities^. 
Next  day  the  Macedonian  posts  were  attacked  with  vi- 
gour, but  as  vigorously  defended.  From  the  loss,  which  he 
had  sustained,  the  consul  was  led  to  despair  of  makings 
successful  impression  on  them,  when  a  shepherd  sent  by 
Charopus,  a  friendly  chief  of  the  Epirots,  offered  to  conduct 
part  of  the  Roman  army  through  secret  windings  of  the  hills, 
to  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  encampipent.  He  had  assu- 
rances of  liberal  rewards  if  found  faithful,  but  was  neverthe- 
less delivered  bound  to  a  tribune,  who  departed  in  a  naoon- 
shine  night,  with  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse.  On  the  third  morning,  the  tribune 
having  rested  in  the  daytime,  and  marched  expeditiously 
during  the  night,  found  himself  on  an  eminence,  command- 
ing the  enemy^s  rear,  and  ready  tq  execute  the  consul's  orders. 
These  consisted  in  setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  wood,  for  aS 
those  mountains  were  covered  with  trees,  and  thereby  signi- 
fying his  arrival;  but  he  was  not  to  raise  the  shout  ofLwar  or 
alarm  the  enemy,  until  the  action  had  commenced  in  front. 
During  the  intermediate  time,  Quintius  had  amused  the 
king  with  slight  skirmishes:  but,  on  seeing  the  smoke  made 
by  his  detachment,  he  led  his  whole  army  to  a  more  serious 
attack.  Philip,  with  imprudent  gallantry,  also  sallied  fit>ffl 
his  camp,  and  was  driven  back  with  considerable  loss  within 
the  protection  of  his  batteries.  The  Romans  pursued  him 
thither,  and  began  in  their  turn  to  suffer  very  severely  fit>iB 


«^  Tit.  Liv.  L  zxiii.  c.  la 
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the  perpetual  discharge  of  his  engines.  But  their  ardour  still    CHAP. 

carried  them  onward,  until  their  retreat  must  have  been  ac- U 

companied  with  great  4singcr,  when  the  shouts  of  the  Ro- 
mans pouring  down  on  the  enemy's  rear,  spread  an  alarm  in 
that  quarter,  which  was  quickly  communicated  to  the  whole 
Macedonian  army'^.  Philip  and  his  men,  alike  panic  struck, 
betook  themselves  to  a  disorderly  flight,  and  were  transported 
by  their  terrors  over  ground  where  neither,  cavalry  nor  heavy 
infantry  could  follow  them.  The  king  did  not  recover  from 
his  consternation  till  he  had  reached  a  commanding  emi- 
nence five  miles  distant.  He  then  began  to  rally  the  fugi- 
tives: two  thousand  were  missing;  their  camp  was  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

After  this  success,  the  consul  paused  to  provide  himself  lliesaaly 
with  proper  guides  from  among  the  Epirots  and  Athama- fourar- 
nians,  and  to  consider  in  what  manner  he  might  with  most  oiy^p. 
safety  pursue  the  enemy.  The  king,  he  found,  had  taken  post  JL^^J-  ^• 
on  mount  Lingon,  whose  northern  side  looked  towards 
Macedon,  and  whose  long  eastern  ridges  shut  up  Thessaly. 
It  was  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  its  highest  regions 
contained  wide  fields,  and  abundance  of  perennial  springs. 
In  this  post  Philip  remained  several  days,  uncertain  whether 
to  retreat  towards  his  hereditary  kingdom,  or  to  make  a 
stand  in  Thessaly  and  defend  the  most  ancient  ^nd  the  most 
valuable  of  his  Grecian  provinces.  The  latter  measure  was 
adopted.  He  descended  to  the  frontier  town  of  Tricca,  and 
thence  following  the  course  of  the  river  Peneus,  traversed 
in  their  utmost  breadth  the  fertile  plains  of  Thessaly  even  to 
the  valley  of  Tepope  and  its  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa, 
which  overhang  the  Thermaic  gulph.  In  his  hasty  progress 
through  the  country,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  some 
defenceless  towns  to  follow  hiitt  with  their  most  precious 
effects,  lest  they  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  What 
could  not  be  transported  by  the  natives,  was  either  burned  ojc 
seized  as  booty  by  his  soldiers.  He  had  scarcely  ended  his 
march,  .when  the  Etolians  and  Athamanians^  hearing  of  his 
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CHAP,    defeat  and  flight,  broke  by  diflferent  routes  into  Thcaaaiy^ 
-^ — --^— and  committed  great  ravages;  sp  that  the  open  country  had 


already  smarted  under  three  invading  armies,  before  die 
Romans  descended  from  the  gorges  of  Athamania  to  attack 
Phaleria  and  other  well  fortified  cities.  They  tnade  diem* 
selves  masttfrs  of  Phaleria  and  Gomphi^'. 
RonuiQs  They  next  attempted  i£gtnium,  bat  found  it  iflopregiiahle. 

fore  JEgi-   They  then  laid  siege  to  the  important  strong-hold  of  Atraz, 
ITnut""^    situate  eight  miles  from  Larissa,  at  the  conflueiice  of  the 
rivers  Atrax  and  Peneus.  This  place  was  defended  wkli 
great  obstinacy;  and  the  consul,  in  consequence  of  preceding 
ravages  committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  have  suf- 
fered much  inconvenience  from  scarcity,  had  he  not  taken 
the  precaution  of  ordering  his  fleet  of  victuallers  frooi  Cor- 
ey ra  to  the  Ambracian  gulph*  Thidier  cohorts  marched  by 
turns,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  camp.  While  Atrax  was 
besieged  by  the  consul,  his  brother  Lucius  Quintius  sailed 
with  the  Roman  fleet  from  Corcyra  to  the  Piraeus,  and  hav. 
ing  there  taken  under  his  command  the  thirty  galleys  that  had 
been  left  to  defend  Athens,  joined  shortly  afterwards  at  An- 
dros  the  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  respective!) 
amounting  to  twenty-four,  and  twenty,  sail.  With  this  great 
armament  they  made  a  descent  on  the  isle  of  Euboea,  one 
of  Philip^s  most  valuable  possessions.  Chalcis,  tlie  capitals 
was  not  again  to  be  surprised,  and  was  too  strong  to  be  con- 
quered by  assault.  But  the  invaders,  after  a  long  siege,  took 
and  plundered  Eretria.  In  gold  and  silver,  the  anaount  of 
their  booty  was  not  considerable.  The  quantity  of  works  of 
arts,  particularly  pictures  and  statues,  far  exceeded  what 
could  have  been  expected  in  a  place  of  so  litde  opulence. 
Having  thus  possessed  themselves  of  Eretria  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  they  next   besieged  Carystus  near  its 
southenf  extremity.    It  surrendered  on  capitulation;  the 
Macedonians  in  garrison  ransomed  their  lives  a,t  the  rate  oi 
three  hundred  drachmas*^  for  each  man.  The  combined 
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fleet  then  sailed  to  Cenchrese,  the  spacious  western  har-  chap. 
bour  of  Corinth,  with  intention  of  wresting  from  Philip  ■  ^^^"- 
that  valuable  city,  as  soon  as  the  consul  and  his  army 
were  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  assault.  But  that  general  was 
long  baffled  before  the  walls  of  Atrax;  and  when,  by  his 
machines  and  mines,  he  had  made  great  breaches  in  them,  he 
found  that  the  bloodiest  part  of  the  work  was  only  to  begin. 
The  Macedonians,  thinking  it  nobler  to  defend  diemselves 
by  bravery  than  battlements,  (ill^d  up  the  entrances  by  brist- 
ling lines  of  pikemen.  The  Roman  pila  made  no  impression; 
and  as  often  as  the  assailants  had  recourse  to  their  swords, 
they  were  on  every  occasion  foiled  by  the  thickset  protended 
spears  of  their  adversaries.  The  consul,  unwilling  longer  to 
expose  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman  arms  and  tactics,  at . 
length  raised  the  siege;  and,  as  the  country  around  had  been 
c6mpletely  foraged,  and  that  there  was  not  any'harbour  in 
Etolia  or  Acamania  fit  at  once  to  contain  his  victualers,  and 
to  lodge  his  troops,  he  determined  to  winter  at  Anticyra  in 
Phocis".' 

This  city  which  had  been  enriched  by  its  traffic  to  Delphi,  Success  df 
the  immemorial  seat   of  commerce^  and  superstition,  was  J^,,^^^ 
further  recommended  for  a  military  post  by  its  central  situa-^}^^* 
tion.  If  had  Boeotia  on  one  side,  and  Locris  on  the  other:  ^,^^)'  ^-  ^ 
Thessaly  was  behind  it;  and  the  Peloponnesus  before,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  frith.  The  Romans  had  not  here  to 
encounter  that  obstinacy  of  resistance  which  had  defeated 
them  at  Atrax.  Anticyra  and  nine  less  considerable  cities  in 
its  neighbourhood  were  taken  in  a  few  weeks;  Elatsa  alone 
kept  its  gates  shut,  and  detained  the  consul  in  a  long  siege**. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied  in  Phocis,  his  brother  Lucius  DciHicra- 
had  not  been  inactive  at  Cenchrea.  He  was  fully  prepared  AohKan  *'^ 
for  undertaking  operations  against  Corinth,  and,  to  commence  *^"""* ' 
them,  only  waited  the  consul's  orders,  when  an  object  still 
more  important  solicited  their  joint  attention.  The  Achoeans, 
in  the  room  of  Cycliades,  a  man  devoved  to  Philip,  had 
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CHAP,    elected  for  pretor  Aristaenos,  a  warm  partisan  of  Rome.  The 

^occasion  seemed  favourable  for  gaining  that  confedenur, 

especially  by  opening  the  prospect  of  recovering  CorinA 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  it.  With  this  proposal,  am- 
bassadors were  sent  from  the  Romans,  from  Attalus,  from 
the  Rhodians.  and  from  the  Athenians:  the  states  of  Achaia 
agreed  to  hear  them  at  Sicyon,  but  at  the  same  time  called  to 
the  council  Cleomedon,  who,  as  ambassador  from  Philip,  had 
long  resided  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  first  day  was  enureiy 
consumed  in  hearing  the  speeches  of  the  contending  paitks. 
The  Athenians  spoke  last  in  reply  to  Philip's  ambassadon  as 
they  had  suffered  the  most  from  that  prince,  they  were  likelyto 
make  an  impression  proportional  to  their  high  and  just  re- 
sentment. Next  day,  the  council  met  to  deliberate.  The 
herald,  according  to  custom,  invited  the  members  to  declare 
their  opinions.  But  all  kept  silence.  Their  situation  was,  b- 
deed,  perplexing.  Since  the  praiseworthy  reign  of  Antigo- 
aus  Doson,  who  had  defended  them  against  Sparta,  and 
enabled  them  to  cement  their  confederacy,  they  had  been 
closely  connected  with  the  kings  of  M acedon.  Their  several 
states  swore  annually  to  Philip,  under  the  name  of  his  allies, 
an  oath  rather  of  fealty  than  friendship;  but  they  detested  At 
vices,  and  despised  the  levity  of  that  prince.  They  knew  hb 
ill  will  to  Philopoemen,  who  had  infused  into  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen his  own  elevated  patriotism.  Philopoemen  was  now  ab- 
sent in  Crete;  but  all  those,  who  entered  into  his  views,  felt 
an  aversion  to  foreign  interference,  disdaining  mulip,  and 
still  more  dreading  the  Romans.  The  less  sound  portion  of 
the  confederacy,  was  variously  affected  towards  these  powers. 
In  this  state  of  general  suspense,  the  pretor  Aristaenus  arose, 
observing,  that  he  too  would  have  kept  silence,  had  he  been 
in  a  private  station:  but  that  he  felt  it  his  public  duty  to  an- 
swer the  ambassadors,  and  that  the  answer  could  not  be  given 
before  the  Achaeans  had  decided  the  nature  of  it  by  their 
decree.  Let  us  therefore  consider  what  fell  yesterday  boia. 
tbtt  several  ambassadors,  not  as  dictated  by  their  respectivf 
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interests,  but  as  different  opinions  proposed  for  our  delibe-  cHAP.x 
ation,  that  we  may  adopt  whichever  appears  most  expe-  ..^^y-. 
dient  for  ourselves.  Under  this  aspect,  the  alliance  offered 
by  Rome,  ought  doubtless  to  be  preferred*  Peloponnesus  is 
almost  an  Island;  the  Romans  are  masters  at  sea;  and  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  now  accepting  them  for  our  friends,  or 
of  meeting  them  instantly  as  enemies  ^^  ' 

His  discourse  was  heard  with  mixed  applause  and  mur-^  How  ren- 
mun  Not  only  the  members  of  the  council,  but  the  ten  de-  voumbie  to 
miurgi  without  whose  consent  the  vote  could  not  be  put,  were  o^p. 
completely  at  variance.  Five  contended  for  the  Roman  alii-  g '^-  ^^g 
ance,  five  as   warmly  opposed  it.  Among  the  latter  was 
Memnon,  whose  father  Rhisiasus,  a  citizen  of  Pallene,  after 
urging  with  him  every  argument  to  withdraw  his  opposition,^ 
at  length  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obedience. By  the  defection  of  Memnon  from  his  party,  a 
majority  of  the  demiurgi  proposed  the  question:  the  alliance 
with  Attalus,  with  the  Rhodians,  and  with  Rome  was  accept- 
ed by  all  the  confederate  cities,  except  Argos,  Dyme,  and 
Megalopolis.  The  deputies  of  these  cities  rose  up  and  left  the 
council.  Argos  had  given  kings  to  Macedon  from  whom 
Philip  was  descended;  Dx  i^e  owed  peculiar  obligations  to 
that  prince;  and  Megalopolis  was  indebted  to  his  predecessor 
Antigonus  Doson,  not  only  for  its  greatness,  but  its  existence 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Achsean  confederacy^^' 

The  Romans  thus  obtained  the  alliance  of  Achaia,  butConfer- 
couldnot  pay  the  price  at  which  they  had  agreed  to  purchase  gi^by* 
it.  Corinth  held  out  against  its   combined  assailants;  for^^^' 
Philip,  who,  from  his  camp  at  Tempe,  sparingl-  s.  ccoured 
places  of  less  importance,  had  been  careful  strongly  to  rein- 
force his  garrison  in  the  Corinthian  citadel.  The  consul  be- 
ing obliged  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  raise  the  siege,  the 
Roman  fleet  sailed  to  Corcyra;  that  of  Attalus  and  the  Rho- 
dians to  the  Piraeus.  For  his  failure  at  Corinth,  Quintius 
made  some  compensation  by  taking  Elataea.  The  Macedo- 

^*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  c.  19.  et  seq.    ]yb.  1.  ii-  c  48  et  seq. 
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ciiAP.    nians  in  the  place  were  allowed  to  depart  unarmed,  the  citi- 

^  zena  had  their  lives  and  liberties.  The  Roman  army  was  then 

cantoned  for  the  winter  in  Phocis  and  Locris.  Shordy  after- 
wards a  sedition  broke  out  at  Opus,  a  city  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict^ one  party  wishing  to  surrender  it  to  the  Etolians,  the 
other  to  the  Romans,  while  both  were  alike  eager  to  expel  the 
Macedonian  garrison.  But  this  garrison  kept  possession  of  the 
citadel,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  consul^ 
when  ambassadors  came  from  Philip,  saying,  that  he  wished 
for  a  conference.  Quintius  listened  to  this  request,  because 
he  did  not  yet  know,  but  expected  almost  immediately  to 
learn,  whether  the  Romans  had  prorogued  the  term  of  his 
command,  or  appointed  one  of  the  new  consuls  for  his  suc- 
cessor. In  the  latter  case,  be  would  give  the  conference  a 
pacific  turn,  and  thus  enjoy  the  glory  of  putting  an  honoura- 
ble end  to  the  war;  but  if  the  Romans,  pleased  with  his  suc- 
cess, should,  as  he  greatly  wished,  again  assign  to  him  the 
province  of  Macedon,  he  determined  to  reject  all  terms  of 
accommodation,  until  he  had  completely  humbled  the  enemy. 
He  therefore  named  a  time  and  place  for  the  interview:  the 
^ '  time  was  such  as  suited  his  own  views;  the  place  was  Nicsea, 

a  Locrian  town  on  the  M alian  gulph,  not  far  from  Thermo- 
pylae. 
Binf^uUr         Before  the  conference  took  place,  a  ver}'  memorable  scene, 
500Aciuc.  in  which  Philip  was  concerned,  had    been   transacted    at 
CMynip.  "*    Argos.  We  have  seen  how  the  deputies  of  Argos,  from  at- 
B  C.I98    tachment  to   the    Macedonian    interest,  abruptly  left   the 
Achaean  council  rather  than  concur  with  the  majority  in  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  Rome.  They  carried  home  with 
them  this  party  spirit,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  Achx- 
ans  to  send  to  Argos  a  garrison,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
youths  selected  from  the  different  cities  of  the  league,  and 
zealously  attached  to  its  interests.  It  was  the  custom  at  Argos, 
on  the  first  day  of  assembly,  to  invoke  the  auspicious  names  of 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  to  which  the  name  of  Philip  had 
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of  late  yean  been  added;  a  ceremony,  diat,  according  to  the  CHAP, 
pliant  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  seemed  a  becoming  respect 
to  the  king,  while  he  was  regarded  as  protector  of  the  Achae* 
ans;  but  as  this  people  had  just  confederated  with  his  ene* 
mies,  the  invocation  of  Philip  was  deemed  improper  by  die 
herald,  and  therefore  omitted  by  him.  The  partisans  of  Mace- 
don  exclaimed  agaunst  the  omission:  the  honour,  they  said, 
h^  been  legally  decreed  to  the  king;  and  the  decree  had  ne- 
ver been  rescinded*  Philip,  besides  that  his  family  claimed 
its  descent  fix>m  Argos,  was  highly  popular  in  that  city,,  in 
whose  numerous  festivities  he  had  often  with  winning  friend- 
liness presided*  The  general  voice  of  the  assembly  demanded 
that  his  name  should  be  invoked  as  formerly.  This  circum* 
stance  escaped  not  the  notice  of  Philocles,  the  Macedonian 
governor  of  Corinth.  He  hastened  to  Argos  with  a  strong 
detachment,  and  took  post  in  the  night  on  Larissa,  a  hill  so 
named  commanding  the  city.  In  the  morning,  he  descended 
in  hostile  array  to  make  an  easy  conquest,  as  most  of  the  Ar- 
gives  were  well  affected  to  his  master,  when  he  perceived 
advancing  towards  him  the  five  hundred  Achaean  youths  also 
in  order  of  batde.  He  sent  to  them  a  herald  with  orders  to  stop 
their  progress,  and  exhort  them  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities;  while  he  showed  them  how  unable  they  were  to  con- 
tend even  with  the  Argive  citizens,  much  less  to  combat  the 
Macedonians,  who  had  so  recently  defeated  the  Romans  and 
driven  them  from  Corinth.  The  youths  determined  unani- 
mously  to  obey  their  commander  iEnesedemus  of  Dyme; 
and  inadequate  as  their  numbers  were  to  a  successful  strug- 
gle, for  the  Argives  by  this  time  appeared  in  arms  against 
them,  resolved  with  one  accord  to  fight  and  die  for  their  ^ 

country.  But  iEnesedemus,  unwilling  that  the  flower  of 
Achaia  should  be  untimely  cropped,  entered  into  a  composi- 
tion with  Philocles  for  their  departure  in  safety.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  their  leader,  they  left  the  field,  iEne- 
sedemus only  remaining  with  a  few  Achseans  attached  to  his 
person.  Philocles  sent  a  small  band  of  Thracians  to  learn 

of  him  the  reascm  for  so  extraordinar)'  a  proceeding.  He  snv* 
Vol.  It.  3  K 
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CRAP,  swered  by  projecting  his  shield  in  an  atmndc  of  defiance, 
-JEXHL.  adding,  that  he  stood  there,  to  die  in  arms  defending  the  city 
'  intrusted  to  hinu  The  Thracians,  by  order  of  their  captain, 
skw  iEnesedemus  and  his  friends^^  In  this  manner  Philip 
punished  the  defection  of  the  Achaeans,  by  taking  possession 
of  Ar^s  one  of  their  principal  cities. 
Conferear  At  length  the  time  approached,  in  which  the  king  and  con- 
Nieeiu  sul  Were  to  hold  their  proposed  conference.  Philip  sailed  for 
exf^?.'  ^^^  purpose  from  Demetrias,  in  a  large  ship  of  war,  attended 
B.C.  197.  i^y  ^y^  smsUer  vessels.  He  carried  with  Um  his  secretaries 
Apollodorus  and  Demosthenes,  Macedonisms;  Brachjdles  a 
Boeotian;  and  Cydiades,  recently  pretor  of  the'Ach8eans,but 
now  living  in  exile  since  the  confederacy  of  his  republic  widi 
Rome^^  Quintius  came  to  the  shore  to  meet  himwidi  a 
more  numerous  and  far  nobler  attendance.  Amynander,  king 
of  the  Athamanians,  Dionysodorus  ambassador  from  king 
Attalus,  Acesimbrotus  commander  of  the  Rhodian  fleet, 
Phsnias  pretor  of  the  EtoUans,  with  other  leading  men  be* 
longing  to  the  Etolians  and  Achsans.  At  the  sight  df  diis 
great  retinue,  Philip  kept  aloof,  and  declined  coming  to  land 
when  beckoned  by  the  consul.  Upon  which  Quintius  asked 
him  of  what  he  was  afraidf  He  answered  the  gods  only  are 
the  objects  of  my  fear,  but  I  dbtrust  many  whom  I  see 
around  you,  and  chiefly  the  Etolians.  Ti(u8t,the  Roman  said, 
is  not  to  be  wantonly  reposed  in  enemies;  but  here  the  daifr- 
ger  is  mutual  and  equaL  That,  rejoined  Philip^  is  not  true; 
for  if  Phsnias  the  Etolian  were  slain,  his  countrymen  woold 
easily  find  many  new  and  fit  pretors,  but  in  case  of  the  like 
accident  to  myself,  the  Macedonians  must  at  this  time  be 
left  with  a  minor  for  their  king.  This  ill  breeding  at  the  out* 
set  shocked  all  present;  and  Philip  was  desired  to  explain 
wherefore  he  had  requested  a  meeting.  He  said,  that  it  he- 
longed  rather  to  the  consul  to  say  wherefore  he  had  entered 

«*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  c.  25.  et  Tit  Lir.  I.  zxii.  ©.  32,  etscQ. 
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his  dominioiiB,  and  on  what  conditionB  he  would  be  comentad  chap. 
to  quit  them*  The  conditions  of  peace  which  I  shall  propose,  ^^^  i 
said  Quintiiis,  are  clear  and  simple;  you  must  relinquish 
every  part  of  Greece,  restoring  all  prisoners  and  deserters  to 
dieir  respective  states:  you  must  restore  to  die  Romans  the 
places  occupied  by  you  in  Illyricum,  in  vidation  of  your 
treaty  formeily  concluded  with  die  senate:  you  must  restore 
also  to  their  friend  and  pupil  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  all  the 
cities  which  you  have  wrested  from  him  since  the  death  of 
his  father.  Such  are  the  demands  of  the  Romans;  their  allies, 
here  present,  will  speak  for  themselves.  Attains' ambassador 
then  required  that  Philip  should  surrender  to  his  master,  the 
ships,  together  with  their  crews,  taken  in  the  £unous  battle 
of  Chios  or  Casyste;  and  diat  he  should  restore  the  Nicepho*- 
rium,  the  sacred  ornament  of  Pergamus,  to  die  same  splen*  , 
did  condition,  in  which  his  desolating  invauon  had  found  it. 
The  Rhodians  next  insisted  that  he  should  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  Caria,  the  coasts  of  wUch  rightfully  belonged  to 
them,  and  that  he  should  evacuate  Sestos  and  Abydus,  and 
all  odu^r  cities  of  traffic  in  Aisia,  or  rogaid  the  namyw  seas* 
The  Achttans  demanded  the  restitution  of  Corinth  and  Ar** 
gos.  The  Etolians  spoke  last,  to  Um  same  effect  as  the  Ro«> 
mans,  that  Philip  should  totaDy  relinquish  Greece,  after  he  • 
hadreslored  to  themsdives  in  as  good  a  condition  as  dwt  in 
which  they  formerly  stood,  all  the  places  which  he  had  de* 
tached  from  dieir  confederacy.  These  demands  were  made 
briefly  by  Phsnias  the  Etolian  pretor.  But  there  was  a  man 
ca&ed  Alexander  4iie  Isian,  from  his  native  city  Isus'%  who 
passed  among  the  Etolians  for  an  able  orator.  This  man 
availed  himself  of  an  opportuni^  to  disptsy  bis  talents,  b^ 
inveighing  against  Philip  in  -die  most  bitter  terms,  as  a  prince 
disgraced  by  eveiy  thing  pef€dious  in  negotiation,  or  cruel 
and  cowardly  in  war.  His  sierdless  depredations  of  defence*' 
less  districts,  accompanied  with  the  burning  of  sacred  groves^ 

^3  Strabo  pl(u:e^  Isus  in  Bceotia,    of  the  sians  nsme  in  Etolis- 
there  must  have  been  another  place 
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CHAF.  sad  the  demditioa  of  temfdes,  he  contraated  widi  the  g^cjti- 
■  i^^'y*  ous  exploits  of  former  Macedonian  kingftf  of  the  great  Aks* 
ander  who  conquered  the  Eastern  woridi  less  with  a  view  to 
gratify  lus  own  resentment  or  ambidoo,  than  to  promote  the 
bdst  interests  even  of  the  vanquished;  of  the  numerons  sue* 
cessors  of  that  prince,  who  contended  noUy  widi  each  other 
for  empire,  but  never  absurdly,  by  desolating  countries  and 
backing  cities,  robbed  all  concerned  of  the  just  prizes  of  vic- 
tory. What  madness!  to  wage  war  merely  lor  the  sake  of  war, 
and  to  destroy  those  very  objects  on  account  of  which  it  can 
ever  reasonably  be  carried  en!  The  Isian  then  took  a  review 
of  Philip's  reign,  and  showed  how  obnoxious  he  bad  render- 
ed himself  to  these  reproaches.  When  his  invective  ended, 
the  king  approached  nearer  to  land,  and  stood  forward  in  hii 
ship  to  reply.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  discourse, 
when  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  pretor  Phaenias,  who 
told  him  that  his  excuses  were  useless  and  senseless;  he  had 
but  one  alternative,  either  to  conquer  in  battle,  or  to  submit 
to  the  conditions  required  of  him.  This,  said  Philip,  is  clear 
even  to  a  blind  man;  for  it  happened  that  Phamias  had  weak 
purblind  ^yes;  and,  after  explaining  the  causes  which  had 
made  him  act  on  some  occasions  with  a  severity  repugnant 
to  his  mature,  arraigned  in  his  turn  a  law  of  the  Etoliass, 
which  permitted  them  ^^  to  take  spoils  from  the  spoils;"  an 
execrable  practice,  he  said,  which  both  himself  and  other 
Greeks  had  often  solemnly  exhorted  them  to  abolish,  but 
with  so  litde  effect,  that  the  only  answer  given  was,  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  separate  Etolia  from  Etolia,  as  to  readnd 


the  law  in  question.  The  consul  wondering  what  Aia 
mean,  Philip  (noceeded  to  describe  the  unprincipled  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Etolians,  who  treated  alike  friends  and  foes^ 
and  who,  in  all  their  wars,  lost  no  opportunity  of  plundering 
their  own  allies,  on  pretence  that  these  allies  were  thereby 
saved  ftom  being  plundered  by  their  enemies.  Having  thus 
explained  the  technical  expression  of  ^  taking  spoils  from  the 
spoils/'  employed  by  the  Etolians  to  cloak  their  rapaci^;  he 
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observed,  diat  the  condition  impoaed  on  him  of  idbqutshing  cgAP. 
Greece,  sounded  harsh  and  haughty  even  in  the  Romans;  ^^°^' 
but  that,  from  the  £tolians,  such  language  was  altogether  in* 
tolerable;  finom  men  who  had  neidier'tfae  laws  nor  manners 
of  Greece,  and  many  of  whose  townships  had  never  been  ac- 
knowledged to  belong  to  that  country.  The  districts  of  the 
Agraeans,  Apodotft^  and  Amphilodiians,  are  indeed  in  Eto* 
lia,  yet  are  no  parts  of  Greece.  These  doubdess  yon  resign 
tome.  Quintius  smiled  at  this  conceit*  Philip  then  said,  that 
to  the  Achsans  he  would  restore  Argos,  but  not  Corinth:  to  *  > 
the  Rhodian8,thathe  would  give  back  Penea  in  Caria:  that  At- 
talus  should  have  his  ships  with  their  crews,  but  for  his  grove 
of  the  Nicephorium,  he  knew  not  how  to  make  the  restitu* 
tion  required,  except  by  sending  to  him  some  plants,  widi 
persons  properly  qualified  to  cultivate  and  rear  them.  Quin- 
tius  again  smiled  at  this  taunt.  The  king  then,  addressing 
himsel^to  the  cotisul,  in  psirticular,  asked  whether  in  his  opi- 
nion it  #ere  just  that  he  should  part  with  die  Greek  cities 
that  had  been  transmitted  to  him  firom  his  ancestors.  To  this 
the  Roman  not  making  any  reply,  the  pretors  of  the  Adueans 
and  Etoltans  again  rose  to  speak.  But  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  Philip,  besules,  was  unwilling  to*  hear  any  more 
of  their  reproaches.  He  therefore  desired  that  the  c<mditions 
of  peace  might  be  pven  to  him  in  writing:  he  wished^  he 
said,  to  retire  and  consider  them  at  lebure  by  himself,  for  he 
was  there  alone  without  any  person  to  advise  with.  Quintius, 
who  had  listened  widi  complaisance  to  the  king's  biting  jests, 
thought  that  he  ought  not  here  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of 
being  witty  in  his  tum^.  He  therefore  said,  peihaps  Philip 
you  are  alone,  because  you  have  put  to  death  your  best 
friends.  The  king  forced  a  reluctant  grin,  called  the  Sardo- 
nic smile;  and  the  conference  thus  ended  iis  coarsely  and  bru- 


^^  Polybiu8»  1.  xviL  c.  4^—9.  The  outset:  his  ill  breeding  at  this  time 

wit  on  all  sides  is  bad;  but  the  par-  is  contrasted,  as  we  shall  see  below» 

ties  also  were  in  bad  humour.  This  with  his  tvTfamfim  sad  urbanity  oa 

occasioned  Philip's  rudeness  at  the  future  occasioni. 
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CHAR  uMy  at  it  had  begun'^  Tbe  condhioQs  faowerer  were  gmn 
trr  Philip  in  writing,  and  a  second  meeting  was  appointed. 
To  this  the  king  came  at  a  late  hour  of  the  day^  on  ptetcnce 
that  he  cotold  not  sooner  make  np  his  tnind^  but  in  reality  to 
avoid  the  insulting  declamations  of  his  adTeraaries.  At  his 
earnest  desire,  he  held  a  long  discourse  with  the  consul  apsn. 
die  Greek  deputies  having  for  this< purpose  retired  to  a  pro- 
per distance  from  the  shore.  Upon  their  return,  Philip's  pro- 
portions were  communicated,  and  declared  to  be  altogether 
unsatisfactory;  but  aa  the  lateness  of  the  hour  did  not  admit 
of  hearing  their  respective  objections,  a  third  cooference  was 
appointed  for  the  following  day  at  Thronitua,  a  place  fitc 
miles  from  Nicsa,  and  also  on  the  sea  shore.  Here,  after 
inueh  altercation,'  it  was  finally  dettnmned  that  Philip  shod! 
have«  truce  for  two  months,  that  he  might  bave  time  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  sennfee;  and  aUiough  tfaia  oondc^ 
scenmon  was  disapproved  at  first  by  the  allies,  tbe  ooasul  en- 
gaged them  to  consent  to  k,  by  representing,  that  aa  the  reso- 
lutions of  peace  or  war  depended  entirely  on  the  aenafte,  the 
present  was  tiie  fittest  occanon  fior  ooosuhing  thae  ooundi, 
when,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  winter,  it  was  yet  impos* 
aiUe  to  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy. 
KesetiA*  C^indus  had  by  this  time  received  from  Ua  friends  «t 

Rome.  Rome  flattering  iatinmtibns  but  no  positive  assorancea,  dnt 
^^l'  he  would  be  continued  in  his  province.  He  sent,  tfaerefixe, 
S*  C.  187.  ^ogeiJier  wilii  Philip's  aaihassaJors,  a  deputation  from  Imar 
self  to  the  senate,  and  likewise  Aaqrnander  kingof  the  Atfas> 
maoiaas,  whose  royal  title  lie  thought  would  give  bias  im- 
portance and  weight,  and  whose  pliancy  of  temper,  be  knew, 
would  make  htm  im^icidy  submit  to  the  directioii  of  those 
friends  at  Rome  to  whom  he  was  addressed.  Fit  deputici 
were  also  sent  from  the  Adueans,  Etolians,  and  Albeniaas* 
By  this  management,  the  aiFair  was  not  brought  before  Ae 
senate,  until  a  decree  had  passed  for  continuiog  Quintins  in 
Greece*  Tbe  ambassadors  then  desired  to  be  beardf  s»l 

3«  Id.  ibid. 
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ged  again  with  the  senate  precisdy  the  aame  arguments   chap. 
lich  they  had  used  at  the  preceding  conferences  with  Phi*  . 
>,  insisdng  chiefly^  that  there  could  be  no  safety  fior  their 
verdl  states^  whatever  concessions  mi^t  be  ditained  in 
der  points,  whik  that  prince  kept  hold  of  Corinth,  Chalds) 
d  Demetrias,  which,  with  no  less  truth  than  insolence,  he 
lied  the  three  fetters  of  Greece*  When  the  ling's  ambas- 
dors  began  to  make  reply,  in  a  studied  oration,  their  dis* 
urse  was  cut  short,  and  an  explicit  answer  demanded,  whe- 
er  their  master  was  ready  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
e  three  cities  in  question?  They  acknowledged  that  their 
structions  did  not  extend  thus  far,  and  were  dismissed  from 
e  senate,  not  unUamed  by  that  assembly,  for  having  pre* 
med  to  appear  in  it  with  such  imperfect  powers^^. 
In  return  for  Ae  truce  granted  to  him,  Philip  had  with*  Tnmnie. 
awn  his  remainmg  gamsons  irom  JLocris  and  Fhocis,  so  the  tynmt 
at  Quintius  enjoyed  perfect  ease  and  .securi^  ^^^'"^Soiymp. 
5  winter  quarters.  Upon  the  approach  of  spring,  the  Ro-  ^^  ^ 
ans  voted  him  a  reinforcement  of  five   thousand  foot 
id  five  hundred  horse,  to  be  conducted  by  Sulpicius  and 
illius,  now  appointed  lieutenants  to  Quintius,  in  the  same 
%r  which  they  had  before  carried  on  as  generals*  A  supply 
three  thousand  sailors  was  also  decreed  to  the  proconsul's 
other  Lucius,  who  remained  at  Corcyra  as  commander  of 
e  fleet.  During  the  continuance  of  the  trace,  Philip  had 
it  been  inactive  in  preparing  for  a 'renewal  of  hostilities, 
ir  hesitated  in  adopting  any  measure,  however  unwarrant- 
»Ie,  that  promised  to  retrieve  his  ailairs,  or  promote  his  se- 
irity.  Before  he  returned  to  Macedon,  for  the  purpose  of 
cruiting  his  army,  he  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  proconsul 
'  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected  from  his  confe* 
Tacy  with  the  Achsan  league.  With  this  view  Philip  con- 
ascended  to  court  bis  old  enemy  Nabis,  and  even  surren- 
Ted  to  him  the  city  of  Argos;  a  city  whose  inhabitants 
id  so  recently  shown  the  warmest  personal  attachment  to 


^«  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  c.  Ti 
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CHAP,  himself,  but  who,  when  it  suited  his  Convenience,  were  n* 
-  signed  by  him  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  tyrant.  This 
most  disgraceful  action  Philip  hoped  indeed  to  orfcMir^  by 
the  pretence  that  Argos-was  only  given  as  a  deposit,  that  it 
might  be  defended  against  his  enemies.  But  Nabts  did  not 
thus  understand  the  transaction*  By  the  division  of  lands,  snd 
abolition  of  debts,  two  firebrands  always  employed  by  tyrao- 
nical  demagogues,  he  quickly  reduced  Argos  to  the  level  of 
Sparta^%  and  destroyed,  or  drove  into  exile,  every  funiljr, 
and  every  individual  of  birth  or  fortune  in  the  commonwealdu 
Having  thus  moulded  the  Argives  agceeably  to  his  own 
views,  he  was  so  regardless  of  Philip's  interest,  that  he  scat 
an  embassy  to  Quintius  at  Elatsea,  saying,  that  if  he  made  a 
journey  into  Peloponnesus,  he  doubted  not  that  matteis  for 
their  common  benefit  would  be  amicably  adjusted  between 
them*  Upon  this  message,  the  proconsul  went  to  Anticyza, 
and  sailed  from  thence  to  Sicyon  with  ten  quinqueremes, 
that  had  been  brought  round  by  his  brother  Lucius  from 
Corc3rnu  He  was  met  at  Sicyon  according  to  appointment, 
by  king  Attains,  whose  fleet  lay  at  j£gina;  and  by  Ni- 
costratus,  pretor  of  the  Achaeans.  Attalus  advised  the  pro- 
consul by  no  means  to  trust  himself  in  Argos;  the  confer- 
ence with  the  tyrant  was  therefore  held  at  a  place  called 
Mycenica,  a  litde  distant  from  the  city*  The  proconsul, 
with  his  brother  Lucius,  as  well  as  Attalus  and  Nicos- 
tratus,  all  came  unarmed*  They  found  Nabis  at  the  head 
of  his  soldiers*  He  began  by  apologizing  for  this  martial 
appearance,  saying,  that  he  had  no  distrust  of  any  present. 
but  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  Argive  exiles*  Quintius  made  two  demands, 
that  the  tyrant  should  supply  him  with  a  body  of  mea 
to  act  against  Philip;  ^uid  that  he  should  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Achaeans*  The  former  requisition  was  cornic- 
ed with; 'but  instead  of  a  peace,  all  that  could  be  obtaioed 

'^Kogfttionempromul^avittuiam  tibui  ret  ad  plebem  in  aptioMtes 
de  tabulis  norts,  alteram  de  agro  accendendam.  Tit.  L\t.  1.  zni: 
viritim  dividendo,  duaB  &ces  novan-     38. 
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by  Nicostratus  was  a  truce  for  four  months.    Attalus  also,    CHAP. 

xvin 
who  on  ever}^  occasion  espoused  the  cause  of  humanity  and 


justice,  failed  in  obtaining  some  mitigation  of  suffering  for 
the  unhappy  Argives*  Nabis  positively  refused  to  withdraw 
his  mercenaries  from  their  city,  lest  even  those  Argives  who 
had  shared  with  him  the  plunder  of  their  superiors,  might  be 
disposed  to  take  arms  to  avoid  being  plundered  in  their  tum^^* 

Quintius  was  alone  benefited  by  the  transaction  with  Na-  Att»ius  in 
bis,  having  derived  from  it  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  *^^^°' 
Cretans.  With  these,  he  paraded  in  his  return  to  Anticyra 
before  the  gates  of  Corinth,  in  order  to  show  Philocles,  who 
commanded  there  for  Philip,  that  Nabis  had  deserted  his 
master,  and  to  induce  that  governor  also  to  revolt.  Philocles 
refused  to  betray  his  trust;  but  his  behaviour  was  such  as  left 
room  to  conjecture  that  his  loyalty  was  not  unalterable*  To 
promote  the  proconsul's  views,  Attalus  had  ordered  his  fleet 
into  the  harbour  Cenchreae.  He  proceeded  to  jom  it  there, 
after  visiting  the  little  commonwealth  of  Sicyon,  between 
which  and  himself  there  had  long  subsisted  a  connexion 
founded  on  similarity  of  principles  and  pursuits,  and  strongly 
cemented  by  many  mutual  good  offices.  The  king  presented 
that  community  with  ten  talents  of  silver  and  ten  thousand 
bushels  of  corn;  the  Sicyonians  honoured  him  in  return  with 
altars  and  statues^^. 

The  proconsul,  as  the  season  for  taking  the  field  approach-  Magmmi' 
ed,  removed  from  Anticyra,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  ^|^  ^i^ 
Phocis,and  fixed  his  quarters  at  £lat£ea,  on  the  northern  fron-  Xclirna- 
tier  of  that  province.  From  this  commanding  post,  taking  a  >>^b- 
view  of  his  strength  and  alliances,  he  had  just  grounds  for 
confidence.  The  neighbouring  countries  of  Phocis,  Doris^ 
and  Locris,  were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  The  Peloponnesus 
was  behind  him,  the  whole  of  which  was  in  his  interest,  ex- 
cept the  single  city  of  Corinth.  On  his  right  hand,  the  Athe- 
nians andMegareans  were  zealous  allies;  on  his  left  the  Eto» 

38  Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxii.  c.  39 &  40.  3»  Polybius,  1.  xvii.  c.  la 
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CHA1*.   lians  had  equal  inclination  and  far  more  power  to  serve  him. 

X\  HI  .  . 

The  rich  plains  of  Thessaly  were  in  front,  where,  in  all  pro- 


bability, Philip  would  make  a  stand,  at  once  to  defend  tht>se 
valuable  possessions,  and  to  resist  the  invasion  of  his  heredi- 
tary kingdom.  Yet  this  dazzling  prospect  did  not  tempt  the 
proconsul  to  advance  into  Th^  ssaly,  until  he  had  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  only  states  behind  him,  which  had  not  yet  espous- 
ed his  party.  These  were  the  Acamanians  on  the  west,  and 
the  Boeotians  on  the  east.  His  brother  Lucius  sailed  there- 
fore to  the  coast  of  Acamania;  and  after  all  negotiation  had 
fedled  with  a  people  of  high  honour  and  invincibly  firm  in 
their  friendships,  laid  siege  to  Leucas.  His  assaults  were  re- 
pelled, and  the  Acamanians  vindicated  their  good  faith  to 
Philip  by  deeds  of  heroic  valour;  nor  did  they  submit  to  be- 
come  allies  to  Rome,  until  that  prince  had  been  defeated  is 
the  decisive  battle  of  Kynocephalae^^. 
Thebes  '^^  proconsul  took  on  himself  to  secure  the  alliance  of 

gtined  by   ^j^^.  Boeotiaus,  and  attained  this  object  by  a  stratagem  unwor- 

VLTct  UIk  V?  ill.  __ 

Oiyran.  thy  of  his  character.  Having  sent  for  Attains  to  Elat^a,  he 
B.  cLi97.  marched,  together  with  him  and  Aristaenus,  pretor  of  the 
Achsans,  through  Phocis,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles  from  Thebes.  Next  day,  escorted  by  a  sin^ 
maniple  or  company  of  soldiers,  they  proceeded  to  that  city, 
the  proconsul  having  taken  care  that  two  thousand  armed 
irien  should  foU6w.  them,  at  such  an  interval  as  sufficed  to 
prevent  suspicion.  Antiphilus,  the  Bceotian  pretor,  who  had 
recently  obtained  that  office  in  preference  to  Brachylles,  a  roan 
totally  devoted  to  Philip,  and  now  attending  that  prince, 
came  forth  to  meet  them  with  a  crowd  of  citizens.  As  they 
approached  the  gates,  Quintius  proceeded  more  slowly,  on 
pretence  of  saluting  the  multitude,  but  really  with  a  view  that 
his  armed  men.(die  Hastati  of  two  legions)  might  have  time 
to  come  up.  Amidst  the  curiosity  and  bustle  of  the  multitude, 
^e  lictors  driving  before  them  the  townsmen  who  obstructed 

♦«  Tit.  I-iv.  I  xxsiti.  c.  16.    Conf.  Polyb.  L  iv.  c.  30. 
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the  procession,  the  Thebans  did  not  immediately  observe,  or,    CHAP. 

observing,  did  not  oppose,  the  entrance  of  two  thousand  Ro '<- 

man  soldiers  within  their  gates.  When  they  found  this  body 
of  men  surrounding  the  place  of  hospitality  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  their  illustrious  visitants,  they  immediately  took 
the  alarm,  and  doubted  not  that  the  city  had  been  betmyed 
by  their  pretor*  But  the  glories  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelo- 
pidas  were  forgotten:  the  Thebans  were  no  longer  a  public 
spirited,  or>even  a  martial  people;  complaint  would  be  un- 
availing and  might  prove  dangerous;  an  assembly  therefore 
was  proclaimed  for  next  day,  to  deliberate  on  the  alliance 
with  Rome;  and,  as  all  the  inferior  cities  of  BoBotiahad  on 
this  occasion  sent  deputies  to  Thebes,  the  measure  was  car-        '    • 
ried  with  unanimous  approbation^^  This  assembly  is  ni^^MO*  Death ot 
rable  for  a  melancholy  event  which  happened  in  it.  Attalus.  Afulua. 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  having  overstrained  hisexlv.  4. 
voice  in  urging  the  alliance  with  Rome,  fell  down  in  a  fit,    '    ' 
and  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
only  transaction  of  his  public  life,  of  which,  in  a  reign  of 
forty-five  years,  he  had  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Since  his  glo- 
rious victory  over  the  Gauls,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he 
had  been  formidable  to  his  enemies,  faithful  to  his  allies,  in- 
dulgent to  his  subjects,  and  bound  in  cordial  domestic  affec- 
tion with  a  family  of  four  sons  and  their  respectable  mother 
Apollonis  or  Apollonias,  a  humble  native  of  Cyzicus,  but 
whose  virtues  endeared  her  through  alonglife  to  her  husband 
Attalus,  and  her  sons  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus  surnamed 
Philadelphus,  who  followed  him  successively  on  the  throne^. 
To  soothe  the  sufferings  of  Attalus,  the  proconsul  remained 


*»  Tit.  Llv.  xxxiii.  1,^2. 

*^  Polybius,  1.  xviii.  c.24.lxxiii. 
c.  3.  &  c.  18  &  Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxiii. 
C.2,  &  1.  xlii.  c.  5S.  The  other  sons 
of  Attalus  were  Philet.crus  and 
Athenxus.  Liv.  ibid  Apollonias 
thanked  the  gods,  not  for  making 
her  the  wife  and  mother  of  kings, 
hut  for  the  concord  that  prevailed  in 
the  royal  family.  Plutarch  de  Fra- 
*frn.  Amore,  p.  480.  Her  religious 


procession  tlirough  the  temples  of 
Cvzicus  in  the  midst  of  her  sons, 
her  hands  clasped  in  theirs,  was  a 
spectacle  of  delight  to  the  compa- 
nions of  her  humble  days,  the  na- 
tives of  Cyzicu'i.  She  was  compared 
with  the  happy  mother  of  Cleobi<i 
and  Biton.  See  Herodotus,  1  i.  >1. 
and  Cicero  TuKcul.  1. 1.  c.47.  Conf. 
Polyb.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  18. 
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CHAP,    longer  than  he  would  otherwise,  have  done  at  Thebes.  As 
— '—  soon  as  the  Icing  s  condition  permitted,  he  was  conveyed  to 


his  ships,  and  set  sail  for  Elsea,  his  principal  harbour;  while 
Quintius  returned  to  Elatsea,  and  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Philip. 
MoTe-  That  prince  had  recruited  his  army,  with  much  difficuhr, 

^^nc  the  *^  *  country  exhausted  by  six  years  of  uninterrupted  war.  He 
^ttie  of  ^j^g  compelled  to  admit  into  the  Macedonian  phalanx  many 
p4ial».  youths  who  had  barely  passed  their  sixteenth  year,  and  many 
old  men  beyond  the  age  of  sixty.  To  this  heavy  armed  body 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  he  added  above  five  thousand  lighter 
troops,  with  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  marched  towards  the 
frontier  town  of  Dium,  and  afterwards  to  Larissa  in  Thessa- 
ly.  The  consul,  about  the  same  time,  entered  that  province  by 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  commanding  two  Ronum  legions 
and  about  ten  thousand  allies;  Greeks,  Athamanians,  and 
Epirots.  I}ia  infantry  was  equal  to  the  enemy's;  his  cavalry 
was  more  numerous  than  theirs,  and  also  bolder  and  better 
disciplined;  for  the  Thessalians,  who  had  long  languished  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Macedon,  were  no  longer  those  fearless 
and  gallant  horsemen,  who  maintained  such  high  renown  un- 
der Jason  and  Menon,  their  native  and  hereditar^^  leaders. 
The  proconsul,  adhering  to  his  plan  of  leaving  as  few  ene- 
mies as  possible  behind  him,  attacked,  in  his  way  to  Pherz, 
Phthian  Thebes,  in  which  city  he  had  secret  abettors.  The 
enterprise  failed;  he  advanced  however  into  the  heart  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  Pherx.  It 
happened  that,  almost  precisely  at  the  same  time,  Philip  en- 
camped within  three  miles  of  the  samecity,but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  it;  for  upon  hearing  of  the  operations  against  Phthian 
Thebes,  and  conjecturing  that  the  enemy  still  remained  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  had  hastened  southward  with  his 
whole  army  from  Larissa.  He  arrived  at  Pherae  towards 
evening,  and,  at-  early  dawn,  sent  forth  some  light  troops 
on  discovery.     Quintius  adopted  the  same  measure:    and 
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the  hostile  parties  had  nearly  met  on  the  ridgy  eminence  that   CHAP. 
Dverlooks  the  city,  when  their  armour,  gleaming  with  the  first '— 


rays  of  the  sun,  discovered  them  to  each  other.  They  both 
tialted;  and  after  sending  notice  to  their  respective  camps  of 
their  mutual  discovery,  were  both  ordered  to  return.  During 
the  whole  of  that  day  they  remained  quiet.  Next  morning,  a 
body  of  Roman  and  Etolian  horse,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
light  infantry,  proceeded  to  the  road  leading  from  PheraetoLa* 
rissa;  they  were  encountered  there  by  a  more  nun\erous  band 
of  Thessalians  and  Macedonians:  the  conflict  was  obstinate  but 
undecisive;  both  parties  returned  to  camp,  the  Macedonians 
having  suffered  most  in  the  action,  so  bravely  had  the  Eto- 
lians  fought  under  their  leader  Eupolemus,  and  so  efficacious- 
ly had  he  exhorted  the  troops  of  Italy  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ^^. 

The  event  of  this  skirmish  reminded  Philip,  that  thePftraiiei 
ground  about  Pherae,  every  where  covered  with  inclosures,Kynocc. 
plantations,  and  gardens,  was  equally  unfit  for  the  operations  ^^ 
of  his  phalanx,  and  the  compact  charge  of  his  Thessalian 
horse.  He  wished  besides  to  remove  to  Scotussa,  about 
thirty  miles  northward,  where  he  would  find  ample  supplies 
of  corn.  The  proconsul  penetrated  his  design,  so  that  the 
two  armies  again  decamped  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  on 
this  occasion  marched  in  a  parallel  direction,  the  space  be- 
tween them  being  filled  up  by  a  bHly  chain  extending  all  the 
way  from  Pherse  to  Scotussa,  of  no  great  loftiness,  yet  suffi- 
cient to  conceal  the  armies  from  each  other.  Philip  pursuing 
his  march  on  the  right,  made  his  first  halt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Onchestus;  the  proconsul  following  the  direct  road,  encamp- 
ed.the  first  night  at  Eretria.  Next  day,  both  parties  prosecut- 
ing their  begun  course,  Philip  rested  at  Melambium,  in  the 
district  of  Scotussa,  and  Quijitius  at  Thetidium,  in  that  of 
Pharsalus.  The  following  morning  brought  impetuous  tor- 
rents of  rain,  accompanied  by  tremendous  thunder;  and  so 
chick  a  darkness  fell  on  the  earth,  that  the  soldiers  could  with 


'*'  PoKbius,  1.  xviii.  c. 
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CHAP,    difficulty  find  their  way.  Philip,  however,  who  was  so  near 
'—  to  Scotussa  and  the  end  of  his  journey,  began  to  march,  bat 


afterwards  thought  proper  again  to  encamp,  having  first  de- 
tached a  body  of  light  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
between  the  two  armies.  Quintius  continued  in  his  camp  at 
Thetidium,  but  sent  out  on  discovery  a  body  of  light  infantry, 
BatOe  of  with  ten  troops  of  horse.  This  party  fell  in  with  the  Mace- 
phaie.  donians  on  the  heights  above  mentioned.  A  conflict  ensued, 
cxJv™f.  ^^^  ^^^  Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  defeated,  when  a 
B.  C.  197.  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse 
came  seasonably  to  their  relief.  The  face  of  affairs  now  chang- 
ed; the  Macedonians  were  pressed  in  their  turn,  and  forced 
to  retreat  back  to  the  ground  from  which  they  had  repelled  the 
enemy.  As  the  darkness  began  to  disperse,  Philip,  who 
never  suspected  that  he  would  be  so  soon  compelled  to  come 
to  a  general  engagement,  had  allowed  numerous  parties  to 
leave  the  camp  in  quest  of  food.  But  being  informed  of  the 
danger  of  his  detachment,  he  ordered  most  of  the  Thessalian 
and  Macedonian  cavalry,  with  all  his  mercenaries,  except 
the  Thracians,  to  advance  to  its  rescue,  with  positive  ordeis 
to  return  quickly,  after  effecting  this  service.  In  the  action 
which  followed,  the  Macedonians  were  completely  success- 
ful, their  detachment  was  not  only  rescued,  but  the  Romans 
were  driven  from  the  heights,  and  pursued  with  such  slaugh- 
ter and  shouts  of  victory  as  spread  general  consternation 
through  their  camp.  Their  loss  would  have  been  still  greater 
but  for  the  incredible  exertions  of  the  Etolian  cavalry,  which, 
though  often  repelled,  returned  again  as  often  to  the  charge. 
When  the  tumult  of  war  first  reached  the  proconsul,  he  drew 
his  men  from  their  intrenchments,  and  posted  them  near  the 
foot  of  the  hills;  which  were  far  less  abrupt  and  rough  on  his 
own  side  than  on  that  of  the  Macedonian  encampment.  Hav- 
ing addressed  the  soldiers  in  a  short  and  suitable  discourse^ 
he  ordered  his  right  wing  to  remain  in  reserve,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  left  moved  towards  the  cnemv.  Meanwhile  sue- 
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cessive  messengers  came  to  Philip,  proclaiming  with  exulta-  CHAP, 
tion  that  the  Romans  were  put  to  flight;  that  he  had  only  to  ■ 
advance  and  complete  his  victory.  Philip  liked  neither  the 
time  nor  the  place;  for  his  foragers  had  barely  returned  from 
their  fatiguing  excursions,  and  the  heights  which  he  must 
ascend  were  roughened  by  the  protuberances  of  Kynoce- 
phalce^^,  so  called  because  their  rugged  cliiTs  bore  a  fanciAil 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  grinning  dogs.  Yet  the  sanguine 
ardour  of  his  min^  carried  him  into  a  situation  that  made  a 
general  engagement  unavoidable.  At  the  head  of  his  target- 
eers  and  the  right  division  of  his  phalanx,  he  marched  iu 
good  order  to  sieze  the  heights,  commanding  Nicanor  to 
bring  up  the  remainder  and  far  larger  division  with  all  po8« 
sible  expedition.  The  king  advanced  to  his  ground  in  column, 
and  then  formed  his  line  of  battle  to  the  left,  thirty-two  deep* 
The  day  would  have  been  his  own,  had  Nicanor  pursued  a 
similar  course,  or  been  able,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
to  proceed  with  equal  celerity.  But  that  general,  to  avoid  loss 
of  time  in  forming  when  he  should  reach  the  summit,  brought 
forward  his  men  in  order  of  battle;  the  sections  of  his  line 
thus  finding,  some  of  them  no  difficulties,  and  others  almost 
unsurmoun table  obstacles  in  their  way,  were  separated  from 
each  other;  iheir  impatience  to  ascend  only  increased  their 
disorder,  and  the  greater  part  were  still  clambering  over 
rocks  and  crevices,  when  Philip  was  compelled  to  engage  the 
enemy.  The  Macedonians  levelled  their  spears;  and  on  this 
occasion  the  phalanx  maintained  the  superiority  which  it 
always  enjoyed  in  close  engagement  over  all  other  kinds  of 
military  force.  The  Romans  receded;  and  their  retreat  was 
soon  so  manifest,  that  a  general,  less  skilful  than  Quintius, 
would  have  considered  the  batde  as  lost.  In  this  difficulty 
his  sole  confidence  was  in  his  right  wing,  which  had  stood  in 
reserve,  fronted  by  a  chain  of  elephants  to  break  the  first  vio- 
lent irruption  of  the  phalanx.    While  his  left  gave  way,  this 

^^  Or  Cynocephalx;  the  change     cates  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
of  the  first  C  into  K  better  indi- 


4^6 

CHAP. 

xyiii. 
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division  had  advanced  against  the  Macedonians,  who  urere 
-  still  employed  in  surmounting  the  rocks  of  K3mocephahr; 
and  who,  in  their  disorder,    being   incumbered  by  their 
long  spears  and  heavy  shields,  were  altogether  unable  to  re- 
sist the  Roman  sword  in  a  desultory  combat.  Quintius  join- 
ed the  victorious  part  of  his  army,  and  by  completing  on  this 
side,  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  made  some  compensation 
for  the  disgrace  of  his  left  wing.  But  in  this  state  of  affurs^ 
a  Roman  tribune,  whom  historians  do  not  name,  fixed  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  and  obuined  a  great  and  ever  memorable 
victory^.    Leaving  it  to  his  companions  to   cut  down  die 
Macedonians  that  were  flying  before  them,  he  withdrew  from 
the  pursuit  twenty  maniples  Or  conipanies,  and  returned  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  attack  Philip's  victorious  division  in  rear. 
This  assault  was  decisive,  for  the  Macedonians  were  nothead- 
ed  by  an  Alexander,  who,  in  such  an  emergency  would  have 
availed  himself  of  his  great  depth,  to  form  the  double  fronted 
phalanx,  and  thus  have  resisted  the  enemy  behind  him,  with- 
out ceasing  the  action  in  front.  But,  as  this  movement  was 
not  attempted,  as  the  Macedonian  left  wing  was  irrecovera- 
bly lost,  and  as  the  Romans,  who  had  been  repulsed  by  Philip, 
were  still  maintaining  a  running  fight,  and  when  they  per- 
ceived the  disorder  in  his  line,  began  to  act  with  reanimated 
hope,  the  havoc  made  by  the  tribune  and  his  maniples,  con- 
tinually inflicting  wounds  which  the  enemy  had  no  means 
either  to  ward  off  or  retort,  spread  dismay  through  the  whole 
phalanx.  The  greater  part,  throwing  away  their  useless  arms, 
betook  themselves  to  a  shameful  flight.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther those,  who  retained  them,  received  quarters;  for  in  an- 
other scene  of  the  action,  Quintius  had  not  been  able  to  save 
a  division  of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  who,  on  perceiving  his 
approach,  erected  their  spears  in  token  of  surrender.   The 
Romans  not  understanding,  or  affecting  not  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  manoeuvre,  cut  most  of  them  in  pieces,  before 


•*•*  Polybius,  1.  xviii.  c  4,  ct  seq.  &  Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxiii.  c.  7,  et  seti- 
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the  proconsul, by  explsdning  its  signification,  could  effectually  CHAP, 
interpose  in  their  favour.  This  victory,  whose  consequences 


were  so  important,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Romans  but  seven 
hundred  men;  of  the  Macedonians  eight  thousand  were  slain, 
and  five  thousand  made  prisoners  ^'* 

When  Philip  saw  the  troops  under  his  immediate  com^NcgoUa- 
mand  throw  down  their  arms,  he  fled  with  some  horse  and^^e.^^ 
light  infantry  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  from  whence  he 
could  survey  the  whoje  extent  of  his  disaster.  He  then  has* 
tened  to  Gonni,  a  strong  post  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow 
and  intricate  vale  of  Tempe,  and  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  field  of  batde.  In  the  fortified  camp,  which  he  had 
formerly  occupied  there,  he  determined  to  halt,  until  he 
should  collect  the  sad  remains  of  his  discomfited  army;  send- 
ing orders  meanwhile  to  Larissa,  to  burn  all  his  letters  and 
papers,  which,  upon  malrching  against  the  Romans,  he  had 
deposited  in  that  city.  This  cool  recollection  in  the  midst  of 
such  heavy  calamities,  does  no  small  credit  to  the  king,  for 
had  his  correspondence  been  preserved,  the  discoveries  con- 
tained in  it  would  not  only  have  exasperated  the  Romans 
against  himself,  but  provoked  their  keenest  resentment 
against  many  of  his  friends  ^^.  While  the  Macedonians 
sought  safety  amidst  the  winding  defiles  of  Tempi,  the 
Romans  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Etolians,  in  plundering 
the  king's  camp  at  Kynocephalse;  they  secured,  however,  a 
gleaning  of  booty  with  their  prisoners;  and  proceeded  to 
Larissa,  which,  like  the  other  cities  of  Thessaly,  was  now 
ready  to  open  its  gates  to  the  victors.  Thither  Philip  imme- 
diately sent  heralds,  on  pretence  of  craving  a  suspension  of 
arms  that  he  might  bury  his  slain,  but  really  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  entering  into  a  negotiation  for  peace. 
Quintius  gratified  the  heralds  to  the  full  extent  of  their  re- 
quests, desiring  them  to  tell  the  king  to  be  of  good  courage,  / 
and  to  hope  every  thing  from  the  clemency  of  Rome.  We 
shall  presently  see  the  Roman's  motives  for  a  moderation, 
which  gave  much  oiFence  to  his  allies,  particularly  the  Eto* 

*^  Id.  "ibid.  •**  Polybius,  1.  xvili.  c.  17 

Vol.  II.  .3  M 
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CHAP,    lians.  This  relentless  people  maintained,  that  thfere  could  be 

:-^n6  security  for  themselves  or  the  other  states  of  Greece, 

made  to  h  Until  Philip  was  either  slain  or  deprived  of  his  kingdom.  But 
J^nV.'^^'*^  the  proconsul  told  them,  that  the  Romans  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  carry  on  war  with  such  implacable  revenge.  Good 
policy,  he  said,  required  that  Philip  should  be  humbled,  not 
ruined.  If  the  power  of  Macedon  became,  extinct,  what  bul- 
wark would  remain  to  the  Greeks  against  the  Thracians,  the 
lUyrians,  the  Treballi,  and  all  the  fierce  nations  around  the 
Danube?  Shordy  afterwards  two  of  Philip^s  friends,  Demos- 
thenes and  Cycliades,  came  to  propose  a  conference  between 
their  master  and  the  generals  of  the  alUes.  The  arrangements 
for  this  meeting  were  fixed  by  the  proconsul;  and  all  paities 
assembled  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of  Tempe  on  the  day 
ap'pointed.  At  this  interview  Philip  appeared  quite  a  new 
man:  his  coarseness  and  asperity  had  hitherto  been  offensive; 
lie  now  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  all  by  his  urbanity  and 
mildnessw  Instead  of  disputing  the  ground,  as  it  were,  inch 
by  inch,  and  then  either  yielding  angrily,  or  holding  out  ob- 
stinately, he  was  more  forward  to  make  concessions  than  his 
I  enemies  were  to  require  them.  Alexander  the  Isian,  and 
Ph«nias  the  Etolian  pretor,  alone  remained  obdurate;  alike 
insensiUe  to  his  misfortunes,  and  to  the  spirit  with  which  he 
sustained  them.  When  the  king  showed  the  utmost  readiness 
to  relinquish  not  only  the  conquests  made  by  himself,  but 
even  many  possessions  that  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors,  Phsenias  demanded  explicitly,  do  you  then  aban- 
don to  us  Larissa,  Pharsalus,  Phthian  Thebes  and  Echinus^ 
Philip  replied,  take  them  all,  and  welcome.  Upon  this  Quin- 
tius  interposed,  observing,  that  to  those  cities  of  Thessaly 
which  had  voluntarily  accepted  their  alliance,  neither  him- 
self nor  the  Etolians  could  lay  any  fair  claim.  Phthian  Thebes 
alone,  which  had  shut  its  gates  and  rejected  the  friendship  of 
Rome,  was  a  just  and  legitimate  conquest^^- 

*7  polv1>.  1.  xviii.  c.  19—22.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  s.xx.  c  13. 
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This  remark  highly  offended  the  Etolians,  who  objected   CHAP, 
to  it  the  terms  of  their  confederacy  with  the  Romans  in  the 


former  war,  stipulating  that  all  movable  spoil  should  belong  terms 
to  the  latter;  but  that  conquered  cities  and  territories  should  ^^\^  ^ 
accrue  to  themselves.  Quintius  answered,  that  the  treaty  al-  ^ly^P- 
luded  to  had  been  done  away,  when  the  Etolians  in  the  for- B.C.  197. 
mer  war  made  a  separate  peace  with  Philip,  without  con- 
sulting, as  good  faith  required,  their  Roman  allies.  He  might 
have  added,  but  was  probably  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
dignity,  that  the  Etolians  had  flagrantly  violated  the  terms  of 
their  first  confederacy  with  Rome,  in  being  the  foremost  to 
plunder  the  king's  camp  at  Kynocephals,  and  thus  depriving 
the  Romans  of  any  considerable  share  of  the  l^oty.  The 
proconsul's  resentment  at  this  transaction,  was  heightened  by 
the  whole  behaviour  of  that  selfish  and  arrogant  people.  Not 
more  rapacious  of  wealth  than  covetous  of  undeserved  fame, 
their  presumption  claimed  for  themselves  the  chief,  or  rather 
sole  honours  of  the  war.  According  to  their  unblushing  en- 
comiasts^', the  Etolians,  rather  than  the  Romans,  had  gained 
the  battle  of  Kynocephalae,  and  to  them  fairly  belonged  the 
first  prizes  of  victory.  Indignation  against  these  insolent 
allies,  whose  pretensions  were  reechoed  throughout  Greece, 
concurred  with  other  causes,  that  will  be  explained  hereafter, 
to  make  Quintius  come  to  a  speedy  adjustment  with  the 
common  enemy.  Philip  was  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  talents,  and  to  surrender  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 
and  a  few  other  hostages.  He  was  allowed  in  return  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  senate,  with  assurances  from  the  procon- 
s\il,  that  if  his  negotiation  failed,  his  hostages  and  money 

**  One  of  these  was  the  poet  Al-  Luxuriant  once  I  widely  swept  the 

ceus,  who  contrasted  the  bravery  of  ground* 

the  Etolians  with  the  cowardice  of  My  fragrant  boughs  diffusing  sweets 

Philip,  who  ran  away  from  K3nfio-  around; 

cephatx,  leaving  the  slain  unburied.  But  now,  a  sapless  gibbet,  doom'd 

Philip,  who  was  also  a  poet,  parodi-  to  bear 

od  his  impertinent  verses  by  the  fol-  The  traitor  Alceus,rotting  in  the  air. 

towing  inscription  for  a  gallows:-^  Translated  from  Plut.  in  Flanua- 
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CHAP.   shcMikl  be  restored  to  him  ^'.  To  aShw  full  time  (of  a  hmpfj 

^^^^•.  accommodation  of  differeaces,  a  truce  of  four  montbBwae 

.  granted;  an  interval  chequered  with  eventa,  some  of  wlddi 

were  calculated  to  soften,  while  others  had  a  tendency  to 

aggravate  the  hard  conditions  of  peace  in^sed  qsl  Phil^  faf 

the  senate. 

**  Polybius,  1.  xvili-c.  22/ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Piogre—  of  Antiodnis*  Hia  poKtic  Views*  War  is  Greece.  Mirdem 
and  Robberies  in  Bosotia.  The  Hhodians  oppose  Antiocbus.  Isthmlaa 
Games.  Proclamation  of  the  Liberties  of  Greece.  Antiochus*  Thracian 
Expedition.  Conferences  at  Lysimachia.  Conspiracy  in  £gypt.  The 
Usurpation  of  the  Romans  arraigned  by  Alexander  the  Etolian.  War 
af^ainst  the  T3rrant  Nabit.  The  Romans  withdraw  from  Greece.  Glory 
of  Qmatius  FlaminiiMia.        * 

Bad  the  Konums  made  war  on  Philip,  merely  in  defence   CITAp. 
of  their  alfies.  AntiochufL  at  the  same  time*  ouriit  to  bare- ^ 

^^  Progress  of 

become  the  object  of  their  hostility.  The  latter  prince  had  AntSoohtts. 
wrested  from  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  whom  they  fondly  deno-  cxfy^^s.' 
minated  their  pupil,  both  Code-Syria  and  Phoenicia^,  and  had        ^^'  ' 
availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  these  provinces  in  men, 
timber,  and  iron,  to  equip  a  fleet,  which  gave  great  impor- 
tance by  sea  to  a  power  long  formidable  by  land.  After  a 
seven  years'  war  in  the  East,  during  which,  through  the  re- 
sistless vigour  of  die  phalanx  and  its  accompanying-  cavalry, 
he  had  disarmed  the  rebellion  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  and 
dispelled  the  contagion  of  revolt  from  neighbouring  satrapies, 
Antiochus  turned  his  anna  westward,  that  he  might  restore 
the  Sjrrian  monarchy  to  the  fulness  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  respected  neither  the 
free  cities  on  the  coast  of  Lesser  Asia^  nor  the  allies  of 
Rhodes  in  that  peninsula,  nor  the  dominions  of  Attalus  king 
of  Pergamua.  Attalus,  who  was  then  zealously  cooperating  Stopped 
with  die  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip,  their  common  negotis- 
enemy,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  either  Q^^p. 

cm.  $. 
B.  C.  lOf . 
1  Polybitis,  \xvu  c.  18,  et  se<}.  Tit.  Lir.  1.  xxziii.  c.  19. 
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CHAP,    the  -legions  of  Italy  might  be  despatched  to  defend  hiio 

^ : —  against  Antiochiis,  or  that  he  should  be  excused  for  abas- 

doning  the  affairs  of  Greece,  at  a  crisis  peculiarly  threatemng 
to  his  hereditary  kingdom.  The  Romans  replied,  that  diey 
could  not  employ  their  forces  against  Antiochus,  that  priBcc 
being  their  ally;  but  would  send  to  him  an  embassy,  desiring 
him  to  relinquish  all  hostile  designs  against  Attalus,  who 
was  ilso  in  alliance  with  them;  that  kings,  friends  to  die 
Romans,  ought  to  live  in  friendship  with  each  other'.  In 
consequence  of  remonstrances  from  Rome,  joined  to  another 
cause  still  more  powerful,  Antiochus  withdrew  frotn  Lesser 
Asia,  and  Attalus  continued  to  prosecute  unremittingly  the 
war  against  Philip,  both  by  arms  and  negotiation,  tmtil,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his 
zeal,  and  breathed  put,  as  it  were,  his  soul  with  his  voice,  ia 
arraigning  the  common  foe  before  the  assembled  Bisotians. 
War  in  The  cause  that  made  Antiochus  return  hastily  towards 

o'lym'p.  Syria,  originated  in  £gypt*  Those  who  governed  that  coim- 
^(|f  o^io^try  during  the  nonage  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes;  had  beheU 
^^'  with  much  regret  the  dismemberment  of  Coele-Syria  .and 

Phoenicia  from  their  master's  kingdom.  Hopeless  of  recover* 
ing  these  provinces  by  cowardly  Egypuans  and  degenerate 
Alexandrian  Greeks,  they  had  recourse  to  Scopas,  formeHj, 
as  we  have  seen,  prctor  of  the  Etolians,  but  who  from  dissa- 
tisfaction at  home,  had  come  to  Egypt  in  quest  of  riches 
and  preferment.  Scopas  was  sent  back  into  Greece  loaded 
with  money,  and  with  assurances  of  tempting  pay  to  as  many 
of  his  countrymen  as  he  could  enggge  to  follow  his  standaixL 
He  returned  to  Egypt  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  warlike 
Etolians,  whom,.vvithout  waiting  the  usual  season  for  takiog 
the  field,  he  immediately  conducted  in  the  winter  to  the 
mountains  of  Coele  Syria  and  Judaea.  His  inyasion  was  not 
to  be  resisted  by  the  feeble  garrisons  left  there  by  Antiochus. 
Most  parts  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  inland  cities,  sub- 

'*•  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  c.  8 
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mitted  to  their  arms;  and  many  of  them  experienced  all  the    chap. 

severity  with  which  war  was  carried  on  by  the  most  rapacious ^^^' . 

and  relentless  of  enemies.  Antiochus,  when  apprised  of  these  plj^ifs*** 
proceedings,  hastened  from  Lesser  Asia  into  Syria,  attacked 
the  Etolians  and  Scopas,  now  greatly  reinforced  in  point  of 
numbers  from  Egypt;  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Panius,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  drove 
them  from  the  field,  and  the  most  important  of  their  strong- 
holds ;  and  at  length  shut  up  Scopas  himself,  with  ten  thousand 
of  his  men,  jn-Sidon*  That  city  made  an  obstinate  resistance, 
but  was  cdmpelled  by  famine  to  capitulate.  The  Etolians  and 
Eg3rpti£|ins  only  bargained  for  their  lives;  and  were  allowed 

4  

to  depatrt  unarmed  and  half  naked  into  Egypt^. 

On  this  occasion  the  Jews,  instead  of  opposing  Antiochus,  A„tiochus' 
greatly  facilitated  his  success.  Enraged  at  the  mad  impiety  fric"?'j*»H» 
of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  exasperated  by  the  recent  ra-Jews. 
pacity  of  the  Etolians,  the  inferior  cities  of  Judaea  as  well  c\f\\*3/ 
as  the  capital  itself,  with  its  temple  and  castle,  readily    -'^'  -^  - 
opened  their  gates   to  a   milder  and  more  magnanimous 
master.  Antiochus,  to  confirm  their  goodwill,  and  to  height- 
en the  contrast  between  himself  and  and  the  persecuting 
Philopater,  published  an  edict  prohibiting  all  strangers  from  * 
entering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Many  Jews  from  Palestine 
as  well  as  many  of  their  brethren  from   Babylonia,  ^ere 
settled  by  him  in  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  other  districts  of 
doubtful  aUegiance,  because  surrounded  by  the  territories 
of  his  enemies.  In  all  such  places,  Antiochus  relied  on  the 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  frequendy 
reinforced  their  colonies^;  a  circumstance  which  accounts 
for  the  great  numbers  of  that  nation  scattered  over  Lesser 
Asia  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  provinces;  which  he  had  Politic 
thus  successfully  recovered,  Antiochus  went  into  winter /JnUoehT.. 

'  Polybius,  1.  xvi.  c.  39.  Conf.  Hie-         *  Joiephus,  Antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xju 
nonym.  in  Daniel,  c.  xL  c.  f'. 
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(mKP.  quarten  at  Andoch,  but  prepared  early  in  die  spring  far 
"'•.  renewing  hostilities  with  the  utmost  vigoor.  His  sons  Anlja 
cxiv"f  an<l  Mithridates,  hereditaiy  names  in  the  family  of  the  kiag 
B.  c.  197.  q£  Pontus,  to  whose  daughter  he  had  been  twen^-tfaree  yean 
married,  were  sent  before  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  army 
to  Sardes;  he  took  on  himself  the  command  of  his  fleet, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred  gsdleys,  with  which  be 
reduced  the  maritime  cities  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Coracesium  in  Cilicia.  While  diis 
place  detsuned  him  before  its  walls,  he  received  an  cmbsss} 
from  Rhodes,  which  is  memorable  for  the  boldness  with 
which  so  small  a  republic  ventured  to  defy  such  a  mighty 
monarch*  The  Rhodians,  adopting  the  style  of  Athens  in  die 
meridian  of  her  power,  forbade  Antiochus,  as  the  Athenians 
had  done  Artaxerxes',  to  pass  with  an  armed  force  beyond 
the  Chelidonian  isles.  If  he  transgressed  these  boundaries, 
which  lay  opposite  to  Coracesium  at  the  western  entrance 
of  the  same  bay,  the  Rhodians  said,  that  they  would  oppose 
him  with  their  utmost  might.  The  king,  dissembling  his 
indignation,  replied,  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  agunst 
Rhodes,  and  that  he  was  on  good  terms  with  its  Roma 
allies;  he  added,  that  the  Rhodians  would  soon  receive  from 
him  an  embassy  in  return,  to  remove  every  cause  of  jealousy^* 
Through  these  pacific  declarations  and. successive  miasioss 
to  Rhodes  and  to  Rome,  he  endeavoured  to  lull  the  sasfi- 
cions  of  states,  which,  being  themselves  deeply  engaged  is 
the  war  against  Philip,  were  not  on  their  part  unwilling  to 
temporize.  In  whatever  manner  the  fortune  of  that  wax 
should  be  decided,  Antiochus  expected  to  turn  the  event  to  hk 
advantage.  Should  the  Romans  be  repelled  from  Greece,  their 
Rhodian  and  Pergamenian  allies  would  no  longer  have  cour- 
age to  oppose  his  usurpations  in  Lesser  Asia;  should  Philip^ 
power,  on  the  contrary,  be  gready  reduced  by  the  war,  the 
representative  of  Scleucus  Nicator  might  revive  with  good 

*  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  c.         *  Tit  I/iv.  I.  xsxiii.  c.  20^  Coaf 
3li.  Polyb.  I.  xviii.  c.  22^24 
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success  his  claims  on  Macedon.  With  these  views  Antiochus   CHAP, 
sailed  round  to  Ephesus,  and  made  that  harbour  the  principal '■ — 


station  for  his  fleet:  his  land  army  lay  at  Sardes:  and  that  he 
might  have  no  disturbance  on  his  southern  frontier,while  he  car- 
ried on  his  great  designs  in  the  west,  he  entered  into  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  regency  of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  Cleopatra  and  Ptole- 
my Epiphanes,  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  with  a  promise,  that 
when  the  young  prince  was  of  an  age  to  consummate  the  nup- 
tials, Qeopatra  should  bring  him  for  her  dower  the  restored 
aHegtance  of  Ccde-Sjria  and  Phoenicia'. 

Meanwhile  Philip,  who  had  vainly  expected  assistance  pj^m^^ 
from  his  Syrian  ally,  was  defeated  in  the  decisive  batde  of  Kjlil'® 
Kynocephalae,  and  allowed  a  truce  of  four  months  to  nego-  niain, 
tiate  his  peace  with  Rome.    He  had  scarcely  obtained  this  eJw.  I.' 
boon  from  the  proconsul  Quintius,  when,  as  if  no  respite  had 
been  doomed  to  his  exertions,  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  from 
Thessaly  into  Macedon,  to  repel  an  incursion  of  the  Darda- 
nians,  the  fiercest  of  the  lUyrian  tribes,  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies. These  Barbarians  availed  themselves  of  his  absence, 
to  break  into  his  northern  frontier,  and  to  carry  their  devasta- 
tions through  the  richest  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Philip,  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  horse,  sur- 
prised and  routed  their  main  body  ^t  Stobi  in  Paeonia;  and 
then  directed  his  arms  against  their  numerous  parties  which 
were  scattered  over  the  country.   The  Dardanians  were  de- 
feated on  all  sides':  most  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword;  a 
remnant  escaped,  carrying  into  their  own  forest^  and  moun- 
tains, die  terror  of  the  Macedonian  name. 

After  this  fortunate  expedition,  Philip  went  into  winter  Hiaiotses 
quarters  at  Thessalonica,  formerly  Therma,  at  the  inmost  re-  neeus. 
cess  of,  the  Thermaic  gulph,  there  anxiously  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  his  ambassadors  from  Rome.  During  the  interval 
between  the  battle  of  Kynocephalae  and  the  conclusion  of 

'  Polybius,  I  xxviii.  c.  17.  Conf.      »  Tit.  Liv.  L  ixxiii.  c.  19. 
Hieronym.  in  Daniel »  c.  xi. 

Vol.  II.  3  N 
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CHAP,    peace,  his  success  against  the  Dardanxans  was  the  only  cir- 

XIX 

1^  cumstance  that  chequered  the  general  gloom  of  his  fortiuie. 


In  the  Peloponnesus,  in  Greece  beyond  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Lesser  Asia,  his  enemies  were  every  where  tri- 
umphant; for  though 'the  Romans  had  granted  him  a  tnice^ 
this  did  not  suspend  the  exertions  of  their  Achaean  and  Rho- 
dian  aUies.  Androsthenes,  now  commanding  for  him  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, was  encountered  by  the  Achaeans  at  Cleonae,  near 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nemea,  a  river  dividing  the  territories 
of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  so  named  because  it  flows  bto 
the  Corinthian  gulph  from  the  district  Nemea  in  Argolis,  re- 
nowned for  the  Nemean  games.   The  Achaeans  were  coiii- 
manded  by  Nicostratus,  then  pretor,  a  general  of  abilities 
and  enterprise.  He  totally  defeated  Androsthenes,  killed  fif- 
teen hundred  of  his  men,  and  made  three  hundred  prisoners. 
The  remains  of  the  discomfited  army  threw  themselves  into 
Corinth,  the  only  retreat  for  them  now  open  in  all  Pelopon- 
nesus^* 
Submission     In  Greece  beyond  the  Isthmus,  the  only  nations  adverse 
tsamanianB.  to  the  Roman  cause  were  the  Acamanians  and  Bicotians^  the 
oxiv™!!,      fiormer  out  of  fidelity  to  their  ancient  alliance  with  Philip,  and 
B.C.  t97.   iJieir  high  sense  of  honour^^;  the  latter  from  sentiments  and 
principles  of  a  quite  contrary  complexion.  Widi  unconunon 
bravery,  seconded  by  skill  and  perseverance,  the  Acamanians 
in  their  capital  Leucas,  opposed  Lucius  Quintius,  the  procon- 
sul's brother^  who  had  attacked  them  with  his  fleet  from  Cor- 
cyra;  nor  did  they  think  of  capitulation,  until  they  learned 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Kynocephalae.  Upon  this  me* 
lancholy  intelligence,  the  capital,  as  well  as  all  the  infierior 
cities  of  Acamania,  craved  the  protection  of  the  victors^'. 

'  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xzxiii.  c.  14.  &  seq.  Fhilocles  had  made  him  commit  his 

PhUocles  still  held  Corinth  for  Phi-  army  in  the  field,  ab<Nit  6,000  men, 

lip,  but  th^  general  had  afforded  to  Androsthenes;  but  he  durst  not 

grounds  for  suspecting  his  fidelity;  punish,    and  feared  to  ofieod  his 

and  fatally  betrayed  his  master,  as  Corinthian  governor, 

will  be  hereafter  seen,  in  a  concern  *®  Polybius,  I.  iv.  c.  30. 

still  dearer  to  him  than  the  Corin-  **  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  IT. 
thian  citadel  Philip's  suspicions  of 
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* 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  how  the  Boeotians  were   chap. 

XIX 

surprised  into  a  reluctant  alliance  with   Rome.   But  Bra-^; — ; — ^- 

*^  ^  ,  Factions  in 

chylles,  their  banished  pretor,  with  many  of  his  adherents,  Roeotia.— 
having  followed  the  fortunes  of  Philip,  had  been  taken  among  tioq  of  the 
other  prisoners  in  the  service  of  that  prince.  Upon  an  appli-eh^^.  "' 
cation  to  the  proconsul  from  the  commonwealth  of  Boeotia,  ^^^^{ 
these  prisoners  were  restored  to  their  country  rather  through  ^*  ^-  *^^- 
policy  than  generosity;  for  Quintius,  who  was  apprised  of  the 
movements  of  Antiochus,  foresaw  new  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  that  prince,  still  more  dangerous  than  those  just  ter- 
minated with  Philip,  and,  therefore,  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  establish  throughout  Greece,  which  was  likely  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  approaching  conflict,  the  fair  renown  of  the 

• 

Romans,  not  only  for  warlike  valour,  but  for  indulgence  and 
clemency.  Brachylles  and  his  partisans  had  no  sooner  return- 
ed to  their  country,  than  its  councils  were  filled  yith  discord. 
Instead  of  ascribing  their  release  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
Roman  general,  they  procured  a  deputation  of  their  country-  , 
men  to  thank  Philip,  as  if  they  had  oeen  solely  indebted  to 
him  for  that  favour,  in  which  he  had  really  no  share.  Those 
of  the  Bceotians,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were 
calumniated  or  insulted;  their  pretensions  were  slighted  at 
every  competition  for  office  or  emolument:  and  in  the  room 
of  Zeuxippus,  a  man  highly  acceptable  to  the  Romans,  Bra- 
chylles, chief  of  the  adverse  faction,  was  elected  pretor.  The 
defeated  party  felt  the  utmost  indignation  at  these  proceed- 
ings, and  complained  that,  if  their  adversaries  could  behave 
with  such  insolence,  when  th^  legions  were  almost  at  their 
gates,  their  own  condition  would  be  altogether  deplorable 
when  these  forces  should  return  to  Italy,  and  Boeotia  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Macedonian  faction.  Zeuxippus  knew 
no  better  method  both  for  removing  the  immediate  griev- 
ance, and  warding  off  the  apprehended  danger,  than  the  de- 
struction of  Brachylles.  He  proposed  his  assassination  to 
Quintius;  but  the  Roman  declined  to  have  any  concern  in  so 
black  a  transaction.  Brachylles,  however,  was  assassinated. 
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CHAP,   as  he  retunied  from  a  drankea  festivid  aorroQiidcd  fay  a 

XIX 

■         —  crowd  of  buffoons  and  parasites,  wretohes  contenApdUe  for 


their  profligacy  in  the  most  profligate  of  all  the.Greek  com* 
monwealths.   His  murderers  were  three  Italians  and  three 
Etolians,  who  escaped  undiscovered  in  the  throng;  and,  as 
the  death  of  Brachylles  only  increfised  the  evils  for  which 
it  had  been  deemed  the  remedy,  Zeuxippus,  the  instigator  of 
it,  fled  for  refuge  to  Athens:  Fisistratus,  thq  most  noted  of 
his  adherents,  was  accused,  seized,  and  executed*^. . 
Romans  in      ^^^  ^^  death  of  one  of  the  conspirators  and  the  banish- 
^^^"'^^roent  of  the  other,  did  not  satisfy  the  Boeotians  for  the  loss 
murdered,  of  their  pretor  Brachylles.    They  felt  the  most  implacable 
animosity  to  the  Romans,  whom  they  regarded  as  acocHii- 
plices  in  his  murder,  atid  as  the  original  authors  of  all  theirbwn 
misfortunes.  Conscious  of  total  inability  to  carry  on  an  open 
war,  they  (j^termined  to  have  recourse  to  vengeance  more 
secret,  but  not  less  effectual.  While  the  proconsul  kept  his 
head  quarters  at  Elataea  in  Phocis,  his  soldiers  were  indulged 
with  furloughs  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring  districts, 
that  they  might,  as  inclination  prompted  them,  gratify  their 
curiosity  or  supply  their  wants.  Of  those  who  in  such  excur- 
sions entered  the  territory  of  Bceotia,  few  were  observed  to 
return:  they  were  waylaid  by  assassins  in  secret  lurking 
places;  sometimes  they  were  decoyed  to  shops  and  taverns^ 
designedly  left  empty  for  the  purpose  of  murder.  As  the  Ro« 
inan  soldiers  were'  well  provided  with  money,  avarice  ex* 
tended  the  havoc  which  vengeance  had  begun;  and  not  less 
than  five  hundred  of  them  were  missing.  Qjointius  sent  am- 
bassadors into  BoBotia,  accompanied  with  a  proper  detach* 
ment  of  troops,  to  inquire  into  the  robberies  and  murders 
which  he  suspected.   Many  dead  bodies  were  dragged  up 
from  the  lake  Copais,  into  which  they  had  been  sunk  by 
weights  for  concealment.  The  cities  of  Coronaea  and  Acre- 
phia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  lake,  were  found  to  have 

i«  Conf.  Polybius,  1.  xviii.  t.  26. 1,  xx.  c  7. 1.  xxiii.c  2.  &  Tit.  Lit.  1. 
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infamoiiftly  distitigaiahed  themselves  above  all  other  places   QHAf . 
in  BcBOtia,  in  these  deeds  of  darkness.   Qaintius  demanded  •^-*-«'^ — 


from  the  general  council  of  Boeotia,  that  the  assassins  should 
be  punished;  and  that  a  talent^'  should  be  paid  for  each  Ro« 
man  soldier  that  had  disappeared.  The  Bisotians  declined 
compliance,  on  pretence  that,  as  nothing  had  been  done  bj 
general  consent,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  of  individuals.  The  proconsul,  therefore,  after  sending 
an  embassy  to  the  Acheans  and  Athenians  to  justify  his  re* 
'  sumption  of  arms,  invaded  the  territory  of  Coronaa  and 
Acraephia,  and  prepared  to  assault  these  obnoxious  cities.  In 
this  extremity,  the  Boeotians  thought  proper  to  subtnit  to 
whatever  was  required  of  them,  only  obtaining  a  mitigation 
of  the  mulct  through  the  intercession  of  the  Achaeans^^.  Peace 
being  thus  reestablished,  the  proconsul  withdrew  to  his 
former  quarters  at  Elataea,  after  committing  the  'government  of 
Boeotia  to  sueh  persons  as  he  had  the  least  reason  to  distrust. 

During  these,  proceedings  of  the  Romans  in  Greece,  their  Operntkmt 
Rhodian  allies  had  been  diligent  to  avail  themselves  of  Phi-  diana 
lip's  defeat  at  K3mocephalse.  They  collected  an  army  com-  |^]"p>s  ^ 
posed  of  Europeans,  Asiatics,  and  even  of  many  unknown  ^^^  '^ 
nations  of  Africa,  with  all  of  whom  their  industrious  island  oiy^p* 
had  been  .long  linked  iii  the  bonds  of  amity  and  commerce;  B.  ci.  i9r. 
smd  invaded  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Caria,  particularly 
the  maritime  district  Persea,  which  Philip  in  the  height  of  his 
power  had  wrested  from  their  republic.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  Alabanda,  in  which  the  Rhodians  obtained  a  decisive  vie* 
tory^^.  The  strongholds  of  Stratonicasa  and  Bargyliie  saved 
the  discomfited  army,  and  were  so  ably  defended  by  Dino* 
crates,  Philip's  general  in  Caria,  that  they  continued  to  hold 
out,  until  assailed  shortly  afterwards  by  Antiochus,  who 
usurped  them  to  himself  with  equal  disregard  to  the  rights  of 
the  Rhodians  his  enemies,  and  of  Philip  his  ally. 

» 3  193/.  15*.        *-*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  29        »*  Id.  ibid  c  18. 
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CHAP*       Amidst  these  various  events,  all  of  them  so  adverse  to  Phi- 
lip, his  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome;  and  together  with 


pnec        them,  ten  commissioners  sent  b^  die  senate  to  assist  Quintius 
Fhii^froiii  u^  adjusting  the  peace  with  Macedon*    The  commissioners^ 
Q?^       among  whom  the  Romans  had  taken  care  to  send  Suipicius 
BC  196    ^^  Villius,  who  had  successively  commanded  armies  in  Illy- 
ricum  and  Greece,  repaired  to  the  proconsul  at  his  head  quar- 
ters in  Elataea,  to  which  place  he  had  just  returned  after  pu- 
nishing the  crimes  of  the  Bteouans.  In  this  Phocian  city,  the 
conditions  of  peace  were  specified,  of  which  only  the  outline 
had  been  drawn  by  the  senate,  but  of  which  the  particular 
articles  had  been  left  to  the  future  decision  of  Quintius  and 
hb  assessors*  Assuming  their  complete  rights  as  conquerors, 
these  Romans  prescribed,  that  before  the  Isthmian  games, 
the  celebration  of  which  was  fast  approaching,  Philip  should 
surrender  to  them  those  cities  in  Greece  still  held  by  his  gar- 
risons;  that  all  others  in  that  country  should  be  declared  free; 
that  the  Macedonian  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Thrace,  from  the  narrow  seas,  and  from  Caria;  and  that  all 
the  Greek  cities  in  those  parts  should  resume  their  ancient 
laws  and  liberties*  Philip  was  farther  required  to  restore  all 
prisoners  and  deserters;  to  surrender  all  his  ships  of  war,  ex- 
cept five  small  vessels,  and  a  galley  of  sixteen  banks  of  oars, 
destined  rather  for  ostentation  than  use;  and  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand talents,  one  half  of  that  sum  immediately,  the  remainder 
in  the  course  of  ten  years*  His  son  Demetrius  was  to  remain 
at  Rome  until  these  conditions  were  fulfilled^^* 
bduniftii        Meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were  at  hand,  a  solemnity 
fl^J^l^j^l^  always  crowded  by  spectators,  both,  from  the  fondness  of  the 
lion  of  the  Greeks  for  such  shows,  and  from  the  central  scene  of  exhibi- 
Greeoe.     tion*  The  Romans,  also,  were  on  this  occasion  to  be  present, 
exM.  1.      from  whom  the  Greeks  expected  publicly  to  hear  their  fate; 
and  this  circumstance,  as  it  gave  the  deepest  interest,  brought 
vast  accessions  of  people  to  the  solemnity*  Before  the  time 
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appointed  for  the  games,  Qtuntius  with  the  commissionera  chap. 
proceeded  from  Elataea  to  Anticyra,  and  from  thence  sidled  to  ■ 
Corinth.  The  religious  ceremonies  had  been  performed;  the 
spectators  had  taken  their  seats;  and  the  combatants  were  pre* 
pared  to  commence  their  accustomed  exhibitions.  A  herald, 
aa  usual,  proceeded  into  the  middle  of  the  arena,  but,  being 
previously  instructed  by  Quintius,  instead  of  declaring,  as  on: 
ordinary  occasions,  well  known  particulars  concerning  the 
games  and  those  offering  to  contend  in  them,  he  proclaimed 
with  a  loud  and  clear  voice  in  the  name  of  the  Romans  and 
Titus  Quintius  their  general,  complete  liberty,  both  civil  and 
political,  to  the  Corinthians,  Phocians,'  Locrians,  the  island 
of  Euboea,  and  the  four  districts  of  Thessaly:.  thus  particula- 
rizing those  communities  that  had  longest  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  Macedon.  The  joy  was  greater  than  the  minds 
of  men  could  contain.  Their  sympathy  with  each  other 
heightened  its  intensity.  The  herald  was  ordered  by  them  to 
repeat  sounds  so  pleasing  to  their  ears;  at  the  distinct  hearing 
of  which,  the  whole  assembly  was  in  commotion:  the.  wrest- 
lers and  reciters  disappeared,  the  noise  of  acclamation  re- 
sounded from  the  two  seas  of  Corinth,  and  such  multitudes 
advanced  to  thank  and  salute  the  proconsul,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  vigour  of  youth  (he  was  then  in  his  thirty-third 
year)  and  the  alacrity  derived  from  seeing  his  labours  re- 
warded with  so  much  public  happiness,  could  have  saved  him 
&x}m  being  overwhelmed  and  stifled  by  their  cumbersome 
kindness.  For  many  succeeding  days,  the  games  being  has- 
tily slurred  over  without  interest,  and  without  attention^^, 
the  deputies  of  the  several  states  were  solely  occupied  in  con- 
gratulating each  other,  and  in  decreeing  crowns  and  statues^' 
to  Quintius  and  the  Romans;  men  who  had  passed  the  seas, 
and  by  their  own  exertions  and  dangers,  unlocked  the  chains 
of  Greece,  and  restored  to  that  country  its  hereditary  free- 
dom. The  generosity  of  those  remote  strangers  appeared  in 
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CHAP,   tile  mere  atrikinfr  Ufl(lit,  when  contrasted  wiiii  the  selfish  po- 
' — Iky  <^  Alexander's  successors,  who,  though  Greeks  them- 


selves, had  so  often  deluded  their  unhappy  brethren  with  un- 
sidistandal  prospects  of  liberty,  only  to  plunge  diem  the 
deeper  into  real  servitude*  But  there  was  a  nation,  it  seemed, 
in  the  western  world,  raised  up  by  th.e  bounty  of  heaven,  to 
diffuse  the  koestioiable  Uessings  which  itself  enjoyed;  to  fight 
agiednst  unjust  domination  wherever  it  prevailed;  and  to  spare 
neither  labour,  nor  treasure,  nor  blood,  to  defisnd  the  cause 
of  the  injured,  and  to  make  law  and  right  triumphant  over 
brute  fierce". 
EiiDbiiMics  To  die  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  which  was  re- 
Greek  ^  garded  as  the  scene  not  merely  of  amusement,  but  of  most 
UeufarU^'^'  important  business,  there  had  come  ambassadors  from  An* 
Antiociiis.  tiochus,  Philip,  Eumenes,  and  all  the  kings  who,  eidier  from 
--  affection  or  policy,  claimed  connexion  with  Greece.  These 
ambassadors,  as  well  as  deputies  from  the  several  republics, 
had  most  of  them  very  serious  affairs  to  transact  widi  the 
proconsul;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  their 
transactions  were  public.  From  respect  to  so  g^at  a  prince, 
the  minister  sent  by  Antiqchus  was  heard  first.  The  object  of 
his. commission  was  to  persuade  Quintius  and  his  assessors, 
that  the  king  of  Syria  wished  to  maintain  peace  widi  die  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies.  But  his  professions, on  this  subject  were 
I>elied  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Andochus,  when  he  advanced 
westward  to  the  Grecian  sea,  had  no  sooner  found  that  Phi- 
lip was  defeated  at  Kynocephals,  dian  he  hastened  to  invade 
his  possessions  in  Caria  and  Mysia,  and  had  made  himself 
master  of  Bargylis  in  the  former  province,  and  Abjrdus 
in  the  latter.  These  proceedings  were  totally  incompadble 
with  the  views  of  Rome,  which  purposed  to  emancipate 
'  the  cities  of  Caria,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
confederacy  with  die  Rhodians;  and  which  had  not  or*- 
dered  Abydus,  and  other  places  near  die  Hellespont,  to  be 
evacuated  by  Philip,  that  strongholds  so  important  because 
commanding  the  passage  between  Asia  and  Europe,  might  be 
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seized  by  a  prince  equally  ambitious  and  still  more  powerful,    chap. 


XIX. 


Quintius  therefore  answered  the  Syrian  ambassador  widiout 
any  of  that  reserve  or  ambiguity,  which  had  been  thought 
necessary  before  the  humiliation  of  the  king  of  Macedon. 
He  told  him,  that  his  master  must  relinquish  his  unjust  con- 
quests; that  he  must  abstain  from  all  vexations  of  the  Greeks 
in  Asia;  and  that  he  must  no  longer  entertain  die  design, 
which  his  usurpations  near  the  narrow  seas  made  manifest, 
of  passing  personally  into  Europe,  or  of  sending  an  army 
thidier^.  After  thus  dismissing  the  Syrian,  Quinttus  found 
little  difficulty  in  settling  all  affairs  amicably  with  the  ambas-^ 
sadors  of  the  other  kings  as  well  as  with  the  Greek  depu- 
ties". 

Those  of  the  Etolians  alone,  exclaimed  against  the  terms  Complaints 
of  peace.  They  said  that,  while  many  distant  commonwealths  11^11^. 
in  Asia  were  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  independence, 
the  cities  in  Proper  Greece,  garrisoned  by  Philip,  Were  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Romans;  and  that  this,  in  effect,  was  no- 
thing but  a  transfer  from  one  master  to  another:  at  the  same 
time  they  complained  of  their  own  unworthy  treatment, 
boasting  that,  without  their  assistance,  the  Romans  could 
neither  have  defeated  the  king  of  Macedon,  nor  even  have 
set  foot  in  Greece*^.  These  remonstrances,  not  altogether  ab- 
surd, might  have  had  some  weight,  had  they  come  from  any 
other  quarter.  But  all  knew,  that  the  Etolians  were  provok- 
ed at  not  being  allowed  to  recover  those  fortresses  in  the 
territories  of  their  neighbours,  from  which  they  had  former- 
ly carried  on  their  depredations;  and  none  could  imagine  for 
a  moment,  that  any  generous  concern  for  the  public  safety 
actuated  a  people  whose  insolence,  rapacity,  and  cruelty, 
rendered  them  a  disgrace  to  the  Grecian  name. 

When  the  business  of  the  assembly  was  concluded,  Qoin-  'i  rans«e- 
flus  still  remained  in  Corinth,  that  he  might  superintend  the  Romftn 
complete  execution  of  the  treaty  in  that  and  the  neighbour^  ^^'^ 
ing  districts.'  Most  of  the  Roman  commissioners  dispersed,  ^<>rneiiaii' 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  Thrace,  to  Caria,  to  the  camps  of  Philip  and 

'^     "^  "^         to  the  Eto- 
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CHAP.    Antiochus  and  of  PbiKp.  Cncius  Cornelius,  who  was  sent 
' —  to  the  Uttter  prince,  after  settling  with  him  afiairs  of  less 


moment^  asked  whether  he  might  give  him  an  advice  diat 
appeared  highly  seasonable   and  salutary.    Philip  replied, 
that  nothing  could  please  him  more*  Cornelius  then  said, 
that  as  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  soon  embroiled  with 
Antiochus,  it  would  be  useful  for  Philip  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  the  senate,  that  the  peace  which  he  had  just  ob- 
tained might  be  followed  by  a  closer  intimacy  and  real  con- 
fidential  friendship  with  the  republic:  otherwise  the  Romans 
might  suspect  that,  notwithstanding  his  declared  purpose  of 
maintaining  peace,  he  only  lay  in  wait  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  cooperating  with  his  ancient  ally.  Philip  heark- 
ened to  the  counsel,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  giver  of 
it,  and  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Rome^\  From  Tempe, 
where  this  conference  was  held,  Cornelius  crossed  about  se- 
venty miles  over  Greece  to  Thermuro,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Etolia,  and  the  stated  place  of  convention  for  the  deputies  of 
•  that  district.  The  Etolians  complained  in  their  usual  oflfen- 
sive  strain,  that  the  Romans  behaved  to  theib  now,  with  a 
degree  of  haughtiness  which  they  had  not  assumed  during 
the  dependence  of  the  Macedonian  war.  Without  entering 
with  them  into  any  altercation  on  that  subject,  Cornelius 
gave  them  his  advice,  that  if  in  any  particular  they  diougkt 
themselves  aggrieved,  they  should  send  their  ambassadors  to 
Rome;  every  equitable  request,  he  said,  would  be  granted 
by  the  senate.  The  Etolians,  because  they  saw  no  better  re- 
medy, consented  to  have  recourse  to  this  measure^. 
Antiooiiiu*      Meanwhile  Antiochus,  though  he  talked  only  of  peace, 
Seileg«'     continued  to  prosecute  his  conquests  in  Lesser  Asia.  Even 
wndTuuiip.^^  free  cities  on  the  western  coast,  which  had  entered  into 
mous.        treaties  with  his  ancestors  on  a  footing  of  independence,  ei- 
exWi.  1.     ther  submitted  to  his  arms,  or  were  kept  in  a  state  of  siege 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Sm3aiiaand  Lampsacus  still  continued 
to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  Antiochus  spared  no  ezer- 
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tioDB  to  take  them,  becaose  the  fonner  encounged  what  he   CHA.V. 
called  rebellion  in  all  the  neighbouring  commonwealths  of 
Ionia,  and  the  latter  inspired  the  same  stubborn  spirit  into 
the  cities  in  its  vicinity  around  the  narrow  seas.  But  the  im- 
patience of  a  haughty  mind,  intoxicated  by  a  long  flow  of 
prosperity,  made  him  commit  a  work  of  time  and  perBever« 
ance  to  his  generals.  Whilethey  employed  arms  and  negotia- 
tion against  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus,  the  king  crossed^  the  HbThra- 
Hellespont  into  Thrace,  and  made  himself  master  of  thcdltioDr^ 
Cheraonesus,  a  valuable  slip  of  land  about  fifty  miles  long,  ^^^^' 
and  fifteen  broad,  adorned  by  eleven  Greek  cities**,  and  ®-  ^"  *^*' 
which,  though  secured  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  across  the 
Isthmus  of  thirty-seven  furlongs,  was  altogether  defenceless 
against  a  naval  am^ament.  Having  effected  this  conquest, 
Antiochus  set  himself  to  repair  Lysimachia,  which  then  lay 
in  ruins  at  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus.  This  city,  which 
commemorated  the  name  and  transient  empire  of  Lysima- 
chus,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Thracians;  and  though  re- 
peatedly rebuilt,  had  been  as  often  demolished  by  those  bar- 
barians, who  looked  on  it  with  hostile  jealousy  as  a  bulwark 
raised  to  control  their  savage  independence.  That  no  dis* 
turbance  might  be  given  to  his  workmen  by  those  fierte 
tribes,  Antiochus  marched  into  their  country,  and  repressed 
their  perpetual  tendency  to  aggression  by  making  them  feel 
the  power  of  his  arms.  » 

At  his  return  to  Lysimachia,  he  was  joined  by  the  Roman  CoDfcren- 
commissioners.  The  king  received  them  politely  and  hos-  ^e  Romtn 
pitably,  as  the  agents  of  a  state  with  which  he  wished  to  live  ^^^^^ 
in  peace;  and  civilities  were  continued  on  both  sides,  until  al^:^^^* 
convention  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs.  In 
this  convention,  Antiochus  was  assisted  by  the  same  mini- 
sters, whom  he  had  before  employed  as  ambassadors  to  the 
proconsul  Quintius;  the  Roman  commissionerB  not  oiriy  from  ' 
Thrace,  but  from  Caria,  were  present;  there  came  deputies 

»*  Polybius,  I.  xviii.  c.  30.  Tit.         *•  History  of  Ancient  Grttce^  c, 
Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  38.  xivii. 
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CHAP,  also  from  the  besieged  dcies  Smyiua  and  LaraMacus.  Tbe 
' —  Romaos  did  not  dissemUe,  that  die  wh<de  erf*  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings^  since  he  had  in  the  former  year  left  Antioch,  were 
highly  offensive  to  their  republic.  They  told  him  that  he  must 
instandy  abandon  the  conquests  that  he  had  made  belonging 
eidier  to  Egypt,  dieir  ancient  ally,  or  to  MacedoOi  of  late 
become  their  tributar^^  Antiochus  replied,  that  with  Ptole- 
my the  young  king  of  Egypt,  he  had  setded  all  differences, 
4nd  betrothed  to  that  prince  his  daughter  Cleopatra.  That  as 
to  the  cities,  in  Caria  or  in  Thrace,  which  were  claimed  ei- 
ther by  Ptolemy  or  by  Philip,  they  had  been  unjustly  wrested 
from  his  ancestors,  during  the  distractions  of  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy. But  he  had  determined  to  vindicate  his  undovdbted 
rights  as  successor  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  now  repair- 
ing Lysimachia  which  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  Seleucus  by 
virtue  of  his  victory  over  Lysimachus.  **  That  unfortunate 
city,  once  the  seat  of  a  great  kingdom,  had  been  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  hostile  barbarians,  unrelenting  foes  to  every 
noble  pursuit  and  every  praiseworthy  art.  But  he  had  resolv- 
ed in  spite  of  their  blind  fury,  that  Lysimachia  should  re- 
sume its  pristine  splendour,  and  contain  fhe  palace  of  lus 
younger  son  Seleucus,  whose  name  alone  asserted  fair  pre- 
tensions to  dominion  over  Thrace."  "  The  Romans,"  he 
thought,  ^*  were  too  busy  with  their  remonstrances;  he  con- 
cerned not  himself  about  their  transactions  in  Italy,  he  knew 
not  why  they  should  interfere  unseasonably  in  the  afliurs  of 
the  East."  To  this  speech  of  the  king,  the  deputies  of  Smyr- 
na began  to  reply;  but  as  they  treated  his  pretensions  with 
great  freedom,  and  proceeded  in  strong  terms  to  arraign  his 
injustice,  still  addressing  themselves  to  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners, Antiochus  said,  that  he  would  no  long<er  hear  such 
language.  Had  it  become  necessary  to  discuss  his  interests 
before  judges,  he  would  have  chosen  for  umpires  not  the 
Romans,  but  the  Rhodians,  an  Asiatic  power;  and  thus  say- 
ing, he  angrily  dissolved  the  assembly^'. 

? '  Polyhius,l.  xviii.  c.  32.    Tit  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  39. 
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A  refooit  at  this  time  reached  Lyaimachia,  which  engroft*   chap. 

XIX 

sed  the  attention  of  both  parties,  and  hmdered  them  from' 


thinking  of  any  future  meeting*  The  intelligence  was  con-  the'raonier 
veyed  bod)  to  Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  that  young  Pto-  ptoiemy— 
lemy  had  been  cut  oflF  by  conspiracy  at  Alexandria^.  We  Antiocho*' 
shall  explain  presendy  the  cause  of  this  rumour,  which,  be^^iogs  ther*. 
ing  believed  on  both  sides,  was  on  both  carefully  concealed,  oirmp. 
each  party  hastening  to  turn  such  an  important  event  to  hisB.  c.  196. 
advantage.  Antiochus  intrusted  to  his  son  Seleucus  the  af- 
fairs of  Thrace,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  proconsul  Quintius, 
and  sailed  widi  nearly  his  whole  fleet  towards  Egypt,  in  his 
sanguine  credulity  considering  the  vacant  throne  as  his  own« 
At  Patara  in  Lycia,  he  first  learned  the  falsehood  of  the  re- 
port: a  mutiny  among  his  sailors  detained  him  on  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia*  To  appease  this  sedition,  and  compensate  for 
his  own  disappointment,  he  puiposed  to  invade  and  plunder 
the  rich  island  of  Cyprus,  then  dependent  on  Egypt,  but  was 
overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia, 
which  destroyed  the  best  part  of  his  fleet.  With  the  remain- 
der, he  sailed  to  Seleucia  Pieria,  and  giving  orders  for  the 
repair  of  his  shattered  ships,  and  the  rebuilding  of  new  ones 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  harbours  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia, 
he  conducted  his  army  into  winter  quarters  at  Andoch'^. 

The  report  of  Ptolemy's  murder  originated  in  a  conspi-  n^  eon- 
racy  really  formed  against  that  prince  by  Scopas  the  Etolian,  *^'*^^ 
who,  not  contented  with  the  immense  riches  which  he  had  }*toieiny— 

Punish- 

amassed  in  the  service  of  Egypt,  had  the  presumption  to  mentor 
aspire  to  the  throne.  But  as  his  imprudence  equalled  his 
audacity,  the  criminal  design  was  discovered  by  Aristomenes 
the  Acamanian  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution;  and  Scopas 
was  surprised,  seieed,  and  put  to  death  with  all  his  accom- 
plices. The  most  noted  of  these  accomplices  was  Dicaear- 
chus,  a  sea  commander  formerly  employed  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who,  when  he  sailed  against  the  unfortunate 
islands  called  Cyclades,  erected  altars  to  impiety  and  injus- 

••  Appian  <le  R«b,  Syriac.  c   4  *'  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxjciii.  c.  41, 
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CHAP,    tke*  He  was  the  only  osie  of  die  tniton  who  died  by  tor- 
'  — tore;  a  panisfaoient  never  leas  odious  dun  when  iitfliawl  on 

his  monstrous  crimes*  Sfaordy  after  diis  tranaactioo,  the 
gency  of  Egjrpt  celebrated  the  festival  of  Ptokmy's 
tion  before  be  entered  his  fifteenth  year^.  It  was  performed 
with  great  magnificence;  and  Ptolemy  thenceiorward  reigned 
in  his  own  person,,  though  the  government  contincd  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  aUe  and  faithful 


Qnintiiu'  During  these  proceedings  in  the  East,  Quintius  remained 
procMd-  with  his  army  in  Greece,  and  obtained  more  fiune  by  hb 
GreeM.  popular  manners  and  equity,  than  he  had  formeriy  acquired 
^Ih^  by  his  great  military  success.  The  Romans  were  so  OMich 
B.  C.  195.  pleased  with  his  behaviour,  that  they  committed  to  his  ma* 
nagement  whatever  remained  to  be  done  £or  tranquillizing 
that  country,  and  rendering  it  subservioit  to  d^r  views. 
He  had  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  Etolians;  he  had  pu* 
nished  the  crimes  of  the  Boeotians;  he  had  completely  hum- 
bled Philip*  But  one  enemy  still  remained  in  the  bowds  of 
Greece,  without  the  extirpation  of  whom,  the  great  work  of 
liberty  and  security  could  not  be  deemed  perfect.  We  have 
seen  how  Philip,  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  delivered  the 
city  of  Argos  as  a  deposit  into  the  hands  of  Nabis  the  ener- 
getic tyrMit  of  Sparta.  Nabis,  with  a  degree  of  treadiery 
worthy  of  his  character,  instantly  betrayed  his  trust,  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Quintius,  supplied  that  general 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  act  against  Macedon,  and  expected 
to  retain  Argos  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  To  deliberate 
on  this  matter,  the  proconsul  summoned  a  convention  of  the 
allies  to  Corinth.  The  Achaeans,  Athenians,  Thessalians,  in  a 
word,  all  the  states  which  had  either  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, or  which  had  been  recently  emancipated,  appeared 

5°  Polybius,  1.  xviii.  c.  38.  This  French  at  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
was  in  the  9th  from  the  death  of  andria,  and  deposited  with  other 
Philopater,  or  the  9th  year  of  the  momnnents  from  £gypt  in  the  oouK 
reign  of  r»  vtu,  "  the  younjip  kinj^  of  the  British  Museum^  June  1803. 
Epiphanea;"  according  to  the  fa-  Of  this  more  hereafter. 
mouR  i^iscription   taken   frgm  the  3^  Polybius,  1.  xvHi.  c.  36—^ 
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in  this  assembly  by  their  deputies:  even  the  Etoliais,  refitu:-   CHAP. 
tory  as  they  always  were,  did  not  think  fit  to  be  absent.  — 

Quintius  opened  the  business,  by  observing;  that  for  the  war 
carried  on  against  Philip,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  each 
their  separate  motives,  and  had  united  in  punishing  a  prince 
notoriously  hostile  to  both.  But  the  question,  which  he  now 
submitted  to  their  decision,  was  of  a  nature  altogether  difier- 
ent>  since  it  concerned  the  Greeks  only:  would  they  allow 
Argos,  a  city  ancient  and  noble,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
Peloponnesus,  to  remain  a  prey  to  the  tyrant  Nabisf  This 
was  the  subject  which  he  had  to  propose  for  their  delibera- 
tion, determined  to  be  guided  in  his  conduct  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority^^.  Upon  this,  the  chief  of  the  Athenian  de* 
patation  rose  up,  and  observed,  that  die  generosity  of  Rome 
was  beyond  all  praise,  which,  when  its  assistance  was  im- 
plored, had  defended  the  Greeks  against  Philip,  and  which 
now,  spontaneously  and  without  solicitation,  was  ready  to 
defend  them  against  a  tyvdiat  still  more  detestable.  The 
orator  then  expressed  his  indignation  against  those  who,  af-* 
fecting  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  were  disposed  ra- 
ther to  calumniate  the  Romans  for  supposed  events,  never 
likely  to  happen,  than  to  express  due  gratitude  for  that  be- 
neficent and  glorious  revolution  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece, 
which  had  been  already  happily  accomplished. 

This  latter  observation,  appearing  to  glance  at  the  £to-Tbe  mean- 
lians,  called  up  Alexander  the  Isian,  the  principal  deputy  Gmks  and 
£rom  that  people,  a  man  with  whose  character  the  reader  isj^^^ 
not  unacquainted*  He  began. by  arraigning  the  Athenians, K<»^ 
who,  he  said,  had  of  late  years  debased  themsdves  as  much  Alexander 
by  a  mean  selfishness  and  the  vileness  of  flattery,  as  dieiruan. 
ancestors  had  formerly  been  illustrious  for  their  .generous 
and  manly  defence  of  the  common  interests  of  public  and 
universal  liberty.  With  regard  to  the  present  matter  of  de- 
liberation, he  knew  that  Argos  was  only  to  be  taken  from 
Nabis,  that  it  might  be  given  to  the  Achaeans,  who  had 

^^  Tit.  Liv.  1.  sxxiv.  c.  22. 
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GHAP.    ibmieriy  followed  the  standard  of  Philip,  and  who  wirre  to 

▼IT 

— — - — receive  this  boon  for  shameAdly  deserting  that  prince  in 
the  midst  of  his  adversity;  whereas  the  Etolians,  who  had 
always  been  sdlies  to  Rome,  and  who  had  never  violated  tiietr 
engagements,  were  deprived  of  the  promised  rewards  of 
their  signal  success  against  Macedon.  In  their  kagae  with 
the  Romans  against  diat  power,  it  had  been  stipulated,  that 
aH  conquered  cities  and  territories  should  bdong  to  the  Eto- 
lians; that  money,  prisoners,  movable  property  alone,  shoidd 
fidl  to  the  share  of  the  Romans:  yet  that  usurping  people, 
while  diey  flattered  their  allies  with  a  vain  shadow  of  free- 
dom, had  occupied  with  their  own  garrisons  Corinth,  Chalcis, 
and  Demetrias,  places  which,  in  the  bands  of  Philip,  they 
had  called  the  fetters  of  Greece.  Nabts  and  Argos  were 
only  mere  pretences  for  employing  their  armies  abroad,  until 
they  had  gratified  their  utmost  views  of  ambition.  Let  them 
wididraw  their  legions  to  Italy:  the  Etolians  undertook, 
that  Nabis  should  either  voluntarily  relinquish  Argos,  or  be 
compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to  the  consenting  wiO 
of  Greece'*. 
Answered  This  speech  of  Alexander,  less  absurd  dian  unseasonable, 
"Sr^^  «a>  a»«wered  with  much  indignation  bjr  Arist^nus,  pretor 
Ach«  s  ^'  ^^  Acheans.  Forbid  it,  he  exclaimed,  O  Jupiter!  and 
Argive  Juno!  that  a  city  under  your  immemcM'ial  pro- 
tection should  ever  become  the  impious  prize  of  an  ignoble 
combat  between  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  Nabis,  and  mur- 
derous Etolian  robbers!  The  sea,  interposed  between  us  and 
Etolia,  is  not  suflicient  for  our  defence.  How  wretched 
would  be  our  lot,  were  those  unprincipled  ruffians  to  plant 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus?  The  common  in- 
terest requires,  that,  before  the  Roman  armies  are  withdrawn, 
not  only  Argos  should  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Nabis, 
but  measures  of  the  utmost  vigour  adopted  for  restraining 
in  future  the  insufferable  enormities  of  the  Etolians.  Univer- 
sal acclamations  firom  all  sides  of  the  assemUy  justified  the 

*3  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  23. 
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QtrcHig  language  of  Aristaenus,  and  rendered  it  altogether   CHAP, 
unnecessary  for  Quintius  to  utter  a  single  word  in  defence 


of  the  proceedings  of  his  country.  War  against  Nabis  was 
decreed  by  general  consent:  the  deputies  returned  home  to 
hasten  their  respective  levies;  Quintius  ordered  his  lieu- 
tenants to  march  from  Elataea;  he  sent  an  ambassador  even 
into  Etolia,  requiring  that  state,  conformably  to  the  public 
resolution  of  the  confederates,  to  raise  its  contingent  of 
troops  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause^^. 

Though  this  requisition  was  not  complied  with,  the  army  wretehed 
was  one  of  the  most  numerous  that  ever  entered  Peloponne-  ^'^^^^ 
stts*  It  proceeded  by  hasty  marches  to  Argos,  and  encamped  <^ivm]^ 
within  four  miles  of  the  city.  The  government  of  the  place  B.C.  195. 
had  been  intrusted  by  Nabis  to  his  son-in-law  Pythagoras, 
who  was  also  his  wife's  brother;  for  a  complication  of  domes- 
tic ties  was  thought  necessary  by  Nabis  to  fix  a  brave  and 
able  man  in  his  service.  Such  was  Pythagoras;  whose  fidelity 
and  vigilance  were  put  to  the  test,  even  before  he  encoun- 
tered the  assault  of  the  Romans.  At  the  bare  rumour  of  their 
approach,  Damocles,  a  young  Argive,  aspired  to  the'fame  of 
liberating  his  country  without  the  aid  of  strangers.  His  de- 
sign was  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  who  sent  one  of  his 
guards  to  summon  him  from  the  midst  of  his  associates. 
Damocles,  perceiving  tiiat  the  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
encouraged  his  companions  to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
rather  than  suifer,  unrevenged,  the  tortures  ready  to  be  in- 
flicted on  them.  They  followed  him  to  the  marketplace, 
summoning  the  Ar^ves  to  liberty.  None  obeyed  the  invita- 
tion, such  was  the  fear  of  Pythagoras:  the  conspirators  were 
overpowered;  several  slain;  many  thrown  into  confinement, 
of  whom  a  part  escaped  in  the  following  night,  by  ropes  let 
down  from  their  prison  walk,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Ro- 
man camp.  The  fugitives  affirmed  to  Quintius  that  their  in- 
surrection would  have  been  crowned  with  success,  had  his 
army  been  nearer  to  Argos,  and  would  not  even  now  be  with- 

34  ifX,  c.  24. 
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CHAP,   oat  eflbct,  if  he  advanced  in  force  to  the  walk*  Quiatiua 
■         —  therefore  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  lightarmed  troops 


and  cavahy,  to  a  place  of  exercise  called  Cylabaris,  from  ibe 
tomb  of  an  ancient  king  of  that  name,  only  three  hundred 
paces  from  the  city.  But  instead  of  a  rising  of  the  townsmen 
in  his  favour,  a  party  of  the  garrison  made  a  spirited  sally 
'  from  the  gates.  Tlie  Lacedemonians,  however,  after  a  stout 
combat,  were  repelled,  and  Quintius  encamped  the  same  day 
on  the  field  of  batde.  Having  waited  twenty-four  hours 
longer,  without  perceiving  any  symptoms  of  commotion  in 
the  place,  he  called  a  council  to  deliberate  whether  he  should 
proceed  to  an  assault.  Most  of  the  allies  strongly  urged  that 
I  measure,  but  Aristaenus,  pretor  of  the  Achaeans,  was  anxious 

to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  place,  which  he  hoped  might 
soon  be  reunited  to  the  Achaean  league.  Quintius  also  was 
uni^illing  to  sully  his  fair  laurels  by  the  ruin  of  so  ancient 
and  so  venerable  a  city.   It  was  determined  therefore  to 
attack  the  tyrant  in  Laconia  itself,  on  the  presumption  diat 
when  his  own  kingdom  became  the  seat  of  a  desolating  war, 
Argos  could  not  long  be  retained  in  subjection  by  him^^. 
.,    .  .        For  making  this  attack,  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  the  pro- 
eonia         consul  Called  his  brother  Lucius,  with  forty  galleys,  from  the 
SliTrrnuit  harbours  of  Acamania:  half  that  number  of  ships  was  brought 
oiy^p       ^y  So^U^us,  admiral  of  the  Rhodians:  Eumenes,  emulating 
n  n'foe    ^^  active  zeal  of  his  father  Attains,  sailed  with  ten  stout 
galleys  to  the  Cyclades,  accompanied  by  more  than  thirty 
vessels  of  a  smaller  «size.  While  this  armament  invaded  the 
seacoast  of  Laconia,  and  gained  possession  of  one .  harbour 
after  another,  Quintius  conducted  bis  army  towards  Sparta, 
in  which  city  Nabis  had  fortified  himself  by  new  bulwarks. 
His  mercenaries  consisted  of  outlaws,  fugitives,  emancipated 
slaves,  and  devoted  bands  of  unprincipled  Cretans;  for  with 
Crete,  the  tyrant  had  long  maintained  an  indmate  correspon* 
dence,  and  even  gained  possession  of  several  districts  in  that 

^^  Tit.  Liv. ).  Kxxiv.  c.  35.  &  seq. 
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island,  which  supplied  him  with  instruments  the  fittest  for   CHAP. 

XIX 

his  purposes.  With  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  such  '■- 


troops,  still  more  formidable  by  their  quality  than  their  num- 
bers, Nabis  had  embodied  reluctant  crowds  of  armed  rustics 
from  all  parts  of  Laconia;  and  his  son-in-law  Pythagoras, 
equally  distinguished  by  zeal  and  enterprise,  had  contrived, 
after  the  proconsul's  departure  from  Argos,  to  drain  with 
safety  the  garrison  of  that  place,  and  to  throw  himself  with 
three  thousand  men  into  Sparta*  In  advancing  thither,  the  pro* 
consul,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  the  narrow  roads 
unoccupied.  But  this  was  the  tyrant's  artifice  for  throwing  him 
off  his  guard,  and  which  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  Romans 
were  surprised  by  a  sudden  sally,  while  they  took  up  ground 
for  their  encampment.  In  moving  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  they  were  again  attacked  with 
great  fury;  and  though  both  sallies  were  repelled  with  con* 
siderable  loss  to  the  assailants,  the  boldness  of  such  enter- 
prises taught  Quintius  what  obstinate  resistance  he  must  ex- 
pect in  his  endeavours  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place* 
He  therefore  fixed  his  camp  sCt  Amyclae,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Sparta,  and  after  desolating  that  beautiful  and  rich  dis- 
trict, directed  his  ravages  against  the  valley  under  mount 
Taygetus,  and  extended  them  from  thence  to  the  sea.  These 
movements  brought  him  into  the  neighbourhood  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Gythium,  the  prin- 
cipal harbour  of  Laconia.  The  place  had  been  defended  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  still  made  such  vigorous  resistance, 
that  Quintius  allowed  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  news 
of  the  capture  of  Gythium,  and  that  his  soldiers  had  been 
granted  their  lives,  turned  the  thoughts  of  Nabis  towards 
peace^*. 

Upon  demand  made  by  a  herald,  he  was  allowed  to  send  Confer- 
ambassadors  to  the  allied  camp.  He  sent  only  his  son-in-law  Quintiua 
Pythagoras;  and  with  one  sole  request,  that  he  might  be  ad-QJ^^*^'*- 
mitted  to  a  conference  with  the  Roman  general.  The  pkce  ?';:;•  ?•  ^ 

"  '^         B.  C.  195. 

Tit.  Lit.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  27 ^  &  seq. 
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(SUP.   fippoiated  was  a  plain,  overlooked  on  both  sides  by  rising 
■ '       '  ■  ■  grounds,  on  which  select  bodies  of  troops  from  either  parqr 


took  their  station*  Nabis  came  attended  by  a  few  of  his  life* 
guards:  the  proconsul  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Lu- 
cius, by  king  Eumenes,  by  Sosilaus  admiral  of  the  Rhodians, 
and  by  Aristeenus  the  Achaean  preton  Nabis  began  by  accu- 
sing the  Romans  of  inconstancy,   in  having  formerly  ac- 
cepted him  for  an  ally,  and,  without  the  smallest  ofence  on 
his  part,  now  treating  him  as  an  enemy.  You  formerly  called 
me  king,  I  am  now  denominated  a  tyrant!  because,  forsoodi, 
I  have  g^ven  liberty  to  slaves,  and  divided  small  portions  of 
land  to  the  poor  who  wanted  bread.  Do  not,  Quintius,  esu- 
mate  the  Spartan  institutions  by  your  own*  You  Romans 
hold  the  multitude  in  no  account,  and  consider  tl^e  many  as 
made  for  the  conveniency  of  the  few.  ^^  Lycurgus  was  of  a 
different  mind;  and  by  equalizing  possessions  and  honours, 
sought  to  diffuse  patriotism  and  valour  through  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Yet,  by  whatever  title  you  may  call  me,  I  am 
the  same  man  with  whom  you  before  treated  amicably; 
nor  have  my  circumstances,  since  that  time,  undergone  the 
smallest  alteration."  In  this  speech  Nabis  played  the  sophist, 
but  in  the  character  of  sophist,  Quintius  was  not  to  be  out- 
done by  him.  Accordingly,  in  making  his  reply,  the  Roaun 
aflBrmed  that  his  former  transaction  with  Nabb  ought  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  treaty,  since  no  friendly  en- 
gagement could  take  place  between  the  deliverers  of  Greece 
from  slavery,  and  the  fiercest  and  most  sanguinary  of  usur- 
pers. The  Romans  had  not  crossed  the  seas  to  iree  from  the 
dominion  of  Philip,  Jassus,  Bargyliw,  and  other  places  almost 
unknown  in  history,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  at  the  mercy 
of  Nabis,  Argos  and  Lacedasmon,  two  illustrious  luminaries 
of  Peloponnesus.  They  meant  to  render  their  work  complete, 
and  to  punish  the  violator  of  every  right  most  essential  to 
society^  who  had  the  impudence  to  justify  his  enormities  by 
the  misappliedexampk  of  Lycurgus;  an  example  preposterous 
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in  the  mouth  of  one  who  had  filled  the  best  regulated  common-  OHAP. 
wealths  with  npint  and  murder;  who  had  usurped  Messene,  i 
a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome;  and  who^  infesting  by  his  pira- 
cies the  seas  round  the  Malian  promontory,  had  rendered 
them  more  hostile  to  the  Romans  than  were  the  coasts  of 
Macedon  in  the  time  of  open  war  with  Philip.  By  two  things 
chiefly  a  state  of  hostility  with  any  nation  is  manifested;  a  co- 
operation with  its  declared  foes,  and  the  commission  of  in- 
juries against  its  allies;  in  both  respects  Nabis  wascriminalt 
since  he  had  assisted  Philip,  and  possessed  himself  of  Mes- 
seni  by  force  of  arms '% 

When  Quintius  finished  his  discourse,  Aristenus,  i^retor 
of  the  Achsans,  affecting  compassion  for  Nabis,  exhorted 
him  to  avert  approaching  ruin,  by  relinquishing  his  unjust  ac- 
quisitions, and  abdicating  his  illegal  authority.  To  determine . 
him  to  this  latter  resolution,  he  mentioned  several  examples 
of  usurpers,  not  less  odious  than  himself,  who  by  a  return  to 
the  paths  of  rectitude,  had,  after  divesting  themselves  of  their 
ill  gotten  power,  lived  to  old  age,  beloved  and  honoured  by 
their  fellow  citizens.  Nabis  said,  in  reply,  that  he  was  ready 
to  meet  the  wish  of  the  Romans,  and  to  withdraw  his  garri- 
son from  Argos.  As  to  the  other  conditions  required  of  bim^ 
he  desired  to  have  them  in  writing,  that  he  might  enjoy  lei- 
sure to  discuss  them  with  his  friends  ^^. 

>This  being  readily^  granted,  the  proconsul,  in  themean-piflmiit 
time,  summoned  a  council  of  his  allies.  They  unanimously  Quj^Utts 
exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  hostility,  until  the  complete  J[{J-^^i^ 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  since  the  war  ought  never  to  have  ^^^^^i*^."*  '^ 

,  .     ,  bringing 

been  undertaken,  unless  it  were  to  be  brought  to  this  issue,  them  over 
because  any  accommodation  that  could  be  entered  into  withuiDcnts. 
Nabis,  would  only  tend  to  sanction  his  execrable  tyranny. 
But  Quintius  had  other  views.  The  difficulties  which  he  had 
encountered  in  gaining  Gythium,  made  him  sensible  of  the 
waste  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Sparta. 

^7  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxir.  c.  S2.  ^^  Ibid.  c.  33. 
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CHAP.    Villius*  besides,  had  lost  retamed  from  Andochus,  wtdi  ac- 

^-^—  counts  of  the  hostile  dispositions,  and  powerful  preparadons 

of  that  prince;  if  the  Roman  forces  were  occupied  .in  a  tedi- 
ous blockade,  what  was  to  hinder  Antiochus,  who  had  again 
invaded  Thrace,  from  passing  southward,  and  after  he  had 
either  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Philip,  or  perhaps  renewed 
his  friendship  with  that  ancient  ally,  from  entering  Greece, 
and  possessing  himself  of  its  strongholds?  These  and  other 
arguments  urged  by  Quintius  proved  ineflectual;  his  allies 
continued  eager  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  Nabis  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  and  for  undertaking  without  delay  the  siege 
of  Sparta.  Seeing  it  impossible  to  alter  tliis  resolution  by  di- 
rect means,  Quintius  had  recourse  to  that  oblique  dexterity, 
of  which  he  was  a  consummate  master.  With  my  hearty  con- 
currence, he  said,  you  shall  attack  Sparta,  and  destroy  the 
tyrant  in  his  capital.  But  you  will  consider  that,  though  we 
have  advanced  our  army  to  the  walls,  there  has  been  no  com- 
motion, no  s3anptom  of  revolt  in  the  city.  The  place,  stit>ng 
in  itself,  and  defended  by  a  numerous,  firm,  and  well  provided 
garrison,  must  be  conquered  by  a  long  and  difficult  siege. 
We  have  desolated  the  circumjacent  country;  our  provisions 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance;  great  expense  must  be  in- 
curred for  the  weapons  and  engines  requisite  in  so  arduous  an 
enterprise.  The  winter,  besides,  is  at  hand,  which  will  aug- 
ment all  our  difficulties;  do  you  therefore  write  home  to  your 
respective  states,  to  know  what  supplies  of  money  and  com 
they  can  conveniently  furnish,  before  we  engage  in  an  under- 
taking which,  if  once  begun,  it  will  be  disgraceful  to  relin- 
quish* Quintius  thus  recalled  the  several  allies  to  a  sense  of 
their  domestic  evils;  the  emptiness  of  their  public  treasuries, 
the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  private  contributions^  the 
supine  negligence  of  many  who  remained  at  home,  together 
with  their  invidious  misrepresentations  of  diose  who  served 
abroad;  above  all,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  any 
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thing  like  unanimity  and  concord  among  men  in  the  tamul-   chap 
tuaiy  ferment  of  newly  recovered  freedom  ^^. 


These  considerations  vo'ought  such  a  sudden  change  in  Terms 

,         panted  to 

their,  minds  that  they  requested  the  Roman  general  to  adjust  Nabis. 
matters  with  Nabis  as  he  judged  most  convenient.  Accord-  c\\v\^2. 
^^y^  Quintius  granted  a  truce  of  six  months  to  the  tyrant,  ^'  ^'  ^'^''' 
on  condition  that  he  should  evacuate  the  Argive  and  Mes- 
senian  territories;  restore  to  their  several  countries  all  pri- 
soners and  deserters;  surrender  all  his  shipping,  except  a  few 
1)oats;  divest  himself  of  his  possessions  in  Crete,  and  no  lon- 
ger maintain  any  connexion  with  that  island;  deliver  five  hos- 
tages such  as  the  Romans thou^t  proper  to  name, and  among 
them  Armenes  his  only  son;  and  that  he  should  pay  down  one 
hundred  talents  immediately,  and  stipulate  to  pay  an  annual 
contribution  of  fifty  talents  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  To 
these  articles  it  was  added,  that  the  tyrant  should  restore  their 
wives  and  children  and  effects  to  the  exiled  Lacedsemonians. 
Of  these  unhappy  men  there  were  many  now  following  the 
Roman  campr  and  among  them  Agesipolis,  who,  if  the  an** 
cient  government  had  subsisted,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
rightful  kings  of  Sparta:  their  wives,  whom  Nabis  had  sub** 
jected  to  the  embraces  of  his  ruffians  and  slave,  were  by  this 
treaty  to  be  recovered  by  them,  with  the  express  condition, 
however,  that  no  woman  against  her  own  will,  should  be  sent 
back  to  her  husband  ^^. 

When  the  harsh  terms  of  peace  were  made  known  at  Spar-  AsbauH  of 
ta,  they  inflamed  the  tyraiit's  partisans  with  all  the  madness  Hesisted  by 
of  anger.  Nabis  himself  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  ^^5/"^  ^^ 
surrendering  his  shipping,  and  thereby  depriving  himself  of 
the  hopes  of  recovering  the  maritime  districts,  which  he  had 
found  by  experience  to  be  the  nursery  of  men  fittest  for  his 
purpose.  When  he  perceived  the  violence  of  the  popular 
current,  he  determined  still  to  augment  its  force,  by  loading 
the  treaty  with  many  false  conditions  of  far  greater  rigour. 

'5  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  34,  el  seq.  *»«  Id.  ibid 
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CHAP.   The  multitiide  encouraffed  htm  to  spurn  such  a  disgncelal 

• — peace,  as  worse  than  the  most  disastrous  war:  ^^  fortune 

would  favour  their  bravery;  before  SparU  could  be  taken, 
Antiochus  and  the  £tolians  would  come  to  their  assistance, 
and  enable  them  to  repel  an  eneihy  equally  inexorable  and 
insatiable."  The  tumult  and  hurry  of  men  running  to  mount 
the  bulwarks,  first  taught  the  proconsul  that  all  thoughts  of  ac* 
commodation  were  laid  aside.  Several  days  were  consumed 
by  him  in  examining  the  assadlable  parts  of  the  city;  in  re- 
pressing some  furious  sallies;  and  in  drawing  to  his  camp  the 
forces  that  had  been  employed  against  the  seacoast  of  Laco- 
nia.  When  his  whole  army  was  reunited,  it  did  not  fall  short 
«f  fifty  thousand  men.    As  delay  in  the  present  sute  of  hts 
•flairs,  might  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  he  de- 
termined on  making  a  general  assault,  and  attacking  the  city  on 
allsides  at  once,  by  escalade,  by  fire,  and  by  batteries.  His  men 
gained  access  into  the  place;  they  cut  down  the  Lacedemo- 
nians who  opposed  them  in  the  streets;  Nabis'  mercenaries 
were  repelled,  and  the  tyrant  giving  up  all  for  lost,  was  only 
anxious  about  providing  for  his  personal  safety.  But  in  this 
emergency,  his  daundess  son-in-law  Pythagoras,  retaining 
all  his  presence  of  mind  and  activity,  raised  a  skilful  confla- 
gration in  such  fit  places  that  the  Romans  who  had  proceeded 
farthest,  were  in  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  it,  while 
those  left  behind  were  prevented  from  advancing  to  their 
rescue.  Under  these  circumstances,  Quintius  sounded  a  re- 
treat and  relinquished  his  hold  of  a  city  which  he  wished  to 
take,  not  to  destroy^^ 
KibifoV-        During  the  foUowing  days,  the  besieged  were  kept  in 
Okm^^^'*^^^  perpetual  alarm  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  admit 
B  C  vis.   ^^^  propositions  that  had  formerly  been  rejected.   To  inti- 
mate this  disposition,  Pythagoras,  who  to  the  fiercest  cour- 
age added  the  utmost  meanness  of  submission,  whenever 
it  suited  his  interest,  came  to  crave  an  audience  of  the  pro- 
consul. He  was  at  first  commanded  to  quit  the  camp:  and 

*»  Tit.  Lir.  L  xxjuT.  o.  37—39. 
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only   heard  at  length  in    consequence  of  his   prostrating   CHAP, 
himself  on  the  ground  at  Quintius'  feet  with  tears  of  the ^  'i. 


humblest  supplication.  In  this  manner  he  obtained  peace 
on  the  terms  originally  proposed;  the  money  and  hostages 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  Roman  general^'. 

About  the  same  time  that  Sparta  thus  submitted,  Areos^'S^i?-^ 

,  •  covert  U- 

obtained  its  liberty.  The  Argives  had  been  apprised  of  theberty. 
danger  of  the  former  city,  and  the  ruin  ready  to  fall  oaexfvTs. 
Nabis.   Pythagoras   had  withdrawn  the  best  part  of  thc^"^*"** 
garrison  that  bridled  them.  At  the  summons  of  their  towns- 
man  Archippus,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  overwhelmed  the 
Lacedaemonians   still  left  in  the  citadel;  but  even  in  the 
midst  of  tumult  and  blood,  respected  the  obligations  of 
gratitude,  by  dismissing  unhurt  Timocrates,  an  Achaean 
exile  of  Pellen^,  whom  Pythagoras  set  over  them,  because 
he  had  conducted  himself  mildly  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority^^. After  this  successful  expedition  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus,  Quintius  prepared  to  conduct  his  army  northwards 
to  their  former  quarters  at  Elataea  in  Phocis.  His  brother 
Lucius,  king  Eumenes,  and  Sosilaus  admiral  of  the  Rhodians 
joined  their  respective  fleets. 

In  marching  towards  Phocis,  the  Romans  stopped  atPopaUr 
Argos,    and   beheld  in  that  neighbourhood  die  Nemeanj^^  " 
ggmes,  which  had  been  intermitted  at  the  preceding  period  ^j"^"** 
of  celebration  on  account  of  the  servitude  of  the  Argive  ©xivi.  2, 3- 

B.  C.  195— 

capital.  Quintius  presided  in  the  assembly  at  the  desire  of  191.' 
the  grateful  Argives,  and  was  himself,  as  the  author  of  their 
liberties,  the  most  admired  part  of  the  spectacle.  During 
his  winter  quarters  at  Elataea,  the  proconsul's  pavilion  was 
converted  into  a  tribunal  of  political  justice.  Innumerable 
references  were  made  to  him  with  respect  to  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  several  states,  as  well  as  concerning 
their  disputed  interests  with  each  other;  and  all  parties  re- 
tired from  his  presence  with  a  profound  sense  of  his  sagacity 
and  integrity.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  summoned  to  Corinth 

-*'  Tit.  Lit.  xxxiv.  c.  40.  *«^  Id.  ibid. 

Vol.  IL  3  Q 
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CHAP,    a  convention  of  deputies  from  his  allies*  To  this  assembly^ 

XIX  •  ' 
^--*more  crowded  than  on  any  former  occasion,  he  explained 

his  principles  and  the  drift  of  his   past  proceedings;  and, 
if  he  did  not  really  feel  the  deepest  concern  for  the  happiness 
of  Greece,  he  had  at  least  the  address  to  persuade  his  audi- 
ence, that  this  was  his  prevailing  sentiment.  While  he  detailed 
those  maxims  of  sound  poKcy,  which  he  might  have  learned 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  people  to  whom  he  spoke,  expatiated 
on  the  value  of  equal  laws  and  impartial  government,  nicely 
discriminated  between  liberty  and  licentiousness,  and  above 
all,  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  concord,  which  he  said  would 
render  them  invincible,   such  paternal  admonitions    drew 
tears  of  joy  from  the  multitude:  Quintius  sympathized  with 
their  feelings,  and  his  own  tears  often  interrupted  his  dis* 
course.  Hef  then  told  them,  that  before  he  sailed  for  Italy, 
the  Roman  garrisons  should  evacuate  Chalcis  and  Demetrias; 
and  that,  before  the  convention  was  dissolved,  they  should 
see  his  soldiers  descend  from  the  citadel  to  which  he  point- 
ed, that  Corinth  might  return,  as  a  free  commonwealth,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Achaean  league^^.  He  concluded  by  request- 
ing, that  all  Romans  who  had  been  sold  as  captives  into 
Greece,  during  the  late  Punic  war,  might  be  ransomed  by 
the  several  states  in  which  thcv  were  found,  and  sent  to  him 
into  The^saly  before  his  embarkation.  The  hearers  thanked 
him  with  accclamations  for  reminding  them  of  so  just  and 
pious  a  duty:  and  they  afterwards  performed  it,  dear  as  it  cost 
them.  In  Achaia  alone,  the  expense  of  redemption  amounted 
to  a  hundred  talents^',  at  five  hundred  drachmas,  about  six- 
teen pounds,  for  each  individual.  The  aggregate  therefore 
of  Roman  captives  in  that  country  alone,  was  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred:  how  great  then  must  have  been  their  number 
throughout  the  Greek  states  collectively**, 
iiis  pro.         The  acclamations  of  the  assembly  were  renewed  at  be- 
!hr"gh     holding  the  foreign  garrison  on  its  march  from  the  Acro- 


-»*  Plutarch  in  Flamin.     •»•«  About  20,000/.     •*«  Tit.  Liv.  l.xxxiv.  c.  50 
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Corinthus.  Quintius  soon  overtook  this  body  of  men  in  their    cHAP. 

way  to  join  the  army  in  Phocis.  He  there  gave  orders  to  his :^ — 

lieutenants  to  proceed  with  their  respective  forces  through  p^vTous  to 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  tp  Oricum,  the  harbour  nearest  ^o^Jf  ^ini"!,;^ 
Italy,  at  which  his  brother  Lucius  was  commanded  to  have  array  iroiu 

^  '  that  couii 

the  transports  in  readiness.  While  proper  measures  were  117, 
carrying  into  execution  for  ransoming  and  collecting  th6 
Roman  captives,  and  for  conveying  them  together  with  the 
troops,  treasures,  and  hostages  across  the  Hadriatic,  the  pro- 
consul made  a  progress  through  all  the  northern  states  of 
Greece,  not  excepting  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  every  where 
performed  the  meritorious  offices  expected  from  him.  In 
£ub(sa  he  withdrew  the   Roman   garrisons  from  Chalcis, 
Oreum,  and  Eretria;  assembled  deputies  from  the  several 
cities  in  the  island;  reconciled  their  differences  with  each 
other;  and  made  the  necessar)''  arrangements  for  enabling 
them,  as  a  free  people,  to  resist  the  threatened  encroachments 
of  Antiochus.  With  the  same  views,  he  visited  all  the  cities 
on  the  continent,  and  every  where  placed  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  most  interest  in  its  safetv^''. 
He  then  joined  his  fleet  and  army  at  Oricum;  and,  after  iijs  recep- 
an  absence  of  nearly  four  years,  returned  to  Rome  to  the  „\,rivail<?d 
enjoyment  of  his  well  merited  triumph.  In  this  splendid  J[^^^*^  *^^ 
procession,  he   displayed  the  golden  crowns,  the  marble  ^b^p- 
statues,  and  sculptured  vases,  which  were  partly  the  offer-  B.  c.  194. 
ings  of  allied  commonwealths,  and  partly  the  spoils  of  con- 
quered enemies;  the  noble  hostages  who  followed  his  car, 
among  whom  were  Demetrius  the  son  of  Philip,  and  Armenes 
the  son  of  Nabis;  the  great  quantities  of  precious  metals 
t  which  either  in  coin  or  bullion  were  to  be  consigned  to  the 
public  treasury;  above  all,  the  grateful  multitudes  of  ransomed 
Romans,  whose  heads,  shaved  bare,  indicated  the  miserable 
conditionof  slavery  from  whichhe  had  rescued  them^®.  Theap- 
plauses  of  the  multitude  were  unbounded;  but  a  proof  still  more 
important  of  public  favour  happened  shortly  afterwards  at  the 

*7  Plutarch  in  Flamin.  *»  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  52 
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CHAF.  elcctkm  of  new  consuls  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Cornelias 
and  Qttintus  Minutius.  There  had  never  on  any  former  oc- 
casion been  so  many  distinguuhed  competitors;  but  two  men, 
Lucius  Quintius,  and  Scipio  Nasic^,  turned  on  them  solely 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  because  the  emulation  between  them  was 
to  decide  the  rivalship  of  fame  between  their  brothers  Titus 
Quintius  and  Scipio  Africanus*  It  was  determined  in  iavoor 
of  the  former:  his  brodier  Lucius,  without  any  high  personal 
claim,  was  chosen  consul  in  opposition  to  Scipio  Nasica, 
who,  a  dozen  years  before,  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate 
as  the  best  man  in  Rome  to  conduct  the  Pessinuntian  god- 
dess to  the  temple  of  victory;  who  was  supported  fay  the 
whole  credit  of  the  Cornelian  family,  of  which  the  Scipios 
were  a  branch;  a  Cornelius,  too,  being  the  consul  who  pre- 
sided in  the  elective  asaembl}^'. 

*«  Tit.  Lit.  I.  xxxv.  c.  10. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Rome  the  Seat  of  Negotiation.  Causes  of  the  War  with  Antiocbus^  lia 
Instififatorsi  Eumenes,  HannibaU  and  Thoas.  Affairs  of  Greece.  Philo- 
poemen's  War  of  Stratagem  with  Nabis.  Opposite  Counsels  given  to 
Antiochus  by  Hannibal  and  Thoas.  He  arrives  in  Greece.  His  Trans- 
acUoni  there.  Battle  of  Thermopylae.  He  returns  to  Ephesus.  His 
Measures  for  Defence.  Seaiight  off  Coryous.  A  Rhodian  Fleet  cap« 
tared  by  Treachery.  Pergamus  invaded.  The  Rhodians  and  Romans 
intercept  Antiochus'  Succours  under  Hannibal  and  ApoUonius.  Sea- 
fights  of  Eurymedon  and  Myonnesus.  The  Scipios  in  Asia.  Romans 
visit  Troy.  Decisive  Battle  of  Magnesia.  Conditions  of  Peace  wi^ 
Antiochus.  General  Arrangements  with  regard  to  Greek  Cities  In  Asia. 
Manlius'  Expedition  against  the  Gauls.  Siege  of  Ambracia.  Humilia* 
tion  of  the  Etolians. 

DY  relinquishing  their  hold  of  Greece,  and  drawing  home   cHAP. 
their  legions,  the  Romans  adorned  their  laurels  with  the  fair     ^^- 


renown  of  moderation  and  clemency.  Their  capital  became  j!^^,?** 
thenceforward  the  seat  of  embassies  from  allies  whom  they»««^of  »«• 
had  protected,  enemies  whom  they  had  conquered  and  par-  oivmp. 
doned,  republics  reinstated  by  them  in  the  enjoyment  ofB.c.i93. 
liberty,  and  kings,  who  either  courted  their  friendship,  or 
who,  notwithstanding  some  grounds  of  quarrel,  still  hoped 
to  avert  their  hostility.  Of  the  last  description  was  Antio- 
chus; on  whose  part,  Menippus  and  Hegesionax,  two  Syrian 
Greeks,  appeared  in  the  senate.  That  council  having  heard 
the  ministers  of  other  powers,  with  none  of  whom  there  was 
any  difficulty,  committed  the  discussion  with  the  Sjo'ians,  as 
involving  matters  of  a  more  intricate  nature,  to  Quintius 
Flamininus,  and  the  same  persons  who  had  assisted  him  in 
setding  the  affairs  of  Greece.  These  persons  were  empow-  • 
ered  to  answer  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  in  the  way  that 
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CHAP,    appeared  to  them  most  suitable  to  the  interests  and  honour 

of  the  commonwealth. 

Hertnmi-  In  the  conference  held  fori  this  purpose,  Menippus  de- 
*1th"am-  clared*,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  peculiarity  that  perplexed 
basKi^  the  object  of  his  mission.  Between  nations,  there  were  only 
three  kinds  of  transactions  or  treaties;  the  first,  when  having 
waged  an  unfortunate  war,  the  vanquished  obtained  peace  by 
submitting  to  the  will  of  the  victors:  the  second,  when  the 
struggle  being  undecisive  and  its  issue  doubtful,  matters  in 
dispute  were  adjusted,  by  mutual  consent,  on  the  footing 
either  of  ancient  right,  or  of  actual  possession:  the  third  kind 
of  treaty  was  altogether  simple,  when  powers  entered  into 
friendship,  that  had  never  before  been  at  variance;  and  this 
last  was  the  relation  in  which  Antiochus  stood  to  the  Romans. 
To  this  Quintius  replied,  ^^  since,  by  enumerating  and  divi- 
ding  treaties,  yoii  show  a  wish  to  reason  correcdy,  I  also 
will  propose  distinctly,  the  only  alternative,  on  which  any 
amicable  engagement  between  us  can  take  place.  If  Antio- 
chus expects  that  the  Romans  should  not  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Asia,  he  must  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Europe: 
while  he  occupies  a  single  post  in  the  West,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  that  the  Romans  should  be  watchful  to  defend 
their  old  allies  in  the  East,  and  earnest  to  acquire  new^  ones. 
Hegesionax,  upon  this,  observed,  that  the  condition  was  un- 
equal. The  Romans  could  not  justly  lay  claim  to  any  portion 
of  Asia;  but  his  master,  by  right  of  inheritance  from  the 
First  Seleucus,  conqueror  of  Lysimachus,  was  legitimate 
lord  of  Thrace  and  other  European  countries.  His  posses- 
sions in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  and  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, he  held  by  another,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  respec- 
table tide.  He  had  rescued  thcni  from  hostile  Barbarians, 
repaired  their  ruined  cities,  and  restored  them  from  gloomy 
desolation  to  the  splendour  of  social  and  civilized  life.  It 
concerned  his  honour,  to  retain  dominions  so  honourably  ac- 
quired.*' Quintius  replied  calmly,  ^^  Since  honour  is  the  maia' 

'  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  57,  ct  seq. 
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consideration,  as  it  ought  surely  to  be  with  so  great  a  king,   CHAP, 
ivould  not  this  object  be  attained  better  by  emancipating  all • — 


Greek  cities,  wherever  situate,  rather  than  by  reducing  any 
of  them  into  reluctant  vassalage.  If  Antiochus'  glory  re- 
quires that  he  should  assert  a  dominion,  which,  though  the 
great  founder  of  his  house  claimed,  none  of  his  nearer  pro- 
genitors ever  really  held,  how  much  more  is  the  glory  of 
Rome  interested,  after  delivering  from  the  yoke  of  Philip 
the  Greeks  inhabiting  Europe,  to  rescue  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
also  from  oppression  and  slavery.  The  Eolians  and  lonians 
did  not  cross  the  seas,  that  they  might  be  slaves  to  eastern 
kings,  but  that  they  might  propagate  and  diffuse  a  race  of 
enlightened  freemen  through  the  finest  regions  of  the  earth." 
The  Syrians  were  not  empowered,  they  said,  to  make  con- 
cessions, by  which  the  empire  of  their  master  would  be  les- 
sened. Next  day,  in  company  with  other  foreign  deputies, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  senatehouse.  Quintius  made 
report  of  the  conference  which  he  had  held  with  them;  and 
the  ambassadors,  perceiving  the  strong  effect  produced  by 
his  discourse,  especially  among  the  Greek  strangers  present, 
intreated  the  senators  not  to  proceed  at  once  to  extremities. 
"  The  peace  of  the  world  was  the  question;  rather  than  be 
the  means  of  disturbing  it,  Antiochus  would  submit  to  any 
reasonable  compromise."  In  consequence  of  this  declaration, 
the  senate  sent  to  him  Sulpicius,  Villius,  and  iElius,  the 
same  persons  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  treated  with 
him  at  Lysimachia^. 

Meanwhile,  his  generals  carried  on  the  seiges  of  Smyrna  Croscs  of 
and  Lampsacus,  the  former  of  which  was  the  main  bulwark  vith*Anti. 
of  the  Ionian  commonwealth;  and  the  latter,  of  those  near  the  J^^gJ'^g^. 
Hellespont.  The  king,  in  person,  was  employed  in  an  ezpe-  e?>  his 
dition  against  the  warlike  Pisidians,  of  all  nations  in  Lesser  oivmp. 
Asia  the  most  reluctant  to  the  Syrian  yoke.  He  had  exerted  b.  c!  193. 
himself  with  boldness  and  ability  to  consolidate  and  extend 
the  dominion  of  his  ancestors;  but,  besides  the  too  natural 

'  Tit,  I.iv.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  57,  et  seq. 
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CHAP,   enmity  between  great  neighbouritig  powers,  separated  from 


XX 


-each  other  only  by  the  precarious  independence  of  Greece, 
three  causes  concurred  to  frustrate  all  an&icable  negotiatioti 
between  him  and  the  Romans.  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamus 
saw  that  his  own  ruin  was  at  hand,  unless' the  great  western 
republic  were  embroiled  with  the  ambitious  king  of  Syria. 
He  therefore  spared  no  pains  to  effectuate  that  purpose.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  conflict  were  doubtful,  he  diought  it 
better  for  him  to  provoke  war,  with  the  Romans  on  his  side, 
than  to  fight,  as  it  must  soon  become  necessary,  singlehand- 
'  ed,  against  so  mighty  a  potentate.  But  he  was  confident  that 

Rome  would  prevsdl  in  the  contest,  by  which  means  hejioped 
not  only  to  save  his  own  kingdom,  but  to  share  the  spoils  of 
his  great  hereditary  foe  '. 
n.  Hamii-  While  Eumenes  thus  counteracted  pacification  with  the 
ceedings'^^sigcmess  of  fear  and  interest,  Hannibal,  actuated  by  the 
of  ve^*^"'  fiercer  passions  of  hatred  and  revenge,  endeavoured  to  infuse 
g«anee.  them,  in  their  full  force,  into  the  soul  of  Antiochus*  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Zama,  this  extraordinary  man  had  been 
raised  to  the  first  magistracy  of  Carthage.  Of  this  authori^ 
conferred  on  him  by  the  multitude,  he  availed  himself  to 
reform  the  abuses,  which,  as  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion, 
had  crept  into  the  administration  of  police,  justice,  and  the 
finances;  and  which  had  grown  inveterate  through  the  com- 
bination of  a  few  powerful  families  to  compensate  by  rapa- 
city their  expenses  incurred  by  bribery,  and  to  traduce  and 
punish  as  criminals  all  whom  they  had  reason  to  fear  as  accu- 
^rs.  Until  the  election  of  Hannibal  to  the  pretorship,  all  offices 
of  power  or  profit  had  circulated  among  the  members  of  this 
junto:  they  managed  the  treasury,  exercised  the  function  of 
state  inquisitors;  and  tried  all  causes,  either  of  private  right, 
or  public  delinquency.  Their  dilapidations  of  the  reve- 
nues, screened  by  the  perversion  of  justice,  rendered  the 
imposition  of    new  taxes   necessary  'for   discharging   the 

*  Conf  Polvb.  1  lii.  c.  Z  &  c.  32.  &  1.  xviii.  c.  22. 
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annual  tribute  payable  by  treaty  to  Rome.  Hannibal,  in  vir-   chap. 
tue  of  an  ancient  law,  empowering  the  first  magistrate,  when 


his  sentiments  were  at  variance  with  those  of  inferior  mem- 
bers of  government,  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  large,  sum- 
moned a  popular  assembly;  and  with  great  benefit  to  the 
tommonwealth,  introduced  a  fair  rotation  in  the  judiciary 
power,  and  remedied  the  other  grievances  long  felt  and  la- 
mented.  But,  by  th^se  measures,  he  so  much  exasperated  i 

bis  adversaries,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the  Romans,  ac- 
cusing him  of  a  design  to  excite  a  new  war,  and  of  having 
entered,  with  this  view,  into  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Antiochus.  The  Romans,  hostilely  disposed  towards  the 
Syrian  king,  and  in  whom  the  bare  name  of  Hannibal  was 
sufficient  to  create  alarm,  consulted  their  passions  rather 
than  their  dignity,  and  despatching  ambas'sadors  to  Carthage, 
interposed  with  mischievous  eflfect  to  Hannibal  in  the  do- 
mestic dissensions  of  that  state.  The  object  of  their  perse- 
cution, to  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  fled  to  Cercina,  a 
small  island  on  the  coast  of  Byzatium,  and  embarked  there 
in  a  vessel  bound  for  Tyre.  In  this  venerable  metropolis  of 
Carthage,  Hannibal  was  received  with  the  fond  admiration 
of  a  parent  for  an  illustrious  and  long  absent  son.  From 
Tyre  he  sailed  to  Antioch,  and  was  honourably  entertained 
by  Seleucus,  son  to  Antiochus,  then  celebrating  the  annual 
games  at  Daphne*  He  remained  not  long  in  this  soft  retreat 
of  voluptuous  indolence,  but  hastened  to  join  Antiochus, 
speedily  expected  on  the  coast  of  Ephesus,  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning peace  or  war  with  the  Romans.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  the  appearance  of  Hannibal  in  the  council  deter- 
mined him  to  die  bolder  side  of  the  alteniative^. 

The  third  circumstance  which  precipitated  hostilities,  also  ^^^  ^^^ 
rendered  Greece  the  immediate  scene  of  conflict.  Through  triguesitf 
their  embassy  bearing  remonstrances  to  the  senate^,  the  £to-  EtoUan 
lians  had  obtained  none  of  those  advantages  to  which  they^'^  ^^' 
pretended.  Their  wrongs  were  indignantly  resented  by  their 
pretor  Thoaa,  a  man  rash,  arrogant,  impetuous,  yet  uniting,      ' 

'  Tit.  Liv.  L  xzxui.  c  46,  &8eq.  ^  See  above. 
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CHAP,    with  boiling  courage,  the  basest  and  most  unprincipled  arti- 
i-^fice.  Thoas  had  distinguished  himself  among  his  discontent- 


ed countrymen,  for  virulent  invectives  agaunst  the  Romans; 
and  being  now  vested  with  authority  in  Etolia,  laboured  to 
communicate  his  own  rancorous  passions  to  the  heads  of 
neighbouring  states.  With  this  view,  he  despatched  at  once 
three  embassies;  to  Nabis  tyrant  of  Sparta,  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  to  Antiochus.  To  Nabis  he  observed,  that,  as  the 
Roman  armies  were  withdrawn,  a  fair  opportunity  invited 
him  to  recover  his  jurisdiction  over  Argos  and  the  maritime 
districts  of  Laconia.  He  admonished  Philip,  that  it  was  now 
in  his  power  to  obtain  what  he  bad  often  in  vain  prayed  for, 
the  assistance  of  Antiochus  against  Rome:  andto  Antiochus, 
already  stimulated  to  war  by  Hannibal,  he  declared,  by  a  most 
daring  lie,  that  he  had  made  sute  of  Nabis  and  of  Philip, 
and  that  both  these  princes,  as  well  as  the  Etolians,  were 
eager  to  cooperate  strenuously  against  the  common  enemy'* 
Kabis  de.  The  first  effect  of  these  machinations  appeared  in  the  pro- 
l^meD  at^  ceedings  of  Nabis,  who,  uneasy  at  being  excluded  from  the 
^^  sea,  the  source  of  his  former  profits,  began  to  employ  both 
cxivii.  1.  force  and  fraud  for  regaining  possession  of  his  harbours.  In- 
'to  the  principal  of  them,  Gythium,  the  Aclueans  direw  a 
garrison,  thinking  it  their  duty,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  to  protect  against  the  designs  of  Nabis  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Laconian  coast.  The  tjrrant  prepared  to  be- 
siege the  place;  and, to  intercept  succours  to  it  by  sea,  equip- 
ped three  galleys  with  some  armed  boats  and  cutters,  for  he 
had  been  recently  compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  surrender 
the  whole  of  his  piratical  fleet  Shortly  before  the  siege  of 
Gythium,  Philopoemen  had  been  reelected  to  the  pretorship 
of  Achaia,  an  office  which  he  had  often  discharged  with 
equal  ability  and  patriotism.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
countrymen  shut  up  in  Gythium,  he  hastily  put  to  sea,  with 
a  few  small  vessels,  and  only  one  ship  of  force,  now  old  and 

'  Tit.  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  c.  12. 
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crazy.  She  was  commanded  hy  Tisa  of  PatrsBt  f<^  Philo-  -  chap. 

pcemen,  a  landsman  brought  up  in  the  heart  of  Arcadia,  pro* -^-^ 

fessed  not  any  skill  in  maritime  affairs*  At  the  first  shock 
with  Nabis,  Tiso's  galley  was  disabled,  and  taken  with' her 
whole  crew*  This  unlucky  event  at  once  decided  the  batde* 
The  Achaeans  fled  dispersedly:  Philopcemen  escaped  to  Pa- 
trs  in  an  advice  boat,  declaring,  it  is  said^that  flabis  should 
not  long  enjoy  his  triumph*. 

The  tyrant's  success,  however,  only  redoubled  his  dili-Warof 
gence.  Part  of  his  army  was  drawn  from  Gythium  to  the  b^w^enT 
neighbourhood  of  Boea,  a  harbour  on  the  inmost  recess  of  p^!|^^J^ 
the  Laconic  gulph,  from  which  central  situation  the  Spartans  men- 
might  hasten  seasonably,  wherever  danger  threatened.  Phi-cxWii.  i. 
lopoemen  was  duly  informed  of  this  movement.  He  learned 
also,  that  for  want  of  leathern  tents,  the  detachment  sent  to- 
wards Boea  was  lodged  in  huts  composed  chiefly  of  twigs  and 
reeds.  Upon  this  intelligence,  he  embarked  his  light  in&n* 
try  in  small  boats  on  an  obscure  creek  of  Argolis,  and  from 
thence  creeping  secredy  along  shore,  landed  behind  a  pro- 
montory near  Boea:  there,  he  waited  darkness  to  execute  hb 
designs.  Through  unfrequented  paths  he  advanced  to  the 
enemy's  station  in  the  night:  the  reedy  huts,  thickly  covered 
with  leaves,  were  thrown  into  a  conflagration:  the  Spartans 
were  defeated  by.  their  own  fears,  before  they  felt  the  swords 
of  their  adversaries;  only  a  miserable  remnant  escaped  to- 
wards the  larger  camp  at  G}^hium.  The  provoking  intelli- 
gence brought  to  him,  made  Nabis  prosecute  the  siege  of 
that .  place  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Philopcemen  hastened 
northwards,  and,  until  the  Achseans  should,  according  to  or- 
ders, advance  in  full  force  to  Tegea,  contented  himself  with 
ravaging  Laconia,  particularly  the  district  Tripolis,  on  the 
Arcadian  frontier.  JIaving  joined  his  army,  by  this  time 
assembled  at  Tegea,  he  purposed  to  lead  it  immediately 
against  Sparta,  as  the  best  expedient  either  for  saving  Gythi- 
um, or  compensating  its  loss.  In  returning  southward,  he 

'  l^utarch  in  Philopopm.     Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxv.  c.  26. 
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CHAP,  made  his  first  halt  at  Car\^s;  and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival 
•  *  ' —  there,  Gjnhium  was  taken.  Ignorant  of  this  event,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Sparta,  his  troops,  on  accoilnt  of  the  narrow 
road,  forming  a  train  five  miles  long.  In  this  conditioii  he 
beheld  an  army  in  front,  occupying  a  strong  post  called  Pyr- 
rhus'  camp,  well  fitted  to  obstruct  his  progress;  for  Nabis,  af- 
ter securing  possession  of  Gythium,  had  hastened  to  the 
defence  of  his  ravaged  territory  and  threatened  capitaL  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Philopoemen,  with  a  presence  of 
mind  the  result  of  habitual  reflection  on  all  possible  emer- 
gencies, seized  a  rocky  eminence  .overhanging  a  small  rivu- 
let, from  which,  in  their  present  situatiofT,  both  armies  must 
supply  themselves  with  water.  Night  intervened  to  prevent 
an  immediate  battle.  Philopoemen  profited  of  the  interval  to 
post  a  select  body  of  targeteers  in  a  concealed  hollow. 
Next  morning,  part  of  the  enemy's  light  forces  advanced,  as 
had  been  foreseen,  to  dispute  possession  of  the  watering 
place.  Philopcemen  opposed  them  with  the  same  description 
of  troops,  which  engaging  them  in  a  desultory  combat,  drew 
them  towards  his  ambush  of  targeteers,  which  surprised  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed  them.  To  avail  himself  of  the  ap- 
prehensions with  which  this  disaster  was  likely  to  fill  the  ty- 
rant, he  sent  a  crafty  and  fearless  Cretan,  alike  prepared  to 
die  or  to  deceive,  who  pretending  to  be  a  deserter,  apprised 
Nabis,  that  the  enemy  purposed  to  intercept  his  return 
southward,  by  occupying  the  narrow  defiles  near  the  Euro- 
tas,  and  that  Philopoemen  entertained  hopes  of  stirring  Sparta 
to  rebellion.  This  intelligence  made  Nabis  decamp;  the 
Achieans  so  much  harassed  his  retreat,  that  it  became  a  dis- 
orderly flight:  to  gain  more  swiftness,  the  Lacedaemonians 
threw  away  their  spears,  which  falling  on  their  iron  points, 
formed  a  sort  of  rampart  across  the  road,  and  casually  aided 
the  escape  of  the  routed  army  into  the  woods  on  either  side 
for  shelter.  Nabis,  with  a  few  followers,  reached  Sparta;  and 
Philopoemen  doubted  not  but  the  other  fugitives  would  also 
attempt  to  enter  that  city  at  the  approach  of  darkness,  after 
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skulking  all  day  time  in  the  woods.  Accordingly  he  beset   C»AP. 

the  roads  leading  to  Sparta  from  Pharis  and  Barbosthenes* ^— 

The  Lacedaemonians  thus  fell  into  his  hands,  unarmed: 
scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  them  regained  their  capital*  Phi« 
lopoemen  ravaged  Laconia  thirty  days  without  seeing  an 
enemy^, 

Meanwhile  the  Romans,  apprised  of  the  commotions  ex-  Antioehiu 
cited  by  Thoas  in  Greece,  sent  thither  the  pretor  Atilius  with  Greece, 
twenty-four  galleys;  Quintius  Flamininus  also  appeared  at^^^^!*** 
the  head  of  a  Roman  commission,  that  the  force  of  arms  jj{j|"  "*' 
might  be  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority.    Having  o*jmp. 
found  the  Achseans  disposed  to  his  wish,  Quintius  proceeded  B.  C.  192. 
to  Athens,  to  Chalcis,  to  various  cities  in  Thessaly;  he  de- 
layed to  visit  Etolia,  but  sent  thither  Athenian  deputies,  now 
most  subservient  slaves  to  the  interests  of  Rome.  Befof^ 
this  time,  Thoas  had  been  succeeded  in  the  pretorship  by  ^ 
Damocritus,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  insolent.  Hioas  himself 
had  just  returned  from  Antiochus,  in  company  with  the 
king's  ambassador  Menippus.  This  minister  boasted  to  the 
Etolians  his  master's  greatness;  his  Macedonian  phalanx, 
his  Persian  cavalr}';  above  all,  his  immense  treasures,  suffi- 
cient at  once  to  enrich  his  Greek  friends,  and  to  buy  his 
Roman  enemies.  Against  such  pleasing  language,  the  Athe- 
nians employed  their  eloquence  in  v£un.  All  that  could  be 
obtained  through  their  intercession, '  and  that  of  a  few  dis- 
passionate men  in  the  assembly,  was,  that  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, if  they  came  to  Naupactus,  its  place  of  meeting, 
should  be  admitted  to  an  audience.  Upon  hearing  of  this 
resolution,  Quintius  with  his  colleagues  prot^eeded  thither 
from  Corinth,  but  it  was  only  to  witness  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  their  enemies.  Without  adjourning  the  meeting,  or 
allowing  the  commissioners  time  to  depart,  Damocritus  pro- 
cured a  decree  for  inviting  Antiochus  into  Greece,  that  he 
might  decide,  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Etolians  and 
the  Romans.  When  Quintius  asked  for  some  explanations 
of  the  decree,  and  a  copy  of  it  in  writing,  Damocritus  fiercely 

*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  c.  28.  ct  seq. 
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CHAP,    answered^  that  the  Etolians  would  fully  ezpbia  themselves 
— H: — oa  the  banks  of  the  Tiber'^ 
DemetriM      The  commiBsioDen  returned  to  Corinth;  and  the  Etolians, 

taken  hr 

•tntageiB.  by  means  of  their  secret  council,  concerted  measures  well 
calculated  to  justify  their  haughtiness.  They  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  making  themselves  masters  at  once  of  Demetrias, 
of  Chalcis  and  of  Sparta*  The  first  of  these  enterprises  was 
completely  successful,  and  its  success  originated  in  a  trans- 
action which  had  hs^ypened  at  Demetrias  when  Quintius 
recently  visited  that  stronghold  of  Thessaly*  The  Magnetes, 
its  inhabitants,  whom  the  Romans  had  liberated  from  the 
yoke  of  Macedon,  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  same 
people,  who  had  been  the  authors  of  their  liberty,  were  de- 
sirous of  reducing  them  once  more  under  their  former  mas- 
ter* The  report  had  been  raised  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
who,  on  account  of  the  war  that  threatened  them  from  An- 
Uochus,  had  every  reason  to  court  Philip.  When  Eurylochus, 
therefore,  the  pretor  of  the  Magnetes,  acknowledged  that 
he  had  heard  such  a  rumour  with  equal  resentment  and  sor- 
row, Quintius  did  not  enter  into  any  explicit  justification: 
he  only  recalled  the  benefits  conferred  through  his  means  on 
the  Greeks  in  general,  and  particularly  on  the  Magnetes;  he 
desired  them  to  compare  the  state  in  which  he  found,  with 
that  in  which  he  left  them:  before  his  arrival  in  Thessaly, 
they  had  not  only  a  Macedonian  garrison  but  a  royal  palace 
in  their  capital:  to  what  purpose  had  he  compelled  Philip  to 
quit  his  proud  princely  abode,  if  it  was  once  more,  by  the 
'  consent  of  the  Magnetes  themselves,  to  be  occupied  by  a 
new  and  more  despotic  monarch?  Eur}'lochus  replied  with 
vivacity,  that  it  seemed  to  him  of  little  importance  whether 
his  countrymen  obeyed  Antiochus  or  the  Romans,  since  at 
present  all  their  proceedings  depended  on  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  latter.  Quintius,  at  this  remark,  raised  his  hands  in  a 
transport  of  indignation,  calling  heaven  to  witness  the  ingra- 
titude and  perfidy  of  the  Magnetesv  Here  Zeno,  a  man  of 

^^  Polybiiifi,  I.  lii.  c.  3.  ct  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  c.  32,  et  leq. 
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great  power  in  Demetrias,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  Ro-   CIIAP. 

mans,  interposed,  imploring  the  commissioner^  not  to  im- ^-'-- 

pute  to  the  community  at  large  the  rashness  and  ihadness  of 
an  individual.  That  his  countrymen  owed  every  thing  most 
dear  to  them,  to  Quintius,  and  the  Roman  people;  and,  he 
was  sure,  would  rather  plunge  daggers  into  their  own  breasts, 
than  violate  their  fidelity  to  such  illustrious  benefactors.  His 
sentiments  reechoed  from  all  parts  of  the  assembly,  which 
testified  such  resentment  against  Eurylochus,  that  he  secredy 
made  his  escape,  and  sought  refuge  among  the  Etolians". 

This  people,  ever  vigilant  to  profit  by  occurrences,  founded 
on  the  flight  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Demetrias  their  de- 
sign for  surprising  that  city.  In  consequence  of  applications 
from  him  by  letters,  his  friends  and  relatives  entered  the  as- 
sembly of  their  commonwealth  in  sordid  habits,  and  with 
every  badge  of  supplication,  intreating  the  people  at  large, 
and  many  individuals  in  particular,  to  remit  their  anger 
against  Eurylochus,  and  allow  him  to  return  from  banish- 
ment. The  people,'  in  pity  to  a  man  who  had  recently  borne 
such  high  authority  among  them,  and  who  was  now  in  exile, 
untried,  unheard,  and  perhaps  altogether  innocent,  readily 
gave  ear  to  the  suppliants;  while  the  party  adverse  to  the 
measures  of  the  present  magistracy,  abetted  their  impor- 
tunity with  the  eagerness  of  interest.  It  was  determined 
by  general  consent  to  recal  Eurylochus.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Etolia,  he  had  been  the  guest  of  Diodes,  now  mas- 
ter of  horse,  the  second  dignity  in  that  commonwealth. 
Diodes,  to  accompany  him  home,  had  all  his  cavalry  in 
readiness,  at  the  head  of  which  he  advanced  uninter- 
ruptedly, day  and  night,  within  six  miles  of  Demetrias. 
He  then  halted,  and  selecting  three  troops  the  fittest  for 
his  purpose,  proceeded  with  them  towards  the  city,  caus- 
ing them  to  dismount  as  they  approached  the  gates,  and  lead 
their  horses,  that  they  might  appear  rather  a  friendly  train  at^ 

'  1  Id.  c.  31. 
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CHAP.   tMidiDg  EiuyfcKhus  by  way  of  honour,  than  a  regular 
— ^^ — tary  escort*  One  of  diese  troops  haked  to  secure  the  gate; 


Diodes  advanced  to  the  forum,  holding  his  friend  Eurylo- 
chtts  by  the  hand,  while  persons  of  every  description  came 
forth  to  welcome  his  return  from  banishment.  Meanwhile 
the  great  mass  of  cavalry  entered,  and  took  possession  of  the 
city;  one  division  of  the  Etolians  ran  to  occupy  the  com- 
manding posts,  another  flew  to  destroy  the  ma^trates,  and 
all  suspected  of  adhering  to  the  Roman  party^'. 
"ifttrt  an-  The  enterprise  against  Sparta,  or  rather  its  tyrant  Nabis, 
terprae  was  attended  with  circumstances  far  more  memorable*  The 
^^^  tyrant  had  pressed  the  Etolians  for  aid  in  his  war  with 
^^^{  Achaia,  in  which,  through  their  means  chiefly,  he  had  been 
B.  C19S.  involved*  Philopcemen  had  shut  him  up  within  his  capital, 
and  ravaged  his  territories  for  a  whole  month  with  impunity. 
On  pretence  of  enabling  him  once  more  to  take  the  field,  the 
Etolians  sent  to  him  Alexamenus,  a  youth  distinguished  for 
precipitate  boldness  even  in  Etolia,  with  a  thousand  infiEmtiy 
and  thirty  chosen  horsemen.  This  detachment  had  orders  in 
private  from  the  secret  council,  not  to  think  itself  destined 
merely  for  the  Achaean  war,  but  to  be  ready  for  any  esqdoit 
enjoined  by  Alexamenus,  however  rash,  precipitate,  and  dar* 
ing  it  might  at  first  sight  appear*  Alexamenus,  with  men  thus 
instructed,  came  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  Nabis,  and 
apologized  to  him  for  the  paucity  of  his  numbers,  by  saying, 
that  as  Antiochus,  who  had  already  passed  into  Europe,  was 
shordy  expected  in  Etolia,  his  countrymen  wished  to  show 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage  and  in  the  utmost  force  to 
this  great  and  generous  ally.  That  the  Romans,  those  rest- 
less and  rapacious  barbarians,  would  no  longer  have  to 
do  with  the  weakiftss  of  Macedon  and  the  disunion  of 
Greece,  but  with  a  mighty  monarch,  whose  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  innumerable,  whose  fleets  covered  the  sea, 
whose  armed  elephants  and  chariots  -of  war  were  of  all 
things  the  most  terrible.    In  concert  with   this  powerful 

»-  Ibid,  c  34. 
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amfederfite,  the  Etolians  would  be  30on  ready  to  protect   chap. 
Nabis  agabst  all  bis  enemies;  but  that,  meanwhile,  he  ought — 


not  to  keep  his  men  cooped  up  within  their  walls^  but  antici- 
pating future  triumphs,  lead  them  forth  to  daily  exercise  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas*  Agreeably  to  this  advice,  Nabis 
drew  his  Lacedfiemonians  and  mercenaries  from  the  city,  and 
made  them  perform  their  evolutions  in  company  with  their 
£tolian  auxiliaries.  When  this  practice  had  been  so  often  a  handfai 
repeated  as  to  dispel  every  shadow  of  distrust,  Alexamenus,  assassinate 
having  suddenly  communicated  the  design  to  his  countrymen,  the'iiead  of 
by  one  stroke  disniounted  the  tyrant  at  the  head  of  his  ^*' l!^^'^'^* 
guards;  and  I^abis,  though  strongly  covered  with  mail,  was 
fpeedily  despatched  by  the  Etolian  horsemen".  This  deed 
pf  matchless  audacity  abashed  both  Spartans  and  strangers; 
ibr  th^  extent  of  the  conspiracy  being  unknown,  all  trembled 
at  a  SAW  who  had  prostrated  in  the  dust  the  recent  object  of 
^ir  terrors. 

Put  Aleicamenus,  and  his  Etolians,  though  well  qualified  Phiiopo. 
Ipr  executing  such  an  enterprise,  were  men  ill  adapted  for  enable  m^ 
deriving  from  it  any  permament  advantage.  Instead  of  sum-  unKeTLA. 
moning  ai|  assembly,  confirming  the   Lacedaemonians  in^^J^^^*^ 
liberty,  and  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  Etolian  league,  Al-  Acii»an  " 
f Miq.anus  wasted  many  irrecoverable  hours  in  ransacking  oivmp. 
^  tyrant's  palace;  and  his  rapacious  Etolians  behaved  as  in  a  a  c!  102. 
^ity  laMi^by  storm.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  thus  recalled 
IP  a  sen^c  of  their  own  strength  and  the  enemy's  weakness; 
ihey  attacked  and  overwhelmed  the  handful  of  plunderers, 
before  Pbilop^smen,  who  had  marched  towards  Sparta  on 
the  fimi  mwfi  pf  the  tyrant's  death,  came  to  avail  himself  of 
ibe  distracted  stajte  of  that  city.  About  the  same  time  that  ' 
Philppwneii  ariivcd  there,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pretor 
A\JU49  hadlaiKlcdat  Gythium  with  twenty-four  Roman  gal- 
le]^*  This  circumstance  highly  favoured  Philopoemen's  wel- 
come reception  at  Sparta,  and  facilitated  his  measures  for  regu- 
lating the  Lacedasmonian  affairs  agreeably  to  the  views  of  his 

« 3  Ibid.  c.  35. 
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CHAP,   countty.  HecalIedaiiassemblyofthepeople,madetothemsuch 
"      a  speech  as  Alexamenus  lost  the  opportunity  of  delivering  on 
a  still  fitter  occasion,  congratulated  them  on  being  rescued 
from  a  cruel  tjrranny,  and  united  them  by  their  general  con- 
sent as  free  coordinate  members  in  the  Achaean  league  ^\ 
'm^^Un       ^  third  expedition  of  the  Etolians,  carried  on  at  the  same 
their  at-     time  with  their  successful  enterprise  against  Demetrias,  and 
I  Cbafcis.      their  abortive  attempt  on  Sparta,  was  directed  against  Chalcis 

,  in  Enbcea,  andjcommitted  to  the  conduct  of  Thoas,  recently 

their  ambassador  with  the  king  of  S^iia.  For  surprising  the 
Eubcean  capital,  Thoas  had  provided  a  detachment  of  two 
thousand  infantry  and  two  hundred  horse,  and  trusted  for 
success  chiefly  to  the  intrigues  of  Heradorus,  a  merchant  of 
Cius,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Propontis,  whose  un- 
rivalled opulence  gave  him  a  powerful  sway  over  the  councils 
of  Chalcis.  The  design,  however,  was  defeated  through  the 
spirit  of  the  Chalcians,  assisted  by  their  near  neighbours  the 
Eretrians  and  Carystians  ";  and  Thoas  having  learned  the 
'  taking  of  Demetrias,  an  object  of  still  greater  moment,  was  in  ' 
haste  to  return  to  Ephesus,  and  to  encourage  Antiochus  by 
such  an  auspicious  event  to  sail  immediately  for  Greece* 
Opposite  The  counsels  of  this  rash  Etolian  had  the  greater  weight 
jmrcn  by  with  the  king,  his  own  ministers  being  shamefully  ignorant  of 
HRtinibM  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  Hannibal,  through  his  boldness 
Jjj^"'*^  and  abilities,  having  exposed  himself  to  the  loss  of  royal 
favour.  Besides  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  alwajrs  eager  to 
depreciate  the  firmer  virtues  as  qualities  no  wise  appertaining 
to  them,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  incurred  suspicion  by  his 
frequent  interviews  with  Villius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors ^^«  The  Roman  is  thought,  with  such  an  intent,  to  have 
artfully  solicited  these  conferences;  but  whatever  may  be  in 
this  conjecture,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Hannibal  should 

^*  PlutMxh  in  PhUqHEmen,  Tit.         ^^  Ibid.  c.  37,  3a 
Liv.  XXXV.  c.  36.  "  Tit.  Liv.  xxxv.  c.  19. 
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have  been  overreached  by  so  gross  a  stratagem,  Antiochus,   CHAP, 
in  his  subsequent  measures,  certainly  preferred  the  advice  of ^— 


the  Etolian  to  that  of  the^Carthaginian.  Hannibal  had  propo- 
sed a  plan  of  war  bold  and  great  like  his  own  genius.  While 
the  king's  land  forces  were  assembling  from  remote  countries 
of  the  East,  he  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  superiority  of  his 
fleet;  to  send  one  part  to  take  possession  of  Byllis,  a  district 
in  lUyrtcum,  looking  to,  and,  as  it  were,  threatening  Italy;  at 
the  same  time  to  alarm  the  coasts  of  that  peninsula  opposite 
to  Sardinia  and  Africa:  above  all,  to  employ  an  hundred  trans- 
ports to  convey  ten  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse 
into  Italy;  in  which  last  service  Hannibal,  from  sixteen  years' 
experience  in  such  warfare,  presumed  to  offer  himself  for  the 
commander'^. 

The  opinion  of  Thoas  was  directly  the  reverse.  By  ex-  That 
aggerating  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  Etolians  and  to^ci^eoe 
their  allies,  he  encouraged  Antiophu^,  though  it  was  winter,  ^^^8*^' 
immediately  to  invade  Greece;  and  as  that  country,  from^."^^^ 
which  they  originally  sprang,  and  the  scene  of  their  perpetual  oivmp. 
conflicts  with  each  other,  had  an  artificial  magnitude,  far  ex-  b.  cm. 
ceeding  its  real  importance,  in  the  fancies  of  all  Alexander's 
successors,  the  proposal  for  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece 
was  most  acceptable  to  Antiochus.  He  therefore   left  the 
sieges  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus  to  be  prosecuted  by  his 
lieutenants,  and  sailed  to  the  Pelasgic  gulph  with  an  hundred 
gaUeys,  containing  ten  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred  horse, 
and  six  elephants.  The  king  landed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph:  Eurylochus,  pretor  of  the  Magnetes,  came  from  De- 
metrias  to  meet  him;  and  the  Syrian  fleet  had  orders  to  sail 
round  into-the  harbour  of  that  city.  The  Etolians,  who  had 
advanced  toJLamia  in  Thessaly,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  ar- 
rival, than  they  passed  a  decree  for  receiving  him  with  every 
mark  of  cordiality  and  honour.  Antiochus,  being  apprised  of 
this  decree,  proceeded  from  Demetrias  to  Phalera  on  the 

^^  Id.  1.  xxzvi.  c.  T. 
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CHAP.  Malim  gnlph,  amd  thence  onward  to  Lamia.  In  tlud  piacd 
— -— —  the  rast  crowds,  that  welcaanedfaim  with  noisy  aedamattoiiB^ 
rendered  it  difficult  for  Thoas,  and  Phsmiaa  now  pretor  of 
the  EtofianS)  to  pocure  for  him  undisturbed  admisskn  ioto 
their  council.  Antiochus  testified  no  uneasiness  at  the  tumid* 
tuary  uproar  occasioned  only  by  excess  of  aflfection;  and  when 
silence  had  been  obtained,  addressed  the  Etolians  in  a  speech 
filled  with  excuses,  with  promises,  and  with  demands.  Heapo* 
logised  for  coming  among  them  with  so  inconsiderable  an 
armament  by.  the  season  of  the  year,  and  his  eagerness  to 
obey  their  invitation.  But,  for  this  defect,  he  would  make 
ample  amends  when  his  preparations  were  brought  to  ma- 
turity: his  fleets  would  then  cover  the  seas,  and  Greece 
would  be  filled,  not  only  with  armies,  but  with  all  kinds  of 
supplies;  determined,  as  he  was,  to  spafe  neither  expense 
nor  labour,  nor  danger  to  render  the  Greeks  Really  a  free 
people,  and  the  Etolians  the  first  nation  among  them.  In  the 
meantime,  it  belonged  to  his  allies  to  furnish  him  widi  com 
in  abundance,  and  to  take  measures  for  providing  him  with 
other  essential  accommodations  at  a  reasonable  rate  ^K^ 
His  frait-  The  king's  speech  was  received  with  unbounded  applause; 
dition  he  was  saluted  general  of  the  Etolians^  and  thirty  of  their 
^!aici8.  principal  men  were  assigned  him  for  his  military  counciL  The 
multitude  then  returned  to  their  respective  cities*  Next  day, 
Antiochus  deliberated  with  his  council  in  what  quarter  he 
should  commence  the  war.  It  was  resolved  to  try  the  fideli^ 
of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  against  which  the  Etolians  had  recendy 
failed;  but  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  open  its  gates  to  s» 
greatu  king.*  But,  as  in  this  presumption,  Antiochus  erossad 
the  Euripus  with  a  small  fleet  and  a  still  smaller  army,  the 
Chalcians  rejected  his  proposal,  observing,  that  they  were 
untaxed,  ungarrisoned,  and  independent:  that,  to  the  beat  of 
their  knowledge,  all  other  cities  of  Greece  had  been  left  in 
the  same  enviable  condition  by  the  Romans,  withoot  whose 

!•  Tit.  Liv.  Imxt.  c  44. 
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esprtss  consent,  they  thouriit  themselves  bound  in  grttitude   cHap. 
not  to  contract  any  new  alliance  ^\ 


Upon  this  answer,  the  king,  radier  than  commence  hisHisnego. 
great  undertakings  by  a  tedious  siege,  returned  to  Dc-^^essfui 
metrias,  and  from  thence  despatched  embassies  to  Athens,  ^'^henbms 
Thebes,  and  most  of  the  northern  states.  The  Boeotians,  *n<i?<^^: 

an  By  bafflccl 

smarting  under  the  punishments  inflicted  on  their  outrages,  and  at  £giam 
impoverished  by  their  extreme  profligacy,  showed  a  willing-  us. 
ness  to  abet  every  scheme  of  innovation:  even  the  Athenians, 
hitherto  distinguished  by  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome,  were 
thrown  into  discord,  by  needy  and  noisy  men,  who  hoped  to 
share  the  largesses  of  Antiochus.  The  ambassadors  of  that 
prince  next  appeared  in  the  Acha^n  council  at  iEgium.  They 
were  accompanied  by  some  leading  men  among  the  Etolians. 
Quintius  adso  came  to  the  council  to  counteract  their  machi- 
nations. The  king's  ambassador  had  the  ^  first  hearing.  Not 
contenting  himself  with  the  boasts  hitherto  made  generally, 
eonceming  his  master's  greatness  and  resources,  he  expatia- 
ted with  parading  verbosity  on  the  distinctive  excellencies  of 
his  naval  squadrons  and  military  brigades,  prolixly  descant- 
ing on  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  Aradians,  and  Pamphylians; 
the  Dahie,  Carduchians,  Elymeans,  and  Medes.  He  exhort- 
ed the  Achaeans  not  to  reject  the  friendship,  now  tendered 
them,  of  so  powerful  a  monarch;  which  they  might  accept 
without  infringing  any  prior  treaty,  since,  all  required  of  theopi 
was,  that,  in  case  of  war,  they  should  agree  to  the  observance 
of  a  strict  neutrality*  The  Etolians  spoke  to  the  same  purpose; 
but,  before  concluding  their  discourse,  indulged  in  their 
ttaual  intemperance  of  invective  against  the  Romans,  arraign- 
ing their  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  allies,  whose  bravery, 
not  their  01191,  had  procured  them  all  their  success  on  that 
side  the  Hadriatic.  Quintius  said  in  reply,  ^^  the  speech  of 
the  Etolians  is  calculated  not  for  the  Achaeans,  who  know  its 
extravagance,  but  for  the  king's  ambassadors  whom  they 

I'Tit.  Liv.  1.  XXXV.  c.  46 
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CHAP,    hope  to  deceive.  By  this  commerce  of  ifabehood,  the  treaty 
— '..^ — has  been  cemented  between  them,  while  the  Etoiians  magni- 


fied their  prowess,  and  Antiochus  as  vainly  exaggerated 
own  resources.  The  enumeration,  indeed,  of  warlike  nations 
now  made  by  his  minister,  reminds  me  of  a  facetious  host 
with  whom  I  once  lived  at  Chalcis.  His  guests  admired  the 
variety  of  game  that  abounded  at  his  table  in  the  midst  of 
summer.  But  he  removed  their  wonder,  by  telling  them,  with 
an  arch  smile,  that  his  cook  was  his  only  huntsman;  his  art 
alone  had  created  all  the  profusion  of  delicacies  before  diem, 
from  the  flesh  merely  of  domestic  swine.  Such  are  the  various 
names,  now  so  pompously  detailed,  all  of  them  summed  up  in 
the  vile  and  contemptible  Syrians,  fitter  for  slaves  than  sol- 
diers ^J*^  Quintius  found  no  difficulty  in  confirming  the  fide- 
lity of  the  Achsans.  At  his  desire  they  sent  five  hundred 
men  tO  Athens,  and  as  many  to  Chalcis.  Eumenes  also  sent 
a  small  body  of  Pergamenians  to  the  latter  city.  These  suc- 
cours arrived  before  Antiochus,  who  had  deferred,  but  not 
relinquished,  his  design  against  the  place,  thought  proper  to 
cross  the  Euripus  and  invade  the  Chalcian  territory'^. 
Antiochus  He  had  now  made  the  proper  dispositions  for  this  under- 
Eubut"  taking,  having  beset,  with  his  fleet  and  army,  all  the  nearest 
exJT?^i  crossing  places,  from  Boeotia  to  Euboea.  It  happened  at  the 
B.  c.  192.  same  time  that  five  hundred  Romans,  belonging  to  two  le- 
gions which  the  pretor  Bsebius  had  transported  to  Illyricum 
in  consequence  of  the  commotions  in  Greece,  sailed  rounds 
at  the  request  of  the  Chalcians,  to  reinforce  their  garrison* 
These  Romans,  finding  the  ordinary  passage  from  Aulis  to 
Chalcis  alreUdy  occupied,  proceeded  southward  to  Delium,  a 
seaport  taking  its  name  from  a  famous  temple  of  Apol- 
lo, and  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Euboea.  As  war  had  not  yet  been  declared,  nor  a  drop  of 
blood  shed  on  either  side,  many  of  the  Romans  amused 
their  curiosity  by  viewing  the  grove  and  temple,  while 
others  strolled  idly  about  the    shore    unarmed*   In   this 

20  Plutarch  in  nainin.  &  Tit  Lit.  I.  xxxv.  c.  49.        «^  Ibid  c.  50. 
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scattered  condition,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Antio-   CHAF. 
chus'  troops:  several  of  them  were  slain,  and  about  fifty 


mide  prisoners:  the  few,  who  escaped,  threw  themselves 
into  a  casde  on  the  Euripns.  Antiochus,  meanwhile  rein- 
forced by  the  Etolians,  advanced  with  his  whole  armament 
against  Chalcis;  and  as  his  dreadful  menaces  were  justified 
by  the  superiority  of  his  strength,  the  troops  belonging  to 
Eumenes  and  the  Achsans  thought  proper  to  capitulate. 
Chalcis  then  opened  its  gates:  the  castle,  occupied  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Romans,  surrendered;  and  the  conquest  of  the  Euboean 
capital  soon  put  the  king  in  possession  of  the  whole  island*^ 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  all  orders  at  Rome  had  been^i^cgotit- 
engrossed  by  accounts  received  concerning  the  vast  projects  Asia imrndt* 
of  Antiochus.  From  the  last  reports  of  their  ambassadors,  ceding  ^'*' 
war   with. that  prince  appeared  inevitable;  and  hostilities, ^"^J2^^j^ 
as  they  understood,  were  likely  to  be  carried  on,  not  only  Greece 
in  Greece,  but  in  Sicily  and  Italy  itself.  Sulpicius  and  Villius, 
the  first  generals  who  had  been  employed  against  Philip, 
long  continued  in  Lesser  Asia  negotiating  with  the  king 
of  Syria  and  his  ministers:  and  their  d^eparture  took  place 
only  in  consequence  of  declarations  from  ^he  latter,  which 
might  be  considered  as  decisive.  The  king\  younger  son, 
Seleucus,  was  employed,  as  we  have  already  s^en,  at  Lysi- 
machia  in  Thrace:  the  elder,  of  the  same  nai^e  with  his 
&ther,  had  been  left  at  Antioch  intrusted  with  the  ^vemment 
of  Syria.  Antiochus  himself  in  Lesser  Asia  was  prepared 
to  give  a  final  hearing  to  Sulpicius  and  Villius,  when  news 
arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  viceroy  in  Syria,  and 
the  heir  to  his  throne ;  a  young  prince  of  many  virtues**,  whom 
all  men  regarded  as  likely  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  just 
and  great  kiAg.  Not  only  the  court  but  the  country  was 

**  Tit.  Liv.  1.  zxxF.  c*  51.  cion  is  contemptible  in  the  extreme. 

*^  Livy  mentions  the  report,  that  *'  Antiochus  had  given  Lysimachia 

youn^^  AntiochiLs  had  been  poison-  to  his  younger  son  Seleucus,  but 

ed  by  eunuchs,  in  consequence  of  had  no  other  such  place  to  which 

orders  from  a  father  jealous  of  his  his  jealousy  could  remove  the  el- 

Tirtoes:  bat  the  giQund  of  the  siwpi-  der>'*  L  xxx?.  c  15. 
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CHAP.   fiUed  with  lamentatioM:  the  king  •hut  hiimelf  vp  in  his 
palace  at  Ephesuai  and  abstwied  for  aeveral  daya  from  all 


public  buAineae.  During  his  vsMiroing,  Minio,  die  principnl 
of  his  friends,  held  a  conference  in  hia  name  with  the  Roman 
ambassadors*  He  told  them,  that  their  professions  about  the 
liberty  pf  Greek  cities  were  specious  indeed  and  bODouriible« 
but  compLetely  belied  by  facts.  That  they  made  one  nile 
for  themselves,  and  had  the  presumption  to  prescribe  to 
others  a  rule  altogether  different:  For,  in  what  respect  was 
Smyrna  or  Lampsaeus,  of  which  they  required  the  sieges 
to  be  raised,  better  entitled  to  freedom,  thsso  Na|des»  Rhe* 
gium,  Tarentum,  Greek  cities  in  Italy;  than  Sjrracuao  and 
other  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  all  of  which  were  degraded  to 
the  state  of  tributary  subjects?  That  the  law  of  conquent 
was  not  more  valid  on  the  side  of  Rome*  than  on  that  of 
Amiocbus,  whose  ancestors,  having  subdued  the  Ionian 
and  Eolian  Greeks,  had  tnvisaiitted  to  him  a  just  right  to 
chastise  their  rebeUion,  and  rem)ite  them  to  his  empire. 
Sulpicius  rcfdied,  ^^  that  since  the  cause  of  Antiochus  could 
not  be  supported  by  better  arguments,  ihe  king,  in  with- 
holding his  person  from  the  conference,  had  well  consulted 
his  dignity*  What  resemblance  is  there  in  the  circumstances 
of  Magna  Gr^cia,  which,  from  the  period  of  its  submisai<m  tx> 
the  Romans  has  been  goveroed  by  one  uniform,  uninterrupted, 
undisputed  tenor  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  unceasing  fluctu* 
ations  of  the  Ionium  and  Eolian  cities,  soase  of  which  have 
been  reduced  by  the  kings  of  Macedoa,  others  by  those  of 
Egypt,  while  several,  through  a  length  of  ages,  have  asserted 
complete  independence?  If,  because  the  ancestorn  of  Anti- 
ochus once  held  them  in  reluctaiiit  subjection,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  miserable  conditionof  the  times, 
that  prince  thus  acquired  a  right,  after  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, again  to  claim  their  allegiance,  what  should  hinder 
some  future  king  of  Macedon  from  usurping  Corinth,  Chal- 
cis,  and  Demetrias,  and  thereby  rendering  useless  all  that  the 
Romans  have  effected  in  Greepe  with  so  great  glory?  But  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Asinuc  oitiss, 
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since  their  own  ambassadors  are  here  present  to  speak  for   CHAP. 

themselves*"  The  ambassadors  being  called  and  heard,  their — 

intemperate  language-only  widened  the  breach.  Soon  after- 
wards, Sulpidus  and  his  colleague  brought  home  an  account 
ef  their  fruitless  negotiation^.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  their  report,  the  Romans  began  to  pre-  Mnitifkri- 
pare  for  war  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour.  To  defend  ItSa-  JUSon7Sf ' 
fyy  A  great  army  of  observation  was  stationed  at  Tarentum:  ^  ^9* 
the  districts  suspected  of  disaffection  were  occupied  by  pro-  the  war 
per  garrisons:  two  numerous  squadrons  guarded  respectively  tiochos. 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  regular  military  force  in  oxif^\ 
the  island  was  strengthened  by  a  powerful  body  of  militia^'.  ^'  ^*  ^^'' 
The  consul  Cornelius,  also,  issued  an  edict,  that  no  ma^- 
stcate,  no  senator,  nor  any  of  those  dignified  persons  entitled 
to  give  their  iidvice  in  the  senate^^,  should  travel  above  a 
day's  journey  from  Rome;  and  that  more  than  four  senators 
should  not  absent  themselves  from  the  city  at  once.  Having 
taken  these  precautions  for  defence,  they  next  provided  the 
means  bf  aggression.  An  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  be- 
fore the  middle  of  March  at  Brsbdusium,  to  be  transported, 
when  necessary,  to  Illyricum.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thou- 
sand foot^  two  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  elephants;  and  was 
commanded  by  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio.  For  securing  ne- 
cessary supplies  to  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  the  usual 
tithes  of  com  were  ordered  fit>m  Sardinia,  and  double  tithes 
from  Sicily:  commissaries  were  likewbe  sent  to  purchase  that 
articte  from  Carthage,  and  from  Masinissakingof  Numidia* 
On  this  occasion  a  contest  of  generosity  happened  between 
the  Romans  and  these  African  allies,  who,  both  of  them,  of- 
fered  gratuitously  a  greater  supply  than  had  been  demanded; 
while  the  Romans  refused  to  receive  any  thing  more  than  they 

**  Tit  Liv.  1.  sxxv.  held  their  respectiye  offices.   But, 

3^  Tumultuarii  milites.       /  previously  to  this  enrolment,  they 

**  All  who  had  borne  curule  ma-  were  entiUed  to  enter  the  senate- 

gistracies  had  a  right  to  be  enrolled  house,  and  to   deliver  their  sen- 

in  the  senate  the  year  immediately  timents  in  debate.'  A.  GelL  I.  iii. 

following  that  in  which  they  had  c.  18. 

Vol,  II.  3  T 
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CHAP,   had  at  first  required,  and  would  agree  to  uke  even  this  quae- 
^ —  tity,  only  on  condition  of  paying  for  it  a  fair  price.  An  al- 


tercation of  the  same  amicaUe  nature  took  place  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  Philip  and  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  These  princes 
offered  assistance  against  Antiochus,  in  men,  money,  and 
provisions.  The  Romans  voted  them  thanks,  but  refused 
dieir  presents:  Ptolemy  was  kindly  excused  from  interposing 
at  all  in  the  quarrel;  but  Philip  had  intimation  that  his  ser* 
vices  would  be  highly  acceptable  in  cooperadng  with  the  con* 
sul  Acilius:  in  this  manner  the  Romans  prepared  for  one  of 
the  most  important  wars  which  they  ever  waged,  but  which 
a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  rendered  one  of 
die  least  obstinate'^. 
Hov  the        After  the  conquest  of  Euboea,  Antiochus  employed  part  of 
AUMmania  the  winter  in  frivolous  negotiations  with  petty  states,  always 
Jo^i^U^  ready  to  side  with  the  present  and  prevailing  power.  He  thus 
«hu8*         procured  an  alliance  with  the  Elians,  Boeotians,  with  some 
cities  of  Thessaly,  and  with  the  contiguous  district  of  Atha- 
mania.  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanians,  had,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  zealously  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Philip.  But,  since  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  he  had 
married  Apamea,  daughter  to  a  certun  Alexander  of  Mega- 
lopolis, who  boasted  his  descent  from  Alexuider  the  Great. 
Besides  his  fair  daughter  Apamea,  the  citizen  of  Megalopo- 
lis had  two  sons,  to  whom,  conformably  to  his  high  preten- 
sions^ he  gave  the  royal  names  of  Philip  and  -  Alexander. 
Philip,  die  elder,  followed  his  sister  to  Athamania,  and, 
through  her  means,  gained  a  powerful  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  her  husband.  To  this  Philip,  Antiochus  and  the  Eto- 
liahs  addressed  themselves,  promising  him  the  kingdom  of 
JMacedon,   provided   he  could  engage  his  brother-in-law 
Amynander  in  their  interest.  Philip  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  thereby  ruined  himself,  and  subjected  Amy- 
nander to  a  temporary  loss  of  his  kingdom''. 

«^  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  1.  et  seq.  *«  Id.  ibid. 
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Assisted  by  such  allies,  Antiochus  proceeded  to  lay  siege   CHAP, 
to  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  gained  Pherae,  Pcllinceupa^  .        '  ■ 
Cronon,  and  Scotussa;  near  the  last  of  which,  Philip  of  Ma^  provokes 
cedon  had  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Kynocephalae.  This  cir«-  oppotatioa 
cumstance  afforded  Antiochus  .an  opportunity  of  showing  ^oe^ 
how  little  he  was  guided  by  the  able  counsels  of  HannibaL  Sk^J?^ 
That  great  general  had  spared  no  pains  to  destroy  the  suspi-  ^^^  ^ 
cions  of  his  fidelity,  and  to  regain  his  former  credit.  The  vile 
calumnies  concerning  his  supposed  conspiracy  with  the  Ro- 
mans were  done  away  before  Antiochus,  by  the  following  re- 
cital, equally  simple  and  impressive:  *^  My  father  Hamilcar^ 
at  his  departure  from  Carthage  for  Spain,  performed  a  sacri* 
fice  to  Jupiter.  I  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  then  a  child  ia 
my  ninth  year.  Hamilcar  asked  me  whether  I  would  aocom- 
pany  him  to  the  Spanish  wan  I  assented  with  the  utmost  ida-« 
crity.  He  promised  to  take  me  provided,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, I  showed  my  ready  compliance  with  his  will.  Then 
desiring  all  present  to  withdraw,  he  led  me  to  the  altar,  on 
which  he  had  just  sacrificed;  and,  bidding  me  approach  and 
touch  it  with  my  hand,  commanded  me  to  swear  eternal  en* 
mity  to  the  Romans.  I  swore  the  solemn  oath,  and  my  sub- 
sequent life  of  thirty-six  years  has  been  an  unvaried  act  of 
performance.  In  the  war  with  Rome,  you  may  therefore  safe*- 
ly  trust  Hannibal:  but  should  you  ever  think  of  peace  with 
that  state,  it  will  be  time  to  have  recourse  to  other  advi« 
sers**."  In  consequence  of  this  interview,  which  hfA  recon- 
ciled him  with  Antiochus,  Hannibal  was  called  to  a  military 
council  in  Thessaly.  He  declared  his  opinion  against  all  the 
measures  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued,  and  once  more 
proposed  the  extensive,  yet  solid  plan  of  war,  which  he  had 
originally  recommended.  But  as  Antiochuis,  contrary  to  hta 
advice,  had  come  into  Greece  with  very  inadequate  prepua- 
tions,  he  exhorted  hint  by  all  means  to  court  the  friendship 
of  Macedon,  a  kingdom  of  real  importance,  rather  than  waste 
.time  in  gaining  petty  states,  always  ready  to  change  sides 

*'Conf.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  c.  11.  Cornelius  Nepo«  in  Hannibal  liTit.  Liv.  1. 
XXV.  c.  19.  ' 
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I* 
CHAP,    upon  the  slightest  reverse  of  fortune.   Instead  of  following 

^^'     this  sound  advice,  and  of  endeavouring  to  procure  the  assis- 


tance of  king  Philip,  Antiochus  listened  to  Philip  the  Mega- 
lopolitan;  and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  adopt  a  measure  that 
rendered  the  king  of  Macedon  his  bitterest  enemy.  We  have 
seen  how  this  prince  had  left  unburied  the  Macedonians  slain 
at  Kynocephalse.  Philip  the  Megalopolitan  was  allowed  the 
assistance  of  two  thousand  men  to  collect  their  bones,  and  t» 
honour  them  with  the  rites  of  funeral.  This  office,  performed 
at  the  request  of  a  man  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Mace- 
don, could  appear  in  no  other  light  to  the  wearer  of  that 
crown,  than  as  an  excitement  of  his  subjects  to  rebellion,  by 
contrasting  the  piety  of  the  rightful  king,  with  the  impiety  of 
the  king  in  possession.  When  apprised  of  a  proceeding  thus' 
personally  hostile  in  Antiochus,  Philip  immediately  despatch* 
ed  ambassadors  to  the  pretor  Bsebius,  saying,  that  Thessaly 
had  been  invaded;  and,  should  the  pretor  think  fit  to  move 
from  his  winter  quarters,  that  he  would  hasten  to  meet  him, 
in  order  to  concert  what  measures  should  be  pursued  on  such 
an  emergency.  In  consequence  of  their  deliberation,  Appius 
Claudius  immediately  marched  with  a  powerful  detachment 
through  Macedon,  and  occupied  the  hills  above  Gonni,  fifteen 
miles  distant  from  Larissa.  Antiochus  was  employed  in  be- 
sieging the  latter  place;  but  suddenly  raised  the  siege,  when 
he  h^rd  of  a  vast  encampment,  and  saw  widely  extended 
fires,  (for  Appius  thus  heightened  his  alarm,)  blazing  near 
Gonni,  as  if  they  would  have  consumed  the  whole  contiguous 
vale  of  Tempe.  Upon  leaving  Larissa,  the  Syrians  retreated 
forty  miles  eastward  to  Demetrias,  not  doubting  that  the 
whole  Roman  army;  reinforced  by  the  Macedonians,  had  ad- 
vanced into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  give  them  battle^^. 

Antiochus'      Without  tarrying  at  Demetrias,  the  king  sailed  to  Chalcis ; 

mod?of     ^^^  i^  ^^^^  the  principal  and  mostsecure  of  his  conquests,  coro- 

30  Tit.  Liy.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  a 
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menced  a  course  of  life  little  compatible  with  those  parsuits  of  crap. 
-WBT  and  ambition,  which  had  hitherto  wholly  occupied  him*    ■       — 
The  fair  daughter  of  Cleoptolemus,  his  host  at  Chalcis,  occa-  5^^  ei^cets 
stoned  this  alteration.   Unmindful  of  his  queen  Laodice«o£.^i^ 

-  ,  aflain. 

who  had  given  to  him  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  a  woman 
of  a  noble  mind  and  daughter  to  Mithridates  IV.  of  Pontus, 
Antiochus,  in  advanced  life,  and  deformed  in  his  face  by  a 
wound  received  in  combating  the  Bactrians,  sighed  for  de- 
grading nuptials  with  this  Chalcian  beauty:  and  when  he  had 
overcome  her  own  and  her  father's  reluctance,  (for  both  pre- 
ferred the  safe  middle  state  to  royalty  with  danger),  he  gave 
way  to  such  rejoicings  and  carousals,  or  indulged  in  such 
voluptuous  indolence,  a^  totally  unnerved  his  own  mind,  and 
destroyed  all  regular  discipline,  not  only  ainong  the  troops 
who  had  followed  him  to  Chalcis,  but  among  those  left  in 
garrison  on  the  opposite  continent^^.  Accordingly,  though 
he  resumed  arms  in  the  spring,  his  operations  were  confined 
tOvthe  low  purpose  of  gaining  by  bribery  some  inconsiderable 
places  in  Acamania.  While  he  was  thus  employed  on  the 
western  side  of  Greece,  Philip  and  Babius  began  their  ope-  * 
rations  in  Thessaly.  Pellinseum,  a  city  on  the  Peneus,  .wasC&ptareof 
garrisoned  by  a  large  body  of  Athamanians  and  Syrians,  in- 
trusted by  Antiochus  to  Philip  the  Megalopolitan.  The 
allies  summoned  him  to  surrender:  he  answered,  in  terms  of 
defiance  against  the  Romans,  and  of  reproach  against  the 
usurper  of  his  throne.  Shordy  afterwards,  the  consul  Acilius 
arrived  in  the  Ambracian  gulph:  Antiochus  retired  at  his 
approach,  relinquishing  his  recent  acquisitions  in  Acamania. 
The  consul  then  proceeded  into  Thessaly,  his  forces  amount- 
ing, as  above  stated,  to  20,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  15  ele- 
phants. Threatened  by  such  an  army,  Pellinaeum  surren- 
dered* The  Athamanians  and  Syrians  were  left  by  the  con- 
sul to  the  sole  disposal  of  the  king  of  Macedon.  The  Atha- 
manians he  treated  kindly,  and  sent  back,  unransomed,  to 
their  country.  The  captured  troops  of  Antiochus  experienced 

^*  Conf.  Polybius,  I.  xx.  c.  18.  Tit.  Liv.l.  xxxvi.  c.  11. 
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CHAP,   the  ordiaaiy  &te  of  war,  and  iMiieotfr  submitted  to  sisrety. 

: — Philip  the  Megalopolitan,  who  had  reccody  commanded 

both,  passed  throagfa  the  gate  of  PeDinanim  unarmed;  and 
was  met  in  this  humble  plight  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
king  treated  thb  vam  man  in  a  manner  more  disgraceful  to 
himself,  than  to  his  unfortunate  prisoner;  caHing  him  ironi- 
cally his  brother,  and  causing  him  to  be  mocked  with  royal 
honoitfs*  He  was  then  sent  to  the  consul,  by  him  consigned 
to  rigorous  confinement,  and  finally  transported  to  Rome  in 
irons.  Having  thus  trampled  on  a  rival,  Philip  hastened  to 
The  Atha-  punish  an  enemy.  From  Pellinaeum,  he  marched  into  Adia- 
Mibmit       mania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  district,  moved  by  his  ck- 
'  '^'    mency  to  their  countrymen,  received  him  as  their  master; 
while  Amynander,  divested  of  his  little  valley,  unfitly  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  kingdoi^,  and  dreading  alike  Philip, 
whom  he  had  long  obstinately  opposed,  and  the  Romans, 
whom  he  had  recently  deserted,  fled  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  Ambracia  in  Epirus^',  now  forming  a  republic  apart, 
in  which,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  this  dispossessed  king  of 
Athamania  had  much  Intercast. 
Prepara-        Meanwhile,  Acilius  pursued  hb  conquests  in  Thessaly  to 
thebfttde   the  shore  of  the  Malian  gulph,  where  Antiochus,  who  had 
niop}ic.     hitherto  fled  before  him,  determined  to  make  a  stand.  Some 
reinforcements  had  been  received  from  Asia.  The  Etcdians 
had  sent  a  body  of  4,000  men.  But  these  selfish  allies  refused 
to  join  forces  with  the  Syrians,  who  occupied  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae;  and  threw  themselves  into  the  city  Heractea, 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  that  famous  pass.  In  case  of 
victory  on  the  side  of  Antiochus,  they  would  be  conveniently 
situate  at  Heraclaea  for  pursuing  and  plundering  the  Roman 
fugitives,  and,  in  case  Antiochus  were  defeated,  they  would  • 
be  ready  themselves  to  fly,  unobstructed,  to  the  strong-holds 
of  their  own  country.  Without  their  capricious  aid,  Antio- 
chus resolved  to  maintain  the  strsuts  with  about  10,000  in- 
fantry and  500  horse.  He  had  been  miserably  disappointed^ 

^2  lA  Ibid. 
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not  only  as  to  the  powerful  and  zealous  cooperation  of  the    chap. 
Elolians,  but  as  to  the  celerity  with  which  his  eastern  forces  — — ^— 
might  be  assembled  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  from 
thence  transported  into  Greece.  But  he  thought  it  disgraceful 
to  leave  that  country  without  a  battle;  and,  therefore,  while 
Polyxenidas,  his  admiral,  had  orders  to  accelerate  the  env- 
barkations  from  Asia,  he  fortified  himself  with  much  art  and 
industry,  strengthening,  where  necessary,  the  rocky  labyrinth 
in  which  he  had  taken  post,  with  trenches,  palisades,  and 
even  stone   walls*    On  the  side  of  Heraclsea,  where  the 
Romans  prepared  to  make  their  attack,  the  entrance  was 
guarded  by  a  firm  division  of  the  phalanx:  a  squadron  of 
stout  galleys  defended  the  Malian  gulph;  and  numerous  vie* 
tuallers  from  Lesser  Asia  rendered  provisions  plenty  in  the 
camp* 

One  circumstance,  chiefly,  disquieted  Antiochus.  He  was 
not  ignorant  that  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  and  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus,  had  poured  down  on  the  Greeks  at  Thermo- 
pylae. He  therefore  requested  the  Etolians  that  they  would 
occupy  and  defend  the  narrow  passes  across  the  mountain, 
only  three  in  number,  Rhoduntia,  Tichius,  and  Callidromus. 
Nearly  2000  Etolians  were  prevailed  on  to  undertake  this 
indispensable  service;  the  greater  part  remained  obstinately 
at  Heraclaea.  Meanwhile,  the  consul  proceeded  southward 
from  the  Sperchius  to  storm  the  enemy's  camp.  He  had 
animated  his  men  with  alacrity  for  this^hard  duty;  but  their 
ardour  cooled  on  beholding  the  entrance  to  the  straits  brist- 
ling with  Macedonian  spears.  They  marched  reluctantly  to  the 
assault,  and  were  more  than  once  repelled.  Strong  deuch- 
ments,  however,  had  been  sent  to  descend  by  the  sides  of  the 
defile,  and  to  cooperate  in  flank,  with  the  attack  in  front.  One 
of  these  detachments  was  commanded  by  Cato,  who,  four 
years  before  this  period,  had  signalized  his  military  skill  as 
consul  in  Spain,  and  who,  seven  years  afterwards,  gained  more 
appropriate  glory  at  Rome  by  the  integrity  and  dignity  of 
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bis  censorship^'.  He  was  now  in  his  4dd  year,  in  the  highest 
vigour  of  mind  and  body*  Flaccas,  his  coadjutor  on  the 
present  occasion,  failed  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Eto- 
lians  from  Tichius,  but  Cato  prevailed  at  Callidromus,  from 
which  he  rushed  with  resistless  impetuosity  on  the  enemy. 
This  movement  converted  the  batde  into  a  mere  rout;  An- 
tiocbtts  fled  towards  the  southern'^  issue  of  the  defile,  and 
escaped  with  a  handful  of  men  to  Elatia,  and  thence  to  Chal- 
cis;  his  army  was  cut  in  pieces;  his  squadron  in  the  M alian 
gulph' dispersed  itself  towards  those  harbours  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  which  it  seemed  most  likely  that  the  king  might 
arrive*  The  galleys,  that  sailed  for  Chalcis,  escorted  him 
safely  to  Ephesus;  while  Atilius,  who  commanded  the  Ro- 
man^  fleet,  captured  a  large  convoy  of  victuallers  bound  for 
the  ruined  camp  of  Thermopylae'*. 

The  flight  of  Antiochus  afforded  the  Romans  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  clemency  towards  his  allies.  Neither 
the  Boeotians,  nor  Phocians,  nor  any  other  people  abetting 
his  cause,  were  punished  for  their  defection.  A  pacific  mes* 
sage  was  sent  even  to  the  Etolians:  but  they  fiercely  persisted 
in  hostility,  and  defended  their  post  at  Heraclea  twenty-four 
days.  It  was  taken  after  repeated  assaults,  and  in  it  the  ar* 
rogant  Damocritus,  who,  as  mentioned  above,  had  insulted 
the  Roman  commissioners,  and  boasted  that  he  would  answer 
their  demands  of  justice  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber'^. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  advanced  on  a  prosperous 
tide  of  fortune,  their  ally  Philip  lay  sick  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Lamia.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  immediately  under- 
took the  siege  of  that  place,  and  was  the  more  strenuous  in 
his  operations  against  it,  because,  when  the  consul  should 
overcome  the  obstinacy  of  Heradaea,  he  feared  that  the 
conqueror  of  Antiochus  would  require  Lamia  also  to  be 
surrendered  to  him.  His  conjecture  was  well  founded:  for 


33  Conf.  Plutarch  in  Cato.  Ma- 
)or.  &  Th.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  c  8.  &  seq. 
L  xxxix.  c.  42.  h  seq. 

3^*  At  Alpenpsj  see  aboye*  voL  ii. 
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h»  intrigues  in  the  place  having  failed,  and  his  works  being  chap. 
retarded  by  the  necessity  of  mining  through  a  hard  rock,  - 
Acilius  desired  him  to  raise  the  siege;  and  Lamia,  on  the 
first  summons,  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans.  The  clemen- 
cy shown  by  these  conquerors  to  the  vanquished  began  to 
change  the  stubborn  purposes  of  the  Etolians.  In  a  council 
held  at  their  frontier  city  Hypata  on  the  Sperchius,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Heraciea,  their  deputies  consented  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  good  faith  of  Rome;  but,  being  taught  the 
full  import  of  this  expression,  flew  into  the  utmost  rage,  and 
returning  to  Naupactus  encouraged  their  countrymen  rather 
wholly  to  perish,  than  to  acknowledge  a  master^^.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Acilius  assailed  Naupactus,  the  desperate  va- 
lour of  the  Etolians  baffled  all  his  efforts,  and  while  he  per- 
severed fruitlessly  in  the  siege,  Philip  enjoyed  a  fair  field  for 
conquest,  and  made  himself  master,  with  other  neighbour- 
ing cities,  of  the  important  stronghold  of  Demetrias.  The 
place  capitulated,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  belonging  to 
Antiochus  should  be  allowed  a  free  passage  to  Lysimachia 
in  Thrace.  Eurylochus,  through  whose  means,  as  we  have 
seen,  Demetrias  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that  prince,  re- 
fused to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty:  a  voluntary  death 
saved  him  from  the  disgrace  of  submitting  to  Philip  whom 
he  had  injured,  in  presence  of  his  fellow  citizens  whom  he 
had  betrayed^*.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  while  Philip  was  con- 
tinually making  new  conquests,  and  the  consul  uselessly  be- 
sieged Naupactus,  Quintius  Flamininus,  who  still  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  commission  in  Greece,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  interpose.  He  had  just  settled  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Achaeans  and  Messenians,  and  united  the  latter 
people  to  the  Achiean  league.  With  equal  address  he  had 
prevailed  on  the  Ach^ans  to  cede  the  island  Zacynthus  to 
Rome,  telling  them,  among  other  arguments,  that  Achaia, 
like  a  tortoise,  must  confine  itself  for  safety  within  its  shell 
of  Peloponnesus*'^.  From  iEgium,  in  Achaia,  he  crossed 
over  the  Corinthian  gulph  to  the  Roman  camp  before  Nau-^ 

37  PolTbius,  1.  XX.  c-  9.  &  seq.  ^^  Plutarch  in  Fiamifi 

3'  Tit,  Liv.  I.  xixvi.  c.  22. 
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CMAP.   pactus.  Having  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  wails,  he  was  re- 

*  b^r  the  besieged,  who,  though  of  all  nations  in 


Greece  the  most  adverse  to  his  public  views,  yet  retained 
much  personal  regard  for  a  man  whose  valour  was  coupled 
with  humani^,  and  whose  harshest  proceedings  were  sea- 
soned with  pleasantry.  The  Etolians  called  to  him  from 
dieir  walls  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  and  save  a  whole 
people  from  destruction.   He  made  a  sign  to  them,  that  die 
consul  only  could  help  them;  then  repairing  to  this  com* 
mander,  said,  I  am  doubtful,  Acilius,  whether  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  transactions  now  passing  in  Greece,  or 
knowing,  disregard  them.  After  repelling  Antiochus,  you 
have  been  wasting  the  time  of  your  consulship,  just  ready  to 
expire,  first  in  assaulting  Heraclea,  and  now  in  besieging 
Naupactus,  while  Philip  has  been  reaping  all  the  best  fruits 
of  your  victory  over  the  king  of  Sjrria,  in  which  he  had  no 
share.  Yet  the  interest  of  Rome  is  less  concerned  in  taking 
Naupactus,  than  in  curbing  the  ambition  of  Philip,  who  has 
acquired  Perrhaebia,  Aperantia,  and  Athamania;  and  subdu- 
ed nx>re  nations  in  Greece  than  the  Romans  have  gained 
cities*  The  consul,  with  some  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  au- 
thori^  of  Quintius,  and  committed  the  Etolians  to  his  ma« 
aagement*  In  a  conference  with  their  magistrates,  he  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  to  trust  to 
the  demency  of  the  senate^®.  The  legions  then  retired  into 
winter  quarters  in  Phocis.  Quintius,  accompanied  by  the 
consul,  returned  from  Naupactus  to  j£gittm,  where  their  at- 
tention was  occupied  in  hearing  embassies  from  the  Epirots 
and  from  Philip,  and  in  adjusting  petty  quarreb  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, which,  as  they  revived  with  greater  heat  hereafter, 
will  then  be  more  fitly  explained. 
.Vntioohtts'      When  Antiochus  returned  to  Ephesus,  Hannibal,  his  only 
l^jj^^  cotmsellor,  who  had  either  sagacity  to  foresee  future  events, 
^^P*      or  boldness  to  announce  them,  assured  the  trembling  mo- 
3.  G.  191.   narch  that  he  would  be  soon  called  to  fight  the  Romans  in 
Asia  wad  for  Asia'*^  In  spite  of  the  perfidious  flattery  of  his 

*<»  Tit  Lit.  L  vml  c.  34,-&  seq.       *»  Ibid,  c  41. 
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Greek  courtiers,  who  would  have  lulled  him  to  a  fatal  secu-   CHAP; 

rity,  the  bold  remonstrances  of  the  Carthaginian  awaked ■ — 

his  sense  of  danger,  and  made  him  prepare  for  defence  by 
arms  and  alliances.  With  such  vessels  as  were  ready  at 
Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  and  rein- 
forced his  garrisons  there:  Polyxenidas  had  orders  to  equip 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  with  all  possible  expedition;  nume- 
rous ships  of  observation  and  advice  boats  were  diffiised  , 
over  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  the  islands;  so  that  whether 
die  Romans  approached  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  or  transport* 
ed  their  armies  across  the  iEgean  sea^he  might  be  apprised  of 
their  movements,  and  enabled  to  oppose  them  efficaciously  and 
Quickly.  In  Lesser  Asia,  his  rich  central  provinces  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia  would  furnish  convenient  quarters  for  the  great 
reinforcements  which  were  assembling  from  the  East;  and 
though  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  still  refused  to  open  their 
gates,  all  the  neighbouring  seaports  were  conquered,  and 
even  those  obstinate  cities  were  sinking  under  the  hardships 
of  a  rigorous  blockade. 

With  regard  to  allies,  his  prospects  were  not  unfavourable.  His  alU^s. 
Six  independent  powers,  indeed,  had  arisen  in  the  peninsula 
of  Asia,  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  monarchy;  and  the  most 
considerable  of  these  powers,  namely  Pergamus  and  the 
Rhodians,  were  unalterably  hostile  to  Antiochus.  But  this 
prince  had  espoused  the  sister  of  Phamaces  I.  of  Pontus;  he 
had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes  V«  of  Cap- 
padocia;  he  had  entered -into  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  or  Gala- 
tians,  who,  though  fallen  from  their  imcient  predominancy, 
were  still  a  warlike  people;  and  he  had  reason  to  hope,  that 
he  should  gain  Prusias  I.  of  Bith3mia,  a  prince  of  consider- 
able vigour,  who  had  carried  on  wars  against  the  Greek  ci« 
ties  on  the  Euxine,  and  is  called  Prusias  the  Lame,  from  a 
wound  which  he  received  by  the  fall  of  a  scaling  ladder  in 
the  siege  of  Heraclea^^ 

^^  Memnon  apud  Pbot.  p.  727*     Polybtas,  1.  xxi.  c^  •. 
Conf.  Appian.  de  Reb.  Syriae.  S; 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile,  the  Romans  had  beeiv  diligent  in  afl9eiBblki9 


XX 


-  the  maritime  strength  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily*  It  was 
man  fleet    intrusted  to  the  pretor  Livius,  who,  while  his  countrymen 
Deiol!^       Sitill  besieged  Naupactus,  crossed  over  from  Brunduaium  to 
^ V."'^o      Corcyra,  and  thence  sailing  to  the  Peloponnesus,  doubled  the 
B.  c.  191.    promontory  of  Malea,  and  made  for  the  Pirftus*  In  this  har« 
hour  Atilius,  whom  Livius  superseded  in  command,  resign- 
ed to  him  in  good  condition  twenty-five  decked  ships.  A 
small  squadron  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  had  joined  him  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  another  under  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
had  met  him  near  the  promontory  of  Scyllvum,  in  Argolis; 
so  that  his  whole  fleet  amounted  to  eighty-one  decked  jfalleys, 
besides  innumerable  open  vessels  also  equipped  for  war,  and 
many  other  without  beaks,  which  answered  the  purpose  of 
tenders  and  advice  boats.  With  this  fleet,  he  sailed  towards 
Delos,  and  was  long  delayed  among  the  dangerous  friths  of 
die  stormy  Cyclades.    Antiochus'  spyboats  had  observed 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  given  intimation  of  them  to 
Polyxenidas  the  Syrian  commander  at  Ephesuft.  Polyxenidas 
communicated  the  news  to  his  master,  who  retui:iied  with 
expedition  to  tliat  harbour,  in  order  to  deliberate  what  was 
fittest  to  be  done  on  such  an  important  emergpency^* 
Poivxeni-        Polyxenidas  strongly  recommended  a  battle*  He  said  that 
^"^^^^^^;'noRhodian  ships,  and  but  few  Pergamenians,  had  yet  joined 
rai  waits     ^j|g  Romans ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  last  mentioned  peoide  were 

for  It  in  the  ^  '       ' 

strait  of  at  best  heavy  sailers,  and  being  employed  at  a  distance  from 
home,  were  incumbered  with  baggage  and  provisions;  that 
his  master's  ships  were  of  a  far  nimbler  construction,  carried 
nothing  but  what  was  necessary  in  time  of  action,  and  would 
not  fail  to  derive  great  advantage  in  these  seas  from  their  su-* 
perior  acquaintance  with  the  currents,  winds,  and  coasts* 
The  opinion  of  Polyxenidas  had  the  greater  weight,  because 
the  same  man  who  advised  fighting,  also  pledged  himself  to 
conquer.  He  put  to  sea  with  an  hundred  ships,  of  which  se- 

♦3  Tit  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  c.  42. 
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veoty  were  decked,  but  none  of  them  exceeding  the  orditia*   CHAP. 
ry  rate  of  trireme  galleys,  for  the  dreadful  storm  that  over- 


took Antiochus  in  hia  unfortunate  expedition  against  Egypt, 
had  destroyed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  all  his  larger  and 
more  unmanageable  vessels.  Polyxenidas  sailed  first  to  Pho- 
caea,  and  then  to  Cysftuns,  on  the  same  Ionian  coast,  and  in 
the  strait  about  eight  miles  broad,  separating  the  territorv*  of 
Cyssuns  from  the  isle  of  Chios,  determined  to  wait  the  ene* 
my's  arrival  on  the  Asian  shore,  and  to  seize  the  first  fair 
ocxasion  of  encountering  him  in  battle. 

The  Romans,  as  soon  as  the  winds  permitted,  disengaged  Seafiriit 
themselves  from  the  intricate  windings  of  the  Archipelago,  "^g^  ^^' 
and  sailed  northward  to  Chios;  from  thence  they  <^i'ossed  ^^>^|^P^ 
over  to  Phocaea,  which  the  S3rrian8  had  recendy  quitted,  andB.  c.  191. 
easily  gained  possession  of  that  harbour,  for  the  Ionian  cities 
had  sided  with  Antiochus  only  through  the  present  terror  of 
his  arms,  and  were  ready  to  welcome  any  power  that  pro* 
mised  to  deliver  them  from  his  yoke.  At  Phocaea,  the  Ro- 
mans were  again  joined  by  Eumenes,  who  had  proceeded 
northward  to  the  harbours  of  Pergamus  to  collect  the  re- 
mainder of  his  strength*  He  brought  with  him  a  reinforce- 
ment^ which  augmented  the  combined  fleet  to  an  hundred 
and  fifty-five  ships  of  war*  With  this  armament  the  Romans 
sailed  round  from  Phocaea,  and  made  for  Corycus  and  the 
promontory  Argennum,  near  the  southern  issue  of  the  strait 
in  which  the  enemy,  under  Polyxenidas,  lay  at  anchor;  for 
Antiochus  had  gone  in  person  to  join  his  great  army  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  about  fifty  miles  inland  in  Lydia. 
As  soon  as  Livius'  squadron  was  seen  sailing  towards  Cory- 
cus, Polyxenidas  quitted  the  straits  to  meet  him,  in  a  regular 
line  of  batde  a-head.  The  Romans  then  furled  their  sails« 
lowered  their  masts,  and  adjusted  their  rigging  for  combat* 
Two  Carthaginian,  vessels,  eager  to  show  their  zeal,  as  new 
allies,  to  ancient  and  relentless  enemies,  preceded  the  Roman 
van.  They  wete  encountered  by  three  Syrians,  two  of  whom 
surrounded  the  foremost  Carthaginian,  swept  off  her  oars  on 
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CHAP,    both  sides,  boarded  and  took  her;  her  oompamoD 

speedy  retreat*  Livius,  indignant  at  diis  inauspidoos  pre- 


lude, bore  down  in  his  admiral  galley  on  the  two  vicDorioas 
.  Syrians.  His  rowers  were  ordered  to  plunge  their  oars  to 
the  greatest  depth  possible^  that  die  vessel  mfjbt  be  kept 
steady:  grappling  irons  were  then  thrown  into  the  enemy's 
ships;  the  seafight  being  thus  reduced  to  the  likeness  of  a 
pitched  battle,  Livius  exhorted  his  men  to  be  mindfol  of 
their  own  virtue,  and  maintain  their  natural  superiority  over 
the  slaves  of  a  despot*  The  contest  was  but  short,  (at  die 
single  Roman  ship  captured  the  two  Sj^ans,  more  eas9iy 
than  the  two  Syrians  had  mastered  the  sing^  Cardiagauan* 
The  squadrons  on  both  sides  now  began  a  general  engage* 
ment,  in  which  £umenes  gained  great  honour.  Polyxeaidas, 
after  the  loss  of  thirteen  ships  taken  and  ten  sunk,  made  aD 
The  fleets  sail  for  Ephesus,  and  gained  shelter  there,  dirough  the  su- 
in^  winter.  P^i^o^  swiftness  of  his  ships.  In  pursuing  him  thither^  the 
Romans  were  overtaken  at  sea  by  twenty-five  Rhodian  gal** 
leys,  which  had  come  under  Pausistratus  to  their  assistance. 
With  this  reinforcement  they  followed  the  enemy  .to  Ephe- 
sus, and  bid  him  defiance  before  that  harbour.  The  Rhodians 
and  Eumenes  then  returned  home;  the  Romans  first  landed 
to  refresh  their  rowers  at  Chios;  they  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Phocxa,  and  leaving  four  quinqueremes  to  guard  that  con- 
quest, sailed  with  the  remainder  of  their  fieet  to  the  friendly 
port  of  Canaa,  belonging  to  king  Eumenes,  distant  only  five 
miles  from  El;£a,  his  principal  harboun  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  lioman  ships  were  drawn  on  shore  at  Canae,  and 
defended,  according  to  custom,  by  ditches  and  ramparts^. 
fVhn  Consul  Inuring  these  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  the  consul 
htn'ckndeii  A^^^'^^  ^^^  becTi  employed  in  alternately  fighting  and  nego- 
Aniphissa.  tiating  with  the  Etolians.  That  people,  we  have  seen,  had 

0|>  mp. 

<>\lvii. .).     been  permitted  to  send  ambassadors  tpHome,  with  the  hopes 
'  '        '    of  obtaining  moderate  terms  of  peace*  But  the  senate  re- 

*i  Tit.  Liv.  1.  \xxvl  c,  44,  45. 
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gudcd  Aent  as  a  nation  lawless,  unsociable,  and  irreclaim-    chap. 
able;  and  would  hear  of  no  treaty  short  of  unconditional  —       * 
submission,  and  the  payment  of  the  enormous  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand talents*  The  Etoltans  therefore  flew  to  arms;  and  as 
they  doubted  not  that  the  siege  of  Naupactus  would  be  re- 
sumed, exerted  their  utmost  skill  and  labour  to  render  the 
place  impregnable.  In  this  they  succeeded  so  completely, 
that  Acilius,  instead  of  renewing  his  attacks  on  Naupactus, 
laid  siege  to  Amphissa,  a  city  in  Locris,  bridled  with  a  . 
strong  Etolian  garrison^^. 

During  the  blockade  of  Amphissa,  the  consul  received  The  ScU 
news  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and  of  the  vast  mto  Greets; 
preparations  at  Rome  for  prosecuting  the  war.  As  Antiochus^^. 
was  assisted  by  the  abilities  of  Hannibal,  the  Romans  had  Ij^^^^ 
judiciously  opposed  to  him  Lucius  Scipio,  the  brother  of^'xivU.:}. 
Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  because,  on  condition  that  the 
former  should  be  named  consul,  with  Asia  for  his  province, 
the  latter  offered  to  accompany  htm  as  second  in  command. 
In  addition  to  the  forces  to  be  received  in  Greece  from 
Acilius,  Lucius  carried  with  him  a  consular  army,  reinforced 
by  five  thousand  veterans,  who,  though  their  stipulated  ser* 
vices  were  long  at  an  end,  flocked  eagerly  to  his  standard, 
in  hopes  of  reaping  as  much  glory  under  the  younger  bro- 
ther  in  A^a,  as  they  had  already  acquired  under  the  elder  « 

in  Afnca.  The  fleet,  under  Livius,  was  to  be  reinforced  by 
twenty  trireme  galleys;  and  thirty  ships  of  a  larger  size 
were  getting  ready  in  the  harbours  of  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily.  AC  friendly  embassy  had  been  received  from  Ptolemy  ' 
Epiphanes  and  Cleopatra,  (for  that  princess  had  frustrated 
the  hopes  of  her  father,  and  entered  into  all  the  views  of 
her  husband),  promising  their  most  zealous  cooperation 
with  the  Romans,  if  instead  of  being  contented  with  Lesser 
Asia,  they  pursued  the  common  enemy  even  into  Syria. 
Liittle  advantage  was  expected  frx>m  their  military  aid;  but 
money  abounded  in  Egypt,  and  com  might  be  obtained  there 
in  any  quantity,  to  augment  the  ample  stores  already  pro- 

*♦  M.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  5. 
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CHAP.   Tided  of  this  article  in  Africa,  SicUy,  and  Sardinia;  and 

1: —  which  were  ready  to  be  transported  wherever  the  service 

against  Antiochus  required^^. 
Cause  the       When  these  previous  arrangements  had  been  made,  the 
Amp^M  ^^pios  crossed  the  Hadriatic  from  Brundusium  to  Apollonia, 
toberaifl-  marched  through  Epirus  and  Thessaljr,  and  encamped  in 
Locris,  about  six  miles  from  the  besieged  city  Amphissa. 
They  were  visited  there  by  many  congratulatory  embassies 
of  the  Greeks,  particularly  of  the  Athenians,  who,  probaUy 
in  consequence  of  bribes  distributed  among  their  orators 
and  leading  men,  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  deluded  £to- 
lians,  now  threatened  with  total  ruin*  At  the  interposition  of 
the  Athenians,  the  most  ancient  allies  of  Rome  in  those 
parts,  Lucius  granted  the  Etolians  a  truce  of  six  months, 
jrielding,  it  is  said,  to  his  brother  Afncanus,  who  always  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  clemency*  But  affairs  now  occupied  his 
own  mind  far  more  inviting  than  a  war  among  the  barren 
rocks  and  intricate  dens  of  Etolia.  The  siege  of  Amphissa 
^was  raised;  and  Acilius  delivered  ^e  army,  which  had  been 
employed  in  it,  to  the  consul**. 
Tiberius        ^^^  marching  safely  to  the  Hellespont,  a  free  passage 
KS^^to*"    through  Mafcedon  was   essentially  requisite.   The  consul, 
sound  the  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  Africanus,  determined  to  pene- 

intentions  ,  .  .  i»  . 

^Philip,  trate  the  real  intentions  of  Philip;  and  for  this  purpose  sud- 
cxirU.^  denly  despatched  to  him  Tiberius  Gracchus,  father  to  the 
B.C.  190.  unfortunate  patriot  of  that  name,  then  in  the  fervour  of 
jrouth,  but  sagacious,  penetrating,  endowed  with  daring  en* 
terprise  and  indefatigable  activity.  From  Amphissa,  Grac* 
chus,  on  the  third  day,  reached  Pella,  a  rough  journey  with 
many  circuitous  windings,  and  stretching  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  direct  distance.  His  arrival  was  immediately 
notified  to  Philip,  then  merry  at  table  with  his  friends.  Seri« 
ous  business  could  not  be  immediately  entered  on,  but  young 
Gracchus  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the  festive  circle, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  king  without  cere* 

*'  Ibid.  c.  2  &  3.  ♦•  Ibid.  c.  7. 
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mony,  and  his  courtiers  without  disguise.   The  following   chap. 

days  Philip  rode  out  with  his  guest,  showed  him  that  the • — 

roads  through  his  kingdom  were  in  high  order,  that  the 
rivers  had  every  where  good  bridges,  and  that  his  magazines 
were  well  stored  with  all  necessary  accommodations  for  a 
great  army.   He  then  dismissed  htm  with  assurances,  that  PliHip  aids 
every  conveniency  which  Macedon  afforded  should  be  at  the  on  their 
coDsuI's  orders.  Gracchus  made  haste  back  to  communicate  l^^^g  ^^^ 
this  agreeable  intelligence;  and  met  the  Scipios  thirty  miles  ^'<^'><^*P®«»*- 
short  of  Amphissa,  at  the  place  named  Thaumaci,  where  a 
traveller  first  emerges  from  the  mountainous  defiles  of  Phthi- 
Otis  into  the  extensive  plains  of  Thessaly.  Thenceforward, 
the  army  pursued  its  march  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in 
a  direct  distance  to  the  Hellespont,  having  received  on  the 
way  all  imaginable  assistance  from  Philip,  who  highly  re- 
commended  himself  to  the  Scipios,  not  only  by  this  essential 
service,  but  by  his  social  good  humour,  his  urbanity  and 
pleasantry*^- 

While  the  Roman  army  performed  its  long  and  laborious  Diapotition 
journey,  events  happened  in  Asia  calculated  deeply  to  affect  ehus* 
the  result  of  this  expedition.    AntiocKus  was  in  Phrygia,^®''*^^'' 
mustering  the  troops  in  that  province:  Polyxenidas  com- 
manded the  Syrian  fleet  at  Ephesus,  and  was  kept  in  check 
by  the  Rhodians,  who  had  come  with  thirty-six  sail  to  Samos: 
Hannibal  was  employed  in  collecting  naval  reinforcements 
from  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  and  Seleucus,  the  son 
of  Antiochus,  lay  with  a  great  army  in  Lydia,  watching  the 
motions  of  Eumenes  and  the  Romans,  who  had  not  remained 
idle  in. their  fortified  harbours  of  Elaea  and  Cause,  but,  at  the 
head  of  about  ten  thousand  meh,  had  spread  devastation  from 
the  frontiers  of  Pergamus  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that    ' 
overhang  Lydian  Theatinu  But  these  incursions  were  intend- 
ed  chiefly  to  create  alarm;  for  when  Livius,  who  command- 
ed the  Roman  fleet  at  Cans,  heard  of  the  consul's  march  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  'the  narrow  seas  with 

*^  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxTil.  c  r. 
Vol.  JI.  3  X 
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CHAP,    thirty  triremes  of  his  own,  and  seven  quadriremes  bekmg- 

1^^ —  ing  to  Eumenes,  to  possess  himself  of  the  harbours  on  ciAer 

side,  and  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  his  countrymen  ^« 

The  Srrum      In  this  State  of  affairs  Pol3rxenidas,  Antiochus'  admiral, 

uulTtbe    heing  himself  a  Rhodian  exile,  entered  into  a  secret  coires- 

Rhodian     pondencc  with  his  fellow  citizen  Pausistratus,  who  com- 

fleet  by         ■  ^  ^  ^  ,  , 

treacb'er}-.  manded  in  opposition  to  him  the  Rhodian  fleet  at  Samos. 
ex/Vii.  3.     Polyxenidas  expressed  his  longing  anxiety  to  return  once 
'  '^*  more  into  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  country;  "  having  lived 
the  subject  of  equal  laws  and  regular  government,  he  reluc- 
tantly obeyed  the  arbitrary  caprices  of  a  foreign  despot:"  in 
a  word,  he  promised  to  Pausistratus  that,  as  the  price  of  his 
services  in  helping  him  to  recover  the  citizenship  of  Rhodes, 
he  would  readily  betray  into  his  hands  Antiochus'  fleet* 
After  measures  had  been  concerted  for  executing  this  scheme 
with  much  precaution  as  it  seemed,  on  both  sides,  and  the 
too  confiding  mind  of  Pausistratus  had  been  luUed  into  per- 
fect security,  Polyxenidas  sailed  in  full  force  to  Samos,  and 
instead  of  the  surrender  expected  from  him,  attacked  the 
Rhodians  unprepared,  and  made  himself  master  of  their 
whole  armament,  except  seven  vessels,  "q^ich  escaped  by  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  projecting  blazing  fires  from  their 
prows,  and  thereby  obliging  the  assailants  to  give  them  free 
passage.  Pausistratus  was  slain  iighting  bravely  to  repair  the 
unhappv  effects  of  his  credulity.  The  success  of  Polyxenidas' 
stratagem,  more  worthy  of  a  Cretan  than  a  Rhodian,  restored 
Phocsea,  Cyme,  and  several  places  of  less  note,  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Antiochus  ^^ 
The  Ko-         Upon  the  news  of  these  events  Livius,  who  had  begun  to 
Srate^wkh  ^^^^^  Abydus,  raised  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  returned 
tin ir  allies  with  the  squadron  employed  in  the.  Hellespont  to  join  his 
bicH^king  up  ships  under  repair  at  Cause.  The  Rhodians  indignant  at  the 
hour  of      fraud  practised  on  them  by  their  exiled  citizen,  exerted  the 
phesas.    u^QiQg^  diligence  in  their  dock  yards,  and  having  equipped 
twenty  sail,  despatched  them  under  Eudsonus  to  the  same 

•*8  iijijj.  c.  10  *9  Ibid,  c  8>  9. 
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Pergamenian  harbour.  The  Romans,  thus  reinforced,  ven»   CHAP, 
turei  to  brave  the   lately  victorious   Polyxenidas  before : — 


Ephesus;  and  when  they  could  not  provoke  him  to  battle 
even  by  insulting  devastations  on  the  coast,  returned  trium- 
phant to  the  opposite  shore  of  Samos,  which  afforded  the 
fittest  station  for  watching  the  Syrian  fleet,  and  hindering  it 
from  leaving  Ephesus  without  an  engagement.  In  this  state 
of  affairs  Emilius  Regillus  arrived  from  Rome,  appointed  to 
succeed  Livius.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  naval  com- 
mand than  he  summoned  to  a  council  of  war  Livius,  king 
Eumenes,  and  the  commanders  of  the  Rhodians.  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  tie  up  the  enemy's  hands  at  Ephesus,  while 
they  should  themselves  acquire  full  scope,  for  action?  Livius, 
who  was  first  asked  his  opinion,  proposed,  he  said,  no  other ' 
measure,  than  that  which,  had  he  retained  the  command,  he 
should  be  now  employed  in  executing.  This  was,  to  reduce 
the  ships  of  burthen  to  hulks,  and  after  loading  them  heavily 
with  ballast,  thus  sink  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ephesian 
harbour.  But  when  this  expedient  was  rejected  as  ineffica- 
cious, because  the  hulks,  it  was  thought,  might  be  easily 
weighed  up,  and  the  enemy  left  at  liberty  either  to  pursue 
the  voyage  to  the  narrow  seas,  or  to  harass  the  territory  of. 
Eumenes,  it  was  advised  by  Eucrates,  second  in  command 
among  the  Rhodians,  that  while  the  main  fleet  continued  to 
block  up  Ephesus,  a,  squadron  should  sail  to  Lycia,  a  country 
of  great  maritime  resources,  from  which  Antiochus  expected 
immediate  and  powerful  reinforcements. 

The  expedition  against  the  Lycians,  who  might  be  gained,  UnBuoceaa- 
it  was  hoped,  chiefly  through  negotiation,  was  intrusted  to  SJn"pSSrt 
Livius,  assisted  by  four  Rhodian  quadriremes  and  some^^* 
open  galleys  belonging  to  Smyrna.  In  sailing  along  the  Ca*  czivti.  9. 
nan  coast,  Livius  easily  obtained  the  submission,  or  the 
alliance  as  it  was  then  called,  of  Miletus,  Halicamassus, 
Cnidus,  and  Cos.  But  when  he  turned  his  arms  against  Pa- 
tara,  the  principal  seaport  of  Lycia,  this  city  made  such  a 
stout  resistance,  that  he  ^bought  proper  to  relinquish  an  en^ 
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CHAP,    terpriae  which  had  proved  fatal  to  many  of  his  braveat 

■   and  speedily  to  quit  the  Lycian  coast«  The  Rhodians  who 


had  accompanied  him  proceeded  to  their  own  island;  and 
Li^nus,  instead  of  returning  to  the  Roman  fleet,  passed 
hastUy  by  the  shores  of  Asia  and  made  for  Tbeasaly,  in 
order  to  meet  the  Scipioe,  then  on  their  march  through  that 
country  '^.   Regilius,  justly  offended  at  these  proceedings, 
sailed  for  Patara  with  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet*  On  his 
way  thither,  he  attempted  ^to  reduce  Jassus  in  Caria,  which 
contained  a  strong  garrison  belonging  to  Antiochus.  The 
place  was  not  to  be  taken  without  destroying  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  with  their  dwellings;  and  as  several  Jassian  exiles 
served  on  board  the  besieging  fleet,  their  petitions  in  &vour 
of  their  countrymen,  who,  they  said,  were  better  inclined  to 
the  Romans  than  to  Antiochus,  backed  by  the  intercession 
of  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians,  made  Regillus  desist  from 
an  undertaking  that  must  have  proved  alike  fatal  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  enepaies.    During  these  transactions,  murmurs 
arose  among  the  military  tribunes,  that  Regillus,  through  hia 
resentment  against  Livius,  and  his  eagerness  to  accomplish 
a  design  in  which  that  commander  had  disgracefully  failed^ 
had  been  carried  from  the  main  object  of  the  war,  and  had 
left  the  territories  of  the  Roman  allies  at  the  mercy  of  An- 
tiochus' forces  by  sea  and  land.  Regillus  was  conscious  of 
having  exposed  himself  to  this  reproach.  To  obtain  an  hon- 
ourable  excuse  for  abandoning  the  design  on  which  he  had 
sailed,  the  Rhodians,  whose  commerce  made  them  acquaint- 
ed with  every  neighbouring  harbour,  were  interrogated  as  to 
the  conveniencies  that  might  be  found  at  Patara;  and  when 
they  aflirmed  that  it  was  unable  to  afford  shelter  to  the  whole 
fleet,  Repllus  gave  orders  for  returning  with  all  haste  to 
Samos  ^^ 
Antiochus       But  before  he  arrived  there,  the  evils,  which  had  been 
territory  ITf  foreseen  from  his  absence,  had  happened.  Though  the  S}aian 
OK^^'  ^^^  remained  quiet  at  Ephesus,  Seleucus  had  invaded  the 

rxlTii.  3. 

*•  ^'  ^^  *«  Ibid  c.  14,  la  «»  Xbid  c  17. 
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dominions  of  Eumenes  by  land,  and  after  a  bold  attempt  CHAP, 
for  surprising,  on  that  side,  the  harbour  of  Ekea,  laid  siege  '■■'■■ 
to  Pergamus*  To  cooperate  in  this  enterprise,  Antiochus 
had  moved  with  a  great  army  from  Phrygia,  and  encamped 
near  to  his  son  on  the  river  Caicus,  which  flows  from  mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia  into  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Apprised  of  these 
events  by  his  brother  and  vicegerent  Attalus,  Eumenes 
hastened  from  Samos  to  Elaea;  and,  under  an  escort  of 
cavalry  and  light  infantry,  which  had  been  provided  there 
for  the  occasion,  threw  himself  into  his  besieged  capital* 
The  Roman  and  Rhodian  fleet  soon  after  followed  him  to 
the  harbour  of  Elaea,  e^ger  to  afibrd  their  utmost  assistance 
to  so  meritorious  an  ally*  About  the  same  time  Antiochus 
was  infornied  that  the  Scipios  were  marching  in  great  force 
through  Macedon*  This  news,  and  the  junction  of  so  many 
of  his  enemies  in  one  harbour,  determined  him  again  to  have 
recourse  to  embassies*  But  Eumenes,  who  knew  that  if  the 
Romans  suspended  their  warfare  in  Asia,  he  must  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  an  exasperated  adversary,  used  every  means 
to  defeat  the  negotiation;  and  at  his  instances  chiefly,  Regil" 
Itts  cut  oflf  all  amicable  intercourse,  by  declaring  that  no 
accommodation  could  take  place  before  the  consul's  arrival. 
Upon  this  absolute  refusal  to  treat  upon  any  terms,  Antiochus 
committed  merciless  ravages  on  the  Pergamenian  territory; 
and  leaving  his  son  Seleucus  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  its 
chief  city,  marched  northwards  to  assault  Adramyttium, 
and  the  rich  contiguous  plain,  famed  in  the  heroic  ages  for 
Thebe,  the  sacred  city  of  Action.  Eumenes,^  after  concerting  Which  u 

-  ,         ,    «  /•  -rfc  1  "defended 

proper  measures  for  the  defence  of  Pergamus,  hastened  by  Eamea- 
to  save  Adramyttium  and  the  beautiful  district  in  its  neigh- 1\^^, 
bourhood,  the  garden  and  the  pride  of  his  little  kingdom. 
He  arrived  in  time  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  his 
own  and  part  of  the  Roman  fleet;  the  siege  of  Adramyttium 
was  raised,  and  Antiochus,  tired  with  desolating  its  territory", 
returned  to  muster  his  forces  at  Sardes.  The  measures  taken 
for  the  defence  of  Pergamus  were,  meanwhile,  crowned  with 
success,  in  consequence  of  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  . 
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^^^-    infantry  and  a  hundred  horse  from  Acfaaia,  which  Diophanes^, 
*—^—^  the  pupil  of  Philopcemen,  had  contrived  to  throw  into  the  be- 
sieged City.  By  the  example  of  this  handful  of  men,  aU  vete- 
rans, and  actuated  by  the  warmest  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
Pergamenian  allies,  such  successful  sallies  were  made,  that 
Seleucus  thought  proper  to  remove  his  camp  to  the  seacoast, 
and  remaun  there  until  more  forces  should  be  collected**. 
AntiocW      After  affordmg  seasonable  relief  to  Adramyttium,  Eu- 
depreda-    menes  and  the  Romans  sailed  to  Ebea;  and  from  thence, 
pitmdmig  to  retort  the  injuries  recendy  done  by  the  enemy,  undertook 
Baeduiim.  an  expedition  against  Phocaea,  now  garrisoned  by  three 
thousand  Syrians.  But,  since  the  recovery  of  the  place,  Anti- 
pchus  had  rendered  it  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken 
without  more  powerful  engines  than  the  assailants  were 
provided  with,  or  the  waste  of  more  time  than  they  could 
conveniendy  spare.  They  contented  themselves  therefore 
with  making  a  descent  on  the  small  island  Bacchium,  con- 
sidered as  the  suburb  or  appendage  toPhocsea:  and  in  resent- 
ment of  the  enemy's  merciless  depredations  in  the  pl^  of 
Thebe,  plundered  even  the  temples  of  Bacchium,  and  carried 
off  the  exquisite  statues  in  which  they  singularly  abounded**. 
The  Ro-         After  this  expedition,  which  was  attended  with  more  dis- 

mans  and  .  t^ 

Rhodiaiis  grace  on  one  side  than  detriment  on  the  other,  Eumenes  sailed 
tiie  ene-  northward  to  the  Hellespont,  to  assist  the  Scipios  in  their 
ewrt  from  passage;  the  Romans  proceeded  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
derHanni-  Samos,  to  watchthe  motions  of  Poljrxenidas,  whostill  kept  his 
^  ^^  .     stationat  Ephesus.  Thefleets  of  the  Romans  and  Rhodians  had 

ApoUonms.  * 

hardly  joined  at  Samos,  when  they  learned  that  a  great  naval 
reinforcement  was  sailing  to  Polyxenidas  from  Syria,  under 
the  command  of  Apollonius  and  Hannibal.  Eudamus  and  the 
Rhodians  determined  immediately  to  put  to  sea  in  order  to 
intercept  it.  On  their  way  eastward,  they  touched  at  Rhodes, 
and  found  that  the  magistrates  of  their  island  had  already 

*  *  Tit  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  c.  19—21.  *  ^  Ibid.  c.  21. 
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fitted  out  a  squadron  on  the  same  errand  on  which  they  were   chap. 

sailing.  They  overtook  this  squadron  at  sea,  and  proceeded  in ^-«#- 

company  with  it  to  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  from  which  city,  or  rather 
the  lofty  promontory  in  its  neighbourhood,  they  were  likely 
t>est  to  descry  the  enemy's  approach.  Under  the  shelter  of 
this  lofty  foreland,  the  Rhodians  took  their.station,  amount- 
ing to  thiry-two  quadriremes  and  four  triremes*  But  they  had 
not  continued  long  there,  when  the  sultry  air,  for  it  was  mid- 
summer, corrupted  by  marshy  exhalations,  bred  diseases  in 
the  fleet,  and  obliged  them  to  cross  the  Pamphylian  gulph  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon.  There,  they  learned  that  the  Seafi^it 

ncftp  tilts 

Syrians,  commanded  by  Apollonius  and  Hannibal,  were  at  mouth  of 
Sida;  and  after  they  had  doubled  the  cape  that  projects  be-  medo^ 
fore  that  Pamphylian  city,  they' immediately  got  sight  of  the  ^^^^^3 
enemy  and  were  distincdy  perceived  by  them.  The  royal  B.C.W. 
fleet  consisted  of  ten  trireme  galleys,  and  thirty-seven  vessels 
of  a  far  larger  size,  either  built  recently  in  Phoenicia,  or  re* 
paired  after  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Antiochus  at  sea, 
in  his  design  against  Egypt.  The  great  inequality  of  force 
did  not  deter  the  Rhodians.  The  Syrians  were  not  unwilling 
to  encounter  them;  and,  had  they  been  otherwise  disposed, 
would  not,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
have  been  able  to  avoid  an  engagement.  For  this,  both 
parties  prepared;  but  the  Rhodians  with  such  superiority  of 
skill  and  activity  as  tended  much  to  dishearten  their  adver- 
saries. Their  preeminence  was  still  more  conspicuous  when 
the  action  commenced.  Dexterously  eluding  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy's  prows,  they  swept  ofi"  their  oars  on  either  side; 
and  often  breaking  through  their  line,  woimded  their  stems. 
In  this  manner  a  Syrian  vessel  of  seven  banks  of  oars  was  as- 
sailed by  a  small  Rhodian  trireme,  and  sunk  by  a  single 
stroke.  Such  decided  superiority  in  seamanship,  occasioned 
dismay  in  the  whole  right  wing;  and  Hannibal,  who  had 
stretched  out  to  sea,  and  begun  to  fight  bravely  on  the  left^ 
was  recalled  by  signal  from  Apollonius'  admiral  galley.  He 
retwned  in  time  only  to  behold  the  total  discomfiture  of  his 
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CHAP,    friends,  and  was  compelled  to  join  in  their  Sight*  The  Rho- 
■        — dians,  who  had  exerted  themselves  beyond  their  natural 
strength  in  the  action,  especially  as  they  were  still  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  the  malady  contracted  at  Phaselis,  had 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  follow  up  their  victory:  On 
pretence  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  windbound  on  a 
hostile  coast,  they  relaxed  tibeir  pursuit,  and  began  to  have 
recourse  to  their  refreshments.  Eudamus,  their  commander, 
whose  ship  had  been  crippled  in  the  batde,  called  to  them  in 
this  situation  to  behold  a  glorious  sight;  the  Syrians  flying  in 
scattered  disorder,  many  sinking  under  the  wounds  which 
they  had  received,  others  drawn  with  difficulty  by  rowboats, 
and  little  more  than  twenty  of  the  whole  number  in  a  condi- 
tion to  reach  by  their  own  efforts  the  friendly  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  By  this  action,  the  present  measures  of  Antiochus 
were  entirely  disconcerted;  and  to  render  them  equally  abor- 
tive in  future,  twenty  Rhodian  galleys,  under  Charicletus, 
took  their  station  near  Patara  in  Lycia;  the  remainder,  com- 
manded by  Eudamus,  returned  to  the  Romans  ^^  at  Samos. 
Negotja-        During  these  transactions,  Antiochus  had  been  employed 
Prosias      in  a  fruidess  negotiation  with  Prusias   of  Bithynia.  The 
BitS^nlua.    Syrian  laboured  to  persuade  Prusias 'that  the  Romans  were 
relentless  enemies  to  kings,  and  that  good   policy,  nay, 
necessity,  required  that    he  should    immediately  declare 
agsdnst  them.  The  Scipios  counteracted  this  application  by 
friendly  letters  to  Prusias,  and  by  sending  Livius,  who  had 
recendv  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  as  ambassador  to 
Nicomedia.  Livius  had  litde  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Bi- 
th}niian  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  He  vindicated  his 
countrymen  from  the  reproach  made  to  them,  by  showing 
that  they  were  hostile  to  those  kings  only,  whose  immoderate 
lust  of  power  had  first  rendered  them  enemies  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  people:  that  Philip,  after  his  defeat,  had  been 
treated  with  the  utmost  lenity;  and  that  Nabis,  tyrant  as  he 

«♦  Ibid.  c.  25, 24. 
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was«  and  traitor  to  his  Roman  allies,  might  have  still  con-    CHAP, 
tinned  king  of  Sparta,  had  he  not  been  destroyed  by  his  own — 


B.  C.  190.     « 


fury,  and  the  fraud  of  the  Etolians^'* 

Antiochus^  baiBed  in  his  hopes  of  gaining  Pnisias,  moved  Regiiiut 
from  Sardes  to  Ephesus,  where  the  high  order  in  which  Po-  admiral 
lyxenidas  had  put  his  fleet,  served  to  make  compensation  for  ^^j^e^^j^e 
many  disappointments.  He  determined,  once  more,  to  try  ^^^em/s 
the  fortune  of  a  seafight,  and  to  bring  the  Romans  to  the  same  Teios. 
resolution,  laid  siege  to  Colophon,  a  city  on  friendly  terms  cxivii.  3. 
with  his  enemies,  and  which,  being  only  ten  miles  from, 
£phesus,  gave  them  timely  intimation  of  whatever  passed  in 
that  harbour.  The  Romans,  as  had  been  expected,  sailed  from 
Samos  with  an  intention  to  assist  their  Colophonian  allies; 
but  had  occasion  first  to  touch  at  Chios,  their  principal  store- 
house in  those  parts.  There,  Regillus  learned,  that  great  ma- 
gazines of  com  had  been  indeed  collected,  but  that  his  round 
ships  bearing  wine,  had   been  delayed  by  adverse  winds; 
whereas  a  large  quantity  of  that  article  belonging  to  the  ene- 
my, had  been  deposited  at  Teios,  an  Ionian  city,  on  the  coast 
between  Samos  and  Chios.  To  gain  possession  of  this  prize, 
amounting  to  five  thousand  skins  of  wine,  Regillus  made  for 
Teios,  and  in  approaching  land  discovered  fifteen  vessels  His  eo- 
which  he  supposed  to  make  part  of  Antiochus'  fleet.  He  im-  with  pi- 
mediately  gave  them  chase,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that^^^* 
they  shaped  their  course  towards  the  craggy  promontory  of 
Myonnesus,  six  miles  southeast  of  Teios.  They  were  in  fact 
swift  sailing  pirates,  so  flat  in  their  construction  that  they 
could  easily  run  into  any  creek.   Before  the  Romans  could 
overtake  them,  they  had  landed  under  some  projecting  rocks, 
whose  foundations,  eat  away  by  the  rolling  waves,  canopied 
the  adjacent  sea,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  every  vessel 
that  approached  them.  There  the  fearless  pirates  had  moored 
their  fleet,  at  the  same  time  that  they  occupied  the  shelving 
heights  above,  and  prepared  to  ply  with  missile  weapons  wxy 

"  Polybius,  1.  xxi.  c.  9.  and  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxsvii.  c,  35, 
Vol.  II.  3  Y 
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6HAf.  eA^fnt  trtr  whom  their  ships  might  be  assailed*  The  Romans 
— ^^ —  and  Rhodiana  retired  with  some  degree  of  terror  from  3rawii- 
ing  caverns  and  nodding  precipices,  defended  by  actors  as  des* 
perate  as  the  scene  was  frightful;  and^  according  to  dieir  ori- 
ginal destination^  directed  their  course  to  Teios'^* 
Setfgfatof  The  wine,  which  formed  the  object  of  their  ▼03rage,  wait 
mlttI^*  demanded  and  refused.  The  sailors  landed  to  enforce  com* 
o^r^P-  pliance;  and  when  the  Tei^ns  persevered  in  obstinacy,  scat- 
B.  C.  190.  tered  themselves  over  the  territory,  which  they  subjected  to 
military  executiot).  In  this  state  of  afbirs,  it  became  known 
that  a  great  fleet  was  putting  to  sea,  from  the  small  and  ob* 
scure  island  of  Aspis  about  ten  miles  from  Teios  in  the  way 
to  Colophon.  This  was  the  armament  of  Polyxenidas,  who 
had  sailed  from  the  last  named  place,  in  hopes  that  he  had 
guned  the  long  wished  opportunity  of  surprising  the  enemy. 
News  of  his  appearance  occasioned  much  trepidation;  the 
disembarked  sailors  ran  to  their  ships;  Regillus  hastened  to 
the  admiral  galley,  and  formed  his  line  with  such  ships  as 
could  successively  be  got  ready.  Eudamus  remained  on 
shore  to  direct  the  embarkation.  When  the  combined  fleets 
had  proceeded  to  sea,  they  descried  the  Syrians  approaching, 
at  first  with  two  ships  only  in  front,  then  gradually  forming 
the  line  abreast,  until  the  Syrian  left  extended  considerably 
heyond  their  own  right.  But  Eudamus,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
perceiving  this  manceuvre,  which  threatened  to  surround  his 
allies  and  throw  them  in  confusion,  darted  to  the  right  widi 
that  celerity  in  which  the  Rhodians  were  preeminent;  and, 
having  restored  the  equality  in  front,  boldly  opposed  his  own 

The  s  ri.  '^^P  ^^  ^^^^  bearing  the  ensign  of  Polyxenidas.  His  example 
ausde-  inspired  alacrity;  the  whole  ships  of  either  party  engaged; 
forty-eight  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  eighty-eight  on 
that  of  the  Syrians.  Notwithstanding  their  inferiority  in 
number,  the  seamanship  of  the  Rhodians  and  the  daundess 
bravery  of  the  Rdmims  obtained  a  complete  victory.    Thir- 

««  Ibid.  c.  27. 
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teen  Sjrrian  ships  were  taken,  and  twenty-nine  sunk  or  bum-   chap. 
ed;  for  the  Rbodians,  as  on  former  occasions^  carried  blazing ^— * 


fires  on  their  prows,  which  contrivance  chiefly  contributed  to 
their  signal  success.  The  enemy's  line  was  also  repeatedly 
broken  through, so  that  they  were  overpowered  in  many  places 
between  a  double  attack*  Scarcely  half  their  number  escaped 
to  Epbesus  under  favour  of  a  western  gale'^. 

The  battle  of  Myonnesus  confirmed  the  superiority  of  the  Constenur 
Romans  at  sea;  and  Antiochus  was  no  longer  able  to  dispute  weak  mea- 
their  passage  into  Asia«  He  saw  this  consequence  with  a  de-  AnUochus. 
gree  of  concern  and  trepidation,  which  seemed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  understanding.  His  garrisons  in  Lysimachia,  and 
other  places  in  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  had  proviAded  so 
amply  with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence,  that  they 
might  have  long  detained  the  Scipios  before  their  walls,  were 
hastily  and  pusillanimously  withdrawn  from  posts  deemed  no 
longer  tenable'^.  The  siege  of  Colophon  was  raised,  and  An- 
tiochus retired  fifty  miles  inland  to  Sardes,  to  review  some 
reinforcements  just  arrived  there  from  his  son-in-law  Aria- 
rathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  The  victorious  fleet  refitted  at 
Chios;  and  Regillus  sent  thirty  of  his  own  ships  to  assist  in 
transporting  the  army  across  the  Hellespont,  expecting  that 
the  Rhodians,  decorated  with  naval  trophies,  would  have 
been  in  haste  to  return  to  their  own  island.  But  the  generous 
zeal  of  the  Rhodians  made  them  accompany  their  allies 
northward;  nor  did  they  think  of  sailing  to  Rhodes,  until  the 
Romans  had  made  good  their  landing  in  Asia.  Meanwhile 
Regillus,  after  braving  the  enemy  before  Ephesus,  re- 
covered possession  of  Phocaea;  a  harbour  recommended 
by  its  conveniency  and  safety,  and  of  which  the  acquisition 
seemed  the  more  desirable  as  winter  was  fast  approaching'^ 

*'  Ibid.  c.  39,  and  30.  fixarromf  nln  T^KSyicftvf. 

*  »  AppUn  d«  Reb.  Syr.  c.  28.  era     *  »  Tit.  Liv.  I.  xxxvii.  c.  32. 
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CH  W,        The  Scfpios  were  on  their  march  through  Maronea  and 
JEnos  in  Thrace,  when  they  heard  of  the  battle  of  Myonne- 


muit  land  sus  and  of  the  evacuation  of  Lysimachia!  The  latter  event 

Ol-^      filled  them  with  no  less  pleasure  than  wonder,  since  Lysima- 

B  C  190    ^^^*  would  afford  them  an  agreeable  halting  place  at  their 

journey's  end,  with  all  necessary  accommodations  provided 

at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water, 

Eumenes,  faithful  to  his  promise,  had  exerted  great  and  sue* 

cessful  diligence  in  preparing  every  thing  needful  for  their 

reception.  The  consul,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  landed  in 

Asia  with  as  much  safety  as  he  could  have  done  in  Italy:  but 

f>e\xyeA  by  two  circumstances  prevented  him  from  marching  immediate- 

eumstanees^y  against  Antiochus.    Before  his  arrival  at  the  Hellespont, 

^rehine   ^^^  ^*"^^  appropriate  to  the  Salian  festival  had  come  round, 

again&t  An- in  which  the  priests  of  Mars  carried  in  procession  the  Anci- 

Uoehus.         ,  , 

lia,  or  sacred  shields,  those  venerated  pledges  of  the .  resist- 
less triumph  of  the  republic.  This  ceremony  detained  only  a 
few  days  the  army  and  its  general;  but  compelled  Africanus, 
himself  a  Salian  priest,  under  the  most  religious  obligation, 
to  remain  during  the  whole  period  assigned  for  the  festival, 
in  the  same  place  where  the  beginning  of  it  had  overtaken 
Their TiBit  ^5™*  He  did  not  therefoi-c  land  in  Asia,  until  a  considerable 
*®'"*y*  time  after  his  brother^.  The  second  circumstance  that  re- 
tarded th^  march,  was  a  visit  which  the  duty  of  filial  reve- 
rence made  the  Romans  pay  to  Troy,  the  mother  country 
from  which  they  gloried  to  have  sprung,  because  ennobled  by 
the  exploits  of  men  worthy  to  be  their  progenitors.  From  this 
immortal  district,  the  cities  of  Dardanus  and  Rhetium  sent 
deputations  to  meet  the  Romans  on  the  Trojan  plain.  The 
natives  and  strangers  then  ascended  in  friendly  bands  to 
Ilium  and  its  citadel,  that  they  might  there  sacrifice  to  Mi- 
nerva; the  Romans  delighting  in  the  cordial  hospitality  of 
those  whom  they  revered  as  their  parents;  the  Trojans  re- 
joicing in  the  lofty  destinies  of  their  offspring,  who,  hav- 

•<*  Ibid.  c.  33. 
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ing  subdued  Europe  and  Africa,  now  came  to  recover  their    chap. 

more  ancient  dominion  in  Asia^^  : — 

During  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  first  of  these  halts,  AntSochaa 
Antiochus,  who,  m  the  midst  of  his  anxieties,  was  ready  to  to  obtain 
lay  hold  of  every  circumstance  however  trifling,  that  could  P^*®*- 
be  favourably  construed,  sent  his  ambassador  Heraclides  of 
Byzantium  to  the  Romans,  as  if  they  had  stopped  short  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  negotiation.  His  firmer  hopes  were 
founded  on  the  disposition  of  Africanus,  who,  already  satiated 
with  glory,  would  the  more  naturally  incline  to  peace,  and 
even  on  the  gratitude  of  that  general,  because  his  son  having 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  (captured,  it  is  most  likely,  on  the  coast  of  Euboea)  was 
then  a  prisoner  with  the  king,  but  had  been  treated  by  him 
with  every  indulgence  that  could  soothe  his  confinement. 

« 

Heraclides  first  addressed  himself  publicly  to  the  consul  in  Terms 
the  assembly  of  his  lieutenants  and  military  tribunes.  Heob*£]^£2^. 
served  that,  to  obtain  peace,  Antiochus  had  already  evicu-  ^«*«^o«"- 
ated  LjTsimachia,  and  was  ready  to  desist  from  all  preten- 
sions to  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna:  that,  having  thus  yielded 
the  points  for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  he  was 
farther  willing  to  defray  one  half  of  the  expense  which  the 
Romans  had  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  He  was  an- 
swered, that,  as  the  Romans  had  taken  arms  to  emancipate 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  their  object  could  not  be  secured 
unless  Antiochus  relinquished  all  the  territory  on  this  side 
mount  Taurus;  and  that,  as  the  king's  ambition  only  was  to 
blame,  not  one  half,  but  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  must 
be  defrayed  by  him.  To  obtain  abatement  in  these  demands, 
Heraclides  had  recourse  privately  to  Africanus,  endeavour- 
ing to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  and  giving  him  assurances  that 
his  son  should  speedily  be  restored  to  him:  a  youth  whose 
personal  fame  is  obscured  by  his  interposition  between  the 
two  greatest  of  the  Scipios,  Africanus  his  father,  and  Emi- 
tianus  his  adopted  son.  The  former  thus  answered  the  am^ 

•Ubid.c.37. 
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CHAR  bassador,  ^^  I  am  less  surprised  that  you  should  not  know  the 
Romans,  than  that  you  should  be  ignorant  of  the  condition 


Rejected,   of  your  own  master.  After  relinquishing  the  defences  of  Ly- 
simachia  and  the  Hellespont,  and  having  allowed  the  Ro* 
mans  to  pass  quietly  into  Asia,  Antiochus  may  be  compared 
to  a  horse  that  has  not  only  admitted  the  rein,  but  patiently 
received  a  rider.  I  shall  accept  my  son,  from  his  hands^  as 
the  highest  personal  fs^vour;  and  shall  be  ready  to  repay  him 
by  every  personal  service  in  my  power.  But,  as  to  public 
affairs,  I  can  do  nothing  for  his  interest,  except  by  giving 
him  this  one  advice,  that  he  accept  any  terms  of  peace,  how- 
ever unreasonable  they  may  appear  to  him^^" 
Antioehtts      Shordy  after  this  transaction,  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
at  Maine-  T^^^Y^  ^^^  from  thence,  in  six  marches,  to  the  nver  Caicus 
mount^     which  flows  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Pergamus.  Eumenes, 
Sipjiui.     in  order  to  join  them,  had  purposed  returning  by  sea  from 
the  Hellespont  to  Elsea;  but  as  contrary  winds  hindered  him 
from  doubling  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  he  quitted  his 
fleet,  and  proceeded  by  land  through  the  nearest  route  to  bis 
allies,  that  he  might  afford  them  his  utmost  assistance  in  the 
decisive  conflict  that  now  seemed  inevitable.  About  the 
same  time  that  Eumenes  arrived  in  the  camp,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to  leave  it.  He  was  con- 
veyed to  Elaea;  and  continued  in  a  languishing  state,  until  an 
event  most  pleasing  to  his  mind,  produced  effects  highly 
salutary  to  his  body.  This  was  an  embassy  from  Antiochus, 
restoring  to  him  his  long  captive  son.  Africanus  expressed 
much  gratitude  to  the  Syrian  ambassadors,  which  he  enjoined 
them  to  convey  in  the  warmest  terms  to  their  master,  with 
an  advice,  the  only  remuneration  in  his  power,  that  Antio- 
chus should  not  fight  the  Romans,  until  the  man,  whom  he 
had  so  highly  obliged,  had  rejoined  their  camp.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  message,  Antiochus,  with  his  army  of  seventy 
thousand  foot  and  above  twelve  thousand  horse,  fell  back 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Theatira  where  he  then  lay, 

•3  Polyb.  1.  xxi.  c  11,  13.  Tit.  Liv.  i  xuvii.  c.  3& 
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and  having  passed  the  river  Phrygius  or  Hyllus,  encamped   chap. 
at  Magnesia,  an  Ionian  city  about  forty  miles  inland  from 


the  harbour  of  Phocsea,  and  situate  at  no  great  distance  from 
mount  Sipylus,  and  still  nearer  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Hyllus  and  Hermus.  This  convenient  post  he  carefully  for- 
tified with  a  double  rampart,  flanked  with  towers,  purposing 
to  keep  on  the  defensive  until  Africanus  rejoined  his  bro^ 
ther*^. 

The  Romans,  eager  for  battle,  advanced  from  the  leftl>««»«vo 
bank  of  the  Caicus,  first  in  the  direction  of  Theatira;  but  MagaesU. 
when  they  heard  of  Antiochus'  renioval  from  that  place,  cxKS^s. 
they  proceeded  southward  to  the  Hyllus,  and  encamped  on^*^'^^' 
its  right  bank,  only  four  miles  from   the  enemy.    They 
had  scarcely  occupied  this  ground,  when  the  Dahse,  a  SCy« 
thian  tribe  from  the   neighbourhood  of  the  Jaxartes,  in- 
termixed with  Gauls  or  Galatians,  men  equally  fierce  and 
still  more  presumptuous,  ventured  to  cross  the  Hyllus,  and 
made  furious  assaults  on  the  Roman  outposts.  These  irre- 
gulars were  repelled  with  considerable  loss,  and  both  armies 
remained  quiet  for  two  days.  On  the  third,  the  Romans 
passed  in  close  ranks  the  Hyllus,  and  encamped,  notwith* 
standing  much  molestation  from  chosen  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  his  lines.  During  the  four 
succeeding  days,  both  armies  maintained  a  threatening  pos- 
ture before  their  respective  entrenchments;  but,  when  the 
fifth  morning  arose,  the  Romans  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  plain;  without  exciting,  however,  any  corresponding  ar- 
dour on  the  side  of  the  Syrians.  The  consul,  perceiving  their 
great  unwillingness  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  called 
a  council  of  war,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers.  He 
told  them,  that,  if  the  batde  was  deferred,  they  must  either, 
as  winter  was  at  hand,  be  cooped  up  within  their  leathern 
tents,  or,  by  going  into  winter  quarters,  postpone  to  a  future 
season  the  triumph  of  their  arms.  They  exclaimed  unani- 
mously ^*  Lead  us  to  the  hostile  camp;  the  ramparts  of  th« 

f^  Ibid.  c.  3r. 
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CHAP.    Syrians  will  not  resist  our  valoar.**  After  Cneius  Domitias, 
—  who,  in  the  absence  of  Africanus,  acted  as  second  in  com- 
mand,  had  carefully  examined  the  intermediate  ground,  the 
Romans  advanced  their  standards;  and  at  the  same  time  An- 
tiochus,  whose  resolutions  were  all  taken  precipitately,  and 
never  consistently  executed,  abo  proceeded  from  his  camp» 
The  Romans  speedily  arrayed  themselves  in  their  well  known 
triple  order;  their  main  body  consisting  of  four  legions, 
amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  and  six  hundred  men; 
their  allies,  intermixed  with  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  were  nearly  half  that  number;  among  whom  three 
thousand  had  been  supplied  By  Eumenes,  and  a  large  body 
of  Thracians  and  Macedonians  by  Philip.  AnUochus'  vast 
army  presented  to  a  military  eye  a  spectacle  more  gorgeous 
Thepha-    ^^^^  terrible.  His  phalanx  of  sixteen  thousand  pikemen, 
lans  de-      drawn  up  thirty-two*^  in  depth,  formed  its  main  strength; 
why.  but  this  efiicient  body  was  clogged  by  an  unwieldy  mass  of 

auxiliaries.  Its  sections  were  divided  by  towerbearing  ele- 
phants; a  line  of  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  incumbered 
its  front;  instead  of  rapid  cavalry  and  nimble  hypasfnats^  the 
only  serviceable  aids  to  the  phalanx,  Antiochus  had  flanked 
it  by  heavy  cataphracts,  while  his  auxiliary  foot  consisted  of 
an  ill  armed  and  motley  rabble.  The  king  was  at  the  head 
of  his  right  wing;  the  left  was  intrusted  to  his  son  Selencus; 
Zeuxis  and  M inio,  men  not  unknown  to  the  reader,  com- 
manded the  center.  By  means  of  the  select  body  of  horse,  the 
Agema^  still  trained  in  the  exercises  which  the  great  Alex- 
ander  had  taught,  Antiochus  broke  the  cavalry  which  opposed 
him,  and  pursued  it  with  some  auxiliary  infantry  towards 
the  Roman  camp.  There,  the  tribune  Emilius  commanded 
a  reserve  of  two  thousand  men,  whom  he  led  to  meet 
and  cut  down  the  fugitives,  unless  they  returned  instandy 
to  the  charge.  At  the  same  time.  Attains  came  seasonably 
to  reinforce  them  with  a  body  of  Pergamenian  horse.  Ando- 
chus  was  repelled  in  his  turn,  but  regained  the  fiddof  batdeto 

•*  Appian  de  Rcb.  Syr.  c.  32. 
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behold  the  rout  or  rather,  the  total  destruction  of  his  army.   CHAP. 
This,  in  general,  was  all  that  he  had  time  to  learn,  for  the 


danger  that  threatened  him  of  death  or  captivity,  made  him 
continue  his  full  speed  in  company  with  a  few  horsemen,  and 
advance  fifty  miles  without  halting,  until  he  arrived,  about 
midnight,  at  Sardes.  The  victory  had  been  gained  chiefly  Eumenet 
through  the  abilities  of  Eumenes.  By  empty  sounds,  and  de-p|^^^ 
sultory  or  feigned  assaults,  he  frightened  the  horses  ^^^I'^gtb^WetoiT 
the  scythed  chariots,  and  thereby  gave  new  efficacy  to  the 
obstacles  which  the  Syrians  themselves  had  opposed  to  the 
shock  of  their  phalanx.  That  bociy,  which  was  alone  fitted  to 
cope  with  and  defeat  the  Romans,  did  not  once  charge  in  its 
ranks:  it  was  disordered,  and  therefore  easily  overpowered. 
About  fifty  thousand  Syrians  were  slain  in  the  battle,  in  the 
pursuit,  or  in  their  fortified  camp  into  which  they  had 
thrown  themselves.  Few  prisoners  were  taken;  the  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  victors  is  reduced  by  the  usual  misrepresenta- 
tions of  partiality  and  vanity,  below  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred. From  the  wide  variety  of  nations  engaged,  the  field 
of  battle  presented  a  singularly  chequered  scene  of  carnage: 
Grecian  phalangites  confounded  in  heaps  with  Gallic  swords- 
men; Scythians  with  hatchets,  and  Persian  archers  strowing 
promiscuously  the  ground;  M edes  weltering  in  blood,  with 
their  proud  Nissean  horses,  and  elephants  with  their  Indian 
conductors;  Parthian  cataphracts  clad,  or  rather  shrouded, 
in  complete  steel;  Arabs,  near  their  dying  camels,  still  grasp*  ' 

ing  long  and  light  cimeters^^. 

When  Antiochus  reached  Sardes,  he  found,  that  rapid  as  Peace 
his  own  flight  had  been,  his  son  Seleucus  had  yet  outstrip- Sntiochos. 
ped  his  speed,  and  was  then  on  his  w?iy  to  Apamea  in  Phry-^^^y^ 
gia.  The  king  hastened  thither  in  the  morning;  traversed®- ^- *^- 
Phrygia,  crossed  mount  Taurus,  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Cilicia,  penetrated  the  Syrian  gates  at  Issus,  and  arrived  with 
sad  marks  of  discomfiture  at  his  capital  Antioch.  Ephesus, 
Sardes,  with  all  the  inferior  cities  of  Ionia  and  Lydia,  sent 

■ 

•*  Appian  de  Reb.  Syriac.  c.  30—39. 
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CHAP,   oflfers  of  submission  to  the  victors.  The  fleet  under  Polyxe- 


XX. 


-  nidas,  having  learned  the  ruin  of  the  army  with  which  it  had 
long  cooperated,  left  the  Ionian  coast,  and  sailed  to  Patara 
in  Lycia.  Here  Polyxenidas  disembarked;  and  lest  he  should 
be  intercepted  at  sea  by  the  Rhodians,  pursued  the  remain- 
der of  his  way  to  Syria  by  land,  in  company  with  a  few  of 
his  officers.  After  a  short  deliberation  at  Antioch,  the  king 
sent  his  nephew  Antipater,  and  Zeuxis,  who  had  long  been 
his  viceroy  in  Lydia,  to  beg,  rather  than  negotiate,  a  peace. 
The  consul  had  advanced  to  Sardes;  Eumenes  accompanied 
him;  they  were  joined  by  Africanus  from  El«a,  only  just  re- 
covered from  his  indisposition.  In  the  ancient  capital  of  Ly- 
dia,  and  in  a  council  of  their  officers  and  allies,  the  Scipios 
gave  audience  to  the  two  Syrians^  who  debased  their  humi- 
liating commission  by  their  abject  manner  of  executing  it. 
Zeuxis,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  both,  said  that  they  had 
come,  not  to  make  any  proposition  on  the  part  of  Antiocbus, 
their  ma^er,  but  to  learn  from  the  Romans  by  what  means 
that  prince  might  atone  for  past  errors.  The  battle  of  Mag- 
nesia,  they  acknowledged,  was  altogether  decisive.  On  many 
former  occasions^  the  Romans  had  signalized  their  clemency 
to  conquered  kings;  but  the  exercise  of  the  same  virtue  now 
became  them  more  peculiarly,  when  the  succcess  of  their 
arms  had  made  them  gods  on  ^arth,  and  required  of  them  am 
imitation  of  those  celestial  beings  in  pardoning  the  fr^lties 
of  men,  and  showering  on  them  unmerited  benefits^. 
lu  ooodi-  Africanus  made  answer,  according  to  previous  concert  in 
the  counciL  ^^  With  regard  to  power  and  territory,  and  all 
external  advantages,  the  Romans  possessed  what  the  bounty 
of  providence  had  conferred  on  them;  but  as  to  what  depend- 
ed merely  on  themselves,  the  temper  of  their  own  minds,  it 
remained  the  same  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune.  The 
conditions  of  peace,  therefore,  should  not  be  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  oifered  to  Antiochus  before  his  defeat. 

*•  Tit.  Liv.  I.  XXXV ii.  c  44,  45. 
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He  must  desist  from  every  design  of  reestablishing  his  set-   CHAP. 

dements  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Europe;  after  withdrawing 

his  garrisons,  he  must  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  Asia 
on  this  side  mount  Taurus;  he  must  pay  fifteen  thousand 
Eubceic  talents  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war:  five  hun- 
dred on  demand;  two  thousand  five  hundred  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  peace  by  the  senate;  and  the  remainder  by  twelve 
annual  payments  of  a  thousand  talents  each,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years*  For  the  performance  of  these  articles,  the  Ro- 
mans required  twenty  hostages,  among  whom  they  named 
the  king's  son,  bearing  also  the  name  of  Antiochus.  They 
demanded,  likewise,  that  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  and 
Thoas  the  Etolian,  should  be  put  into  their  hands.  6y  his 
past  delays,  Antiochus  treated  less  honourably  aow,  than  he 
might  have  done  formerly;  let  him  therefore  hesitate  no 
longer,  but  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  reduce  kings  from 
mediocrity  to  the  lowest  adversity,  than  to  degrade  them 
into  a  middle  place  from  die  pinnacle  of  fortune."  These 
conditions  of  peace,  oppressive  enough  in  themselves,  were 
afterwards  aggravated  by  the  senate.  Antiochus  was  requir- 
ed to  surrender  his  elephants,  and  all  t&s  ships  of  W2ar  except 
ten  only,  which  were  not  to  advance  westward  beyond  the 
river  Calycadmus  in  Cilicia,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  cqq- 
veying  ambassadors,  hostages,  or  tribute.  The  mention  of 
the  Calycadmus  on  this  occasion  serves  to  define  the  doubt- 
ful expression  of  Asia  on  this  side  mount  Taurus.  For  the 
Calycadmus,  as  well  as  the  Halys,  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Cilicia,  but  flows  southward  into  the  Mediterra# 
nean^^,  while  the  Halys  flows  northward  into  the  Euxine* 
The  opposite  courses  of  the  two  rivers  thus  naturally  divide 
the  peninsula;  and  the  territory  to  the  west  of  them  was  to 
be  left  at  the  disposition  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies.  la 
computing  the  tribute,  the  Eubcean  talent  had  been  named, 
because  that  of  the  greatest  weight;  but  the  senate  furthes 
added,  that  the  silver  should  be  of  the  Attic  standard,  be- 

•^  Stmbo,  I.  xiT.  p.  670. 
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CHAP,   caofte  this  was  the  finest.  It  required  also  that  Antiochus 
should  pay  about  five  hundred  talents  to  king  Eumenes,  and 


embrace  every  measure  necessary  for  living  on  good  terms 
with  that  prince  and  the  Rhodians.  All  persons  belonging  to 
the  ceded  territory  serving  in  Antiochus'  armies  or  garri- 
sons, were  to  be  immediately  discharged  by  him;  but  such 
subjects  of  the  king  as  had  taken  part  with  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  or  had  by  any  means  fallen  into  their  hands, 
were  either  to  remain  or  depart  at  pleasure^'* 
DetUi  of  The  whole  of  these  conditions  w  ere  accepted,  and  faithfully 
OWrep.  executed  in  as  far  as  they  depended  on  the  Syrian  king.  But 
a  c!  %s,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^°  ^^'  power  to  surrender  Thoas  and  Hannibal,  the 
former  of  whom  had  been  the  furious  instigator  of  the  war, 
and  the  latter  an  unfortunate  encourager  of  it,  only  because 
his  counsels  had  been  rejected.  Hannibal,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  Rhodians  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
and  thereby  prevented  from  assisting  in  the  batde  of  Mag- 
nesia. Upon  the  intelligence  of  Antiochus*  defeat,  not 
doubting  but,  through  the  persecution  of  the  Romans,  he 
would  be  proscribed  in  Syria  as  he  had  formerly  been  ba- 
nished from  Carthage,  he  betook  himself  to  a  timely  flight, 
and  appears  to  have  successively  sought  protection  in  Crete, 
Armenia,  and  Bithynia.  Among  the  perfidious  and  greedy 
Cretans,  a  fugitive,  whose  head  was  of  value,  could  not  long 
be  safe.  Hannibal  escaped  to  Armenia,  where  Artaxias, 
viceroy  of  that  country,  had  availed  himself  of  favourable 
circumstances  to  erect  his  satrapy  into  a  kingdom.  The  dis- 
cernment of  the  Carthaginian  is  said  to  have  pointed  out  to 
him  the  fittest  situation  for  his  new  capital  Artaxata^,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  almost  suirrounded  by  the  Araxes.  The  mis- 
fortunes which,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  befel  Artaxias, 
obliged  Hannibal  to  repair  to  Bithynia;  where,  m  the  same 
year  that  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  Prusias, 
sumamed  the  Hunter,  succeeded  to  Prusias  the  Lame.  This 

•*  Plutarch  in  FUmin.  Conf.  Po-     &  26. 
toybius,  L  xxi.  c.  14.  U  xiii.  c.  7         •«  Plutarch  in  LucuH. 
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new  king  of  Bithynia,  who  is  described  as  a  vile  compound   CHAP. 


of  levity  and  efEeminacy,  was  persuaded  by  Hannibal  to . 
make  war  on  his  neighbour  Eumenes  of  Pergamus*  The 
Romans  sent  ^uintius  Flamininus  the  conqueror  of  Philip 
at  Kynocephalx,  together  with  Scipio,  sumamed  Asiaticus, 
from  his  victory  at  Magnesia,  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
them.  Hannibal  became  the  victim  of  this  embassy,  either 
through  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
natural  vileness  of  Prusias,  who  was  eager  to  destroy  a  guest 
so  obnoxious  to  them.  Hannibal's  retreat,  the  small  fortress 
of  Libyssa,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  was  beset  by  armed 
men;  the  subterranean  passages  which  his  caution  had 
drawn  from  it  to  the  sea  shore  were  at  the  same  time  ob* 
structed.  Perceiving  that  he  could  only  escape  his  enemies 
by  death,  he  is  said  to  have  drunk  bull's  blood  like  Themis- 
tocles^^,  a  man  whom  he  much  resembled,  both  in  the  energy 
of  his  character,  and  the  malignancy  of  his  fortune* 

Thoas  the  Etolian  escaped  indeed  the  immediate  venge«  And^of 
ance  of  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus.  But  at^^^'^' 
the  distance  of  several  years,  we  know  not  clearly  by  what 
means,  he  fell  into  their  power.  At  the  intercession  of  two 
of  his  countrymen,  Pantaleon  and  Nicander,  he  was  released 
however  from  captivity,  and  again  resumed  the  same  turbu- 
lent part  that  he  had  formerly  acted  in  the  councils  of  his 
country.  The  just  reproaches  of  those  by  whom  he  had  re- 
cently recovered  freedom,  exposed  him  to  summary  justice 
from  the  enraged  multitude^^  He  was  stoned  in  the  Etolian 
assembly,  probably  to  death;  since  iix>m  this  period,  twelve 
years  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  he  disappears  from 
history. 

Shordy  after  dictating  the  terms  of  peace  at  Sardes,  the  Cnuset 
Scipios  cantoned  their  troops  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  ^^^d  ^e 
They,  as  well  as  Repllus,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  de-|*iP***" 
layed,  until  successors  were  appointed  for  them,  to  return 
home  to  their  respective  triumphs.  Much  work  still  remained 

'«  Conf  Polyb.  1.  xxiv.  c.  9.  Tit.         ''  Polyb.  I  xxviii.  c  4. 
Lit.  I.  xxxiz.  c.  51. 
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CHAP,   to  be  done  in  Asia;  for  though  the  Romans  purposed  not  t^ 
retain  a  foot  of  ground  in  that  continent,  they  had  to  super- 
intend the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty  on  the  part  of 
Antiochus;  to  chastise  the  Gauls  and  Ca^Mulocians,  auxilia- 
ries to  that  prince;  and  to  divide  his  spoik  on  this  side 
mount  Taurus,  between  their  own  zealous  allies  £umene8 
and  the  Rhodians«  The  Sj^an  garrisons  which  might  prove 
refractory  to  the  will  of  their  disgraced  master,  were  to  be 
expelled  from  iEnos,  Maronea,  and  other  distant  strong- 
holds; and  Roman  captives,  of  whom  many  thousands  had 
been  reduced  to  slavery  in  the  course  of  the  late  and  preced- 
ing wars,  were  to  be  recovered  from  the  coasts  and  islands 
to  which  they  had  been  transported*  For  effecting  these  im- 
portant purposes,  the  consul  ManUus  Vulso,  and  the  pretor 
Fabius  Labeo,  were  respectively  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  by  land  and  sea  in  Asia;  the  other  consul  Fulvius 
Nobilior  conducted  reinforcements  into  Greece,  to  extin- 
guish the  embers  of  Antiochus'  party  in  that  country,  which 
were  still  ready  to  be  inflamed  by  the  restless  Etolians. 
Rfirontcry      That  people,  equally  perfidious  and  fierce,  negotiated  at 
iians.         Rome,  while  their  arms  infested  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
allies.  To  obtain  impunity  for  their  depredations,  their  am- 
bassadbrs  gave  out,  during  the  dependence  of  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  that  the  Scipios  had  been  decoyed  into  a  confer- 
ence with  a  view  to  recover  the  son  of  Africanus;  and  that 
the  generals  being  treacherously  made  ci^itive,  their  camp 
had  been  surprised  and  taken,  and  their  whole  forces  de- 
stroyed. Upon  the  confidence  of  this  report,  which  the  Ro- 
mans should  seem  to  have  credited,  the  fitolians  rose  in 
their  demands,  and  behaved  with  so  much  insolence,  that 
they  were  ordered  to  quite  Rome  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  leave  Ftaly  in  fifteen  days.  They  were  scarcely  gone, 
when  the  wild  rumour  which  they  had  raised  was  dispelled 
by  Aurelius  Cotta.  He  arrived  from  the  camp  of  the  Sci]»08 
to  announce  their  decided  victory,  accompanied  by  king 
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Eumenes  in  person,  and  by  deputies  from  Antiochus,  the   chap. 
RhodianSy  and  all  the  principal  free  cities  in  Lesser  Asia^'. 


On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  strangers  in  theBumenes' 
senate,  Eumenes  had  the  first  audience,  in  compliment  ra- made  in  the 
ther  to  his  merit  as  an  ally,  than  to  his  royal  dignity*  He  oiymp. 
thanked  the  Romans  for  delivering  his  kingdom  from  uiva-^^^''- ^' 
sion,  and  his  capital  from  a  siege;  and  congratulated  them  on 
their  complete  and  illustrious  success  by  sea  and  land;  add- 
ing, that  as  to  what  he  himself  had  done  against  the  common 
enemy,  he  wished  that  the  senators  shduld  rather  learn  it 
from  the  report  of  their  commanders  than  hear  it  from  his 
own  mouth.  The  senate  desired  that  he  would  mention  his 
expectations;  ^  important  and  strenuous  as  his  exertions  had 
been,  the  generosity  of  the  Romans  would  equal,  and,  if 
possible,  surpass  them."  Eumenes  replied,  that  if  he  stood 
in  a  similaur  relation  to  any  other  power,  he  would  consult  the 
wisdom  of  the  senate,  to  know  what  request  he  should  make, 
and  to  what  rewards  he  was  entitled.  This  resolution  was 
still  more  natural,  when  his  remuneration  was  to  proceed 
frt>m  the  Romans  themselves.  He  therefore  submitted  the 
a£fair  wholly  to  their  own  discretion.  The  conscript  fathers 
acknowledged  the  compliment,  but  still  urged  him  to  speak 
out.  The  king's  modesty  was  unalterable,  and  rather  than 
yield  in  this  contest  of  complaisance,  he  abruptly  left  the 
senate  house.  When  surprise  at  his  departure  had  subsided, 
some  senators  observed,  that  it  was  strange  in  Eumenes  to 
have  come  to  Rome  without  knowing  his  own  errand;  that 
he  was  better  acquainted,  than  they  were,  with  Asia;  and 
could  better  tell  what  new  acquisitions  there,  would  suit  the 
conveniency  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
bock  to  the  senate  house,  and  kindly  constrained  to  make  his 
demands.  *^  My  resolution,"  he  said,  ^^  to  keep  silence  would 
be  invincible,  did  I  not  know,  conscript  fathers!  that  you  are 
soon  to  give  audience  to  the  Rhodians.  They  will  tell  you, 
that  your  dignity  and  consistency  are  concerned  in  giving 

''  Tit   I/iv.  I.  xxxvii.  c.  48,  &  §eq. 
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CHAP,   freedom  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia;  and  this  propositioQ 
-will  be  the  more  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception, 
because  it  will  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  contain  any  diing 
injurious  to  me,  or  peculiarly  advantageous  to  them;  yet  the 
contrary  of  this  will  be  found  true.  The  emancipation  of 
the  Greek  cities,  recently  tributaries  to  Antiochus,  will  en- 
courage my  own  subjects  to  rebel;  I  shall  lose  my  authority, 
and  they  will  not  recover  liberty;  for  the  Rhodians,  through 
the  specious  merit  of  delivering  them  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
will  subject  them,  under  the  name  of  allies,  to  a  jurisdiction 
severer  than  mine.  Do  not  then  listen  in  thb  matter  to  the 
Rhodians;  nor  exalt  them  too  highly  by  my  undeserved 
depression.  In  mere  questions  of  interest,  I  am  not  of  a 
disposition  obstinately  to  contend;  but  I  will  struggle  to  the 
utmost  for  your  friendship,  and  the  marks  by  which  it  is  at- 
tested. These  are  hereditary  possessions  delivered  down  to 
me  from  my  father,  your  first  ally  in  Asia;  who  having  co- 
operated with  you  uniformly  through  a  long  life,  at  last  died 
in  your  service.  His  zeal  I  could  not  exceed;  and,  if  I  have 
surpassed  his  actions,  my  superiority  in  this  respect  is  due  to 
fortune,  the  times,  and  your  war,  with  Antiochus.  That 
prince,  master  of  so  many  kingdoms,  offered  me  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  and  other  splendid  advantages.  I  boast  not 
of  rejecting  his  gifts,  which,  consistendy  with  my  devotion 
to  you,  I  could  not  possibly  have  accepted;  but  in  maintain- 
ing fidelity  to  Rome,  which  of  your  allies  have  either  equalled 
my  exertions  or  incurred  my  sufferings?  My  territories  were 
ravaged,  my  capital  was  besieged;  my  expenses  in  military 
and  naval  stores  are  without  example;  I  have  fought  in 
every  battle  by  sea  and  land;  my  brother  and  my  subjects 
seconded  my  ardour;  and  wherever  we  were  posted  our  va- 
lour was  successfuL  You  still  ask,  senators!  what  are  my  de- 
mands? I  will  make  a  fair  but  reluctant  answer.  If,  when  you 
drove  Antiochus  beyond  mount  Taurus,  you  intended  to  occu- 
py for  yourselves  the  conquered  territory,  I  should  rejoice  in 
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ft 

havingthe  Romans  for  my  neighbours.  Nothings  I  know,  could   chap. 
more  effectually  contribute  to  my  happiness  and  security.  But — 


if  you  mean  to  withdrav^  your  armies  from  Asia,  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  none  of  your  'allies  is  better  entitled  than  I  am  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  your  illustrious  victory.''  The  senate  marked 
approbation,  and  Eumenes  retired^^. 

The  ambassadors  of  Rhodes,  who  as  allies  stood  next  in  thom  of 
merit,  would  have  been  heard  immediately  after  the  king  of  ^j^^,  ^ 
Pergamus;  but  it  happened,  unaccountably,  that  some  per- 
sons essential  to  the  deputation  were  absent;  and  the  envoys 
from  Smyrna  being  eager  for  admission,  were  therefore  in- 
troduced before  the  Rhodians,  and  met  with  great  praises 
from  the  senate,  for  their  firmness  in  resisting  a  long  siege, 
rather  than  submit  to  Antiochus.  The  Rhodians,  who  had 
been  missing,  by,  this  time  joined  their  companions.  They 
began,  by  deploring  the  necessity  of  obstructing  any^  of  the 
views  of  Eumenes,  whom  of  all  kings  they  most  respected. 
^^  But  our  opposition,''  they  said,  ^^  originates  not  in  personal 
considerations,  but  in  the  unalterable  nature  of  things.  Kings 
love  power,  and  are  perpetually  ambitious  to  extend  it.  Re- 
publics cherish  liberty,  and  knowing  how  sweet  it  is,  are 
eager  to  diffuse  its  benefits  around  them.  But  the  conquests, 
Romans!  which  you  have  made,  equally  rich  and  extensive, 
wiH  enable  you,  without  offence  to  the  sacred  name  of  free- 
dom, to  reward  Eumenes  even  to  the  full  extent  of  his  de- 
serts. The  countries  wrested  from  Antiochus:  Lycaonia,  the 
two  Phrygias,  Pisidia  and  the  Chersonesus,  these,  or  part  of 
these  possessions,  will  swell  the  dominions  of  Pergamus  to  a 
great  kingdom.  In  order  to  gratify  your  rc^al  ally,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  abandon  the  maxims  which  first 
carried  your  arms  into  Greece,  and  to  which  you  adhered 
with  so  much  honour  to  yourselves  after  the  defeat  of  Philip. 
You  gave  freedom  to  the  Greeks  in  Europe;  bestow  the  same 
boon  on  those  in  Asia,  even  to  the  boundary  of  Mount  Tau- 

^^  Tit.  Liv.  1.  zxxvii.  c.  52.  and  seq. 
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CHAP.   rus.  The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  have  rivalled  their  £tiro« 
— ;-pean  ancestors  in  laws  and  arts^  and  every  laudable  pursuit. 
They  long  maintained  independence  by  domestic  strength  ; 
their  minds  and  tempers  are  the  same  under  an  altered  state 
of  external  fortune;  they  pray  that  the  power  of  the  sword 
may  remain  perpetually  with  whom  it  now  is,  and  with  whom 
it  is  least  likely  to  be  abused.  Embrace  them,  therefore,  with 
your  protection;  and  you  will  acquire  a  real  and  peculiar  glory 
in  peace,  surpassing  that  of  all  warlike  achievements^^"  The 
speech  seemed  suitable  to  the  magnanimity  then  felt,  or  af- 
fected, by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  ambassadors 
of  Antiochus  were  then  admitted,  and  procured  the  ratifica- 
tion of  ^he  peace  which  had  been  formerly  dictated  to  them 
at  Satdes*  The  various  deputies  from  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  had  also  their  respective  audiences,  to  all  of  whom  the 
senate  gave  one  and  the  same  answer;  namely,  that  ten  com- 
missioners, according  to  custom,  would  be  sent  speedily  to 
examine  and  regulate  their  affairs.   The  oudine  of  the  new 
arrangement  was  however  immediately  signified  to  them: 
that  the  cities,  which  had  been  subject  to  Attalus,  should 
continue  tributary  to  Eumenes;  and  that  those  which  had 
paid  tribute  to  Antiochus  should   thenceforward    be    ex- 
empted   from    that   burthen*    In    this   decision,  the    Ro- 
mans held  a  middle    course    between    the    two    opposite 
roads    proposed    respectively   by   the  Rhodians  and  Eu- 
menes. Instead  of  emancipating,  as  the  former  had  recom- 
mended, the  Greek  cities  universally,  they  not  only  exempt- 
ed, by  their  present  resolution,  those  belonging  to  Eumenes, 
but  their  commissioners,  soon  after  they  had  arrived  in  Asia^ 
assigned  to  that  prince  such  other  cities  as  had  most  distin- 
guished their  zeal  and  services  in  the  cause  of  Antiochus. 
While  their  decision  was  in  this  respect  displeasing  to  the 
Rhodians,  they  gratified,  on  the  other  hand,  that  people,  by 
securing  freedom  to  all  those  commonwealths  which  either 
enjoyed  independence  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  in 

7*  Ibid  c.  54. 
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the  course  of  it  had  sided  with  themselves,  or  which,  though   CHAP. 

subject  to  their  adversary,  had  aflForded  him  only  a  scanty  and — 

reluctant  assistance*  The  dominions  of  AnUochus  in  Lycia 
and  Caria,  were  at  the  same  time  decreed  to  the  Rhodians^'* 
His  royal  forests,  the  territories  which  he  held  in  Lydia  and 
Mysia,  the  rich  plains  of  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia,  all  these  va* 
luable  countries  in  Asia,  as  well  as  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
in  Europe,  were  granted  to  Eumenes.  The  litde  principality 
of  Pergamus  thus  rose  to  a  great  monarchy,  whose  master 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  good  fortune.  His  new  acqui- 
sitions were  governed  with  the  same  wisdom  and  equity  that  ^ 
had  so  highly^  benefited  and  improved  his  patrimonial  king- 
dom; and  the  Greek  cities,  subjected  to  his  authority,  had  no 
reason  to  envy  the  happiness  of  free  republics^^.  The  libera- 
lity of  the  Romans  having  made  these  splendid  presents,  the 
Rhodians  were  encouraged  to  intercede  for  the  city  of  Soli 
in  Cilicia.  This  was  a  Greek  colony  on  the  other  side  of 
mount  Taurus,  and  according  to  that  line  of  demarcation 
abandoned  to  Andochus.  The  Rhodians  said,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Soli  were  of  the  same  blood  with  themselves,  since 
both  were  colonies  from  Argos*  They  intreated,  therefore, 
that  it  might  be  exempted  from  the  king's  imposts  and  gar- 
risons. The  Romans  conferred  on  the  subject  of  this  petition 
with  the  ambassadors,  Antipater  and  Zeuzis,  but  found  them 
totally  averse  to  the  resignation  of  Soli.  Their  reluctance  was 
communicated  to  the  Rhodians,  who  at  the  same  time  were  , 
told,  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  remove  it,  should 
the  emancipation  of  Soli  be  deemed  essential  to  the  interest 
and  dignity  of  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  warmly  thanked  the 
senate  for  this  last  proof  of  its  goodness:  bi^t  observed,  that 
they  would  rather  submit  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  king's  am- 
bassadors, than  be  the  means  of  disturbing  the  peace^^. 

"^^  Polybius,  1.  iii.  c.  3. 1.  xxii.  c.  7.        ''^  Id.  ibid.  I  xxxvii.  c.  56. 
^^Tit  Liv.  1  xlii.c.  5. 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  the  consul  Manlius  had  received  from  die  Sci- 

XX. 

c — jp^  pios  the  command  of  the  legions  in  Asia.  Having  assembled 
tbecoDsui  them  at  Ephesus,  he  extolled  with  due  praise  their  victorr 

Manlius  to  ,  ■  ,     ,  ' 

Gaiatia.     over  Antiochus,  but  told  them,  ^^  that  their  work  was  still  in- 
cx^ii.  4.     complete,  while  the  Gauls,  zealous  abettors  of  that  prince, 
.  C.  189.   domineered  over  both  sides  the  Halys;  the  Trocmi  on  the 
east,  and  the  Tolistoboii  and  the  Tectosages  on  the  west  of 
that  riven  This  insolent  nation,  whose  merciless  ravages  had  so 
long  deformed  the  peninsula,  trusting  to  their  distance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Grecian  sea,  presumed  to  set 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans  at  defiance.  Nothing  therefore 
would  be  gained  by  the  removal  of  Antiochus  beycmd  mount 
Taurus,  unless  the  arrogance  of  the  Gauls  were  hmnbled, 
since  a  fiercer  domination  would  succeed  to  that  of  the  Syri- 
ans, and  still  more  cruelly  tyrannize  over  the  Roman  allies." 
Tlie  soldiers,  who  hoped  for  an  easy  victory,  and  a  rich 
booty,  showed  much  eagerness  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
King  Eumenes  had  directed  their  motions  on  the  coast;  his 
brother  Attains,  in  the  absence  of  that  prince  at  Roine,  was 
to  conduct  them  through  the  inland  country.  Attains  jcMoed 
the  consul  near  the  Meander,  wtlh  a  thousand  infantry  and 
two  himdred  horse:  they  crossed  that  river,  fifty  miles  above 
its  mouth,  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the  southern  bank  at  Hie- 
racom^,  a  place  famous  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  govern- 
ed in  its  internal  concerns  by  priests,  whose  prerogatives  had 
been  long  respected  by  every  power  bearing  sway  in  Lesser 
Asia.  The  army  proceeded  in  two  marches  to  the  river  Har- 
pastis,  where  it  was  joined  by  Athensus,  also  brother  to  Eu- 
menes, commanding  a  larger  reinforcement  than  that  recent- 
ly brought  by  Attalus.  To  the  consul,  preparing  for  his  de- 
parture, an  embassy  came  from  Alabanda,  a  Carian  city  de* 
pendent  on  tlie  Rhodians,  craving  his  assistance  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  stronghold  that  had  revolted.  He  de- 
tached a  few  cohorts  to  perform  this  service,  and  continued 
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his  progress  eastward  to  Anuoch  on  the  Meander.  To  this    CHAP, 
place^  stipulated  supplies  of  com  were  brought  to  him  by  Se-  g^-Qc~ 
leucus  the  son  of  Antiochus«  Some  difficulty  was  made  about  obliged  to 

A    1  0  «  supply  the 

victualling  the  forces  under  Attains  and  Athenseus.  Seleucus  PergAine- 
contended,  that  he  was  not  bound  in  any  treaty  with  them.  com. 
But  Manlius  declared,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  com  of- 
fered to  him,  until  the  Roman  allies  had  been  plentifully  sup«> 
plied  with  that  article.  This  firmness  ended  the  debate.  In 
advancing  from  the  banks  of  the  Meander  to  those  of  the 
Chaus,  the  Romans  were  unexpectedly  encountered  by  some 
cavalry  belonging  to  Tabes,  a  city  proud  in  its  connexion  and 
consanguinity  with  the  warlike  Pisidians.  The  assailants  were 
made  to  feel  the  inferiority  of  their  weapons  and  discipline, 
and  compelled  to  purchase  pardon  by  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  talents,  and  10,000  bushels  of  wheat.  From  the  Chaus  the 
consul  proceeded  to  the  Indus,  a  small  torrent  on  the  south- 
ern C^ontier  of  Phryg^a,  which  received  that  magnificent 
name  from  the  disaster  of  an  Indian,  who  had  been  drowned 
in  passing  it  on  his  eleph^luit^^ 

The  Romans  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cibyra,  Contribti- 
wUch  with  some  strongholds  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  o!!?  m^? ^ 
obeyed  M oagetcs,  a  cruel  and  crafty  tyrant.  Not  to  leave  so  ^^J^' 
dangerous  an  enemy  behind  him^  the  consul  sent  against  Ci-  Cibym. 
fayra  his  lieutenant  Helvius  with  four  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse.  This  detachment  was  met  by  ambassadors 
from  the  tyrant,  bearing  a  present  of  fifteen  talents  of  silver, 
and  craving  that  his  country  might  be  spared.  Helvius  refer- 
red them  to  the  consul,  who  answered  their  request  by  say- 
ing, that  such  was  their  master's  infamy,  that  there  was  little 
room  for  friendship  and  great  cause  for  punishment.  The  am- 
bassadors only  begged  the  consul  to  receive  the  money,  and 
to  allow  Moagetes  to  appear  personally  befiore  him,  that  he 
might  make  his  own  defence.  Accordingly,  next  day,  the  ty- 
rant came  to  the  Roman  camp,  equipped  and  attended  below 

7»  Tit,  IJv.  I.  xxxviii.  c.l2— U. 
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the  condition  of  a  private  citizen.  His  speech  was  conforma- 
ble to  his  appearance;  low,  plauntive,  and  faultexing:  he.  be- 
wailed the  poverty  of  his  people,  and  gave  rather  a  hope,  than 
any  positive  assurance,  that,  by  beggaring  them  and  himself, 
he  would  endeavour  to  collect  the  sum  of  twenty-five  talents. 
The  consul  told  him,  that  such  vile  hypocrisy  was  not  to  be 
endured.  ^^  It  was  not  enough,  that  yesterday  you  trifled  with 
us  by  ambassadors.  You  must  now  repeat  the  mockery  your- 
self. Twenty-five  talents,  you  say,  would  beggar  you  and 
your  country:  but  unless  in  the  space  of  three  days,  you  pay 
five  hundred  talents,  your  territory  will  be  ravaged,  and  your 
capital  in  ruins.''  Moagetes  persevered  in  affirming  lua  in- 
ability to  comply;  and  amid&t  tears,  prayers,  and  cavils,  pre- 
vailed on  the  consul  to  be  contented  with  one  hundred  ta- 
lents, and  a  thousand  bushels  of  com''^. 

In  their  march  eastward,  the  Romans  entered  die  confines 
of  the  Pisidian  mountaineers,  who  defied  foreign  enemies,  and 
made  implacable  w^dra  with  each  odier.  The  people  of  Isi- 
onda,  after  their  town  had  been  taken,  were  blocked  up  in 
their  citadel  by  their  neighbours  of  Termessus.  The  consul 
obliged  the  besiegers  to  retire,  and  exacted  from  them  fifty 
talents*  Similar  contributions  were  raised  on  other  cities  on 
his  way,  which  had  not  soothed  him  by  voluntary  presents  or 
submissive  embassies.  Having  in  this  manner  traversed  part 
of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  he  directed  his  course  northward 
to  the  sources  of  the  Meander,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Ce- 
laenas,  then  called  Apamea  from  the  wife  of  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor.  To  this  place,  the  namesake  of  that  illustrious  prince, 
and  the  fifth  from  him  in  descent,  came  by  order  of  his  father 
to  meet  the  Roman  conquerors,  and  to  supply  them  with 
guides  and  other  conveniences  for  the  remainder  of  their 
march,  to  the  confines  of  the  Tolistoboii,  the  nearest  divbion 
of  their  Gallic  enemies. 

The  whole  of  this  clan  was  not  of  one  mind.  Since  their 
bloody  defeat  by  Attains,  the  father  of  Eumenes,  many  Gauls 


79  Ibid.  c.  15. 
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had  betaken  themselves  to  a  settled  life;  and,  in  imitation  of  chap. 
the  nations  around  them,  were  occupied  in  agriculture  and  — ^ — '■ — 
the  arts.  To  people,  thus  employed,  it  seemed  better  to  make 
the  submissions  required  of  them,  than  to  try  the  chance  of 
war.  'They  brought  presents  to  the  invaders,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  motions  and  views  of  their  iU  advised  bre- 
thren. The  Tolistoboii,  they  said,  had  retired  northward,  and 
taken  post  among  the  fastnesses  of  Olympus,  which  formed 
their  boundary  with  Bithynia.  The  Tectosages  had  occupied 
Magaba,  a  continuation  eastward  of  the  same  mountain.  The 
Trocmi  having  deposited  their  property  and  families  with  the 
Tectosages,  had  joined  with  all  their  wairiors  the  forces  of 
the  Tolistoboii;  hopeful  that  the  Romans  would  either  not 
follow  them  to  their  mountainous  retreats,  or  would  not  long 
remain  in  those  cold  and  rude  regions.  They  had,  however, 
transported  with  them  provisions  to  hold  out  against  an  ob- 
stinate siege:  of  missile  weapons  they  had  not  collected  any 
supply,  because  the  rocky  country  furnished  ithem  with  ex- 
haustless  magazines  of  stones*  to  be  hurled  against  an  ap- 
proaching enemy'^ 

Manlius,  as  the  principles  of  war  on  such  ground  required.  Battle  of 
marched  against  them  in  divisions.  His  light  troops  were  nu-  )""P^^"' 
merous,  and  provided  amply  with  javelins,  arrows,  and 
leaden  bullets.  The  Gauls,  with  their  usual  presumption,  sal- 
lied from  their  camp.  They  began  to  ply  their  natural  artil- 
lery of  stones  and  rocks,  in  which,  however,  they  found  but 
little  resource,  while  their  own  half  naked  bodies  were  dread- 
fully galled  by  the  well  directed  weapons  of  the  enemy.  The 
balls,  launched  from  slings,  sunk  deep  into  their  flesh,  and 
the  barbed  arrows  and  javelins  could  not  be  extracted.  They 
were  driven  back  in  dismay  to  their  camp,  before  the  en- 
trances to  which  they  made  a  crowded  stand,  and  were  there- 
by exposed  to  a  ruinous  discharge  of  Roman  pila.  This  was 
the  last  act  of  the  battle,  which  was  entirely  decided  by  mis- 
sile weapons.  The  Gauls  fled  on  all  sides :  about  forty  thou- 

'*  Tit  I/iv.  1.  xxxviii.  r.  16,  H  srq. 
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CHAP,   sand  of  them  were  slain  or  taken:  their  camp,  with  their  wo- 
'• —  men  and  effects,  fell  a  prey  to  the  victors*^ 


Battle  of        After  this  success  at  Olympus,  the  consul  descended  to 
TotSde~  Ancyra  and  refreshed  his  soldiers  in  that  industrious  and 
g«tof the  peaceful  city,    with  the  design  of  speedily  leading  them 
against  a  second  army  of  the  enemy,  posted  at  Magaba.  The 
Tectosages,  occupying  this  mountain,  had  received  succours 
from  the  Cappadocians  beyond  the  Halys,  and  had  determin- 
ed to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.    They  sent  ambassadors, 
however,  to  the  consul,  and  by  vain  professions  of  submis- 
sion,   decoyed  him   to  a  pretended  conference  widi  dieir 
chiefs,  midway  between  the  Gallic  camp  and  Ancyra*^  While 
Manlius,  with  a  small  escort,  approached  the  place  appoint- 
ed, he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of  Gallic  cavalry,  advancing 
with  their  horses  in  a  foam;  and  would  have  been  totally  cut 
off,  had  not  fortune  defended  the  law  of  nations  against  this 
detestable  perfidy.  Soilne  Romans,  having  gone  in  the  morn- 
ing in  quest  of  wood  and  forage,  happened  to  be  at  hand;  sea- 
sonably rescued  their  general,  and  repelled  the  enemy.  Next 
day,  the  consul  breathing  resentment,  marched  in  full  force 
against  the  camp  of  Magaba.   Here  a  second  battle  was 
fought,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  any  circumstance  from  the 
former.  The  Gauls  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  warriors, 
and  the  rich  spoils  accumulated  by  a  people  represented  as 
the  cruellest  and  gi*eediest  of  all  antiquity.  The  remnant  of 
the  nation  sent  tokens  of  submission;  Manlius  ordered  their 
ambassadors  to  meet  him  at  Ephesus*^. 
Bold  ex-         The  same  historians,  who  brand  the  ferocity  and  rapa- 
CMomani  ^'^^  ^^  *^^  Gauls,  celebrate  the  virtue,  as  well  as  beauty, 
wife  to  a     of  Chiomara  the  wife  of  Ortiagon,  chief  of  the  Tolisto- 
4^.hieftaiQ.    boii.  Being  taken  in  the  battle  of  Olympus,  she  had  been 
carried  to  Ancyra.   The  centurion,  'to  whom  she  was  in- 
trusted, did  violence  to  her  person,  and  then  offered  to  re- 
^  lease  her  from  captivity,  in  case  she  could  procure  a  ransom. 

'*  Ibid.  c.  21.  miles  asunder. 

'*  The  camp  and  city  were  ten        ^^  Ibid.  c.  25.  and  seq. 
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The  time  the  place,  and  the  sum  of  money  were  agreed  on;    CH\P. 
as  well  as  the  number  of  those,  two  only,  who  should  convey 


it«  Through  the  intervention  of  a  faithful  slave,  found  amoh^' 
the  centurion's  prisoners,  her  friends  were  apprised  of  the 
condition  of  her  liberation.  Two  of  them,  on  the  night  ap- 
pointed, brought  in  gold  the  value  of  a  talent  ^^,  and  gave  it 
to  weigh  to  the  centurion,  who  had  anxiously  waited  for  them 
with  his  captive.  While  his  thoughts  were  occupied  about 
the  gold,  she  commanded  her  ransomers  to  stab  him  to  the 
heart.  They  obeyed;  his  head  was  then  severed  from  his 
body,  and  being  wrapped  up  in  her  robe  by  Chiomara,  was  car- 
ried t6  her  husband  Ortiagon  in  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and 
thrown  on  the  ground  before  him,  in  proof  of  the  punishment 
by  which  she  had  avenged  her  violated  chastity^'. 

While  Manlius  conquered  the  Gauls,  Pabius  Labeo,  who  Operations 
commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  accomplished  the  various  ob-  under  La* 
jects  committed  to  him  by  the  senate;  the  expulsion  of  Antio-  ^^' 
chos'  garrisons  from  the  seacoast,  the  destruction  of  his  ships 
of  war,  and  the  recovery  of  Romans  sold  intaslavery.  These 
additions  to  his  own  more  splendid  success  enabled  the  con- 
sul, on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula,  to  the  complete  satisfacticm  of  the  allies  in  that 
quarter.    To  answer  finally  the  numerous  embassies,  which  Pacific^. 
solicited  his  attention,  he  only  waited  for  the  return  of  £u-  Asil!' 
menes  from  Rome,  whose  absence  from  the  Gallic  war,  had  ^fvi^^4. 
been  ably  supplied  by  his  brother  Attains.  In  concert  with  '*-  ^'  ^^^ 
these  princes,  Manlius  announced  the  same  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Syrians  which  had  formerly  been  tendered  to  them:  the 
Gauls  were  commanded  to  desist  in  future  from  their  wan- 
dering and  predatory  life:  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  had  assisted  both  them  and  Antiochus,  purchased  par- 
don at  the  price  of  two  hundred  talents.  This  was  an  incon- 
»derable  atonement  for  such  high  provocations.    But  the 
Romans  wished  not  yet  to  carry  their  arms  beyond  the  Halys; 

s«  That  IB,  the  value  of  a  silver  talent,  193/.  15«.        »^  Ibid.  c.  34. 

Vol.  IL-  4  p 
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CHAP,   and  Artarathes,  having  about  this  time  betrothed  his  daugh- 
— ^^ — ter  to  Eumenes,  obtained,  through  the  intercist  of  that  prince, 

a  remission  of  half,  the  amercement  ^\ 
The  Ro-        The  pacification  of  the  £ast  being  dius  effected,  and  the 
derad^iQ  ^'  friehds  of  Rome  thereby  secured  in  the  important  advan- 
tarn  home  ^S^^  decreed  to  them,  the  army  crossed  the  Hellespont;  and 
}S^^^.       passed  through  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  to  Apollo- 
nia  in  lUyricum,  the  ordinary  place  of  embarkation  for  Italy. 
In  penetrating  through  the  defiles  of  Thrace,  near  the  river 
Hebrus,  part  of  the  Syrian  and  Gallic  spoils  was  surprised 
and  seized  by  the  Thracians*  These  robbers  ventured  even 
to  combat  with  the  legions;  they  were  repelled  with  much 
bloodshed,  though  without  losing  theirbooty:  a  circumstance, 
of  which  the  enemies  of  Manlius  afterwards  made  use,  and 
invidiously  amplified  in  the  vain  hope  of  obstructing  his 
triumph*^. 
Transne-        The  same  summer  that  had  proved   disastrous  to  the 
Greece.—  Gauls,  was  marked  by  the  complete  humiliation  of  the  Etoli- 
de?  rcofv-    ^°^>  ^^^^  natious  zealous  allies  to  Antiochus,  and  both  highly 
nuinia^^'^  obnoxious  to  Rome  and  to  all  well  regulated  governments. 
While  the  Scipios  were  employed  in  Asia,  the  Etolians  had 
again  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  Athamania  and  Dolo- 
pia,  districts  in  their  own  neighbouribood,  and  forming  the 
cotnmon  frontier  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  Athamania,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  wrested  from  its  king  Amynander,  and, 
together  with  Dolopia,  subjected  to  Macedonian  garrisons 
with  the  consent  of  theRomans,  who  wished  to  soothe  Philip 
upon  commencing  their  war  against  Antiochus.  Amidst  the 
first  transient  successes  of  their  Syrian  ally,  the  Etolians  flew 
to  arms,  surprised  and  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrisons  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  manfully  defended  their  usurpations 
against  king  Philip  and  his  son  Perseus ''•  To  Amynander, 
who  had  cooperated  with  them  in  this  enterprise,  they  re- 
stored Athamania,  whose  inhabitants,  having  smarted  under 

«•  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  39.        "  i^.  Jbid.  c  4d        "  Id  tbid.  c  49. 
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the  Macedonian  yoke,  loneed  for  the  dominion  of  their  chap. 
hereditary  chieftain  ^^;  and  in  return  for  this  favour  on  the  — 

part  of  the  Etolians,  Ainynander  enabled  them  to  become 
masters  of  Ambracia,  a  city  of  great  strength  and  splendour, 
once  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  but  now  in  tide  fallen  and  divided 
state  of  the  Epirots,  forming  a  small  independent  republic. 
Amynander,  after  his  expulsion  from  Athamania,  had  resid- 
ed in  Ambracia;  he  had  strengthened  his  hereditary  friend- 
ship, with  its  citizens;  his  influence  rather  than  the  arms  of  the 
Etolians,  had  gained  for  them  possession  of  the  place.  But 
the  neighbouring  cities  of  Epirus  dreaded  the  rapacity  of  that 
people,  and,  in  despair  of  any  effectual  aid  from  Macedon, 
trusted  chiefly  t6  the  arms  of  Rome  for  defence.  Meanwhile 
Antiochus  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Magnesia.  Alarmed  by 
the  news  of  this  event,  the  Etolians  and  Amynander  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  senate,  to  justify,  at  least,  extenuate  their  . 
late  proceedings.  The  Etolian  embassy  was  headed  by  Al- 
exander the  Isian,  with  whose  character  my  readers  are  ac-  , 
quainted.  In  their  way  to  Rome,  the  ambassadors,  four  in 
number,  'had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Epirots.  Lest  they  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Romans,  to 
whom  they  had  been  sent  in  a  public  and  sacred  character, 
the  Epirots  were  eager  to  release  them  for  a  high  ransom. 
They  asked  five  talents  for  each:  this  pride  was  reduced  to 
three  talents,  which  the  colleagues  of  Alexander  agreed  re- 
spectively to  pay,  and,  finding  securities  among  their  friends 
in  Epirus,  were  accordingly  set  at  liberty.  But  the  Isian  com- 
plained of  three  talents  as  an  exorbitant  demand.  He  was  an 
old  infirm  man,  possessed  of  more  than  two  hundred  talents; 
but  such  was  the  tyranny  of  his  avarice,  that  it  would  not  al-  . 
low  him  to  part  with  the  smallest  trifle  for  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  his  person.  He  determined  rather  to  die  in  a  prison, 
than  to  become  bound  for  the  sum  required  of  him;  and  as 
the  Romans  sent  or-ders  for  his  liberation,  the  miser  exulted 
in  the  patient  firmness  by  which  he  had  saved  his  money  ^. 

^'^  Tit  Liv.l.  xxxviii.  c  T  '®  Pohbius,  1.  "^xii.  c  9, 
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ou  1  o        When  the  Etolians  learned  the  detendon  of  their  first  em- 

CHAr.  ^ 

XX.      bassy^  they  thought  of  despatching  a  second.  But  it  was  no 
Siege  of     longer  time,  for  the  consul  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  sailed  with 
a  great  armament  to  Apollonia,  and  was  on  his  march  through 
Epirus,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  six  hun- 
dred horse;  one  third  of  which  consisted,  according  to  cus- 
tom, of  Roman  citizens,  and  two  thirds  of  Italian  allies*  In 
concert  with  the  Epirots,  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Am- 
bracia,  while  the  less  important  acquisitions,  recently  made 
by  the  Etolians,  should  be  invaded  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  king  of  Macedon.  Ambracia  was  situated  three  miles 
north  of  the  gulph  to  which  it  gives  name,  defended  on  the 
east  by  a  mountain,  with  a  lofty  citadel;  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Arachtus,  and  by  waQs  three  n>iles  in  circuit.    With  a 
view  both  to  exclude  succours,  and  to  make  a  safe  as  well  as 
efEcacious  attack,  the  Romans,  accustomed  to  carry  on  war 
with  the  spade  and  pickax  not  less  than  with  the  sword^ 
drew  lines  of  circumvallation  around  the  place,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  batter  the  walls  in  five  different  points*    The  be* 
sieged  defended  themselves  with  equal  skill  and  spirit*    The 
shocks  of  the  battering  rams  were  diverted  by  iron  grapples; 
huge  cranes  let  fall  enormous  masses  of  lead  to  crush  the 
Roman  works,  wherever  the  wall  gave   way,  a  new  and 
stronger  wall  rose  behind  it;  and  the  assaults  of  the  besiegers 
were  repelled  and  retaliated  by  bold  sallies  in  the  day,  and 
more  especially  in  the  night.  When  the  Romans  had  re- 
course to  mining,  the  Etolians  dexterously  countermined  them* 
They  first  cut  a  deep  trench  in  the  ground,  andhaving  discover* 
ed,  by  applying  to  its  sides  thin  brazen  plates,  some  of  which 
resounded  in  unison  with  the  clink  of  the  Roman  tools,  the 
direction  which  their  own  workmen  ought  to  pursue,  they 
speedily  came  to  the  caverns  made  by  the  enemy*  A  batde 
ensued  under  ground,  first  with  the  mining  instruments, 
and  afterwards  with  swords  and  spears;  but  when  this  was 
rendered  indecisive  through  want  of  room,  neither  party  being 
able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  shields  of  the  other,  the  Etolians 
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bethought  them  of  a  new  expedient  for  dislodging  the  as-   CHAP, 
sailants.    They  provided  a  huge  vessel  covered  with  iron^ 
and  bristling  with  iron  spikes.  They  filled  it  with  small  fea- 
thers; its  end  towards  the  Roman  mine  projected  an  iron 
tube;  a  smith's  bellows  was  applied  to  the  other;  and  the  fea- 
thers being  set  on  fire,  the  Romans  were  thus  annoyed  by  so 
offensive  a  smoke,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  perse- 
vere in  their  subterranean  labours  *^  During  this  state  of  the 
siege,  the  Macedonians  invaded  and  recovered  Dolopia:  and 
the  coast  of  Etolia  was  ravaged  by  the  Roman  fleet,  assisted 
by  the  Achxans,and  the  Illyrian  Pleuratus,  a  zealous  ally  of  the 
Romans*  Such  a  combination  of  enemies  distracted  the  coun-  HumUU- 
cils  of  the  Etolians.  They  considered  that^he  war  had  been  un-  Etoiian*— 
dertaken  through  reliance  on  Antiochus;  but  now,  that  this^^j[]^^n* 
prince  had  been  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  banished  to  ^' 
the  extremities  of  the  world  beyond  mount  Taurus,  all  hope  of  ^^^^fl.  4. 
resistance  had  vanished.  Under  this  impression  of  despon- 
dency, they  sent  ambassadors  to  Fulvius,  to  implore  his  mercy 
on  a  people  once  in  alliance  with  Rome:  *^  that  they  had  been 
sparingly  rewarded  as  friends,  and  ought  not  therefore  as  ene- 
mies to  be  punished  excessively."  The  consul  ordered  them  to 
pay  a  thousand  talents,  to  surrender  their  horses  and  arms,  and 
to  bind  themselves,  in  war  and  'peace,  to  yield  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  Ae  senate.  Before  the  negotiation  was  concluded,  the 
Rhodians  and  Athenians  interposed  their  friendly  mediation* 
Amynander  too,  king  of  Athamania,  requested  a  safe  con- 
duct to  the  Roman  camp,  and  soothed  the  consul  with  pro- 
mises of  putting  him,  by  peaceful  means,  in  possession  of 
Ambracia.    This  petty  prince  had  performed  essential  ser- 
vice to  the    Romans  in   their  Macedonian  wars;  by  im- 
prudently siding  with  Antiochus  against  them  he  had  lost  his 
kingdom:  he  had  recently  recovered  it  by  his  own  activity 
and  address:  he  feared,  if  a  relentless  war  should  be  pro- 
secuted against  the  Etolians,  to  be  involved  in  their  fate;  he 

»»  Ploybiui,!.  »ii.  c.  iv.  11,  12. 
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CHAP,   feared  also  for  the  safety  of  Ambrada,  a  city  where  he  had 

' —  long  resided^  and  over  which  he  had  an  extraordinary  degree 

of  influence.  Through  the  interference  of  Amynander,Ambra- 

cia  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  Etolians  in  the  place 

should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.  The  consul  respected 

the  liberties  of  the  Ambracians  and  their  property,  public  as 

well  as  private:  the  pictures  and  statues  only,  with  which  the 

palace  of  Pyrrhus  had  been  adorned,  were  sent  on  board  the 

fleet,  to  be  transported  to  Rome.  Shortly  afterwards  Fulvius 

moved  his  camp  to  Amphilocfaian  Argos,  twenty-two  miles 

distant  from  Ambracia,  at  the  inmost  extremity  of  the  gulph; 

and  prepared  to  march,  if  necessary,  into  the  heart  of  Etolia. 

But  a  new  embassy  from  that  country,  seconded  by  the  Rho- 

dians  and    Athenians,  obtained  conditions  of  peace  more 

tolerable  than  those  originally  tendered;  since  the  Etolians 

were  allowed  to  retain  their  horses  and  arms;  and  instead  of 

one  thousand,  required  only  to  pay  five  hundred  talents. 

They  were  compelled  however  to  relinquish  all  their  con* 

quests,  and  to  give  hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  entire  sub- 

The  Ro-     mission  in  future  to  the  power  and  majesty  of  Rome  ^»  The 

sen  them-  consul  then  sailed  to  Cephallenia,  long  a  dependence  of  Etolia, 

Cepiliie-    ^^9  ^^  ^  siege  of  four  months,  reduced  the  ill  advised  but 

nu-  obstinate  resbtance  of  Same,  a  seaport  in  that  island.  The 

Olvmp.  ^  ... 

txUu.  4.  city  was  plundered,  its  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves;  and 
Cephallenia,  thus  completely  subdued,  became  a  very  valua- 
ble acquisition,  since  by  its  proximity  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
it  served  as  a  convenient  place  of  arms  and  observation  for 
watching  and  seasonably  controlling  the  course  of  public 
transactions  in  that  country  ^^. 

•*  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  8,  et  ecq.  '^  Id.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  28;  29- 
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